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PREFACE  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  EDITION.* 

Thm  author  of  the  following  work  submits  it  to  the  Public  with  a  few 
remarks  explanatory  of  its  Plan,  and  of  the  endeavors  of  the  writer  to 
prepare  a  useful  and  interesting  text-book  on  the  subject  of  General 
History. 

In  the  important  departments  of  Grecian  and  Roman  History  he  has 
aimed  to  embody  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  the  best  modern 
writers,  especially  Thiriwall  and  Grote  in  Grecian,  and  Niebuhr  and 
Arnold  in  Boman  History;  and  in  both  Ancient  and  Modern  History  he 
has  carefully  examined  disputed  points  of  interest,  with  the  hope  of 
avoiding  all  important  antiquated  errors. 

By  endeavoring  to  keep  the  attention  of  the  student  fixed  on  the 
history  of  the  most  important  nations  grouping  around  them,  and  treat- 
lag  as  of  secondary  importance,  the  history  of  others,— and  by  bringing 
out  in  bold  relief  the  main  subjects  of  history,  to  the  exclusion  of  com- 
paratively unimportant  collateral  details,  he  has  given  greater  fulness 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible  to  Grecian,  Boman,  German,  French,  and 
Xogtish  history,  and  preserved  a  considerable  degree  of  unity  in  the  nar- 
rative; while  the  importance  of  rendering  the  whole  as  interesting  to  the 
student  as  possible,  has  been  kept  constantly  in  view. 

The  numerous  Notes  throughout  the  work  were  not  only  thought 
necessary  to  the  geographical  elucidation  of  the  narrative,  by  giving  to 
events  a  distinct M  local  habitation,0  but  they  also  supply  much  useful  ex- 
planatory historical  inforniation^  not  easily  attainable  by  the  student,  and 
which  oduld  not  be  introduced  into  the  text  without  frequent  digressions 
that  would  impair  the  unity  of  the  subject. 

In  addition  to  the  Table  of  Contents,  which  contains  a  general  analysis 
af  the  whole  work,  a  somewhat  minute  analysis  of  each  Chapter  or  Seo- 
tiea,  given  at  the.  beginning  of  each,  is  designed  for  the  use  of  teachers 
and  pupils,  in  place  of  questions. 
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The  author  has  devoted  less  space  to  the  History  of  the  United  States 
of  America  than  is  found  in  most  similar  works,  for  the  reason  that  he 
has  already  published  for  the  use  of  schools,  a  "  History  of  the  United 
States,"  and  also  a  larger  "American  History;"  and,  furthermore,  that 
as  the  present  work  is  designed  as  a  text-book  for  American  students, 
who  have,  or  who  (should  have  previously  stalled  the  separate  history  of 
their  own  country,  it  is  unnecessary,  and,  indeed,  impossible,  to  repeat  the 
same  matter  here  in  detail;  and  something  more  than  so  meagre  an 
abridgment  of  our  country's  annals  as  a  Qetsral  History  mast  nec- 
essarily be  confined  to,  is  universally  demanded. 

The  author  is  not  ignorant  that  he  will  very  probably  be  charged  wisn 
presumption  in  heading  Part  HI.  of  the  present  work  with  the  am- 
bitious title  of  "  Philosophy  of  History,"  although  he  professes  to  *rre 
only  its  "Outlines;"  nor  is  he  ignorant  that  a  great  oritto  has  expressed 
the  sentiment,  that  a*  the  vast  Chaos  of  Being  is  unftthomabl*  by  Hume* 
Experience!  so  the  Philosophy  of  all  History,  could  it  be  written,  would 
require  Infinite  wisdom  to  understand  it.  But  although  the  Whole  mean- 
ing  of  what  has  been  recorded  lies  far  beyond  us,  the  fact  should  not 
deter  us  from  a  plausible  explanation  of  what  u  known,  if;  haply,  we  may 
thereby  lead  others  to  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the  true  spirit— the 
Genua  of  History— and  the  great  lessons,  social,  moral,  and  pbliticm, 
which  it  teaches.  With  the  explanatory  remark  that  our  brief  and  iway 
imperfect  sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of  History  were  not  designed  to  en- 
lighten the  advanoed  historical  sohokr,  but  to  lead  the  rtnaVnt  beflfonfl 
the  narrow  circle  of  acta,  back  to  their  causes,  and  onward  to  some  of 
the  important  deductions  which  the  greatest  historians  have  drawn  fhMfe 
them,  we  present  these  closing  chapters  as  a  brief  compend  of  the  history 
of  Civilization,  in  which  we  have  aimed  to  do  justice  to  the  cause  >ef  Bs> 
ligion,  Intelligence,  and  Virtue,  and  the  cause  of  Democracy,^-the  great 
agents  of  regeneration  and  Human  Progress;— and  we  commend  tma 
portion  of  our  work  to  the  candor  of  those  who  have  the  charity  to  ap- 
preciate our  object,  and  the  liberality  to  connect  with  it  our  dtokiater 
of  any  other  merit  than  that  of  having  laboriously  gathered  and  amdyeed 
the  results  of  the  researches  of  others,  and  reconstructed  them  with 'setrie 
degree  of  unity  of  plan,  and  for  a  good  purpose,  into  those  forms  of  -im 
own. 
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PART   I. 
ANCIENT    HISTORY. 


CHAPTEB   I, 

THE  EARLY  AGES  OF  THE  WORLD,  PRIOR  TO  THE  OQMMENOE. 
MENT  OF  GRECIAN  HISTORY. 

ANALYSIS.  L  Thb  Ceavnoir.  The  earth  a  chaotic  man.  Creation  of  light.  Separation 
of  hud  and  water.— 8.  Vegetable  life.  The  heavenly  bodies.  Animal  life.— 3.  God's  blearing 
en  his  work*.  Creation  of  man.  Dominion  given  to  him.  Institution  of  the  aabbath.— 1  Aw 
tsmlutlui  UirroKT.  The  subjects  treated  oL—3.  The  earth  Immediately  after  the  deluge. 
The  inheritance  given  to  Noah  and  his  children.— 6.  The  building  of  Babel.  [Euphrates.  Geo. 
graphical  and  historical  account  of  the  surrounding  country.]  Confusion  of  tongues,  and  die* 
ponton  of  the  human  ounUy.— 7.  Supposed  directions  taken  hi  Noah  and  his  sons.— &  Eotpt- 
%am  History.  Mis'ralm,  the  founder  of  the  Egyptian  nation.  [Egypt.]  The  government 
tnmhlsmart  by  him.  Subverted  by  Menea,  MOO  B.  C— 9.  Accounts  given  by  Herod'  otus,  Joae- 
phns,  and  others.  [Memphis  and  Thebes.  Description  of.]  Traditions  relating  to  Menea 
His  great  celebrity.  [The  Nile.]— 10.  Egyptian  history  from  Menea  to  Abraham.  The  erection 
of  the  Egyptian  pyramids.  [Description  of  them.]  Evidences  of  Egyptian  civilization  during 
the  time  of  Abraham.— 11.  The  8hepherd  Kings  m  Lover  Egypt  Their  final  expulsion,  1000 
B.  C.  Joseph,  governor  of  Egypt  [Goshen.]  Oominencement  of  Grecian  history.— 13.  Asia- 
tic Histokt.  [Assyria.  Nineveh,]  Ashnr  and  Nimrod.  [Babylon.]  The  worship  of  Nim- 
nd>-13.  OonHlrting  accounta  of  Ninas.  Assyria  and  Babylon  during  his  reign,  and  that  of  his 
■nceessor.— 14.  Account  of  Bemir  amis.  Her  conquests,  ace.  [Indus  R.]  The  history  of  Assx» 
rla  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Semlr'amis. 

1.  The  history  of  the  world  which  we  inhabit  commences  with 
the  first  act  of  creation,  when,  in  the  language  of  Moses, 

the  earliest  sacred  historian,  M  God  created  the  heavens  l  T™^1EA 
and  the  earth.''  We  are  told  that  the  earth  was  u  with- 
oat  form,  and  void" — a  shapeless,  chaotic  mass,  shrouded  in  a  man- 
tle of  darkness.  Bat  "  God  said,  let  there  be  light;  and  there  was 
light"  At  the  command  of  the  same  infinite  power  the  waters  rolled 
togothev  into  their  appointed  places,  forming  seas  and  oceans ;  and 
the  dry  land  appeared. 

2.  Then  the  mysteries  of  vegetable  life  began  to  start  into  being; 
beautiful  shrubs  and  flowers  adorned  the  fields,  lofty  trees  waved  in 
the  forests,  and  herbs  and  grasses  covered  the  ground  with  verdure. 
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The  stars,  those  gems  of  evening,  shone  forth  in  the  sky;  and  two 
greater  lights  were  set  in  the  firmament,  to  divide  the  day  from  the 
night,  and  to  be  "  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  for 
years."  Then  the  finny-tribes  sported  in  "  the  waters  of  the  seas," 
the  birds  of  heaven  filled  the  air  with  their  melody,  and  the  earth 
brought  forth  abundantly  "  cattle  and  creeping  things,"  and  "  every 
living  creature  after  its  kind." 

3.  And  when  the  Almighty  architect  looked  upon  the  objects  of 
creation,  he  saw  that  "  all  were  good,"  and  he  blessed  the  works  of 
his  hands.  Then  he  " created  man*  in  his  own  image;"  in  the  like 
ness  of  God,  "male  and  female  created  he  them;"  and  he  gave 
them  "  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the 
air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth."  This 
was  the  last  great  act  of  creation,  and  thus  God  ended  the  work 
which  he  had  made ;  and  having  rested  from  his  labors,  he  sanctified 
*  sabbath  or  day  of  rest,  ever  to  be  kept  holy,  in  grateful  remem- 
brance of  Him  who  made  all  things,  and  who  bestows  upon  man  all 
the  blessings  which  he  enjoys. 

4.  The  only  history  of  the  human  family  from  the  creation  of 
n.  awtxdi-  Adam  to  the  time  of  the  deluge,5  a  period  of  more  than 
LUTiANHia-    two  thousand  years,  is  contained  in  the  first  six  ohap- 

XD&T*  ters  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  Hoses  more  than  fourteen  hundred  years  after  the  flood.  The 
fall  of  our  first  parents  from  a  state  of  innocenoe  and  purity,  the 
transgression  of  Cain  and  the  death  of  Abel,  together  with  a  gen* 
ealogy  of  the  patriarchs,  and  an  account  of  the  exceeding  wicked* 
ness  of  mankind,  are  the  principal  subjects  treated  of  in  the  brief 
history  of  the  antediluvian  world. 

5.  When  Noah  and  his  family  came  forth  from  the  ark,  after  the 
deluge  had  subsided,  the  earth  was  again  a  barren  waste ;  for  the 
waters  had  prevailed  exceedingly,  so  that  the  hill-tops  and  the  moon* 
tains  were  covered ;  and  every  fowl,  and  beast,  and  creeping  thing 
and  every  man  that  had  been  left  exposed  to  the  raging  flood,  had 
been  destroyed  from  the  earth.  Noah  only  remained  alive,  and 
they  that  had  been  saved  with  him  in  the  ark ;  and  to  him,  and  his 
three  sons,  whose  names  were  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  the  whole 
earth  was  now  given  for  an  inheritance. 

6.  About  two  hundred  years  after  the  flood,  we  find  the  sons  of 
Noah  and  their  descendants,  or  many  of  them,  assembled  en  the 
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banks  of  the  Euphrates,1  in  a  region  called  the  "  Land  of  Shinar," 
add  there  beginning  to  build  a  city, — together  with  a  tower,  whose 
top,  ta*y  boasted,  should  «each  unto  heaven.  But  the  Lord  came 
down  to  see  the  city  and  the  tower  irhich  the  children  of  men  in 
their  pride  and  impiety  were  building ;  and  he  there  confounded  the 
language  of  the  workmen,  that  they  might  not  understand  one  an* 
other ;  and  thus  the  building  of  the  tower,  which  was  called  Babel, 
was  abandoned,  and  the  people  were  scattered  abroad  over  the  whole 
earth. 

7.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Noah  himself,  after  this  event, 
journeyed  eastward,  and  founded  the  empire  of  China;  that  Shenr 
was  the  father  of  the  nations  of  Southern  Asia;  that  Ham  peopled 
Egypt;  and  that  the  descendants  of  Japheth  migrated  westward 
and  settled  in  the  countries  of  Europe,  or,  as  they  are  called  in 
Scripture,  the  "  Isles  of  the  Gentiles." 

8.  Soon  after  the  dispersion  of  mankind  from  Babel,  it  is  supposed 
that  Mis'  raim,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ham,  journeyed  into 

Egypt,1  where  he  became  the  founder  of  the  most  ancient  u\^^a 
and  renowned  nation  of  antiquity.     The  government  es- 
tablished by  him  is  believed  to  have  been  that  of  an  aristocratic 

1.  The  Euphrates  the  mo*  considerable  rirer  of  Western  Asia,  has  lto  sources  la  the  table 
lands  of  Armenia,  about  ninety  miles  from  (he  south-eastern  borders  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
sources  of  the  Tigris  an  In  the  aame  region,  bat  farther  south.  The  general  direction  of  both 
rivers  Is  south-east,  to  their  entrance  Into  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gull  (Ses  Ma*  j>.  15.)  So 
late  at  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  each  of  these  rivers  preferred  a  separate  course  to  the 
asa,  bat  not  long  alter  they  became  united  about  eighty  miles  from  their  mouth,  from  which 
point  they  bare  ever  since  continued  to  now  in  a  single  stream.  Both  rivers  are  navigable  a 
considerable  distance,— both  have  their  regular  inundations ;  rising  twice  a  year— first  in  De- 
cember, In  consequence  of  the  autumnal  rains;  and  next  from  March  UU  June,  owing  to  the 
melting  of  the  mountain  snows.  The  Scriptures  place  the  Garden  of  Eden  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  but  the  exact  site  is  unknown. 

We  learn  that  soon  after  the  deluge,  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  two  rivers  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  where  stood  the  tower  of  Babel,  was  known  as  the  Land  of  Skinar :  afterwards  the 
empire  of  Assyria  or  Babylon  flourished  here;  and  still  later,  the  country  between  the  two 
rivers  was  called  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  Mrsopctanui,-*  compound  of  two  Greek  words, 
{nesss  mad  pstamasj  signifying  *  between  the  rivers."  In  ancient  times  the  banks  of  both 
rivers  were  studded  with  cities  of  the  first  rank.  On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris  stood 
Nineveh;  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates  stood  the  mighty  Babylon,  "the  glory  ot  king*, 
dons,"  and  tttbe  beauty  of  the  Chaldee's  excellency."  Lower  Mesopotamia,  both  above  and 
below  Babylon,  was  anciently  intersected  by  canals  In  every  direction,  many  of  which  can  still 
be  traced;  and  some  of  them  could  easily  be  restored  to  their  original  condition.  (3m 
**»».15.> 

2.  Ancient  Egypt,  called  by  the  Hebrews  Mis'  retm,  may  be  divided  Into  two  principal  por- 
tions; Upper  or  Southern  Egypt,  of  which  Thebes  was  the  capital,  and  Lower  Egypt,  whose 
capital  was  Memphis.  That  portion  of  Lower  Egypt  embraced  within  the  mouths  or  outlets  of 
the  Nile,  the  Greeks  afterwards  called  the  Dsltm,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the 
Greek  letter  of  that  name.  (A)  Ancient  Egypt  probably  embraced  all  of  the  present  Nubia, 
and  perhaps  a  part  of  Aoyssmla.   Modem  Egypt  is  bounded  e»  tha  north  by  the  1 
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priesthood,  whose  members  were  the  patrons  of  the  arts  and  sciences; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  nation  was  divided  into  three  distinct 
classes, — the  priests,  the  military,  and  the  people ; — the  two  former 
holding  the  latter  and  most  numerous  body  in  subjection.  After 
this  government  had  existed  nearly  two  centuries,  under  rulers  whose 
names  have  perished,  M6nes,  4  military  chieftain,  is  supposed  to 
have  subverted  the  ancient  sacerdotal  despotism,  and  to  have  estaV 
lished  the  first  civil  monarchy,  about  2400  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  M6nes  was  the  first  Pharaoh,  a  name  common  to  all  the  kings 
of  Egypt. 

-  9.  Upon  the  authority  of  Herod'  otus1  and  Josephus,*  to  the  first 
king,  M&xes,  is  attributed  the  founding  of  Memphis,*  probably  the 
most  ancient  city  in  Egypt.  Other  writers  ascribe  to  him  the  build- 
ing of  Thebes4  also ;  but  some  suppose  that  Thebes  was  built  many 

Man,  on  the  east  by  the  Isthmus  of  Sues  and  the  Bed  Sea,  on  the  south  by  Nubia,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Great  Desert  and  the  province  of  Barca. 

The  cultivated  portion  of  Egypt,  embraced  mostly  within  a  narrow  valley  of  from  five  to 
twenty  miles  tn  width,  is  indebted  wholly  to  the  annual  inundations  of  the  Nile  for  its  fertility'; 
and  without  them,  would  soon  become  a  barren  waste.  The  river  begins  to  swell,  in  its  higher 
parts,  in  April;  but  at  the  Delta  no  increase  occurs  until  the  beginning  of  June.  Its  greatest 
height  there  Is  in  September,  when  the  Delta  is  almost  entirely  under  water.  By  the  end  of 
November  the  waters  leave  the  land  altogether,  having  deposited  a  rich  alluvium.  Then  the 
Egyptian  spring  commences,  at  a  season  corresponding  to  our  winter,  when  the  whole  country, 
covered  with  a  vivid  green,  bears  the  aspect  of  a  fruitful  garden.    (Jtfsy,  p.  15.) 

L  H«rW sum— the  earliest  of  the  Greek  historians:  born  484  B.  C. 

2.  Je$*pk%*— a  celebrated  Jewish  historian :  born  at  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  37. 

3.  Memphis,  a  famous  dty  of  Egypt,  whose  origin  dates  beyond  the  period  of  authentic  his* 
tory,  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  fifteen  miles  south  from 
the  apex  of  the  Delta— the  point  whence  the  waters  of  the  river  diverge  to  enter  the  sea  by 
different  channels.  But  few  relics  of  its  magnificence  now  occupy  the  ground  where  the  dty 
once  stood,  the  materials  having  been  mostly  removed  for  the  building  of  modern  edifices.  At 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  Memphis  was  the  second  dty  in  Egypt,  and  next  In  importance  to 
Alexandria,  the  capital;  but  its  decay  had  already  begun.  Even  in  the  twelfth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  after  the  lapse  of  four  thousand  years  from  its  origin,  it  is  described  by  an  Orien- 
tal writer  as  containing  "works  so  wonderful  that  they  confound  even  a  reflecting  mind,  and 
such  as  the  most  eloquent  would  net  be  able  to  describe."    {Map,  p.  15.) 

4.  The  ruins  of  TKeb**,  "the  capital  of  a  by-gone  world,"  are  situated  in  the  narrow  valley 
of  the  Nile,  in  Upper  Egypt,  extending  about  seven  miles  along  both  banks  of  the  river.  Here 
are  still  to  be  seen  magnlflcent  ruins  of  temples,  palaces,  colossal  statues,  obelisks,  and  tombs, 
which  attest  the  exceeding  wealth  and  power  of  the  early  Egyptians.  The  dty  Is  supposed  to 
•have  attained  Its  greatest  splendor  about  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  river  the  principal  nuns  are  those  of  Carnac  and  Luxor,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  apart.  Among  the  former  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Ammon,  the  Jupiter 
of  the  Egyptians,  covering  more  than  nine  acres  of  ground.  A  large  portion  of  this  stupendous 
structure  is  sUU  standing.  The  prindpal  front  to  this  building  Is  388  feet  in  length,  and  148  feet 
in  height,  with  a  door-way  in  the  middle  64  feet  high.  One  of  the  halls  in  this  vast  building 
covers  an  area  of  more  than  an  acre  and  a  quarter;  and  its  roof,  consisting  of  enormous  slabs 
of  stone,  has  been  supported  by  134  huge  columns.  The  roof  of  what  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  sanctuary,  or  place  from  which  the  oracles  were  delivered,  Is  composed  of  three  blocks  of 
granite,  painted  with  dusters  of  gilt  stars  on  a  blue  ground.  The  entrance  to  this  room  was 
lnaiked  by  four  noble  ebeUaks*eeoh  70  fed  hl^ti^  AtLnxor 
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centuries  later.  Menes  appears  to  have  been  occupied,  during  most 
of  his  reign,  in  wars  with  foreign  nations  to  us  unknown.  According 
to  numerous  traditions,  recorded  in  later  ages,  he  also  cultivated  the 
arts  of  peace ;  he  protected  religion  and  the  priesthood,  and  erected 
temples ;  he  built  walls  of  defenoe  on  the  frontier  of  his  kingdom — 
ajid  he  dug  numerous  canals,  and  constructed  dikes,  both  to  draw  off 
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are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  palace,  about  800  feet  in  length  by  200  In  width. 
On  each  aide  of  the  doorway  la  a  colossal  statue,  measuring  44  feet  from  the  ground.  Fronting 
these  statues  were  two  obelisks,  each  formed  of  a  single  block  of  red  granite,  80  feet  in  height, 
and  beautifully  sculptured.  A  few  years  ago  one  of  these  obelisks  was  taken  down,  and  con- 
veyed, at  great  expense,  to  the  city  of  Paris,  where  II  has  been  erected  in  (be  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde. Among  the  ruins  on  the  west' side  of  the  river,  at  Medinet  Abou,  are  two  sitting  colossal 
figures,  each  about  50  feet  in  height,  supported  by  pedestals  of  corresponding  dimensions.  On 
the  same  side  of  the  river,  in  the  mountain-range  that  skirts  the  Talley,  and  westward  of  the 
ruins,  are  the  famous  catacombs,  or  burial-places  of  the  ancient  inbabltarta,  excavated  in  the 
solid  roek.    (Meptp.l5J 
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the  waters  of  the  Nile1  for  enriching  the  cultivated  lands,  and  to 
prevent  inundations.  His  name  is  common  in  ancient  records,  while 
many  subsequent  monarchs  of  Egypt  have  been  forgotten.  Monu- 
ments still  exist  which  attest  the  veneration  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  posterity. 

10.  From  the  time  of  Menes  until  about  the. 21st  century  before 
Christ,  the  period  when  Abraham  is  supposed  to  have  visited  Egypt/ 
little  is  known  of.  Egyptian  history.  It  appears,  however,  from 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  first  interpreted  in  the  present  century,  and 
corroborated  by  traditions  and  some  vague  historic  records,  that  the 
greatest  Egyptian  pyramids'  were  erected  three  or  four  hundred 
years  before  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  eight  or  nine  hundred  years 
before  the  era  of  Moses, — showing  a  truly  astonishing  degree  of 
power  and  grandeur  attained  by  the  Egyptian  monarchy  more  than 
four  thousand  years  ago.    When  Abraham  visited  Egypt  he  was  re- 

1.  The  JfiU,  a  luge  rlrer  of  eastern  Africa,  Is  formed  by  the  Junction  of  the  White  River  and 
the  Blue  River  in  the  country  of  8ennaar,  whence  the  united  stream  flows  northward,  in  a  very 
winding  course,  through  Nubia  and  Egypt,  and  enters  the  Mediterranean  through  two  mouths, 
those  of  Rosetta  and  Damletta,  the  former  or  most  westerly  of  which  has  a  width  of  about  1800 
feet;  and  the  latter  of  about  900.  The  Rosetta  channel  has  a  depth  of  about  Ave  feet  in  the  dry 
season,  and  the  Damletta  channel  of  seven  or  eight  feet  when  the  river  is  lowest.  Formerly  the 
Nile  entered  the  sea  by  seven  different  channels,  several  of  which  still  occasionally  serve  for 
canals,  and  purposes  of  Irrigation.  During  the  last  thirteen  hundred  miles  of  its  course,  the 
Nile  receives  no  tributary  on  either  side.  The  Whit*  river,  generally  regarded  as  the  true  Nile, 
about  whose  source  no  satisfactory  knowledge  has  yet  been  obtained,  Is  supposed  to  have  its 
rise  in  the  highlands  of  Central  Africa,  north  of  the  Equator.    (.Map,  p.  15.) 

2.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  vast  artificial  structures,  most  of  them  of  stone,  scattered  at 
irregular  intervals  along  the  western  valley  of  the  Nile  from  Meroe,  (Mer-o-we)  in  modern 
Nubia,  to  the  site  of  ancient  Memphis  near  Cairo.  (Ki-ro.)  The  largest,  best  known,  and  most 
celebrated,  are  the  three  pyramids  of  Ghlzeh,  situated  on  a  platform  of  rock  about  150  feat 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  desert,  near  the  ruins  of  Memphis,  seven  or  eight  miles 
south-west  from  Cairo.  The  largest  of  these,  the  famous  pyramid  of  Cheops,  is  a  gigantic  struc- 
ture, the  base  of  which  covers  a  surface  of  about  eleven  acres.  The  sides  of  the  base  corre- 
spond in  direction  with  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  each  measures,  at  the  foundation,  746  feet 
The  perpendicular  height  Is  about  430  feet,  which  is  43  feet  9  Inches  higher  than  8t  Peters  at 
Rome,  the  loftiest  edifice  of  modern  times.  This  huge  fabric  constate  of  two  hundred  and  six 
layers  of  vast  blocks  of  stone,  rising  above  each  other  in  the  form  of  steps,  the  thickness  of 
which  diminishes  as  the  height  of  the  pyramid  increases,  the  lower  layers  being  nearly  five  feet 
In  thickness,  and  the  upper  ones  about  eighteen  inches.  The  summit  of  the  pyramid  appears 
to  have  been,  originally,  a  level  platform,  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  square.  Within  this  pyramid 
several  chambers  have  been  discovered,  lined  with  immense  slabs  of  granite,  which  must  have 
been  conveyed  thither  from  a  great  distance  up  the  Nile.  The  second  pyramid  at  Ghlzeh  is 
coated  over  with  polished  stone  140  feet  downwards  from  the  summit,  thereby  removing  the 
Inequalities  occasioned  by  the  steps,  and  rendering  the  surface  smooth  and  uniform.  Herod'  o- 
tns  states,  from  information  derived  from  the  Egyptian  priests,  that  one  hundred  thousand  men 
were  employed  twenty  years  In  constructing  the  great  pyramid  of  Ghlzeh,  and  that  ten  years 
had  been  spent,  previously,  in  quarrying  the  stones  and  conveying  them  to  the  place.  The  re- 
maining pyramids  of  Egypt  correspond,  In  their  general  character,  with  the  one  described,  with 
(he  exception  that  several  of  them  are  constructed  of  sun-burnt  brick.  No  reasonable  doubt 
now  exists  that  the  pyramids  were  designed  as  the  burial  places  of  kings. 

a.  9077  B.  C.  \ 
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oeived  with  the  hospitality  and  kindness  becoming  a  civilized  nation ; 
and  when  he  left  Egypt,  to  return  to  his  own  country,  the  ruling 
monarch  dismissed  him  and  all  his  people,  "  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver, 
and  in  gold." 

1 1.  Nearly  a  hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Abraham's  visit  to 
Egypt,  Lower  Egypt  had  been  invaded  and  subdued*  by  the  Hyc'  sos, 
or  Shepherd  Kings,  a  roving  people  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean, — probably  the  same  that  were  known,  at  a  later 
period,  in  sacred  history,  as  the  Philistines,  and  still  later  as  the 
Phoenicians.  Kings  of  this  race  continued  to  rule  over  Lower  Egypt 
during  a  period  of  260  years,  but  they  were  finally  ezpelled,b  and 
driven  back  to  their  original  seats  in  Asia.  During  their  dominion, 
Upper  Egypt,  with  Thebes  its  capital,  appears  to  have  remained 
under  the  government  of  the  native  Egyptians.  A  few  years  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  Joseph  was  appointed0  governor 
or  regent  of  Egypt,  under  one  of  the  Pharaohs ;  and  the  family  of 
Jacob  was  settled4  in  the  land  of  Goshen.1  It  was  during  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  that  we  date  the  commencement  of 
Grecian  history,  with  the  supposed  founding  of  Argos  by  In'  achus, 
1856  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

12.  During  the  early  period  of  Egyptian  history  which  we  have 
described,  kingdoms  arose  and  mighty  cities  were  found-  -  -  -~~~ 
ed  in  those  regions  of  Asia  first  peopled  by  the  imme-  *]£j^™° 
diate  descendants  of  Noah.  After  the  dispersion  of 
mankind  from  Babel,  Ashur,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shem,  remained  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  place;  and  by  many  he  is  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire,*  and  the  builder  of  Nineveh.*    But 

L  «Tne  land  of  <?»*«•  by  along  the  moat  easterly  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  on  the  east  aide 
oC  It;  fcrlt  la  evident  that  at  the  time  of  the  Exode  the  Israelites  did  not  cross  the  Nile.  (Hale's 
Analysis  of  Chronology,  i.  374.)  "The  *  land  of  Goshen' was  between  Egypt  and  OMiaan,  not 
ftr  iron  the  Isthmu  of  does,  c*  thee  (80s  Map,  p.  15.)    (Cvc******* 

HUu  0/  a*  JM09y  p.  7.) 

*.  The  carry  province  or  kingdom  of  Aimu  to  usually  considered  as  having  been  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river  Tigris,  having  Nineveh  for  its  capital  But  it  to  probable  that  both 
Nineveh  and  Babylon  belonged  to  the  early  Assyrian  empire,  and  that  these  two  cities  were  at 
times  tt»  capitals  of  separate  monarchies,  and  at  times  united  under  one  government,  whose 
territories  were  ever  changing  by  coDxrewat,  and  DyalliaiK^ 

XTto4tjc€Mh*&lBwtppxm&U>*mt9*KAw  torn*  but  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the 
modern  city  of  Mosul.  (Se*  M*p,p.lk)  Its  site  was  probably  Identical  with  that  of  the  pre- 
sent small  village  tfNunto,  and  what  U  called  the  w  tomb  of  Jonah;**  which  are  surrounded  by 
vast  heaps  of  rains,  and  vestiges  of  mounds,  from  which  bricks  and  pieces  of  gypsum  are  do* 
not,  with  inscriptions  closely  resembling  those  found  ainongtliermm)  of  Balryloii. 

Of  the  early  history  of  Nineveh  little  is  known.   Some  early  writers  describe  It  as  1 
Bsi»ykm;  bat  mue  dependence  can  be  paced  on  their  statements.   It  Is  belie 

i.tl»B.a  fcSMOBCk  e.W79&a  <L  MWB.O, 
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others1  ascribe  this  honor  to  Nimrod,  a  grandson  of  Ham,  who,  as  they 
suppose,  having  obtained  possession  of  the  provinces  of  Ashur,  built 
Nineveh,  and  encompassing  Babel  with  walls,  and  rebuilding  the  desert* 
ed  city,  made  it  the  capital  of  his  empire,  under  the  name  of  Babylon,' 

that  the  walls  Included,  besides  the  buildings  of  me  dtyt  a  large  extorjtofwelHoultivatedgar- 
dens  and  pasture  grounds.  In  the  ninth  century  before  Christ,  It  was  described  by  the  prophet 
Jonah  as  "an  exceeding  great  dry  of  three  days' Journey,"  and  as  containing  "more  than  six 
wore  thousand  persons  that  could  not  distinguish  between  their  right  baikl  and  tlielr  left"  It 
Is  generally  believed  that  the  expression  here  used  denoted  children,  and  that  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  city  numbered  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  souls. 

Nineveh  was  a  city  of  great  commercial  importance.  The  prophet  Nahum  Urns  addresses 
her:  "Thou  hast  multiplied  thy  merchants  above  the  stars  of  heaven."  (111.  16.)  Nineveh  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Arbaces  the  Mode,  in  the  eighth  century  before  Christ;  and  in  the  year 
612  it  (ell  into  the  hands  of  Ahasuerus,  or  Cysxares,  king  or  Media,  who  took  great  "spoil  of 
silver  and  gold,  and  none  end  of  the  store  and  glory,  out  of  all  her  pleasant  furniture,"  making 
her  "empty,  and  void,  and  waste."    (Ma^  p.  15.) 

1.  According  to  our  English  Bible  (Genesis,  x.  11), "  JJs\ur  went  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Shi- 
ner (Babylon)  and  builded  Nineveh."  But  by  many  this  reading  la  supposed  to  be  a  wrong 
translation,  and  that  the  passage  should  read,  "From  that  land  he  (Nimrod)  went  forth  into 
Ashur,  (the  name  of  a  province,)  and  built  Nineveh."  ("De  terra  ilia  egressus  est  Assur  et 
•Jdtteavtt  Nineveh.*  (See  Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary,  article  Assyria.  See,  also,  the  subject 
examined  in  Hale's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  i.  450-L) 

2.  Ancient  Baby  tun,  once  the  greatest,  most  magnificent,  and  most  powerful  dry  of  the  world, 
stood  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Euphrates,  about  350  miles  from  the  entrance  of  that  stream 
into  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  building  of  Babel  was  probably  the  commencement  of  the  city,  but 
It  is  supposed  to  have  attained  its  greatest  glory  during  the  reign  of  the  Assyrian  queen,  Semir'- 
aaua.  Different  writers  give  different  aeccotmts  of  the  extent  of  this  city.  The  Greek  historian 
Herod'  otus,  who  visited  It  in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  while  its  walls  were  still  standing 
and  much  of  its  early  magnlflcence  remaining,  described  it  as  a  perfect  square,  the  walls  of 
each  side  being  190  furlongs,  or  fifteen  miles  in  length.  According  to  this  computation  the  city 
embraced  an  area  of  985  square  miles.  But  Dloderus  reduces  the  supposed  area  to  78  squar* 
miles;— equal,  however,  to  three  and  a  half  times  the  area  of  London,  with  all  Its  suburbs. 
Some  writers  have  supposed  that  the  city  contained  a  population  of  at  least  five  millions  of 
people.  Others  have  reduced  this  estimate  to  one  million.  It  is  highly  Improbable  that  the 
whole  of  the  immense  area  Inclosed  by  the  walls  was  filled  with  the  bondings  of  a  compact 
city. 

The  walls  of  Babylon,  which  were  built  of  large  bricks  cemented  with  bitumen,  are  said  to 
have  been  350  feet  high,  and  87  feet  In  thickness,  flanked  with  lofty  towers,  and  pierced  by  100 
gates  of  brass.  The  two  portions  of  the  city,  on  each  side  of  the  Euphrates,  were  connected  by 
a  bridge  of  stone,  which  rested  on  arches  of  the  same  material.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Betas, 
■opposed  to  have  been  the  tower  of  Babel,  Is  described  by  Herod' otus  as  an  immense  structure, 
square  at  the  base,  and  rising,  In  eight  distinct  stories,  to  the  height  of  nearly  600  feet  Herod*- 
otus  says  that  when  he  visited  Babylon  the  brazen  gates  of  this  temple  were  still  to  be  seen, 
and  that  in  the  upper  story  there  was  a  couch  magnificently  adorned,  and  near  It  a  table  of  soIM 
gold.  Herod'  otus  also  mentions  a  statue  of  gold  twelve  cubits  high,— supposed  to  have  been 
the  -  golden  image'*  set  up  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  site  of  this  temple  has  been  Identified  as 
that  of  the  ruins  now  called  by  the  Arabs  the  "Birs  Nmiroud,"  or  Tfcioer  of  J*imr«L 

Later  writers  than  Herod'  otus  apeak  of  a  tunnel  under  the  Euphmtes— subterranean  banquet- 
ing rooms  of  brass— and  hanging  gardens  elevated  three  hundred  feet  above  the  city;  but  as 
Herod' otus  Is  silent  on  these  points,  serious  doubts  have  been  entartalned,of  the  existence  of 


Nothing  now  remains  of  the  braidings  of  ancient  Babylon  but  Immense  and  shapeless  masses 
of  nana;  their  sites  being  partly  occupied  by  the  modern  and  meanly  built  town  ot  HIDah,  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  This  town,  surrounded  by  mud  walla,  contains  a  mixed 
Arabian  and  Jewish  population  vf  six  or  seven  thousand  souls.   (Afsp,  p.  15.) 
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about  GOO  years  after  the  deluge,  and  2555  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  After  his  death,  Nimrod  was  deified  for  his  great  actions, 
and  called  Belus :  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  tower  of  Babel,  rising 
high  above  the  walls  of  Babylon,  but  still  in  an  unfinished  state,  was 
consecrated  to  his  worship. 

13.  While  some  believe  that  the  monarch  Nfnus  was*  the  son  of 
Nimrod,  and  that  Assyria  and  Babylon  formed  one  united  empire 
under  the  immediate  successors  of  the  first  founder;  others  regard 
Ninus  as  an  Assyrian  prince,  who,  by  conquering  Babylon,  united 
the  hitherto  separate  empires,  more  than  four  hundred  years  after 
the  reign  of  Nimrod;  while  others  still  regard  Ninus  as  only  a  per- 
sonification of  Nineveh-*  During  the  reign  of  Ninus,  and  also 
during  that  of  his  supposed  queen  and  successor,  Semir'  amis,  the 
boundaries  of  the  united  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  empires  are  said 
to  have  been  greatly  enlarged  by  conquest ;  but  the  accounts  that 
are  given  of  these  events  are  evidently  so  exaggerated,  that  little  re- 
liance can  be  placed  upon  them. 

14.  Semir' amis,  who  was  "raised  from  an  humble  station  to  be- 
come the  queen  of  Ninus,  is  described  as  a  woman  of  uncommon 
courage  and  masculine  character,  the  main  object  of  whose  ambition 
was  to  immortalize  her  name  by  the  greatness  of  her  exploits.  Her 
conquests  are  said  to  have  embraced  nearly  all  the  then  known  world, 
extending  as  far  as  Central  Africa  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  far  *as 
the  Indus,1  in  Asia,  on  the  other.  She  is  said  to  have  raised,  at  one 
time,  an  army  of  more  than  three  millions  of  men,  and  to  have  em- 
ployed two  millions  of  workmen  in  adorning  Babylon — statements 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  current  opinion  of  the  sparse  population 
of  the  world  at  this  early  period.  After  the  reign  of  Semir' amis, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  during  the  time  of  the  sojourn  of 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Assyria  for 
more  than  thirty  generations. 

L  The  ijpar  JMn*,  or  Smde,  rfeee  In  the  Htmmaka  moontalna,  and  running  in  a  Bonfh  ireaV 
mtf  dtoctten  enter*  tae  Arabian  Be*  near  the  western  extremity  of  Hlndoetan. 
a.  Iflebnhrt  Ancient  Hist.  1. 55. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  FABULOUS  AND   LEGENDARY  PERIOD  07  GRECIAN 
HISTORY: 

SIDING  WITH  TBI  CLOU  OF  THB  TROJAN  Wlft,   1183  B    Ck 

ANALYSIS.  1.  Extent  of  Ancient  Greece.  Of  Modern  Greece  The  mc*  ancient  name  of 
tbe  country  .-2.  Tbe  two  general  divisions  of  Modern  Greece.  Extent  of  Northern  Greet* 
Of  the  Morea,  Whole  area  of  tbe  country  10  renowned  In  history.— 3.  The  giaeral  surface  of 
the  country.    Its  fertility.— 4.  Mountains  of  Greece.    Rivers.   Climate.   Tbes 


5.  Grkcia*  Mythology,  the  proper  introduction  to  Grecian  history.— ft.  Chaos.  Earth,  ant 
Heaven.  The  oflspring  of  Earth  and  U*  renua,  [XT'  ranos ;  the  Titans :  the  Cyclopes.]— 7.  U'  ranns 
to  dethroned,  aiidUsueceedM  by  Set' urn.  [The  Paries:  the  Giants:  and  the  MeOan  Nymphs. 
Venus.  Saturn,  Jupiter.  Nep'tnne.  Pluto.]— a  War  of  IhnTUans  against  Set' urn.  War 
of  the  Giants  with  Jupiter.  The  result.  New  dynasty  of  the  godV-9.  The  wives  of  Jupiter. 
[Juno.]  EU  efflprmg.  [Mer'cury.  Mars.  Apot'lo.  Vol*  can.  Diane.  Miner*  va.]  Other 
.  celestial  divinities.  [Ceres.  Ves'ia.]— 10,  Other  deities  not  included  among  the  celestials, 
[BaCchus.  Iris.  Hebe.  The  Muses.  The  Fates.  The  Graces.]  Monsters.  [Harpies.  Gor*- 
gons.]  BebeDions  against  Jupiter.  [Olym'pus,]— 11.  Numbers,  and  character,  of  the  legends 
of  the  gods.   Vulgar  belief,  and  philosophical  explanations  of  them. 

12.  Eaelxbst  Imuarrurrs  or  Greece.  The  Pelas'gians.  Tribes  included  under  this 
name.— 13.  Character  and  civilization  of  the  Pelas'gians.  [Cyclopean  structures.  Asia 
Minor.]— 14.  Foamex  Settlers  ih  Gaaacn.  Reputed  founding  of  AT  go*.  [Ar-gos.  Ar*- 
golis.  Oceanus.  In'achus.]  The  accounts  of  the  early  Grecian  settlements  not  reaabls.— in, 
The  founding  of  Athens.  [At'tica.  Ogy'ges.]  The  elements  of  Grecian  dvOlzation  attributed 
toOecrops.  The  story  of  Osoronsfoubttewnwuloin^ 

er*va  and  Nep'tune.— 17.  Cran'ans  and  AmpbJe'tyon.  Dan' ana  and  Oad'mua,  [Bceotia* 
Thebes,]— 18.  General  character  of  the  accounts  of  foreign  settlers  in  Greece.  Value  of  these  tre* 
dtttona.  The  probable  troth  in  relation  to  them,  which  accomits  for  the  mteralxturetflbre^ 
with  Grecian  mythology.    [iEgean  Sea.] 

19.  The  Hsllbhss  appear  In  Thessaly,  about  1384  B.  CL,  and  become  the  ruling  class  among 
the  Grecians^— SO.  Hellen  the  son  of  Deucalion.  The  several  Grecian  tribes.  The  jE6Uan  tribe. 
—SI.  The  Hsaoio  Aoa.  Our  knowledge  of  Grecian  history  during  this  period.  Character  and 
value  of  the  Heroic  legends.  The  most  important  of  them.  [1st.  Hercules.  2d.  Theseus.  3d. 
Argonautic  expedition.  4th.  Theban  and  Ar'golic  war.}— S3.  The  Argonautic  expedition 
thought  the  most  important.  Probably  a  poetic  nation,  [Samouiraee.  Enxine  Sea.]  Proba- 
bmty  of  naval  expedltlona  at  this  early  period,  and  tiieir  results.  [Minos.  Crete}-***.  Open- 
lag  of  the  Trojan  war.  Its  alleged  causes.  [Troy.  Urate' inoauHM.  Parlay—the  flight  of 
Helen,- the  war  which  foltowed.— 25.  Remarks  on  U»e  supposed  reality  of  the  war.  [The  fable 
of  Helen.]— M.  What  feted  «i  troth  is  to  he  extracted  from  Homer's  account 

Cotbhpobart  History.— I.  Our  limited  taiowlsdge  of  cotemporary  history  during  One 
period.  Rome.  Europe.  Central  Western  Asia.  Egyptian  History.— 1  The  conqoesta  of 
flesos'tria.  [Libya,  Ethiopia.  The  Ganges,  Thradans  and  Scythians.]  The  columns  erect- 
ad  by  Sesos* trls.— 3.  Statues  of  Sesostris  at  Ipsam'bouL  Historical  sculptures.—!  Bomarks 
on  tbe  evidences  of  the  existence  of  this  conqueror.  The  close  of  his  reign.  Subsequent 
Egyptian  history-— 5.  The  Israelites  at  the  period  of  the  ootimvmcement  of  Grecian  history. 
Thetrsltiiatkin  after  the  oeath  of  Joaeph,  Their  exodus  from  Egypt,  1648  B.  a-^  Wander 
tnga  ib  use  wisssreujui    i^BjsjBjge  or  use-  rwttsjn    r Aiuean*  Mvosjn.   psMswsjaji    usjatji  #w 
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Moan.  Ieraal  during  the  tuie  of  Joshna  and  the  elden.—7.  Ierael  raled  by  Judges  until  the 
tfane  of  Said.  The  Israelites  frequently  apostatize  to  idolatry.  [Moabites.  Canaanitee.}-& 
Their  dettveratiee  from  the  Mid' ianites  and  Am'sJekUes.  [Localities  of  these  MbeaJ-0.  De- 
flTeraiico  from  UwPhillatijies  and  Ammonites.  [Localities  of  these  tribes.]  Samson,  Eli,  and 
Bemud.    Saul  anointed  king  orer  Israel,  1110  B.  C.— 10.  Closing  remarks. 

1.  Greece,  which  is  the  Roman  name  of  the  country  whose  his- 
i.  osoGRAPm-  t°rv  we  next  P1"0066*  *°  narrate,  hot  which  was  called 

cuLSKOBir-  by  the  natives  He?  las,  denoting  the  country  of  the 
TI0V*  Hellin6sy  comprised,  in  its  most  flourishing  period, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  great  eastern  peninsula  of  southern  Europe 
-—extending  north  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  waters  of  the 
Grecian  Archipelago.  Modern  Greece,  however,  has  a  less  extent 
en  the  north,  as  Thes'  saly,  Epirus,  and  Macedonia  have  been  taken 
from  it,  and  annexed  to  the  Turkish  empire.  The  area  of  Modern 
Greece  is  less  than  that  of  Portugal ;  but  owing  to  the  irregularities 
of  its  shores,  its  range  of  seacoast  is  greater  than  that  of  the  whole 
of  Spain.  The  most  ancient  name  by  which  Greece  was  known  to 
other  nations  was  I6ma, — a  term  whioh  Josephus  derives  from  Ja- 
van,  the  son  of  Japhet,  and  grandson  of  Noah :  although  the  Greeks 
themselves  applied  the  term  Zones  only  to  the  descendants  of  the 
fabulous  I' on,  son  of  Xuthus. 

2.  Modern  Greece  is  divided  into  two  principal  portions : — North- 
ern Greece  or  Hel'  las,  and  Southern  Greece,  or  Morea — anciently 
called  Peloponnesus.  The  former  includes  the  country  of  the  an* 
cient  Grecian  States,  Acarnania,  JEtolia,  Loeris,  Phoois,  Doris, 
Boeotia,  Euboe'  a,  and  At'  tica ;  and  the  latter,  the  Peloponnesiaa 
States  of  E'  lis,  Achaia,  Gor'inth,  Ar'golis,  Laoonia,  and  Messenia; 
whose  localities  may  be  learned  from  the  accompanying  map.  The 
greatest  length  of  the  northern  portion,  whioh  is  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  is  about  two  hundred  miles,  with  an  average  width  of 
fifty  miles.  The  greatest  length  of  the  Morea,  which  is  from  north 
to  south,  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles.  The  whole  area  of 
the  country  so  renowned  in  history  under  the  name  of  Greece  or 
Hel'  las,  is  only  about  twenty  thousand  square  miles,  which  is  less 
than  half  the  area  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

3.  The  general  surface  of  Greece  is  mountainous ;  and  almost  the 
only  fertile  spots  are  the  numerous  and  usually  narrow  plains  along 
the  sea-shore  and  the  banks  of  rivers,  or,  as  in  several  places,  large 
basins,  whioh  apparently  once  formed  the  beds  of  mountain  lakes. 
The  largest  tracts  of  level  country  are  in  western  Hel'  las,  and  along 
the  northern  and  north-western  shores  of  the  Morea. 
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4.  The  mountains  of  Greece  are  of  the  Alpine  character,  and  are 
remarkable  for  their  numerous  grottos  and  caverns.  Their  abrupt 
summits  never  rise  to  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow.  There  are  no 
navigable  rivers  in  Greece,  but  this  want  is  obviated  by  the  numerous, 
gulfs  and  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  indent  the  coast  on  every  side,  and 
thus  furnish  unusual  facilities  to  commerce,  while  they  add  to  the 
variety  and  beauty  of  the  scenery.  The  climate  of  Greece  is  for  the 
4*est  part  healthy,  except  in  the  low  and  marshy  tracts  around  the 
shores  and  lakes.  The  winters  are  short.  Spring  and  autumn  are 
rainy  seasons!  when  many  parts  ef  the  country  are  inundated ;  but 
during  the  whole  summer,  which  comprises  half  the  year,  a  cloud  in» 
the  sky  is  rare  in  several  parts  of  the  country.  Grecian  scenery  is. 
unsurpassed  in  romantic  wildness  and  beauty ;  but  our  deepest  inter- 
est  in  the  country  arises  from  its  classical  associations,  and  the  ruins 
ef  ancient  art  and  splendor  scattered  over  it 

5.  As  the  Greeks,  in  common  with  the  Egyptians  and  other  East- 
ern nations,  placed  jbhe  reign  of  the  gods  anterior  to  the 

race  of  mortals,  therefore  Grecian  mythology1  forms  the    ^^^^ 
most  appropriatejntroduotion  to  Grecian  history. 

6.  According  to  Grecian  philosophy,  first  in  the  order  of  time 
came  Chaos,  a  heterogeneous  mass  containing  all  the  seeds  of  nature ; 
then  "  broad-breasted  Earth,1'  the  mother  of  the  gods,  who  produced 
U'  ranus,  er  Heaven,  the  mountains,  and  the  barren  and  billowy  sea. 
Then  Earth  married  U'  ranus"  or  Heaven,  and  from  this  union  came 
a  numerous  and  powerful  brood,  the  Titans'  and  the  Cyclopes,4  and 
the  gods  of  the  wintry  season, — Kot'  tos,  Briareus,  and  Gty'ges,  who 
had  each  a  hundred  hands, — supposed  to  be  personifications  of  the 
hail,  the  rain,  and  the  snow. 

1.  Mythology,  from  two  Greek  words  signifying  a  «/****  w  and  a  « discpnraej*  la  a  system 
of  myths,  or  fabulous  opinion*  and  doctrines  respecting  tbe  deities  which  heathen  nations 
have  supposed  to  preside  over  tbe  world,  or  to  influence  it*  affairs. 

8.  ZTronu*,  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  "heaven,*  or  "sky,"  was  the  meet  ancient  of  all 


3L  Hie  Titan*  were  six  males— Oceanus,  Coloa,  Cries,  Hyperion,  Japetas,  and  Kronos,  or 
Sat'  urn,  and  six  females,— Tbeia,  Rhea,  Themis,  Mnemos'  yne,  Phcs'  be,  and  Tethye.  Oc*sa«a» 
or  the  Ocean,  espoused  his  stater  Tttfaya,  and  UH^cbikb^an  were  the  rivers  of  the  earth,  and  the 
three  thousand  Oceanldes  or  Ocean-nymphs.  Hyperion  married  his  sister  Theia,  by  whom  he 
had  Aurora,  or  the  morning,  and  also  the  son  and  moon. 

4  The  ojftiipu  were  a  race  of  gigantic  size,  having  bntoM  eye,  and  that  placed  u  the  oentn) 
of  the  forehead.  According  to  some  accounts  there  were  many  of  this  race,  but  according  to 
the  poet  Hesiod,  the  principal  authority  in  Grecian  mythology,  they  were  only  three  In  num- 
ber, Bran'  Us,  St*"  o?ts,  and  Jlr'ge*,  words  which  signify  In  the  Greek,  Thunder,  T.jghtamg» 
and  (he  rapid  Flame.  The  poets  converted  them  into  smiths— the  assistants  of  the  Are-god 
Vulcan.  Tbe  Cyclopes  were  probably  personifications  of  the  energies  of  the  "powers  of  the 
•Jr." 
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7.  The  Titans  made  war  upon  their  father,  who  was  wounded  by 
Sat' urn,1  the  youngest  and  bravest  of  his  sons.  From  the  drops  of 
blood  which  flowed  from  the  wound  and  fell  upon  the  earth,  sprung 
the  Furies,*  the  Giants/  and  the  Melian  nymphs;4  and  from  those 
which  fell  into  the  sea,  sprung  Venus,*  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty. 
U'ranus  or  Heaven  being  dethroned,  Sat' urn,  by  the  consent  of  his 
brethren,  was  permitted  to  reign  in  his  stead,  on  condition  that  he 
would  destroy  all  his  male  children:  but  Rhea  his  wife  concealed 
from  him  the  birth  of  Jupiter,'  Nep'  tune,'  and  Pluto.* 


1.  Sat  urn,  the  youngest  but  most  powerful  of  the  Titans,  called  by  the  Greeks,  Kronoa,  a 
word  signifying  "Time,*  Is  generally  represented  as  an  old  man,  bent  by  age  and  Infirmity, 
holding  a  scythe  In  his  right  hand,  together  with  a  serpent  that  bites  Us  own  toll,  which  is  an 
emblem  of  time,  and  of  the  revelation  of  the  year.  In  his  left  hand  he  has  a  child  which  ho 
raises  up  as  If  to  deYour  it— as  time  devours  all  things. 

When  Sat'  urn  was  banished  by  his  son  Jupiter,  he  Is  said  to  have  fled  to  Italy,  where  he 
employed  himself  in  civilizing  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  people.  His  reign  there  was  so 
beneficent  and  virtuous  that  mankind  have  called  it  the  gold**  agt.  According  to  Hestod, 
Sat' urn  ruled  over  the  Isles  of  the  Blessed,  at  the  end  of  the  earth,  by  the  "deep  eddying 


8.  The  F*rie*  were  three  goddesses,  whose  names  signified  the  **  Unceasing,"  the  "Envier," 
and  the  "  Blood-avenger."  They  are  usualy  represented  with  looks  full  of  terror,  each  brand- 
ishing a  torch  in  one  hand  and  a  scourge  of  snakes  in  the  other.  They  torment  erailty  .con- 
sciences, and  punish  the  crimes  of  bad  men. 

3.  The  Giant*  are  represented  as  of  uncommon  stature,  with  strength  proportioned  to  their 
glgantio  size.  The  war  of  the  Titans  against  Sat'  urn,  and  that  of  the  Giants  against  Jupiter,  are 
very  celebrated  in  mythology.  It  is  believed  that  the  Giants  were  nothing  more  than  the  € 
gies  of  nature  personified,  and  that  the  war  with  Jupiter  is  an  allegorical  representation  of  a 
tremendous  convulsion  of  nature  in  early  times. 

A.  In  Grecian  mythology,  all  the  regions  of  earth  and  water  were  peopled  with  beautiful  fe- 
male forms  called  nymphs,  divided  into  various  orders  according  to  the  place  of  their  abode. 
The  Melian  nymphs  were  those  which  watched  over  gardens  and  flocks. 

5.  Vinust  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  goddesses,  is  sometimes  represented  as  rising  out  of 
the  sea,  and  wringing  her  locks,— sometimes  drawn  in  a  sea-shell  by  Tritons— sea-deities  that 
were  half  fish  and  half  human—and  sometimes  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  swans.  Swans,  doves, 
and  sparrows,  were  sacred  to  her.    Her  favorite  plants  were  the  rose  and  the  myrtle. 

ft.  Jtpiter,  called  the  u  father  of  men  and  gods,"  Is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  entire  system  or 
the  universe.  He  is  supreme  over  all :  earthly  monarchs  derive  their  authority  from  him,  and 
his  will  is  fate.  He  is  generally  represented  as  majestic  in  appearance,  seated  on  a  throne,  with 
a  sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  thunderbolts  in  the  other.  The  eagle,  which  Is  sacred  to  him,  is 
standing  by  his  side.  Regarding  Jupiter  as  the  surrounding. ether,  or  atmosphere,  the  numer- 
ous fables  of  this  monarch  of  the  gods  may  be  considered  allegories  which  typify  the  great  gen- 
erative power  of  the  universe,  displaying  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  under  the  greatest 
diversity  of  forms. 

7.  JVYp'  tune,  the  "Earth-shaker,"  and  ruler  of  the  sea,  is  second  only  to  Jupiter  in  povre* 
He  is  represented,  like  Jupiter,  of  a  serene  and  majestic  aspect,  seated  in  a  chariot  made  of  a 
shell,  bearing  a  trident  in  his  right  hand,  and  drawn  by  dolphins  and  sea-horses;  while  the 
tritons,  nymphs,  and  other  sea-monsters,  gambol  around  him. 

8.  P/*to,  called  also  Hades  and  Or'  ens,  the  god  of  the  lower  world,  Is  represented  as  a  man 
of  a  stern  aspect,  seated  on  a  throne  of  sulphur,  from  beneath  which  flow  the  rivers  Lethe  or 
Oblivion,  Phleg'  ethon,  Cocy'  tus,  and  Ach'  eron.  In  one  hand  he  holds  a  bldent,  or  sceptre 
with  two  forks,  and  In  the  other  the  keys  of  helL  His  queen,  Pros'  erpine,  Is  sometimes  seated 
by  him.   He  Is  described  by  the  poets  as  a  being  Inexorable  and  deaf  to  supplication,  and  an 
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8.  The  Titans,  informed  that  Sat' urn  had  saved  his  children, 
made  war  upon  him  and  dethroned  him ;  hut  he  was  restored  by  his 
son  JfApiter.  Yet  the  iatter  afterwards  conspired  against  his  father, 
and  after  a  long  war  with  him  and  his  giant  progeny,  which  lasted 
ten  loll  years,  and  in  which  all  the  gods  took  part,  he  drove  Sat' urn 
from  the  kingdom,  and  then  divided,  between  himself  and  his 
brothers  Nep'tune  and  Pluto,  the  dominion  of  the  universe,  taking 
heaven  as  his  own  portion,  and  assigning  the  sea  to  Nep'  tune,  and 
to  Pluto  the  lower  regions,  the  abodes  of  the  dead.  With  Jupiter 
and  his  brethren  begins  a  new  dynasty  of  the  gods,  being  those,  for 
the  most  part,  whom  the  Greeks  recognised  and  worshipped. 

9.  Jupiter  had  several  wives,  both  goddesses  and  mortals,  but 
last  of  all  he  married  his  sister  Jftno,1  who  maintained,  permanently, 
the  dignity  of  queen  of  the  gods.  The  offspring  of  Jupiter  were 
numerous,  comprising  both  celestial  and  terrestrial  divinities.  The 
most  noted  of  the  former  were  Mer'  cury,1  Mars,*  Apol'  lo,*  Yul'  can,* 

object  of  aversion  and  hatred  to  both  gods  and  men.  From  his  realms  there  is  no  retain,  and 
aS  mankind,  sooner  or  later,  are  sore  to  be  gathered  into  his  kingdom. 

to  none  of  the  goddesses  woold  marry  the  stem  and  gloomy  god,  he  seized  Pros'  orpine,  the 
daughter  of  Geres,  while  she  was  gathering  flowers,  and  opening  a  passage  through  the  earth, 
canted  her  to  Ms  abode,  and  made  her  qoeen  of  his  dominions, 

L  .Mum,  a  goddess  of  a  dignified  and  matronly  air,  bat  haughty,  Jealous,  and  inexorable,  Is 
supitcmikul  sometimes  as  seated  on  a  throne,  holding  in  one  hand  a  pomegranate,  and  in  the 
other  a  golden  sceptre,  with  a  cuckoo  on  its  top ;  and  at  others,  as  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  pea- 
cooks,  and  attended  by  P  He,  the  goddess  of  the  rainbow. 

The  many  quarrels  attributed  to  Jupiter  and  Juno,  are  supposed  to  be  physical  allegories— 
Jupiter  rqsFweiitliig  the  ether,  or  upper  regions  of  the  air,  and  Juno  the  lower  strata— hence 
their  quarrels  are  the  atomic  that  pass  over  the  earth:  and  the  capricious  and  quick-changing 
temper  of  the  spouse  of  Jove,  is  typical  of  the  erer-Yarylng  changes  thai  disturb  our  atmos- 


SL  JkVeify,  the  contdont,  messenger,  interpreter,  and  ambassador  of  the  gods,  was  himself 
the  god  of  eloquence,  and  the  patron  of  orators,  merchants,  thieves  and  robbers,  travellers  and 
shepherds.  He  Is  said  to  have  invented  the  lyre,  letters,  commerce,  and  gymnastic  exorcises. 
Bis  thieving  exploits  are  celebrated.  He  is  usually  represented  with  a  cloak  neatly  arranged 
onJua  person,  having  a  winged  cap  on  his  bead,  and  winged  sandals  on  his  feet  In  his  hand 
he  bean  hie  wand  or  stair,  with  wings  at  Its  extremity,  and  two  serpents  twined  about  it 

&  Jsfara,  the  god  of  war,  was  of  huge  size  and  prodigious  strength,  and  his  voice  was  louder 
than  that  of  ten  thousand  mortals.  He  is  represented  as  a  warrior  of  a  severe  and  menacing 
sis,  dressed  la  use  style  of  the  Heroic  Age,  with  a  cuirass  on,  and  a  round  Grecian  shield  on  his 
arm.  He  is  sometimes  seen  standing  in  a  chariot,  with  Bellona  his  sister  for  a  charioteer. 
Terror  and  Pear  accompany  him;  Discord,  in  tattered  garments,  goes  before  him,  and  Anger 


4.  jffTloi  the  god  of  archery,  prophecy,  and  music,  Is  represented  In  the  perfection  of  manly 
cvength  and  beauty,  with  hair  long  and  curling,  and  bound  behind  his  bead ;  his  brows  are 
wreathed  with  bay :  sometimes  he  bears  a  lyre  in  his  band,  and  sometimes  a  bow,  with  a  gold- 
en quiver  of  arrows  at  his  back. 

5.  FVcm  wmstheflre-god  of  the  Greeks,  and  we  artificer  of  heaven.  He  was  born  lame, 
and  hie  mother  Juno  was  so  shocked  at  the  sight  that  she  flung  him  from  Olym'pus.    Ha 

>  uunderbotts  of  Jupiter,  also  the  arms  of  gods  and  demi-gods.   He  Is  usually  repre- 
I  at  of  ripe  age,  wttis  a  serious  consonance  and  muscular  form.   His  hair  hangs  in  carta 
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Difaa,'  and  Miner' va.'  Tiusre  were  two  other  cotartial  divinities, 
Cores'  and  Ves'  ta,4  making,  with  Jiino,  Nep'  tune,  and  Pl&to,  tweiv* 
in  all. 

1 0.  The  number  of  other  deities,  not  included  among  the  celestials, 
was  indefinite,  the  most  noted  of  whom  were  Bac'chns,*  Trie,6  Hebe,' 
the  Muses,*  the  Fates,9  and  the  Graces;10  also  Sleep,  Dreams,  and 
Death.  There  were  also  monsters,  the  offspring  of  the  gods,  pos- 
sessed of  free  will  and  intelligence,  and  having  the  mixed  forms  of 

en  his  shoulders.  He  generally  appears  at  his  anvil,  m  *  short  tonic,  with  his  right  urn  bare, 
and  sometime*  with  a  pointed  cap  on  his  head. 

1.  Didna,  the  exact  counterpart  of  her  brother  ApoV  lo,  waa  queen  of  the  woods,  end  the 
goddess  of  hunting.  She  devoted  herself  to  perpetual  celibacy,  and  her  chief  joy  was  to  apeed 
like  a  Dorian  maid  over  the  hula,  fbUowed  by  a  tndn  of  nyia^hs,  ui  pertolt  of  the  flyhaz  game. 
Kbe  is  represented  aa  a  strong,  active  maiden,  lightly  clad,  with  a  bow  or  homing  spear  in  her 
hand,  a  quiver  of  arrows  on  her  shoulders,  wearing  the  Cretan  hunting-shoes,  and  attended  by 
abound. 

3.  ^mi^  s^  the  s^ddeas  of  wisdom  and  sldll,  and,  as  opposed  to  Man,  the  patroness  and 
teacher  of  Just  and  scientific  warfare,  la  said  to  hare  sprung,  full  armed,  from  the  brant  of  Jn 
plter.  She  la  represented  with  a  serious  and  thoughtful  countenance;  her  heir  hangs  in  ring- 
lets oyer  her  shoulders,  and  a  helmet  covers  her  head:  she  wears  a  king  tunic  or  Km£2b,  and 
bears  a  spear  in  one  hand,  and  an  aagls  or  shield,  on  which  Is  a  figure  of  the  Gorgonfe  head,  m 
the  other. 

3.  C*r«  waa  the  goddess  of  grain  and  harvests.  The  meat  celebrated  event  In  her  history  la 
the  carrying  off  of  her  daughter  Proa'  erpine  by  Pluto,  and  the  search  of  the  goddess  alter  haw 
throughout  the  whole  world.  Thelbrmof  Oeres  is  like  that  of  Juno.  She  h>  represented  bear* 
log  poppies  and  ears  of  corn  in  one  hand,  a  lighted  torch  in  the  ether,  and  wearing  on  her  head 
a  garland  of  popples.  She  Is  also  represented  riding  in  a  ehariot  drawn. by  dragons*  tuawelftai 
tributlng  corn  to  the  different  regions  of  the  earth. 

4.  Pes' fa,  the  virgin  goddess  who  presided  over  the  otanestio  hearth, Is  ro|>eeaiilad  *a  a  leaf 
flowing  robe,  with  a  veil  on  her  head,  a  lamp  In  one  hand,  and  a  spear  or  Javelin  in  the  other. 

In  every  Grecian  city  an  altar  was  dedicated  to  her,  on  which  a  sacred  Are  waa  kept aneiatj 

burning.  In  her  temple  at  Rome  the  sacred  fire  waa  guarded  by  ate  prleateaiai,  called  the 
Vestal  Virgins. 

5.  BaccktL*,  the  god  of  wine,  and  the  patron  of  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  la  rBprwanHd 
aa  an  effeminate  young  man,  with  long  flowing  heir,  crowned  wl th  a  garland  of  vine  leaves, 
and  generally  covered  with  a  cloak  thrown  loosely  over  his  shenldeta.  In  ram  liana  *-  ~i  hnMa  a 
goblet,  and  in  the  other  clusters  of  grapes  and  a  short  dagger, 

6.  /ri«,  the  u  golden  winged,'*  waa  the  goddess  of  the  rainbow,  and  epecial  I 
Hog  and  queen  of  Olympus. 

7.  The  blooming  Hebe,  the  goddess  of  Youth,  was  a  kind  of  ineJdeervaut  who  handed  e 
the  nectar  at  the  banquets  of  the  gods. 

8.  The  Muses,  nine  In  number,  were  goddesses  who  presided  over  poetry,  muses,  and  all  ase 
liberal  arts  and  sciences.  They  are  thought  to  be  panonlfleatlnai  of  the  Inrenttve  saves*  of 
the  mind,  as  displayed  In  the  several  arte. 

ft.  The  tout  were  three  goddesses  who  presided  over  the  destinies  of  a*ertabt~lafc  Clash*) 
who  held  the  distaff;  3d,  Lach'  eats,  who  spun  each  one's  pxtlonofthetbrcrtof  Urn;  a*dM» 
At'  ropos,  who  eat  off  the  thread  with  her  scissors. 

"Cttlho  and  Lech'  esn\  whose  boundless  sway, 
With  AT  ropos,  both  men  and  gods  obey  f— Hision. 

10.  The  Qrmcu  were  three  young  and  beanttful  sisters,  whose  ne>?m  signified,  reipesttvetr, 
Splendor,  Joy,  and  Pleasure.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  aymbeUeal  reasneonlatlon  «f 
an  that  la  beautiful  and  attractive.  Dm^  are  represented  as  <1 
mefc  erne  entwined. 
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animals  and  men.  Such  were  the  Har'pies;'  the  Gorgons,3  the 
winged  horse  Peg'asus;  the  fifty,  or,  as  some  say,  the  hundred  head- 
ed dog  Oer7 herns;  the  Cen'taurs,  half  men  and  half  horses;  the 
Ler'nean  Hy'dra,  »  famous  water  serpent ;  and  Scyl'la  and  Charyb'- 
dis,  fearful  sea  monsters,  the  one  changed  into  a  rock,  and  the  other 
into  a  whirlpool  on  the  coast  of  Sicily, — the  dread  of  mariners. 
Many  rebellions  attempts  were  made  by  the  gods  and  demigods  to 
dethrone  Jupiter;  but  by  his  unparalleled  strength  he  overcame  all 
his  enemies,  and  holding  his  court  on  mount  Olym'pus,*  reigned  su- 
preme god  oyer  heaven  and  earth. 

11.  Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  Grecian  mythology.  The  legends 
of  the  gods  and  goddesses  ate  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  of 
exceeding  interest  and  beauty,  while  others  shock  and  disgust  us  by 
the  gross  impossibilities  and  hideous  deformities  which  they  reveal. 
The  great  mass  of  the  Grecian  people  appear  to  have  believed  that 
their  divinities  were  real  persons ;  but  their  philosophers  explained 
the  legends  concerning  them  as  allegorical  representations  of  general 
physical  and  moral  truths.  The  Greek,  therefore,  instead  of  wor- 
shipping nature,  worshipped  the  powers  of  nature  personified. 

12.  The  earliest  reliable  information  that  we  possess  of  the  country 
denominated  Greece,  represents  it  in  the  possession  of  ^  mLIBT 
a  number  of  rude  tribes,  of  which  the  Pelas'gians  were  inhabitants 
the  most  numerous  and  powerful,  and  probably  the  most  °*  QJUtE0K- 
ancient.  The  name  Pelas'gians  was  also  a  general  one,  under 
which  were  included  many  kindred  tribes,  such  as  the  Dol'  opes,  Chi- 
ones,  and  Gra&'ci;  but  still  the  origin  and  extent  of  the  race  are  in- 
volved in  much  obscurity. 

13.  Of  the  early  character  of  the  Pelas'gians,  and  of  the  degree 
of  civilisation  to  which  they  had  attained  before  the  reputed  found- 
ing of  At'  gos,  we  have  unsatisfactory  and  conflicting  accounts.  On 
the  one  hand  they  are  represented  as  no  better  than  the  rudest  bar- 
barians, dwelling  in  caves,  subsisting  on  reptiles,  herbs,  and  wild 
fruits,  and  strangers  to  the  simplest  arts  of  civilized  life.  Other  and 
more  reliable  traditions,  however,  attribute  to  them  a  knowledge  of 

1.  The  Has  pie*  were  three-winged  monsters  who  had  female  frees,  and  the  bodies  wings, 
and  daws  of  birds.  They  are  supposed  to  be  personifications  of  the  terrors  of  the  storm— de- 
mons riding  upon  the  wind,  and  directing  its  blasts, 

SL  The  0*r'£&m  were  three  hideous  female  forms,  who  turned  to  stone  all  whom  they  Used 
fhefr  eyes  upon.   They  are  supposed  to  be  personifications  of  the  terrors  of  the  sea.  .> 

3.  Ofyiaya*  is  a  ^biaied  raountata  of  Greece,  iot^  lb 

the  highest  summit  in  the  range  the  name  Olympus  was  specially  applied  by  the  poets.  Itwaa 
me  tabled  residence  of  the  gaaV,  and  hence  the  name  "Olym' pus*  was  freotieotly  used  tor 
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agriculture,  and  some  little  acquaintance  with  navigation;  while 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  they  were  the  authors*  of  those  huge 
structures  commonly  called  Cyclopean,1  remains  of  which  are  still 
visible  in  many  parts  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and  on  the  western  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.* 

14.  Ar'gos,*  the  capital  of  Ar' golis,4  is  generally  considered  the 
xv.  foreign  mos*  a*"5*611*  city  of  Greece;  and  its  reputed  founding 
wrrLEBs  in  by  In'achus,  a  son  of  the  god  Oeeanus,*  1856' years  be- 
grkece.     fore  tke  Christian  era,  is  usually  assigned  as  the  period 
of  the  commencement  of  Grecian  history.     But  the  massive  Cycle* 
pean  walls  of  Ar'  gos  evidently  show  the  Pelas'  gic  origin  of  the  place, 
in  opposition  to  the  traditionary  Phoenician  origin  of  In'achus, 
whose  very  existence  is  quite  problematical.     And  indeed  the  ac- 
counts usually  given  of  early  foreign  settlers  in  Greece,  who  planted 
colonies  there,  founded  dynasties,  built  cities,  and  introduced  a 

1.  The  Cyclopean  structures  wen  works  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  consisting  of  walls  and 
circular  buildings,  constructed  of  immense  blocks  of  stone  placed  upon  each  other  without 
cement,  but  so  nicely  fitted  as  to  form  the  most  solid  masonry.  The  most  remarkable  are  cer- 
tain walls  at  Tlr'  yns,  or  Tlryn'  thus,  and  the  circular  tower  of  At'  reus  at  Mycena,  both  cities 
of  Ar'  golfs  in  Greece.  The  structure  at  Mycena  is  a  hollow  cone  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and  at 
many  in  height,  formerly  terminating  in  a  point ;  but  the  central  stone  and  a  few  others  hare 
been  removed.  The  Greek  poets  ascribed  these  structures  to  the  three  Cycl6pes  Brtntet,  8ter'~ 
cptt,  and  At'  get,  fabulous  one-eyed  giants,  whose  employment  was  to  fabricate  the  thunder* 
bolts  of  Jupiter.    (See  OyciSpet,  p.  22.) 

3.  Atia  Minor,  (or  Lesser  Asia,)  now  embraced  mostly  in  the  Asiatic  portion  of  Turkey, 
comprised  that  western  peninsula  of  Asia  which  lies  between  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Black  Sea.    (Set  Map,  No.  IV.) 

3.  Ar'gos,  a  city  of  southern  Greece,  and  anciently  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Ar*  golis,  to 
situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  In'achus,  two  mQes  from  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of 
Ar'gos,  and  on  the  western  side  of  a  plain  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  four  or  five  in 
width.  The  eastern  side  of  the  plain  is  dry  and  barren,  and  here  were  situated  Tir'  yns,  from 
which  Her*  cules  departed  at  the  commencement  of  his  tt  labors,"  and  Mycena,  the  royal  city 
of  Agamem' non.  The  immediate  vicinity  of  Ar'gos  was  injured  by  excess  of  moisture.  Here, 
near  the  Gulf,  was  the  marsh  of  Lor'  no,  celebrated  for  the  Ler*  noan  Hy '  dra,  which  Her'  cules 
slew. 

But  few  vestiges  of  the  ancient  city  of  Ar*  gos  are  now  to  be  seen.  The  elevated  rock  on 
which  stood  the  ancient  citadel,  is  now  surmounted  by  a  modern  castle.  The  town  suffered 
much  during  the  revolutionary  struggle  between  the  Greeks  and  Turks.  The  present  popula- 
tion is  about  3,000.    (Stt  Map,  No.  I.) 

4.  Ar'golit,  a  country  of  Southern  Greece,  is  properly  a  neck  of  land,  deriving  its  name  from 
its  capital  city,  Ar'  gos,  and  extending  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  Arcadia  flfty-fbur  miles 
into  the  sea,  where  it  terminates  in  the  promontory  of  Sell'  laum.  Among  the  noted  places  in 
Ar'  golis  have  been  mentioned  Ar'  gos,  Mycena,  Tir'  yns,  and  the  Ler*  nean  marsh.  JWsmo, 
in  the  north  of  Ar*  golis,  was  celebrated  for  the  Mmean  lion,  and  for  the  games  Instituted  there 
in  honor  of  Nep'  tune.  Jfabplia,  or  Napoli  di  Roman!,  which  was  the  post  and  arsenal  of 
and  en t  Ar'  gos  during  the  best  period  of  Grecian  history,  is  now  a  flourishing,  enterprising, 
and  beautiful  town  of  about  16,000  inhabitants.    (See  Map,  No.  It) 

5.  Ociann*.  (See  "The  Titans,"  p.  88)  In'  achnt  was  probably  only  a  river,  personified  into 
the  founder  of  a  Greets?!  state. 

a.  ThirwaU'a  Greece  i.  p.  52;  Anthonys  Oatatoal  Diet,  erUdea  PtUtgi  voAAr'ty;  also 
Beeren's  Manual  of  Ancient  History,  p.  110. 
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knowledge  of  the  arts  unknown  to  the  ruder  natives,  must  be  taken 
with  a  great  degree  of  abatement 

15.  Cecrops,  an  Egyptian,  is  said  to  have  led  a  colony  from 
the  Delta  to  Greece  about  the  year  1556  B.'C.  Two  years  later, 
proceeding  to  At'tica,1  which  had  been  desolated  by  a  deluge  a  cen- 
tury before,  during  the  reign  of  Og/  yges,*  he  is  said  to  have  founded, 
on  the  Cecropian  rock,  a  new  city,  which- he  called  Athens,*  in  honor 
of  the  Grecian  goddess  Athe'  na,  whom  the  Romans  called  Miner'  va. 
To  Cecrops  has  been  ascribed  the  institution  of  marriage,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  first  elements  of  Grecian  civilisation ;  yet,  not 
only  has  the  Egyptian  origin  of  Cecrops  been  doubted,  but  his  very 
existence  has  been  denied,*  and  the  whole  story  of  his  Egyptian  col- 
ony, and  of  the  arts  which  he  is  said  to  have  established,  has  been 
attributed,  with  much  show  of  reason,  to  a  homesprung  Attic  fable. 

16.  As  a  part  of  the  history  of  Cecrops,  it  is  represented  that  in 
his  days  the  gods  began  to  choose  favorite  spots  among  the  dwellings 
of  men  for  their  residences ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  particular 
deities  began  to  be  worshipped  with  especial  homage  in  particular 
cities;  and  that  when  Miner7  va  and  Nep'  tune  claimed  the  homage 
ot  At'  tica,  Cecrops  was  chosen  umpire  of  the  dispute.  Nep'  tune 
asserted  that  he  had  appropriated  the  oountry  to  himself  before  H 
had  been  claimed  by  Miner' va,  by  planting  his  trident  on  the  rock 
of  the  Aorop'  olis  of  Athens ;  and,  as  proof  of  his  claim,  he  pointed 

L  Jit  ties,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  States,  and  the  least  proportioned,  In  extent, 
of  any  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  its  fame  and  Importance  In  the  history  of  mankind,  Is  situ- 
ated at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Northern  Greece,  having  an  extent  of  about  forty-five 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  an  average  breadth  of  about  thirty-five.  As  the  soil  of  At'  tlca  was 
mostly  rugged,  and  the  surface  consisted  of  barren  hills,  or  plains  of  little  extent,  Its  produce 
iras  never  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  Its  Inhabitants,  who  were  therefore  compelled  to 
look  abroad  for  subsistence.  Thus  the  barrenness  of  the  Attic  soil  rendered  the  people  indus- 
trious, and  filled  them  with  that  spirit  of  enterprise  and  activity  for  which  they  were  so  dis- 
tmgulsbed.  Secure  in  her  sterility,  the  soil  of  At'  tlca  never  tempted  the  cupidity  of  her  neigh- 
bors, and  she  boasted  that  the  race  of  her  Inhabitants  had  ever  been  the  same.  Among  the 
advantages  of  At'tica  may  be  reckpned  the  parity  of  its  air,  the  fragrance  of  its  shrubs,  and 
the  excellence  of  Its  fruits,  together  with  Its  form  and  position,  which  marked  it  out,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  for  commercial  pursuits.  Its  most  remarkable  plains  are  those  of  Athens  and 
Mar'  alhon,  and  Its  principal  rivers  the  Cephls'  sus  and  Ilys'  bus.    (0m  Map,  No.  L) 

9.  Of  fgtg  is  fabled  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Athens  and  of  Thebes  also.  It  is  also  said 
that  In  the  time  of  Og*  yges  happened  a  deluge,  which  preceded  that  of  Deucalion ;  and  Ofyges 
Is  said  to  have  been  the  only  person  saved  when  Greece  was  covered  with  water. 

3.  Athens.    (Sm  Map  No.  Ii.  **d  <U*crfptu>n.') 

a.  "Notwithstanding  the  confidence  with  which  this  story  (that  of  Cecrops)  has  been  repeated 
in  modern  times,  the  Egyptian  origin  of  Cecrops  is  extremely  doubtful.*1--  Tkirvail  i.  p.  S3. 
•The  story  of  his  leading  a  colony  from  Egypt  to  Athens  Is  entitled  to  no  credit"— ♦*  The  whole 
ssvles  of  Attic  kings  who  an  aaki  to  have  preeeo^ 
an  probably  mere  fictions."— -ftrtWs  Ct<u,  Diet*  mrtuU  "  Cter^§P 
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to  the  trident  standing  there  erect,  and  to  the  salt  spring  whioh  had 
issued  from  the  fissure  in  the  cliff,  and  which  still  continued  id 
flow.  On  the  other  hand,  Miner'  va  pointed  to  the  olive  which  she 
had  planted  long  ago,'.and  which  still  grew  in  native  luxuriance  by 
the  side  of  the  fountain  which,  die  asserted,  had  been  produced  at  a 
later  period  by  the  hand  of  Nep'  tune.  Oeorops  himself  attested  the 
truth  of  her  assertion,  when1  the  gods,  according  to  one  aooount,  but, 
according  to  another,  C6crops  himself,  decided  in  favor  of  Miner' va, 
who  then  became  the  tutelary  deity  of  Athena. 

.  17.  Cran'  aus,  the  successor  of  C6erops  on  the  list  of  Attic  kings, 
was  probably  a  no  less  fabulous  personage  than  his  predecessor ;  and 
of  Amphie'  tyon,  the  third  on  the  list,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  celebrated  Amphiotyonic  council,  our  knowledge  is  as 
limited  and  as  doubtful  as  of  the  former  two.*  About  half  a  century 
after  the  time  of  Georops,  another  Egyptian,  by  name  Ban'  aus,  is 
said  to  have  fled  to  Greece  with  a  family  of  fifty  daughters,  and  to 
have  established  a  second  Egyptian  colony  in  the  vicinity  of  Ar'  gos ; 
and  about  the  same  time,  Gad'  mus,1  a  Phoenician,  is  reported  to  have 
led  a  colony  into  Borftia,'  bringing  with  him  the  Phoenician  alphabet, 
the  basis  of  the  Grecian,  and  to  have  founded  Gad'  mea,  which  after- 
wards became  the  citadel  of  Thebes.* 

1.  There  Is  no  good  reason  for  believing  that  QuT  mus  was  the  founder  of  Thebes,  as  bis  h!s- 
tpry  1a  erUently  stolons,  alUum^  doubt  that  tbe  alphabet  aUritatted  to 
him  was  originally  brought  from  Phoenicia.  (See  Thirwall,  i.  p.  107.)  Wo  may  therefore  Tan* 
turs  to  dismiss  the  early  theory  of  Cadmus,  and  seek  a  Grecian  ori»^  to  the  name  of  the  sujp- 
posed  founder  of  Thebes. 

2.  Zteta'o,  lying  north-west  of  At'  tlca,  Is  a  high  and  well-watered  region,  mostly  surrounded 
by  mountain  ranges,  of  which  the  most  noted  summits  are  those  of  Her  icon  and.  CttheVron 
in  the  south-west.  Bosotia  is  divided  into  two  principal  basins  or  plains,  thatof  Oephls'susin 
the  north-west,  watered  by  the  rirer  of  the  same  name,  and  containing  tbe  lake  of  Copals;  and 
that  of  Thebes  in  the  sooth-east,  watered  by  the  river  Asopus.  As  many  of  the  streams  and 
lakes  of  Bosotia  find  their  outlet  to  the  sea  by  subterranean  channels)  marshes  abound,  and  the 
atmosphere  is  damp,  foggy,  oppressive,  and  In  many  places  unhealthy.  The  fertility  of  Bosotia, 
however,  is  such,  that  it  has  always  an  abundant  crop,  though  elsewhere  famine  should  pre- 
vail. Bosotia  was  the  most  populous  of  all  the  precian  states ;  but  the  very  productiveness  of 
the  country  seems  to  have  depressed  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  Boeotians,  and 
to  have  justified  the  ridicule  which  their  more  enterprising  neighbors  of  barren  At'  tica  heaped 
upon  them.    (See  Map,  No.  L) 

3.  TAsto,  the  ancient  capital  of  Bosotia,  was  situated  near  the  small  river  (or  brook)  Is- 
menus,  about  five  miles  south  of  the  lake  Byl'  lea.  The  city  was  surrounded  by  high  walls, 
which  had  seven  gates,  and  it  contained  many  magnificent  temples,  theatres,  gymnasiums,  and  ' 
other  public  edifices,  adorned  with  statues,  paintings,  and  other  works  of  art.  In  tbe.  most 
flourishing  period  of  its  history,  tbe  population  of  tbe  city  amounted  to  perhaps  50,000.  The 
modern  town  of  Thebes,  (called  ThI  va,)  contains  a  population  of  about  SfiOO  souls,  and  is  confined 
mostly  to  tbe  eminence  occupied  by  the  Acropolis,  or  citadel,  of  the  ancient  city.  Prodigious 
ramparts  and  artificial  mounds  appear  outside  of  the  town:  it  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  fosse; 

a.  "There  can  be  scarcely  any  reasonable  doubt  (heittris  AB^hfc'tywlsaiaerely  i 
fcnon."—  TMrwatf,  L  p.  140. 
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18.  These  and  many  other  accounts  of  foreign  settlers  in  Greece 
during  this  early  period  of  Grecian  history,  are  so  interwoven  with 
the  absordest  fables,  or,  rather,  deduced  from  them,  that  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  upon  their  authenticity.  Still,  these  traditions  are 
not  without  their  value,  for  although  the  particular  persons  men- 
tioned may  have  had  no  existence,  yet  the  events  related  can  hardly 
have  been  without  some  historical  foundation.  It  is  probable  that 
after  the  general  diffusion  of  the  Pelas'  gic  tribes  over  Greece,  and 
while  the  western  regions  of  Asia  and  northern  Africa  were  in  an 
unsettled  state,  various  bands*  of  flying  or  conquering  tribes  found 
their  way  to  the  more  peaceful  shores  of  Greece  through  the  islands 
of  the  M'  gean,1  bringing  with  them,  the  arts  and  knowledge  of  the 
countries  which  They  had  abandoned.  It  is  thus  that  we  can  satis- 
factorily account  for  that  portion  of  Grecian  mythology  which  bears 
evident  marks  of  Phoenician  origin,  and  for  that  still  greater  por- 
tion of  the  religious  notions  and  practices,  objects  and  forms  of  Gre- 
cian worship,  which,  according  to  Herod'  otus,  were  derived  from  the 
Egyptians. 

19.  At  the  time  that  colonies  from  the  East  are  supposed  to 
have  been  settling  in  Greece,  a  people  called  the  Hd-      y.  th* 
lenes,  but  whether  a  Pelas'  gic  tribe  or  otherwise  is  un-    hmjjbmw. 
certain,  first  appeared  in  the  south  of  Thes'  saly,*  about  1384  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  according  to  the  received  chronology,  and 

and  renminsoftl»ec4d  wells  are  stiU  to  1>e  seen ;  b^  edifices  of  the  an- 

cient city  have  wholly  disappeared.  Previous  to  the  late  Greek  Revolution  the  city  had  tome 
lnmdsome  mosques,  a  bazaar  shaded  by  gigantic  palm-trees,  and  extensive  gardens,  bat  these 
were  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  the  easnaUtles  of  war.    (Ss*  Map,  No.  T.) 

L  The  J&ge*n  Sm  Is  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  lying  between  Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 
now  called  the  Grecian  Archipelago.    (Set  Map,  No.  HI.) 

S.  Taer'ealfc  now  included  In  Turkey  in  Europe,  was  bonnded  on  the  north  by  the  Gtmbu- 
nian  mountains,  terminating,  on  the  east,  in  the  lofUer  heights  of  Olympus,  and  separating 
Thes'satjr  from  Macedonia;  on  the  east  by  the  iE'gean  Sea,  which  is  skirted  by  ranges  of  Ossa 
and  PeHon;  on  the  south  by  the  Mallan  gulf  and  the  mountain  chain  of  (Eta;  and  on  the 
west  bythe  chain  of  Ptndus,  which  separated  p  from  Epirus.  In  the  southern  part  of  this  ter- 
ritory, between  the  mountain  chains  of  (Eta  and  Othrys,  is  the  long  and  narrow  valley  of  the 
river  flMrehius,  which,  though  considered  as  a  part  of  Thes'saly,  forms  a  separate  region, 
wkler/dnmngulshedfromtherestbyte^  Between  the  Othrys  and  the  Gam- 

bunian  mountains  Bos  the  great  basm  of  Tlies' saly,  tl»  largest  airf  richest  plain  in  Greece,  en- 
compassed on  all  sides  by  a  mountain  harrier,  broken  only  at  the  north-east  corner  by  a  deep 
and  narrow  deft,  which  parts  Ossa  from  Olympus—the  defile  so  renowned  in  history  at  the 
>  ana  la  poetry  as  the  FmU  ofTfm'pe.  Through  this  narrow  glen,  of  about  five  miles  in 
,  the  Peneaa,  the  principal  river  of  Thes'saly,  finds  its  way  to  the  sea;  and  an  ancient 
t  inserts  that  the  waters  of  the  Penens  and  Ms  tributaries  covered  the  whole  basin  or 
Thes'saly,  until  the  arm  of  Her-  ewee,  or,  as  some  assert,  the  trident  of  Nep'  tune,  rent  asunder 
the  gorge  of  Tempo,  and  thus  afforded  a  passage  to  the  pent-up  streams.  Herod' otus  says, 
*To  am  the  separation  of  these  mountains  appears  to  have  been  the  efitect  of  an  earthquake." 
(«j.J«V»No.L) 
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gradually  diffusing  themselves  oyer  the  whole  country,  became,  by 
their  martial  spirit,  and  active,  enterprising  genius,  the  ruling  class, 
and  impressed  new  features  upon  the  Grecian  character.  The  Hel 
lenes  gave  their  name  to  the  population  of  the  whole  peninsula,  al- 
though the  term  Grecians  was  the  name  applied  to  them  by  tht 
Romans. 

20.  In  accordance  with  the  Greek  custom  of  attributing  the  origin 
of  their  tribes  or  nations  to  some  remote  mythical  anoestor,  Hel' len. 
a  son  of  the  fabulous  Deucalion,  is  represented  as  the  father  of  the 
Hcl'  lenio  nation.  His  three  sons  wefe  M!  olus,  D6rus,  and  Xuthus, 
from  the  two  former  of  whom  are  represented  to  have  descended  the 
JE6lia?is  and  Dorians  ;  and  from  Achse'  us  and  I'  on,  sons  of  Xu- 
thus,  the  Acha'  ans  and  Ionian^ — the  four  tribes  into  which  tin 
Hcl'lenic  or  Grecian  nation  was  for  many  centuries  divided,  and 
which  were  distinguished  from  each  other  by  many  peculiarities  of 
language  and  institutions/  Hel'  len  is  said  to  have  left  his  kingdom 
to  ffi  olus,  his  eldest  son ;  and  the  J£61ian  tribe  was  the  one  that 
spread  the  most  widely,  and  that  long  exerted  the  greatest  influenoe 
in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  although  at  a  later  period  it  was  surpassed 
by  the  fame  and  power  of  the  D6rians  and  LSniane. 

21.  The  period  from  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  Hel- 
vi.  the      lenes  in  Thes'  saly,  to  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from  the 

heroic  age.  expedition  against  Troy,  is  usually  called  the  Heroic 
Age.  Our  only  knowledge  of  Grecian  history  during  this  period  is 
derived  from  numerous  marvellous  legends  of  wars,  expeditions,  and 
heroic  achievements,  which  possess  scarcely  the  slightest  evidence  of 
historical  authenticity;  and  which,  even  if  they  can  be  supposed  to 
rest  on  a  basis  of  fact,  would  be  scarcely  deserving  of  notice,  as  being 
unattended  with  any  important  or  lasting  consequences,  were  it  not 
for  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  subject  of  Greoian  mythol- 
ogy, and  the  gradual  fading  away,  which  they  exhibit,  of  fiction,  in 
the  dawn  of  historic  truth.  The  most  important  of  these  legends  are 
those  which  recount  the  Labors  of  Her'  cules1  and  the  exploits  of  the 

l.  Her'cultti  a  celebrated  hero,  is  reported  to  hare  been  a  eon  of  the  god  Jupiter  and  Ala* 
incaiu  While  yet  an  infant,  Juno,  moved  by  Jealousy,  sent  two  aerpenU  to  devour  him ;  bat 
the  child  boldly  seized  thorn  in  both  hi*  hands,  and  squeezed  thorn  to  death.  By  an  oath  of 
Jupiter,  imposed  upon  him  by  the  artifice  of  Juno,  Her'  cules  was  made  subservient,  for  twelve 
yeare,  to  the  will  of  Earys'  thous,  his  enemy,  and  bound  to  obey  all  hi*  commends.  Eurys'  • 
theus  commaodedhlm  to  achieve  a  number  of  enterprises,  the  moit  dlmooit  and  arduous  ever 
known,  generally  called  the  u  twelve  labors  of  Her  coles."    But  the  favor  of  the  gods  bad  oom- 

a.  "We  believe  Hel' len,  JE  olus,  Dorua,  Aches' us,  and  Ton,  to  be  merely  flottUoui 
rnp-osentative*  of  the  races  which  bore  their  names.''--  TkirwU,  i.  \  i  tt. 
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Athenian  Thtoos;1  the  events  of  the  Argonautio  expedition;*  of 
the  Theban  and  Ar'golic  war  of  the  Seven  Captains  ;*  and  of  the 
succeeding  war  of  the  Epig'  onoi,  or  descendants  of  the  survivors,  in 

pletely  armed  b?m  fbr  Che  undertaking.  He  had  received  a  twoid  from  Mercury,  a  bow 
from  Apol*  lo,  a  golden  breastplate  from  Vol' can,  homes  from  Nep'  tone,  a  robe  from  Miner'  va  ; 
and  he  himself  cut  his  club  from  the  Nemean  wood.  We  have  merely  room  to  enumerate  hia 
twelve  Inborn,  without  describing  them. 

1st.  Be  strangled  the  Nemean  Hon,  which  ravaged  the  country  near  Mycins*,  and  ever  after 
rjothed  himself  with  lta  skin.  ttL  He  destroyed  the  Lerneen  hydra,  a  water-serpent,  which 
end  nine  beads,  eight  of  them  mortal,  and  one  Immortal  3d.  He  brought  into  the  presence  of 
Burrs'  Ihens  a  stag,  famous  fbr  lta  Incredible  swiftness  and  golden  noma.  4th.  He  brought  to 
Hycena  the  wild  boar  of  Eryman'  thus,  and  during  this  expedition  slew  two  of  the  Centaur*, 
monsters  who  were  half  men  and  half  horses.  5th.  He  cleansed  the  Augean  stables  In  one 
day,  by  changing  the  courses  of  the  rivers  Al'pheus  and  Pencils.  ("To  cleanse  the  Augean 
stables"  has  become  a  common  proverb,  and  la  applied  to  any  undertaking  where  the  object 
la  to  remove  a  mass  of  moral  corruption,  the  accumulation  of  which  renders  the  task  almost 
Impossible.")  6th.  He  destroyed  the  carnivorous  birds  which  ravaged  the  country  near  the 
Lake  Stympherua  In  Arcadia.  7.  He  brought  alive  into  Peloponnesus  a  prodigious  wild  bull 
which  ravaged  the  Island  of  Crete.  8th.  He  brought  from  Thrace  the  mares  of  Dlomede,  which 
fad  on  human  flesh.  Oth.'  He  obtained  the  famous  girdle  of  Hlppol'  yta,  queen  of  the  Amazons. 
20th.  He  killed,  In  an  island  of  the  Atlantic,  the  monster  Geryon,  who  had  the  bodies  of  three 
men  united,  and  brought  away  his  purple  oxen.  11th.  He  obtained  from  the  garden  of  the 
Beeper  Ides  the  golden  apples,  and  stow  the  dragon  which  guarded  them.  13th.  He  went 
down  to  the  lower  regions,  and  brought  upon  earth  the  three  bended  dog  Cerberus. 

L  To  TUeni*,  who  Is  stated  to  have  become  king  of  Athens,  are  attributed  many  exploits 
similar  to  those  performed  by  Hercules,  and  he  even  shared  in  some  of  the  enterprises  of  the 
latter.  By  his  wise  laws  Theseus  is  said  to  have  laid  the  principal  foundation  of  Athenian 
greatness;  but  his  name,  which  signifies  the  Ord*rgrt  or  JZajaJetsr,  seems  to  indicate  apsrwd 
In  Grecian  history,  rather  than  an  individual. 

9L  The  Argonautic  Exftdititn,  Is  said,  in  the  popular  legend,  to  hare  been  undertaken  by 
Jason  and  fifty-tour  of  the  most  renowned  heroes  of  Greece,  among  whom  were  Theseus  and 
Her  coles,  for  the  recovery  of  a**{e>njl«ec*  which  bad  been  deposited  In  the  capital  of  Col  • 
ems,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  bordering  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Euxine.  The  adven- 
turers sailed  from  lot' cos  in  the  ship  Ar*  go,  and  during  the  voyage  met  with  many  adventures. 
Having  arrived  at  Colchis,  they  would  have  been  unsuccessful  In  the  object  of  their  expedi- 
tion had  not  th*  king's  daughter,  Medea,  who  was  an  enchantress,  fallen  in  love  with  Jason, 
and  defeated  the  plans  of  her  father  for  hto  destruction.  After  a  long  return  voyage,  filled  with 
marvellons  adventures,  most  of  the  Argonauts  reached  Greece  In  safety,  where  Hercules,  la 
honor  of  the  expedition,  Instituted  the  Oiym'plc  games. 

Some  have  supposed  this  to  have  been  a  piratical  expedition ;  others,  that  it  was  undertaken 
fbr  the  purpose  of  discovery,  or  to  secure  some  commercial  establishment  on  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  while  others  have  regarded  the  legend  as  wholly  fabulous.  Says  Grote, u  I  repeat  the 
opinion  long  ago  eipieesod,  that  the  process  of  dissecting  the  story,  In  search  of  a  basis  of  fact, 
Is  one  altogether  fruitless."— tfiW*  BuU  *f  Orews,  L  243. 

3b  The  following  are  said  to  have  been  the  circumstances  of  the  Tkihtm  mnd  Jlr'gilU  «w. 
After  the  death  of  CE'dlpus,  king  of  Thebes,  it  was  agreed  between  his  two  sons,  Eteoeles  and 
Poiynices,  that  they  should  reign  alternately,  each  a  year.  Eteoeles,  however,  the  elder, 
after  his  first  year  had  expired,  refused  to  give  up  the  crown  to  his  brother,  when  the  latter, 
fleeiLg  to  ATgoe,  induced  Adras'tus,  king  of  that  place,  to  espouse  his  cause.  Adras'tua 
inarefaednm  army  against  Thebes,  tod  by  himself  and  seven  captains;  but  all  the  leaders  were 
slain  before  the  city,  and  the  war  ended  by  a  single  combat  between  Eteoeles  and  Potynices, 
In  which  both  brothers  fell.  This  is  said  to  have  happened  twenty-seven  years  before  the 
Trojan  war.  Ten  years  later  the  war  was  renewed  by  the  Epig'  onri,  descendants  of  those  who 
were  killed  in  the  first  Theban  war.  Some  of  the  Grecian  states  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
AT  gtvea,  and  others  aided  the  Tnebans  \  but  In  the  end  Thebes  was  abandoned  by  1U  Inhabit. 
'anas,  and  plundered  by  the  Ar  gives. 
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which  Thebes  is  said  to  have  been  plundered  bj  the  confederate 
Greeks. 

22.  Of  these  events,  the  Argonautio  expedition  has  usually  been 
thought  of  more  importance  than  the  rest,  as  having  been  conducted 
against  a  distant  country,  and  as  presenting  some  valid  claims  to 
our  belief  in  its  historical  reality.  But  we  incline  to  the  opinion, 
that  both  the  hero  and  the  heroine  of  the  legend  are  purely  ideal 
personages  connected  with  Grecian  mythology, — that  Jason  was  per- 
haps no  other  than  the  Samothr&cian1  god  or  hero  JAsion,*  the  pro- 
tector of  mariners,  and  that  the  fable  of  the  expedition  itself  is  a 
poetic  fiction  which  represented  the  commercial  and  piratical  voy- 
ages that  began  to  be  made,  about  this  period,  to  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Euxine.*  It  is  not  improbable  that  voyages  similar  to  that  rep- 
resented to  have  been  made  by  the  Argonauts,  or,  perhaps,  naval 
expeditions  like  those  attributed  to  Minos,1  the  Cretan*  prince 
and  lawgiver,  may  first  have  led  to  hostile  rivalries  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Asiatic  and  Grecian  coasts,  and  thus  have  been 
the  occasion  of  the  first  conflict  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Tro- 
jans.1* 

23.  The  Trojan  war,  rendered  so  celebrated  in  early  Grecian  his* 

L  Samotkr&ce  (the'Thracian  Samoa,  now  Samothrakl,)  to  an  Island  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  A'  gean  Sea,  abont  thirty  mile*  south  of  theTfaraeian  coast.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  mys- 
teries of  the  goddess  Cybete,  whose  priests  ran  about  with  dreadful  cries  and  bowlings,  beat* 
n^  on  thnhfela,olasMng  cymbal  (See  Map  No.  III.) 

«.  the  Murine  (Pon'tos  Euxinus)  is  now  called  the  Black  Sea..  It  lies  between  the  south- 
western provinces  of  Russia  in  Europe,  and  Asia  Minor.  Its  greatest  length,  from  east  to  west, 
is  upwards  of  700  miles,  and  Its  greatest  breadth  about  400  miles.  Its  waters  are  only  about 
one-seventh  part  less  salt  than  the  Atlantic— a  (act  attributable  to  the  saline  nature  of  the  bot- 
tom, and  of  tbe  northern  ooast  The  Euxine  is  deep,  and  singularly  free  from  rocks  and  shoals. 
(«****  No.  V.) 

3.  Mino*  is  said,  in  the  Grecian  legends,  to  hare  bees  a  son  of  Jupiter,  from  whom  no 
learned  those  laws  which  he  delivered  onto  men.  It  is  said  that  ho  was  the  first  among  die 
Greeks  who  possessed  a  nary,  and  that  he  conquered  and  colonized  several  islands,  and  finally 
perished  In  an  expedition  against  Sicily.  Some  regard  Minos  simply  as  the  concentration  of 
that  spirit  of  order,  which,  about  his  time,  began  to  exhibit,  In  the  island  of  Crete,  a  regular 
system  of  laws  and  government.  He  seems  to  be  intermediate  between  the  periods  of  mytbol 
ogy  and  history,  oomblnf  ng,  In  his  person,  the  characteristics  of  both. 

4.  Crete  (now  called  Oandla)  is  a  large  mountainous  island  In  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  8Dmfles 
south-east  from  Gape  Maiapaa  in  Greece—  MO  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  with  a  breadth 
averaging  about  80  miles.  Crete  was  the  reputed  birth-place  of  Jupiter,  "  king  of  gods  and 
men"  The  laws  of  Minos  are  said  to  have  served  as  a  model  for  those  of  Ly cur' gus;  and  the 
wealth,  number,  and  flourishing  condition  of  the  Cretan  cities,  are  repeatedly  referred  to  by 

(See  Map  Ho.  UL) 


a.  Thtrwall'B  Greece,  1. 77-79. 

b.  According  to  Herod'  otu$9 1. 2, 3,  the  abduction  of  Hel'  en,  the  cause  of  the  Trojan  war,  was 
In  retaliation  of  the  abduttion  of  Medea  by  Jason  In  the  Argonautic  expedition.  But  Herod- 
otus goes  farther  back,  and  attributes  to  the  Phoenicians  the  first  cause  of  contention  between 
tbe  Asiatics  and  the  Grecians,  in  carrying  away  from  Afgos,  lo,  a  priestess  of  Juno, 
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torf  by  the  poems  of  Homer,1  is  represented  to  have  been  under- 
taken about  the  year  1173  before  the  Christian  era,  by  the  confed 
erate  princes  of  Greece,  against  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Troy,1 
situated  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  alleged  caused 
of  this  war,  according  to  the  Grecian  legend,  were  the  following : 
Hel'  en,  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  age,  and  daughter  of  Tyn'- 
daruB,  king  of  Laced®' mon,  was  sought  in  marriage  by  all  the 
princes  of  Greece ;  when  Tyn'  darns,  perplexed  with  the  difficulty  of 
choosing  one  without  displeasing  all  the  rest,  being  advised  by  tho 
sage  Ulys'  ses,  bound  the  suitors  by  an  oath  that  they  would  approve 
of  the  uninfluenced  choice  of  Hel'  en,  and  would  unite  together  to 
defend  her  person  and  character,  if  ever  any  attempts  were  made  to 
carry  her  off  from  her  husband.  Menelaus  became  the  choice  of 
Her  en,  and  soon  after,  on  the  death  of  Tyn'  dams,  succeeded  to  the 
vacant  throne  of  Lacedso'  mon.° 

24.  After  three  years,  Paris,  son  of  Priam  king  of  Troy,  visited 
fiie  court  of  Menelaus,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  the  latter,  he  corrupted  the  fidelity  of  Hel'  en,  whom  he 
induced  to  flee  with  him  to  Troy.  Menelaus,  returning,  prepared  to 
avenge  the  outrage.  He  assembled  the  princes  of  Greece,  who, 
combining  their  forces  under  the  command  of  Agamem'  non,  brother 
of  Menelaus,  sailed  with  a  great  armament  to  Troy,  and  after  a  siege 
of  ten  years  finally  took  the  city  by  stratagem,  and  razed  ft  to  the 
ground.  (1 183  B.  G.)  Most  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain  or  taken 
prisoners,  and  the  rest  were  forced  to  become  exiles  in  distant 
lands. 


1.  Hon*,  the  greatest  and  earliest  of  the  poets,  often  styled  the/etaer  of  poetry,  ww  pre*. 
ably  ma  Asiatic  Greek,  although  seven  Grecian  dtiee  contended  tor  U»  how  of  hto  Mrth.  Ho 
circumstances  of  his  life  are  known  with  any  certainty,  except  that  be  wee  a  wmmdtnmg  poet, 
and  blind.  The  principal  worka  of  Homer  are  the  lUmd  and  the  Odf-n- the  former  of 
which  relates  U» circumstances  of  the  Trojan  war;  and  the  latter,  the  history  and  wanderings 
of  Ulys' ses  after  the  fall  of  Troy. 

2.  7V0*  the  scene  of  the  battles  described  in  the  Iliad,  stood  on  a  rising  ground  between  the 
small  river  Simois  (now  the  Dumbrek)  and  the  Seaman'  der,  (now  the  Mender©,)  en  the  const 
of  Asia  Minor,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Hel'  lespout.  New  Ilium  was  afterwards  bnilt  on  the 
spot  now  bettered  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  ally,  about  three  miles  from  the  see,  (Sat  JUen 
Ho.  IH.  and  No.  IV.) 

a  Lvedm'mon,  or  Sparta,  the  ancient  capital  of  iAcenia,  was  situated  In  a  pUdn  of  con- 
sftderabtoexftsa^eanbrtetagfaegre 

cham  of  Taygetue,  and  on  the  east  by  the  less  derated  ridge  of  mount  Thornax,  between  which 
&>wstte£uretae)  on  tike  east  tide  of  the  town.  In  early  times  Spar*  to  was  without  walla,  Ly- 
eWgut  having  Inspired  his  countrymen  with  the  Idea,  that  the  real  defence  of  a  town  consisted 
solely  la  the  valor  of  its  dtixent ;  but  fortifications  were  erected  after  Sparta  became  subject 
to  despotic  rotors.  11m  remains  of  Spar*  to  sw  about  two  miles  nor  sVeaet  of  tl^nwdern  town 
•fjfittre.    («m  JMavNcL) 
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25.  Such  is,  in  brief,  the  commonly-received  account  of  the  Tro- 
jan war,  stripped  of  the  incredible  but  glowing  fictions  with  which 
the  poetic  genius  of  Homer  has  adorned  it  But  although  the 
reality  of  some  such  war  as  this  can  hardly  be  questioned,  yet  the 
causes  which  led  to  it,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted,  and  its 
issue,  being  gathered,  even  by  Homer  himself,  only  from  traditional 
legends,  which  served  as  the  basis  of  other  compositions  besides 
the  Iliad,  are  involved  in  an  obscurity  which  we  cannot  hope  to 
penetrate.  The  accounts  of  Hel'  en  are  various  and  contradictory, 
and  so  connected  with  fabulous  beings — with  gods  and  goddesses — as 
clearly  to  assign  her  to  the  department  of  mythology ;  while  the 
real  events  of  the  war,  if  such  ever  occurred,  can  hardly  be  separated 
from  the  fictions  with  which  they  are  interwoven.1 

26.  But  although  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  reality  of 
the  persons  and  events  mentioned  in  Homer's  poetic  account  of  the 
siege  of  Troy,  yet  there  is  one  kind  of  truth  from*  which  the  poet 
can  hardly  have  deviated,  or  his  writings  would  not  have  been  so  ac- 
ceptable as  they  appear  to  have  been  to  his  cotemporaries ; — and 
that  is,  a  faithful  portraiture  of  the  government,  usages,  religious  no- 
tions, institutions,  manners,  and  general  condition  of  Grecian  society, 
during  the  heroic  age.* 

1.  Thru  the  most  ancient  account  of  Hel' en  Is,  that  she  was  a  daughter  of  the  god  Ju- 
plter,  hatched  from  the  egg  of  a  swan ;  and  Homer  speaks  of  her  In  the  Iliad  as  tt  begotten, 
of  Jupiter."  When  only  seven  yean  of  age,  such  were  her  personal  attractions,  that  Theseus, 
king  of  Athena,  having  become  enamored  of  her,  carried  her  off  from  a  festival  at  which  he 
saw  her  dancing ;  bat  her  brothers  recovered  her  by  force  of  arms,  and  restored  her  to  her 
family.  After  her  marriage  with  Menelaus,  it  is  said  that  Jupiter,  plotting  a  war  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ridding  the  earth  of  a  portion  of  its  overstocked  inhabitants,  contrived  that  the  beauty 
of  Hel'  en  should  involve  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  in  hostilities.  At  a  banquet  of  the  gods,  Dis- 
cord, by  the  direction  of  Jupiter,  threw  into  the  assembly  a  golden  apple,  on  which  was  in- 
scribed, uThe  apple  for  the  Fair  one,"  (Tp  iraAp  rd  pirXor,)  or,  as  In  Virgil,  Pulcherrim*  me 
katoto, "  Let  the  most  beautiful  have  me."  The  goddesses  Juno,  Miner*  va,  and  Venus,  claim- 
ing It,  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  was  made  the  arbiter.  He  awarded  the  prise  to 
Venus,  who  had  promised  htm  the  beautiful  Hel' en  in  marriage,  if  he  would  decide  la  her 
favor.  Venus  (the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty)  caused  Paris  and  Hel'  en  to  become  mutually 
enamored,  and  afterwards  aided  the  Trojans  in  the  war  that  followed.  Homer  represents  thf 
heroes  as  performing  prodigies  of  valor,  shielded  and  aided  by  the  gods ;  and  the  gods  them 
selves  as  mingling  in  the  strife,  and  taking  part  with  the  combatants.  The  goddess  Miner'  va 
an  unsuccessful  competitor  for  the  prize  which  Paris  awarded  to  her  rival  Venus,  planned  the.. 
stratagem  of  the  wooden  horse,  which  concealed  within  lis  side  a  band  of  Greeks,  who,  borne 
with  it  Into  the  city,  were  thus  enabled  to  open  the  gates  to  their  confederates  without. 

a.  u  Homer  was  regarded  even  by  the  ancients  as  of  historical  authority."— >*•  Truth  waa  his 
object  in  his  accounts  and  descriptions,  as  far  as  U  can  be  the  object  of  a  poet,  and  even  in  a 
greater  degree  than  was  necessary,  when  he  distinguishes  the  earlier  and  later  times  or  ages.  He 
is  the  best  source  of  information  respecting  the  heroio  ago."— M*r$n'$  JWttiM  #/  Grew*,  p.  flfc 
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1.  Daring  the  period  of  early  Grecian  history  which  we  have 
passed  oyer  in  the  present  chapter,  our  knowledge  of  the  coterapo- 
rary  history  of  other  nations  is  exceedingly  limited.  Rome  had  not 
yet  a  beginning : — all  Europe,  except  the  little  Grecian  peninsula, 
was  in.  the  darkness  of  barbarism  :  in  Central  Western  Asia  we  in- 
deed suppose  there  existed,  at  this  time,  large  cities,  and  the  flour- 
ishing empires  of  Assyria  and  Babylon;  but  from  them  we  caa 
gather  no  reliable  historio  annals.  In  north-eastern  Africa,  indeed, 
the  Egyptian  empire  had  already  attained  the  meridian  of  its  glory ; 
bat  of  the  chronological  detail  of  Egyptian  history  during  this  pe- 
riod we  know  comparatively  nothing.  What  is  known  relates  prin- 
cipally to  the  conquests  of  the  renowned  Sesos'  tris,  an  Egyptian 
monaroB,  who,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  cotemporary 
with  Oth'niel,  the  first  judge  of  Israel,  and  with  Cecrops,  the  sup; 
posed  founder  of  Athens,  although  some  modern  authors  place  his 
reign  a  hundred  years  later.*  This  monarch  is  said  to  have  achieved 
many  brilliant  conquests  as  the  lieutenant  of  his  father.  After  he 
came  to  the  throne  he  made  vast  preparations  for  the  conquest  of  the 
world,  and  raised  an  army  which  is  said  to  hare  numbered  six  hun 
dred  thousand  foot  and  twenty-four  thousand  horse,  besides  twenty- 
seven  thousand  armed  chariots.  He  conquered  Lib'  ya1  and  Ethiopia,* 
after  which,  entering  Asia,  he  overran  Arabia,  subdued  the  Assyrians 
and  Medes,  and  even  led  his  victorious  hosts  beyond  the  Ganges  :* 

L  Lft'f  to  the  name  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  poeta  gave  to  Africa.  In  a  more  re- 
stricted tense,  however,  the  name  ni  applied  to  that  part  of  Africa,  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  iiet  between  Egypt  on  the  east  and  Tripoli  on  the  west,— tho  moat  Important 
part  of  which  territory  la  embraced  in  the  present  Barca. 

2.  Ancient  Etkitpim  comprised,  principally,  the  present  countries  or  Nubia  and  Abyssinia, 
•on*  of  Egypt. 

3.  The  Qanfes,  the  secayl  river  of  the  Hindoos,  flowing  south-east  through  the  north- 

a.  The  era  of  the  accession  of  Sesos'  tria,  may  be  placed  at  1565  B.  C;  that  of  Oth'niel  aft 
ISM;  and  the  supposed  founding  of  Athens  at  1558,— the  latter  two  in  accordance  with  Dr. 
Hales.  In  Roffln  the  date  for  Sesos'  tris  to  1491 ;  Hereon  «*  about  1500" ;  Russell's  Egypt,  1306 ; 
Mure,  "between  1400  and  1410";  Gllddon's  Egypt,  1565;  and  Cbampolkm  Figeac  (making 
Beet*  trie  the  same  as  Ramses  IV.,  at  the  head  of  the  10th  dynasty),  1473.  Euseblus,  followed 
"by  Usher  and  Playfalr,  supposes  that  Sosos'  tris  was  the  immediate  successor  of  the  Pharaoh  who 
was  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea;  while  Marsbam,  followed  by  Newton,  attempts  to  identify  him 
With  the  Shiahak  of  Scripture  who  invaded  Judea— a  difference,  according  to  various  systems 
of  chronology,  of  from  500  to  800  years.    Mr.  Bryant  endeavors  to  prove  that  no  such  parson 


Sfnee  the  Interpretation  of  (be  hieroglyphics,  however,  the  principal  ground  of  dispute  on  tats 
subject  among  the  learned,  appears  to  be,  whether  the  Sesos'  tria  so  renowned  In  history  was 
the  same  as  Ramses  HL,  the  fourteenth  king  of  the  18th  dynasty,  or  the  sanw  as  BamsesIV^  the 
flirt  Hog*  Use  19th  dyi»aat?,tiief»Mj^ 
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ke  is  also  said  to  have  passed  over  into  Europe,  and  to  have  ravaged 
the  territories  of  the  Thracians  and  the  Scythians,1  when  scarcity  of 
provisions  stopped  the  progress  of  his  conquests.  That  the  feme  of 
his  deeds  might  long  survive  him,  he  erected  columns  in  the  countries 
through  which  he  passed,  on  which  was  inscribed,  "  Sesos'  tris,  king 
of  kings,  and  lord  of  lords,  subdued  this  country  by  the  power  of  his 
arms."  Some  of  these  columns  were  still  to  be  seen  in  Asia  Jfinor 
in  the  days  of  Herod'  otus. 

a  3.  The  deeds  and  triumphs  of  Sesos' tris  are  also  -wrought,  in 
sculpture  and  in  painting,  in  numerous  temples,  and  on  the  most 
celebrated  obelisks,  from  Ethiopia  to  Lower  Egypt  At  IpsambouV 
in  Nubia,  is  a  temple  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  whose  front  or  fa- 
cade is  supported  by  four  colossal  figures  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
each  sixty  feet  high,  all  statues  of  Sesos'  tris,  the  feces  of  which  bear 
a  perfect  resemblance  to  the  figures  of  the  same  king  at  Mem'  phis. 
The  walls  of  the  temple  are  covered  with  numerous  sculptures  on  his- 
torical subjects,  representing  the  conquests  of  this  prince  in  Aftfea. 
Among  them  are  processions  of  the  conquered  nations,  oarrying  the 
riches  of  their  country  and  laying  them  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror ; 
and  even  the  wild  animals  of  the  desert — antelopes,  apes,  giraffes, 
and  ostriches — are  led  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Egyptians. 

4.  Were  it  not  for  the  many  similar  monumental  evidences  of  the 
reign  of  this  monarch,  which  have  been  recently  discovered,  corrobo- 
rative of  the  deeds  which  profane  authors  attribute  to  him,  we  might 
be  disposed  to  regard  Sesos'  tris  as  others  have  done,  as  no  more  than 
a  mythological  personification  of  the  Sun,  the  god  of  day,  "the 
giant  that  rejoiceth  to  run  his  course  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the 
other."  But  with  such  an  amount  of  testimony  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  cannot  doubt  the  existence  of  this  mighty  conqueror,  al- 
though probably  his  exploits  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  the 
vanity  of  his  chroniclers ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  deeds 
of  several  monarchs  have  been  attributed  to  one.  After  the  return 
of  Sesos' tris  from  his  conquests,  he  is  said  to  have  employed  his 
time  to  the  olose  of  his  reign,  in  encouraging  the  arts,  erecting  tern- 

pert  of  Hhtdoetan,  enters  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  through  a  great  number  of  months,  near 


1.  Tkrmoty  a  large  tract  of  country  now  embraced  In  Turkey  In  Europe,  and  bordering  on  the 
Propontla,  or  tea  of  Marmora,  extended  from  Macedonia  and  the^'gean  8eeonthetouth-wost, 
to  the  Budne  on  the  north  out.  North  of  the  Thradans,  extending  along  the  Euxlne  to  the 
rtrer  Danube,  was  the  country  of  me  8cftki*ns. 

%  Jfreina— 7,  so  celebrated  fer  tnnreP-fcnoirn  excaTated  temptoa,  to  m  fee  northern  part  of 
K«Ma,ctttBevettenbankofth»2fUe. 
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pies  to  the  gods,  and  improving  the  revenues  cf  bis  kingdom.  After 
his  time  we  know  little  of  the  history  of  Egypt  until  the  reign  of 
Pharaoh-Necho,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  who  is  re- 
markable for  his  successes  against  Jerusalem. 

5.  At  the  period  which  we  have  assigned,  somewhat  arbitrarily, 
for  the  commencement  of  Grecian  history,  1856  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  Joseph,  the  son  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  was  governor 
over  Egypt ;  and  his  father's  family,  by  invitation  of  Pharaoh,  had 
settled  in  Goshen,  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
This  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  three  centuries  before  the  time 
of  Sesos'  trie.  On  the  death  of  Joseph,  the  circumstances  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Jacob,  who  were  now  called  Israelites,  were  greatly 
changed.  "  A  king  arose  who  knew  not  Joseph  ;"a  and  the  children 
of  Israel  became  servants  and  bondsmen  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  Two 
hundred  years  they  were  held  in  bondage,  when  the  Lord,  by  his 
servant  Moses,  brought1*  them  forth  out  of  Egypt  with  a  mighty  hand 
and  an  outstretched  arm,  after  inflicting  the  most  grievous  plagues 
upon  their  oppressors,  and  destroying  the  pursuing  hosts  of  Pharaoh 
in  the  Red  Sea.     (1648  B.  0.) 

6.  Forty  years  the  Israelites,  numbering  probably  two  millions 
of  souls,0  wandered  in  the  wilderness  on  the  north-western  confines 
of  Arabia,1  supported  by  miraculous  interposition;  for  the  country 
was  then,  as  now,  "  a  land  of  deserts  and  of  pits,  a  land  of  drouth 
and  of  the  shadow  of  death,  a  land  that  no  man  passed  through,  and 
where  no  man  dwelt  ;"d  and  after  they  had  completed  their  wander- 
ings, and  another  generation  had  grown  up  since  they  had  left  Egypt, 
they  came  to  the  river  Jordan,*  and  passing  through  the  bed  of  the 


1.  Arabia,  is  an  extensive  peninsula  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  Asia,  lying  I 
•art  of  the  Bed  Sea.  It  Is  mostly  a  rocky  and  desert  country,  Inhabited  by  wandering  tribe* 
of  Arabs,  the  descendants  of  Ishmael.  They  still  retain  the  character  given  to  their  ancestor. 
The  desert  has  continued  to  be  the  home  of  the  Arab ;  he  has  been  a  man  of  war  from  hi* 
youth ;  u  his  hand  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him."    (Gen.  xvL  19*) 

2.  The  river  Jordan  (See  Map,  No.  VL)  rises  towards  the  northern  part  of  Palestine,  on  the 
western  slope  of  Mount  Hermon,  and  after  a  south  coarse  of  about  forty  miles,  opens  Into  the 
sea  of  Galilee  near  the  ancient  town  of  Bethssida.  After  passing  through  this  lake  or  sea, 
which  Is  about  fifteen  miles  long  and  seven  broad,  and  on  and  near  which  occurred  so  many 
striking  scenes  in  the  history  of  Christ,  it  pursues  a  winding  southerly  course  of  about  ninety 
miles  through  a  narrow  valley,  and  then  empties  Us  waters  Into  the  Dead  Sea.  In  this  river- 
valley  was  the  dwelling  of  Lot, «  who  pitched  his  tents  toward  Sodom"  (Gen.  xtti.  11, 19) ;  and 
"in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  which  is  the  salt  sea,"  occurred  the  battle  of  the  "  four  kings  with  five." 
(Gen.  xv.)   The  Israelites  passed  the  Jordan  near  Jericho  (Josh.  11L  14-17) ;  the  prophets  Etyah 

a.  Paraphrased  by  Josephns  a*  meaning  that  the  kingdom  had  passed  to  another  dynasty. 

b.l*48,BX5. 

*Tbeyhs4tU3,550iMiHate>Te9(>jBMof  ^  IsnJfls,  xxxvtt.  St, 

d.  Jeremiah,  U.  ft. 
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stream,  which  rolled  back  its  waters  on  their  approach,  entered  the 
promised  land  of  Palestine.1  The  death  of  Moses  had  left  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  hands  of  Joshua.  And  "  Israel  served  the  Lord  all 
the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders  that  outlived 
Joshua,  and  which  had  known  all  the  works  of  the  Lord  that  he  had 
done  for  his  chosen  people."* 

7.  From  the  time  of  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  election  of  Saul 
as  first  king  of  Israel,  which  latter  event  occurred  about  seventy 
years  after  the  supposed  siege  of  Troy,  Israel  was  ruled  by  judges, 
who  were  appointed  through  the  agency  of  the  priests  and  of  the 
divine  oracle,  in  accordance  with  the  theooratio  form  of  government 
established  by  Moses.  After  the  death  of  Joshua,  however,  the  Is- 
raelites often  apostatized  to  idolatry,  for  which  they  were  punished 
by  being  successively  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  surrounding  na- 
tions. First  they  were  subdued  by  the  king  of  Mesopotamia,1*  after 
whioh  the  Lord  raised  up  Oth'  niel  to  be  their  deliverer  (1564  B.  0.) . 
a  second  defection  was  punished  by  eighteen  years  of  servitude  to  the 
king  of  the  M6abites,"  from  whom  they  were  delivered  by  the  enter- 

and  Blsha  afterward*  divided  the  waters  to  prove  their  divine  mission  (2  Kings,  xi.  8) ;  the 
leper  Naaman  was  commanded  to  wash  in  Jordan  and  be  clean  (2  Kings,  iv.  10) ;  and  it  it  tbia 
stream  in  which  Jesus  was  baptized  before  be  entered  on  his  divine  mission.  (Matt.  Hi.  1G,  fee.) 
The  Dead  Sea,  into  which  the  Jordan  empties,  is  so  called  from  the  heaviness  and  consequent 
stillness  of  its  waters,  which  contain  one-fourth  part  of  their  weight  of  salts.  The  country 
around  this  lake  is  exceedingly  dreary,  and  the  soil  la  destitute  of  vegetation.  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah are  supposed  to  have  stood  In  the  plain  now  occupied  by  the  lake,  and  ruins  of  the 
overthrown  cities  are  said  to  have  been  seen  on  Its  western  borders.    (Map  No.  VL) 

1.  Palestine  a  part  of  modern  Syria,  now  embraced  in  Turkey  In  Asia,  lies  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  extending  north  and  south  along  the  coast  about  900 
miles,  and  having  an  extreme  breadth  of  about  80  miles.  Though  in  antiquity  the  northern 
part  of  Palestine  was  the  seat  of  the  Phoenicians,  a  great  commercial  people,  yet  there  are 
now  few  good  harbors  on  the  coast,  those  of  Tyre  and  Sldon,  once  so  famous,  being  now  for 
the  most  part  blocked  up  with  sand.  The  country  of  Palestine  consists  principally  of  rugged 
hills  end  narrow  valleys,  although  it  has  a  few  plains  of  considerable  extent.  There  are  many 
streams  falling  into  the  Mediterranean,  the  largest  of  which  Is  the  Orontes,  at  the  north,  but 
none  of  them  are  navigable.  The  river  Jordan,  on  the  east,  empties  its  waters  Into  the  As- 
phaltle  Lake,  or  Dead  Sea,  which  latter,  about  55  miles  m  length,  and  90  in  extreme  width, 
now  fills  the  plain  where  once  stood  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  North  of  the  Dead 
Sea  is  the  Lake  of  Gennesnreth,  or  8ea  of  Galilee,  the  theatre  of  some  most  remarkable  mir- 
acles. (Matthew  viil. ;  Luke  vili. ;  and  Matthew  xix.  95.)  The  principal  mountains  of  Poles- 
line  are  those  of  Lebanon,  running  in  ranges  nearly  parallel  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  finally 
connecting  with  mounts  Horeb  and  Sinai,  near  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  Jkrusalkx,  the  capital 
city  of  Palestine  or  the  Holy  Land,  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  article.  (Seep.  164,  JlfcCtoJ* 
lack  ;  articles  Syria,  Said,  or  Sidon,  Dead  Sea,  Lebanon,  fee.)    (Map  No.  VI.) 

9.  The  Mejakiut,  so  caned  from  Moab,  the  son  of  Lot  (Gen.  xix.  37),  dwelt  in  the  country  on 
1he  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.    (Map  No.  VL) 

a.  Joshua,  xxiv.  31. 

b.  Numbers,  ill.  a  Some  think  that  the  country  here  referred  to  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Itonfjcs^anl  not  "beyond  the  Euphitf^  <S*4  Odbcm* 
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prising  valor  of  Bhtwi*  After  his  death  the  Israelites  again  did  evil 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  "  the  Lord  sold  them  into  the  hand  of 
Jabin  king  of  Canaan,"1  under  whose  cruel  yoke  they  groaned  twenty 
years,  when  the  prophetess  Deborah,  and  Barak  her  general,  were 
made  the  instruments  of  their  liberation.  The  Canaanites  were 
routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  their  leader  Sisera  slain  by  Jael,  in 
whose  tent  he  had  sought  refuge.b 

8.  Afterwards,  the  children  of  Israel  were  delivered  over  a  prey 
to  the  Midianites  and  Amalekites,*  wild  tribes  of  the  desert,  who 
"  came  up  with  their  cattle  and  their  tents,  as  grasshoppers  for  mul- 
titude." But  the  prophet  Gideon,  chosen  by  the  Lord  to  be  the 
liberator  of  his  people,  taking  with  him  only  three  hundred  men> 
made  a  night  attack  on  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  upon  whom  such  fear 
fell  that  they  slew  each  other ;  so  that  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  only  fifteen  thousand  es- 
caped by  flight.  In  the  height  of  their  joy  and  gratitude,  the  peo- 
plo  would  have  made  Gideon  king,  but  he  said  to  them, "  Not  I,  nor 
my  son,  but  Jehovah  shall  reign  over  you."c 

9.  Again  the  idolatry  of  the  Israelites  became  so  gross,  that  the  Lord 
delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines'  and  the  Ammonites,4 
from  whom  they  were  finally  deliyered  by  the  valor  of  Jephthah.d 
At  a  later  period  the  Philistines  oppressed  Israel  forty  years,  but  the 
people  foutid  an  avenger  in  the  prowess  of  Samson.6  After  the 
death  of  Samson  the  aged  Eli  judged  Israel,  but  the  crimes  of  his 
sons,  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  whom  he  had  chosen  to  aid  him  in  the 
government,  brought  down  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord,  and  thirty 
thousand  of  the  warriors  of  Israel  were  slain  in  battle  by  the  Philis- 

L  The  CfauuMitet,  so  called  from  Canaan,  one  of  the  ions  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  6-10),  then  dwelt 
m  the  lowlands  of  the  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  between  the  em  of  Galilee  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Bank,  descending  from  Mount  Tabor  (see  Map),  attacked  Bteera  on  the  bank*  of  the  rlrer 
Kiahon.  (JMa?Xo.VI.) 

%  lie  JtftfeaOtt,  so  sailed  from  one  of  the  sons  of  Abraham  by  Ketarah,  dwelt  to  western 
Arabia,  near  the  head  of  the  Bed  Sea.  The  AmaUkiu*  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  between  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Bed  Sea.    {Map  No.  VI.) 

S.  The  PkQUtnu*  (see  Hap)  dwelt  on  the  south-western  borders  of  Palestine,  along  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  as  fcr  north  as  Mount  Garmel,  the  commencement  of  the  Phcsnidan 
territories.  Their  principal  towns  were  Gaza,  Gath,  Asealon,  and  Megiddo,  tor  which  see  Map. 
The  Iareellte  tribes  of  Simeon,  Dan,  Ephrahn,  and  Manasseh,  bordered  on  their  territories. 
"The  whole  of  the  towns  of  the  coast  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  and  Phoenicians, 
and  never  permanently  Ml  under  the  dominion  of  IsraeL"—  Ctckmprt*  HUu  •/  tk*  Jews,  p.  44. 

4.  The  Jlmmtniu*  (see  Map)  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  the  desert  eastward  of  the  IsmeUte 
tribes  that  settled  east  of  the  Jordan. 

a.  Judges,  ill.  15-30.  b.  Judges,  ir.  c.  Judges,  ▼!;  **.;  ▼«. 

d.  Judge*,*. 7;  ad. 33.  e.  Judges,  xlU.  1;  xiy.;  xr.;  xrU 
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tines  *  The  prophet  Samuel  was  divinely  chosen  as  the  successor  of 
Eli  (1 152  B.  0.)  His  administration  was  wise  and  prudent,  baft 
in  his  old  age  the  tyranny  of  his  sons,  whom  he  was  obliged  to  em- 
ploy as  his  deputies,  induced  the  people  to  demand  a  king  who 
should  rule  over  them  like  the  kings  of  other  nations.  With  reluct- 
ance Samuel  yielded  to  the  popular  request,  and  by  divine  guidance, 
anointed  Saul,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  king  oyer  Israeli  (1110 
B.  C.) 

10.  We  have  thus  briefly  traced  the  civil  history  of  the  Israelites 
down  to  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  over  them, 
in  the  person  of  Saul,  at  a  date,  according  to  the  chronology  which 
we  have  adopted,  seventy-three  years  later  than  the  supposed  destruc- 
tion of  Troy. '  It  is,  however,  the  religious  history,  rather  than  the 
civil  annals,  of  the  children  of  Abraham,  that  possesses  the  greatest 
value  and  the  deepest  interest ;  but  as  our  limits  forbid  our  enter- 
ing upon  a  subject  so  comprehensive  as  the  former,  and  the  one  can- 
not be  wholly  separated  from  the  other  without  the  greatest  violence, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Bible  for  full  and  satisfactory  details  of 
the  civil  and  religious  polity  of  the  Jews,  contenting  ourselves  with 
having  given  merely  such  a  skeleton  of  Jewish  annals,  in  connection 
with  profane  history,  as  may  serve  to  render  the  comparative  ohro* 
nology  of  the  whole  easy  of  comprehension. 

*.  16mo.1t.1QL  kx.L 
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CHAPTER   III. 

THE  UNCERTAIN  PERIOD  OF  GRECIAN  HISTORY: 

uxjuhjihq  rmotf  not  globe  or  the  veojah  wab,  to  the  fust  war  whs  fiieta  : 
1188  to  490  b.  a  =  698  ykabs. 

ANALYSIS.  1.  folfoductory.— 9.  Ctaseqnences  of  the  Trojan  wan— 3.  Ihessa'uah  oob- 
quest.— fEpirus.  Pbrau.  Peneus.]— 4.Bcbo'txamcomqueit^-ASo'liahmxoiiatioic.  [Les'- 
bos,  5  D6rii>]  Retpbe  of  the  Harden' p«.— 6.  Numbers  and  military  character  of  tat 
Deriai*— Passage  of  tbe  Corinthian  Gtdfw—[CorInthian  Isthmus.— Corinthian  GtuX— Naupec'- 
tos.]— 7.  Dorian  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus.  [Arcadia.  Achate.]  Umlan  and  Dorian  mi 
grations.— &  D6rian  Invasion  of  At'  tica.— [Athens.  Delphos.]  Self-sacrifice  of  Codrue, 
Government  of  At'  tica.— 9.  [Lactam.]  Its  government.  Lycur-  gas*— 10.  Travels  of  Lycur' 
gus.  [The  Brahmins.]  Ihstitvtioics  or  Lyccb'  ous.— 11.  Plutarch's  account— senate- 
aBSsembBes— division  of  land*.— 12.  Movable  property.  The  currency.— 13.  Public  tables. 
Object  of  Spartan  education,  and  aim  of  Lycur  gus.— 14.  Disputes  about  Lycur' gas.  Bit 
supposed  fate,  [Delphoa,  Crete,  and  B*  lis.]— 15.  The  three  classes  of  the  Ionian  population. 
Treatment  of  the  Helots.— 16.  The  provincials.  Their  condition.— 17.  [Measenla.  Ithome.] 
Fiest  If  Baas'  bun  wae.  Results  of  the  war  to  the  Messenlans.— 18.  Its  Influence  on  the 
Spartans.  Sbcohb  Mbssb' biae  wab.  Arlstom'eoea.— 19..TbePoetTyrt»us.  [Corinth.  81c'- 
yon.]  Battle  of  the  Pamtsus.  The  Arcadians.  90.  Results  of  the  war.— 81.  Government  of 
Athens.  Dba'  co.— 83.  Severity  of  his  laws.— 93.  Anarchy.  Leqislatioh  or  Solok.  Solon's 
integrity.— 24.  Distresses  of  the  people,  The  needy  and  the  rich.— 25.  The  policy  of  Solon. 
Debtors— lands  of  the  poor— ImpriaoEment.  Classification  of  the  citizens.— 80.  Disabilities 
End  privileges  of  the  fourth  class.  General  policy  of  Solon's  system.— 87.  The  nine  arcaona. 
The  Senate  of  Four  Hundred.— 88.  Court  of  the  Areop'agut.  Ita  powers.  Institutions  of 
Solon  compared  with  the  Spartan  code.— SO.  Party  feuds.  Pisls'  tratus.— 30.  His  usurpation 
of  power.  Opposition  to,  and  character  of,  his  government— 31.  Hie  sons  of  Pisia'  tratua. 
Conspiracy  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.— 33.  Expulsion  or  tee  Pisistbatids.  Intrigues 
of  flip'  plaa.  [Lyd'  la.  Per*  sia.}— 33.  The  Grecian  colonies  conquered  by  Croa'aua— by  the 
Persians.  Application  lor  aid.— 34.  Ioe'  ic  Revolt.  Athena  and  Eubcs'a  aid  the  I6aians. 
CBnbass.    Safdia.    Rhesus.]    Results  of  the  Ionian  war.    [MUetua.]    Designs  of  Darius. 

Cotskfobabt  Histoet^-I.  Pbojei  cub  Histoet.  1.  Geography  of  Pnmnlcla.— 2.  Early  his- 
tory of  Phoenicia.  Political  condition.  Colonies.— 3.  Supposed  circumnavigation  of  Africa.— 
4.  Commercial  relatione.  II.  Jewish  History— continuation  of.— 4,  Accession  of  Saul  to  the 
throne.  Slaughter  of  theAm'  monites.  [Jabesh  Gil'  cad.  Gil'  gal.]  War  with  the  Philistines.— 7. 
Wars  with  the  surrounding  nations.  Saul's  disobedience.— 8.  David— hit  prowess.  [Gath.] 
Saul's  jealousy  of  David.  David's  integrity. —9.  Death  of  Saul.  [Mount  GU  boa.]  Division  of  the 
kingdom  between  David  and  Ish'bosheth.  [Hebron.]  Union  of  the  tribes.— 10.  Limited  possess- 
ions of  the  Israelites.  (Tyre.  Sidon.  Joppa.  Jerusalem.]  David  takes  Jerusalem  .—11.  Hisothor 
conquests.  [Syria.  Damascus.  Rabbah.]  Siege  of  Rabbab.  Close  of  David's  reign.— 18. 
Solomon.  His  wisdom— feme— commercial  relations.— 13.  His  Impiety.  Close  of  his  reign.— 
14.  Revolt  of  the  ten  tribes.  Their  subsequent  history.— 15.  Rehoboam's  reign  over  Judan. 
Reign  of  Anas.  Heceklah.  Signal  overthrow  of  the  Assyrians.— 17.  Corroborated  by  pro- 
lane  history.— la  Account  given  by  Herod*  otus.— 19.  Reigns  of  Manas' seh,  A'mon,  Josiah, 
and  Jeb6ahax.-ao.  Reign  of  Jeholaklm— of  Jechoniah.— 81.  Reign  of  Hezekiah.  Destrue- 
tion  of  Jerusalem.— 23.  Captivity  of  the  Jews.— 23.  Rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  in.  Ro- 
hab  Histobt.— 24.  Pounding  of  Rome.— IV.  Pbesisb  Histobt.— 25.  Dissolution  of  the  As- 
syrian empire.-«>  Establishment  of  the  empire  of  the  Medea  and  Babylonians.   Flnt  and 
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second  captivity  of  lb*  Jews^-87.  Other  fonquests  of  Nebnehadnes'  sax.  Bis  w  with  the 
Phoenicians.— 28.  With  the  Egyptians.  Fulfilment  of  Exeklel's  prophecy-— 29.  Impiety  and 
pride  of  Nebuehadnez'zar.  His  punishment— 30.  Belshss'  sax's  reign.  Rise  of  the  separate 
kingdom  of  Media.  Founding  of  the  Persian  empire.— 31.  Cyrus  defeats  OoV  sua— subjugates 
the  Grecian  colonies— conquers  Babylon.  Prophecies  relating  to  Babylon.— 3ft.  Remainder  of 
the  reign  of  Cyrus.— 33.  Reign  of  Camby'ses.  [Jupiter  Am' mon.]— 34.  Accession  of  Darius 
Hystas'pes.  Revolt  and  destruction  of  Babylon.— 35.  Expedition  against  the  Scythians. 
[Bcythla.  River  Don.  Thrace.]— 36.  Other  events  In  the  history  of  Darius.  His  aims,  policy, 
and  government.— 37.  Extent  of  the  Persian  empire, 

1.  Passing  from  the  fabulous  era  of  Grecian  history,  we  enter 
upon  a  period  when  the  crude  fictions  of  more  than  mortal  heroes, 
and  demigods,  begin  to  give  place  to.  the  realities  of  human  exist- 
ence ;  but  still  the  vague,  disputed,  and  often  contradictor y  annals 
on  which  we  are  obliged  to  rely,  shed  only  an  uncertain  light  around 
ns ;  and  even  what  we  have  gathered  as  the  most  reliable,  in  the 
present  chapter,  perhaps  cannot  wholly  be  taken  as  undoubted  his- 
toric truth,  especially  in  chronological  details. 

2.  The  immediate  consequences  of  the  Trojan  war,  as  represented 
by  Greek  historians,  were  scarcely  less  disastrous  to  the  victors  than 
to  the  vanquished.  The  return  of  the  Grecian  heroes  to  their  coun- 
try is  represented  by  Homer  and  other  early  writers  to  have  been 
full  of  tragical  adventures,  "while  their  long  absence  had  encouraged 
usurpers  to  seize  many  of  their  thrones ;  and  hence  arose  fierce  wars 
and  intestine  commotions,  which  greatly,  retarded  the  progress  of 
Grecian  civilization. 

3.  Among  these  petty  revolutions,  however,  no  events  of  general 
x.TmDUA'iiAN  interest  occurred  until  about  sixty  years  after  the  fell  of 

conquest.  Troy,  when  a  people  from  Epirus,1  passing  over  the 
mountain  chain  of  Pin'  dus,"  descended  into  the  rich  plains  which  lie 
along  the  banks  of  the  Peneus,'and  finally  conquered*  the  country,  to 

1.  The  country  of  Epinu,  comprised  In  the  present  Turkish  province  of  Albania,  was  at 
the  north-western  extremity  of  Greece,  lying  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  or  Gulf  of 
Venice*  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  Maced6nla,  and  on  the  east  by  Macedonia  and  Thes  - 
saly.  The  inhabitants  in  early  times  were  probably  Pelas'  gie,  but  they  can  hardly  be  consid- 
ered ever  to  have  belonged  to  the  Hellenic  race,  or  Grecians  proper.  Epirus  Is  principally 
distinguished  in  Roman  history  as  the  country  of  the  celebrated  Pyr'  rhus  (see  p.  140.)  The 
earliest  oracle  of  Greece  was  that  of  Dodona  in  Epirus,  but  its  exact  locality  Is  unknown. 
There  was  another  oracle  of  the  same  name  in  Thes'  saly.    (Map  No.  I.) 

3.  Pin' dm  Is  the  name  of  the  mountain  chain  which  separated  Thes' saly  from  Eptrnar 
(Map  No.  L) 

3.  Pentuti  the  principal  river  of  Thes'  saly,  rises  In  the  Pin'  dus  mountains,  and  flowing  In  a 
course  generally  east,  passes  through  the  vale  of  Tem'pe,  and  enrpties  its  waters  Into  the Ther* 
male  Gull;  now  the  gulf  of  Sakraiea,  a  branch  of  the  M'  geat  Sea,  or  Archipelago.  (Map 
Mo.  10 

a.  Abort  19MB.  0L 
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whioh  they  gave  the  name  of  Thes' saly ;  driving  away  most  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  reducing  those  who  remained  to  the  condition  of 
serfs,  or  agricultural  slaves. 

4.  The  fugitives  from  Thes'  saly,  driven  from  their  own  country, 
passed  over  into  Bce6tia,  which  they  subdued  after  a  long  n.  boo'  tian 
straggle,  imitating  their  own  conquerors  in  the  disposal    ooxquut. 
of  the  inhabitants.     The  unsettled  state  of  society  occasioned  by  the 
Thessdlian  and  Boeotian  conquests  was  the  cause  of  collecting  to- 
gether various  bands  of  fugitives,  who,  being  joined  by  adventurers 
from  Peloponnesus,  passed  over  into  Asia*  constituting  the  JEolian 
migration,  so  called  from  the  race  which  took  the  prin-  m.  m/uax 
cipal  share  in  it     They  established  their  settlements  in   looaanoic. 
the  vicinity  of  the  ruins  of  Troy,  and  on  the  opposite  island  of  Les'- 
bos,1  while  on  the  main  land  they  built  many  cities,  whioh  were  com- 
prised in  twelve  States,  the  whole  of  which  formed  the  JEolian  Con- 
federacy. 

5.  About  twenty  years  after  the  ThessaMian  conquest,  the  Dorians, 
a  Hellenic  tribe,  whose  country,  D6ris,"  a  mountainous  region,  was 
on  the  south  of  Thes'  saly,  being  probably  harassed  by  their  northern 
neighbors,  ajuT  desirous  of  a  settlement  in  a  more  fertile  territory, 
commenced  a  migration  to  the  Peloponnesus,  accompanied  by  por- 
tions of  other  tribes,  and  led,  as  was  asserted,  by  descendants  of 
Her'  cules,  who  had  formerly  been  driven  into  exile  from  the  latter 
country.     This  important  event  in  Grecian  history  is 

called  the  Return  of  the  Heraclidcz*   The  migration  of  the     of  thb 
Dorians  was  similar  in  its  character  to  the  return  of  the  ■"■ao"'*-* 
Israelites  to  Palestine,  as  they  took  with  them  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, prepared  for  whatever  fortune  should  atoard  them. 

6.  The  Dorians  could  muster  about  twenty  thousand  fighting  men, 
and  although  they  were  greatly  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  countries  which  they  conquered,  their  superior  military 
tactics  appear  generally  to  have  insured  them  an  easy  victory  in  the 


1.  £«'»«•,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  Wands,  now  called  Mytllene,  from  its 
principal  city,  Ilea  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  north  of  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna. 
Anciently,  Les' bos  contained  nine  flourishing  cities,  founded  mostly  by  the  iEMUns.  The 
Lesbians  were  notorions  for  their  dissolute  manners,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were 
distinguished  for  intellectual  cultivation,  and  especially  for  poetry1  and  music.    (Map  No.  III.) 

&  DtrU,  a  small  mountainous  country,  extending  only  about  forty  miles  In  length,  was 
situated  on  the  sooth  of  Thes'  saly,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  range  of  mount  CB'fc* 
The  norfaua  were  the  most  powerful  of  the  Hellenic  tribes.    (JMSse  Ho.  I.) 

a.  About  1040  RC. 
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open  field.  Twice,  however,  they  were  repelled  in  their  attempts  to 
hreak  through  the  Corinthian  isthmus,1  the  key  to  Southern  Greece, 
when,  warned  by  these  misfortunes,  they  abandoned  the  guarded 
isthmus,  and  crossing  the  Corinthian  Gulf*  from  Naupao'  tos,'  landed 
safely  on  the  north-western  ooast  of  the  peninsula.     (B.  C.  1104). 

7.  The  whole  of  Peloponnesus,  except  the  central  and  mountainous 
district  of  Arcadia4  and  the  ooast  province  of  Achaia,*  was  eventually 
subdued,  and  apportioned  among  the  conquerors, — all  the  old  inhab- 
itants who  remained  in  the  country  being  reduced  to  an  inferior  con- 
dition, like  that  of  the  Saxon  serfs  of  England  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  conquest.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  peninsula,  however,  uniting  under  valiant  leaders,  conquered 
the  province  of  Achaia,  and  expelled  its  Ionian  inhabitants,  many 
of  whom,  joined  by  various  bands  of  fugitives,  sought  a  retreat  on  the 
western  ooast  of  Asia  Minor,  south  of  the  iBoli&n  cities,  where,  in 

L  The  CorintAia*  Ittkmus,  between  the  Corinthian  Golf  (now  Golf  of  Lepan'  to)  on  the 
north-west,  and  the  Savon'  io  Golf  (now  Gulf  of  Athena,  or  .figinn)  on  the  south-east,  unites  the 
Peloponnesus  to  the  northern  parts  of  Greece,  or  Greece  Proper.  The  narrowest  part  of  tin* 
celebrated  Isthmus  Is  about  six  miles  east  from  Corinth,  where  the  distance  across  is  about 
fire  miles.  The  Isthmus  Is  high  and  rocky,  and  many  unsuccessful  attempt*  have  been  mad* 
to  unite  the  waters  on  each  side  by  a  canal.  The  Isthmus  derived  much  of  its  early  celebrity 
from  the  Isthmian  game*  celebrated  there  In  honor  of  Pal©'  mon  and  Kep'  tune.  Ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Nep'  tone  hare  been  discovered  at  the  port  of  SehaV  nua,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Isthmus.    (Jtfsp  No.  I.) 

2.  The  Corinthian  Chdf  (now  called  the  Gulf  of  Lepan'  to)  is  an  eastern  arm  of  the  Adriatic, 
or  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  lies  principally  between  the  coast  of  ancient  Phocto  on  .the  north,  and 
of  Achaia  on  the  south.  The  entrance  to  the  gulf,  between  two  ruined  castles,  the  Bourne  In 
on  the  north,  and  the  Mores  on  the  south,  Is  only  about  one  mile  across.  Within,  the  waters 
expand  into  a  deep  magnificent  basin,  stretching  about  seventy-eight  miles  to  the  south-east, 
and  being,  where  widest,  about  twenty  miles  across.  Near  the  mouth  of  this  gulf  was  fought, 
in  the  year  1570,  one  of  the  greatest  naval  battles  of  modern  times.    (Map  No.  L) 

3.  JVtopes'  f«#  (now  called  Lepan'  to)  stands  on  a  hill  on  the  coast  of  Locris,  about  three  and 
a  half  miles  from  the  ruined  oastfc  of  Bomnella.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  Heraclida  having  there  constructed  the  fleet  In  which  they  crossed  over 
to  the  Peloponnesus.  (Jvn««,  a  ship,  and  Plgo,  or  Plgnumi,  to  construct.)  It  was  once  a  place 
of  considerable  importance,  but  is  now  a  ruinous  town.    (Map  No.  L) 

4  Arcadia,  the  central  country  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and,  next  to  I  assnia,  the  largest  of  its 
six  provinces,  is  a  mountainous  region,  somewamt  similar  to  Switzerland,  having  a  length  and 
breadth  of  about  forty  miles  each.  The  most  fertile  part  of  the  country  was  towards  the  south, 
where  were  several  delightful  plains,  and  numerous  vineyards.  The  Alpheus  Is  the  principal 
river  of  Arcadia.  Tegea  and  Mantlnea  were  its  principal  cities.  Its  lakes  are  small,  but 
among  them  is  the  Stymphalus,  of  classic  feme.  The  Arcadians,  scarcely  a  genuine  Greek 
race,  were  a  rude  and  pastoral  people,  deeply  attached  to  music  and  possessing  a  strong  love 
of  freedom.    (JKopNo.1.) 

5.  Aekaia,  the  meat  northern  country  of  the  Peloponnesus,  extended  along  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  north  of  E*  lis  and  Arcadia.  It  was  a  country  of  moderate  fertility ;  its  coast  was  for  the 
most  part  level,  containing  no  good  harbors,  and  exposed  to  inundations ;  and  :ts  streams 
were  of  small  rise,  many  of  them  mere  winter  torrents,  descending  from  the  ridges  of  Arcadia. 
Originally  Achaia  embraced  the  territory  of  8tc'  yon,  on  the  east,  but  the  latter  was  finally 
wrested  from  it  by  the  Dorians.  The  AchaV  ans  are  principally  celebrated  for  being  the  ©rig- 
maiors  of  the  celebrated  Aohman  league,  (ttsp.197.)  (JlsnNo.1.) 
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process  of  time,  twelve  Ionian  cities  were  built,  the  whole  of  which 
were  united  in  the  Ionian  Confederacy,  while  their  new  country  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Ionia,  At  a  later  period,  bands  of  the  Dorians 
themselves,  not  content  with  their  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
thronged  to  Asia  Minor,  where  they  peopled  several  cities  on  the 
coast  ot  Caria,  south  of  Ionia ;  so  that  the  M'  gean  Sea  was  finally 
circled  by  Grecian  settlements,  and  its  islands  covered  by  them. 

8.  About  the  year  1068,  the  Dorians,  impelled,  as  some  assert,  by 
a  general  scarcity,  the  natural  effect  of  long-protracted  wars,  invaded 
At'  tica,  and  encamped  before  the  walls  of  Athens.1  The  chief  of 
the  Dorian  expedition,  having  consulted  the  oracle  of  Del'  phos,1  was 
told  that  the  Dorians  would  be  successful  so  long  as  Codrus,  the 
Athenian  king,  was  uninjured.  The  latter,  being  informed  of  the 
answer  of  the  oracle,  resolved  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of 
his  oountry ;  and  going  out  of  the  gate,  disguised  in  the  garb  of  a 
peasant,  he  provoked  a  quarrel  with  a  Dorian  soldier,  and  suffered 
himself  to  be  slain.  On  recognizing  the  body,  the  superstitious  Do- 
rians, deeming  the  war  hopeless,  withdrew  from  At'  tica ;  and  the 
Athenians,  out  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  G6drus,  declared  that 
no  one  was  worthy  to  succeed  him,  and  abolished  the  form  of  roy- 
alty altogether.*  Magistrates  called  archons,  however,  differing  little 
from  kings,  were  now  appointed  from  the  family  of  Codrus  for  life ; 
after  a  long  period  these  were  exchanged1*  for  archons  appointed  for 
ten  years,  until,  lastly,6  the  yearly  election  of  a  senate  of  Archons 
gave  the  final  blow  to  royalty  in  Athens,  and  established  an  aristo* 
cratical  government  of  the  nobility.     These  successive  encroachments 

1.  Atk*u*y  one  of  the  moat  mmous  cities  of  antiquity,  1*  situated  cm  the  western  side  of  the 
AT  tie  peristole,  abort  ffremHes  torn  the  Sara^  Most  of 

the  indent  city  stood  on  the  west  side  of  a  rocky  eatfaeBM  called  the  Aerop' oBs,  aanrnndeS 
by  an  extensive  plain,  and,  at  the  time  when  It  had  attained  its  greatest  magnitude,  was  twenty 
miles  in  drcmaferenca,  and  encompassed  by  a  wall  surmounted,  at  Intervale,  by  strongry-fbr> 
Used  towers.  The  small  river  Cepbis'  bus,  flowing  sooth,  on  the  west  aide  of  the  ctty,  and  the 
rhrer  Ills' sua,  on  the  east,  flowing  sooth-west,  inclosed  it  in  a  sort  of  peninsula;  bat  both 
streams  lost  themselves  In  the  marshes  south-west  of  the  city.  The  waters  of  the  IMe*  eat  ware 
mostly  drawn  off  to  irrigate  the  neighboring  gardens,  or  to  supply  the  artificial  fountains  of 
Athens.    (JMcaNo.L    See  farther  description,  p.  504.) 

S.  Detpk«$,  or  Dtt  phi,  a  small  city  of  Phcois,  situated  on  the  southern  deeUTtty  of  Mount 
Fames'  ana,  flbrty-flve  miles  north-west  from  Cor*  Inth,  and  eight  and  a  half  miles  from  the  uaaffeat 
point  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf;  was  the  seat  of  the  niost  nmiarMWe  oracle  of  the  ancient  world. 
Above  Del' phi  arose  the  two  towering  difls  of  Parnas'  sns,  whUe  from  the  chasm  between 
them  flowed  the  waters  of  the  GutdMm  spring,  the  sourceof  poetical  inspiration.  Below  my 
•ragged  mountain,  past  which  flowed  the  rapid  stream  Pile' toe;  while  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mam,  where  stood  the  little  citj,  arose  atoepaiid  alma*  ineccesii  lepfacipiosa,.  (Jfsp  Ha,I* 

iMia  b,7»n>a  corns,  a 
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on  the  royal  prerogatives  are  almost  the  only  events  that  fill  the 
meagre  annals  of  Athens  for  several  centuries.*  . 

9.  While  these  changes  were  occurring  at  Athens,  Laoonia,1  whose 
capital  was  Sparta,  although  often  engaged  in  tedious  wars  with  the 
Ar'  gives,1  was  gradually  acquiring  an  ascendancy  over  the  D6rian 
states  of  the  Peloponnesus.  After  the  Heraclida  had  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  sovereignty,  two  descendants  of  that  family  reigned 
jointly  at  Laced®'  mon,  but  this  divided  rule  served  only  to  increase 
the  public  confusion.  Things  remained,  however,  in  this  situation 
until  some  time  in  the  ninth  century  B.  C,  when  Polydeo'  tea,  one 
of  the  kingB,  died  without  children.  The  reins  of  government  then 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  brother  Lycur'  gus,  but  the  latter  soon  re- 
signed the  crown  to  the  posthumous  son  of  Polydeo'  tes,  and,  to 
avoid  the  imputation  of  ambitious  designs,  went  into  voluntary  exile, 
although  against  the  wishes  of  the  best  of  his  countrymen. 

10.  He  is  said  to  have  visited  many  foreign  lands,  observing  their 
institutions  and  manners,  and  conversing  with  their  sages — to  have 
stuped  the  Cretan  laws  of  Minos — to  have  been  a  disciple  of  the 
Egyptian  priests — and  even  to  have  gathered  wisdom  from  the  Brah- 
mins* of  India,  employing  his  time  in  maturing  a  plan  for  remedying 
the  evils  which  afflicted  his  native  country.  On  his  return  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  business  of  framing  a  new  constitution  for  Sparta, 
after  consulting  the  Delphic  oracle,  which  assured  him  that  "  the 
constitution  he  should  establish  would  be  the  most  excellent  in  the 
world."     Having  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens, 

v.  iHmnu-  w^°  *°°k  nP  arms  *°  support  him,  he  procured  the 

tions  of     enactment  of  a  code  of  laws,  by  which  the  form  of 

ltoub'  oca.  goyernm^t^  the  military  discipline  of  the  people,  the 

distribution  of  property,  the  education  of  the  citizens,  and  the  rules 

1.  LaOni*,  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Greece,  bad  Ar*  golis  and  Arcadia  on  the 
north,  M estenia  on  the  west,  and  the  sea  on  the  south  and  east.  Its  extent  was  about  fifty 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  from  east  to  west.  Its  principal  river  was 
the  Eurotas,  on  the  western  bank  of  which  was  Sparta,  tbo  capital ;  and  its  mountains  were 
the  ranges  of  Par*  non  on  the  north  and  east,  and  of  Tsyg'etus  on  the  west,  which  rendered 
the  fertile  Talley  of  the  Eurotas,  comprising  the  principal  part  of  Laconla,  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult of  access.  The  two  southern  promontories  of  Laconla  were  Malea  and  Tauiartum,  now 
coflod  St.  Angdo  and  Matapan.    (.Hap  No.  I.) 

S.  The  Ar*  gives  proper  were  Inhabitants  of  the  state  and  city  of  Ar'gos ;  but  the  word  Is 
often  applied  by  the  poets  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.    (Map  No.  I.) 

3.  The  Brakmhu  were  a  class  of  Hindoo  priests  and  philosophers,  worshippers  of  the  Indian 
god  Brama,  the  supposed  creator  of  the  world.  They  were  the  only  persons  who  underrtood 
the  Senai^  the  ancient  langnago  of  Hhidooste^  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos 

«.  Thtrwnfl,  L  p.  176. 
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of  domestic  life,  were  to  be  established  on  a~  new  Mid  immutable 
basis. 

1 1.  The  account  which  Plutarch  gives  of  these  regulations  asserts 
that  Lycur'gus  first  established  a  senate  of  thirty  members,  chosen 
for  life,  the  two  kings  being  of  the  number,  and  that  the  former 
shared  the  power  of  tlje  latter.  There  were  also  to  be  assemblies  of 
the  poople,  who  were  to  hare  no  right  to  propose  any  subjeot  of  de- 
bate, but  were  only  authorized  to  ratify  or  reject  what  might  be 
proposed  to  them  by  the  senate  and  the  kings.  Lycur'gus  next 
made  a  new  division  of  the  lands,  for  here  he  found  great  inequality 
existing,  as  there  were  many  indigent  persons  who  had  no  lands,  and 
the  wealth  was  centred  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 

12.  In  order  farther  to  remove  inequalities  among  the  citizens, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  place  all  on  the  same  level,  he  next  at- 
tempted to  divide  the  movable  property ;  but  as  this  measure  met 
with  great  opposition,  he  had  recourse  to  another  method  for  accom- 
plishing the  same  object.  He  stopped  the  currency  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver coin,  and  permitted  iron  money  only  to  be  used ;  and,  to  a  great 
quantity  and  weight  of  this  he  assigned  but  a  small  value,  so  that, 
to  remove  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  of  this  money  would  require 
a  yoke  of  oxen.  This  regulation  put  an  end  to  many  kinds  of  in- 
justice, for  "  Who,"  sayB  Plutarch,  "  would  steal  or  take  a  bribe; 

*  who  would  defraud  or  rob,  when  he  could  not  conceal  the  booty, — 
when  he  could  neither  be  dignified  by  the  possession  of  it,  nor  be 
served  by  its  use  ?"  Unprofitable  and  superfluous  arts  were  excluded, 
trade  with  foreign  States  was  abandoned;  and  luxury,  losing  its 
sources  of  support,  died  away  of  itself 

13.  To  promote  sobriety,  all  the  citizens,  and  even  the  kings,  ate 
at  public  tables,  and  of  the  plainest  fare ;  each  individual  being  ob- 
liged to  bring  in,  monthly,  certain  provisions  for  the  common  use. 
This  regulation  was  designed,  moreover,  to  furnish  a  kind  of  school, 
where  the  young  might  be  instructed  by  the  conversation  of  their 
elders.  From  his  birth,  every  Spartan  belonged  to  the  State; 
sickly  and  deformed  infants  were  destroyed,  those  only  being  thought 
worthy  to  live  who  promised  to  become  useful  members  of  the  com- 
munity. The  object  of  Spartan  education  was  to  render  children 
expert  in  manly  exercises,  hardy,  and  courageous ;  and  the  principal 
aim  of  Lycur'gus  appears  to  have  been  to  render  the  Spartans  a  na- 
tion of  warriors,  although  not  of  oonquerors,  for  he  dreaded  the  ef- 
fects of  an  extension  of  territory  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Laconia. 
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14.  Lyeur'gus  left  none  of  his  laws  in  writing;  and  some  of  the 
regulations  attributed  to  him  were  probably  the  results  of  subsequent 
legislation.  It  is  even  a  disputed  point  in  what  age  Lycur'gus 
lived,  some  making  him  cotemporary  with  the  Heraclidfle,  and  others 
dating  his  era  four  hundred  years  later,  after  the  close  of  the  Mess6- 
nian  wars ;  but  the  great  mass  of  evidence  fixes  his  legislation  in 
the  ninth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  It  is  said  that  after  he 
had  oompleted  his  work,  he  set  out  on  a  journey,  having  previously 
bound  the  Spartans  by  an  oath  to  make  no  change  in  his  laws  untD 
his  return,  and,  that  they  might  never  be  released  from  the  obliga- 
tion, he  voluntarily  banished  himself  forever  from  his  country, 
and  died  in  a  foreign  land.  The  place  and  manner  of  his  death 
are  unknown,  but  Del'phos,  Cr6te,  and  E'lis,'  all  claimed  his 
tomb. 

15.  There  were  three  classes  among  the  population  of  LacAnia  :— 
the  D6rians  of  Sparta ;  their  serfs,  the  Helots ;  and  the  people  of 
the  provincial  districts.*  The  former,  properly  called  Spartans, 
were  the  ruling  caste,  who  neither  employed  themselves  in  agricul- 
ture nor  commerce,  nor  practiced  any  mechanical  art.*  The  H61ots 
were  slaves,  who,  as  is  generally  believed,  on  account  of  their  obsti- 
nate resistance  in  some  early  wars,  and  pubsequent  conquest,  had  been 
reduced  to  the  most  degrading  servitude.  They  were  always  viewed  m 
with  suspicion  by  their  masters,  and  although  some  were  occasionally 
emancipated,  yet  measures  of  the  most  atrocious  violence  were  often 
adopted  to  reduce  the  strength  and  break  the  spirits  of  the  bravest 
and  most  aspiring,  who  might  threaten  an  insurrection. 

16.  The  people  of  the  provincial  districts  were  a  mixed  race,  com- 
posed partly  of  strangers  who  had  accompanied  the  D&rians,  and 
aided  them  in  their  conquest,  and  partly  of  the  old  inhabitants  ot 
the  country  who  had  submitted  to  the  conquerors.  The  provincials 
were  under  the  control  of  the  Spartan  government,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  which  they  had  no  share,  and  the  lands  which  they  held 
were  tributary  to  the  State ;  they  formed  an  important  part  of  the 

t  Del'phos  and  Crete  have  been  described.  The  ramttK  of  Mom*  I'd* In  Crtie, vat 
sassed  to  Janitor.  Hen  also  Cyb  ele,  ike  "leather  of  the  aooV  we*  votthinet  <?Hw 
Mount  I'd*  mentioned  by  the  poet*  was  in  the  vicinity  of  ancient  Troy.)  riu  was  a  district 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  lying  west  of  Arcadia.  At  Oiym'pfa,  situated  on  the  liter  Alpbeta,  hi 
tMeJstritfttheoslstaBjedar/Bqfe  Js?4»e>fl» 

aapital  of  tbe<ttstrIot»  was  situated  on  the  rirer  Pencils,  thtr^niUesnorU^wesLOmBQ^m'|la> 
C*a»Xo.L) 

a.Thlrwallti.l».         b.  HttT»  tastiMlott  of  Ancient  Greece,  p.  Ml 
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military  force  of  the  country,  and,  on  the  whole,  had  little  to  oom- 
plain  of  but  the  want  of  political  independence. 

17.  During  a  century  or  more  after  the  time  of  Lycur'gus,  the 
Spartans  remained  at  peace  with  their  neighbors,  except  a  few  petty 
contests  on  the  side  of  Arcadia  and  Ar'  gos.  Jealousies,  however, 
arose  between  the  Spartans  and  their  brethren  of  Messenia,1  which, 
stimulated  by  insults  and  injuries  on  both  sides,  gave  rise  to  the  first 
Messenian  war,  743  years  before  the  Christian  era.  vi.  ran  ins- 
After  a  conflict  of  twenty  years,  the  Messenians  were  benum  wa*. 
obliged  to  abandon  their  principal  fortress  of  Ithome,'  and  to  leave 
their  rich  fields  in  the  possession  of  the  conquerors.  A  few  of  the 
inhabitants  withdrew  into  foreign  lands,  but  the  principal  oitizens 
took  refuge  in  Ar'  gos  and  Arcadia ;  while  those  who  remained  were 
reduced  to  a  condition  little  better  than  that  of  the  Laconian  He- 
lots, being  obliged  to  pay  to  their  masters  one-half  of  the  fruits  of 
the  land  which  they  were  allowed  to  tilL 

18.  The  Messenian  war  exerted  a  great  infhienoe  on  the  character 
and  subsequent  history  of  the  Spartans,  as  it  gave  a  full  development 
to  the  warlike  spirit  which  the  institutions  of  Lyeur'  gus  were  so 
well  calculated  to  encourage.     The  Spartans,  stern  and  unyielding 
in  their  exactions  from  the  conquered,  again  drove  the  Messenians 
to  revolt  (685  B.  C),  thirty-nine  years  after  the  termi-  ^  OTOowd 
nation  of  the  former  war.     The  latter  found  a  worthy   messxnian 
leader  in  Aristom'  enes,  whose  valor  in  the  first  battle       WAR* 
struck  fear  into  his  enemies,  and  inspired  his  countrymen  with  con- 
fidence.    The  Spartans,  sending  to  the  Delphic  oracle  for  advice, 
received  the  mortifying  response,  that  they  must  seek  a  leader  from 
the  Athenians,  between  whose  country  and  Laoonia  there  had  been 
no  intercourse  for  several  centuries. 

19.  The  Athenians,  fearing  to  disobey  the  oracle,  and  reluctant 
to  further  the  cause  of  the  Spartans,  sent  to  the  latter  the  poet  Tyr- 
taa'  us,  who  had  never  been  distinguished  as  a  warrior.  His  patriotic 
odes,  however,  roused  the  spirit  of  the  Spartans,  who,  obtaining  Do- 
rian auxiliaries  from  Corinth,*  commenced  the  war  anew.     The 

L  JKuetaie  vu  a  country  west  of  Lacbnia,  and  at  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the 
PeJoponnera.  It  was  separated  from  E'lts  on  the  north  by  the  river  Neda,  and  from  Arcadia 
and  Lecenla  by  mountain  ranges.  The  Pamisos  was  its  principal  river.  On  the  western  eoast 
was  the  deep  bay  of  Py  las,  which  has  become  celebrated  in  modern  history  uder  the  name 
of  JVtoerta*  (see  p-517>— the  only  perfect  harbor  of  Southern  Greece.   (Map  No.  L) 

2.  AAesuwasin  Central  Itasscnia,  on  a  high  hlU  on  the  western  sMe  of  the  vale  of  the 
Famisos*    (Map  Ho.  L) 

3.  Car*  tale  was  situated  near  the  isthmus  of  the  same  name,  between  the  Gatf  of  Lepeo' to 
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Messenians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  aided  bj  forces  from  Sic' yen1 
and  Ar'  gos,  Arcadia  and  E'  lis,  and,  in  a  great  battle  near  the  month 
of  the  Pamisus,*  in  Messenia,  they  completely  routed  their  enemies. 
In  the  third  year  of  the  war  the  Arcadian  auxiliaries  of  the  Mess6- 
nians,  seduced  by  bribes,  deserted  them  in  the  heat  of  battle,  and 
gave  the  victory  to  the  Spartans. 

20.  The  war  continued,  with  various  success,  seventeen  years, 
throughout  the  whole  of  which  period  Aristom'  enes  distinguished 
himself  by  many  noble  exploits;  but  all  his  efforts  to  save  his 
country  were  ineffectual.  A  second  time  Sparta  conquered  (668), 
and  the  yoke  appeared  to  be  fixed  on  Messenia  forever.  Thence- 
forward the  growing  power  and  reputation  of  Sparta  seemed  des- 
tined to  undisputed  preeminence,  not  only  in  the  Peloponnesus,  but 
throughout  all  Greece. 

21.  At  the  period  of  the  close  of  the  second  Messenian  war, 
Athens,  as  previously  stated,  was  under  the  aristocratioal  govern- 
ment of  a  senate  of  archons-magistrates  chosen  by  the  nobility  from 
their  own  order,  who  possessed  all  authority,  religious,  civil,  and 
military.  The  Athenian  populace  not  only  enjoyed  no  political 
rights,  but  was  reduced  to  a  condition  but  little  above  servitude ; 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  the  anarchy  that  arose  from 
ruinous  extortions  of  the  nobles  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  resistance 

of  the  people  on  the  other,  that  Draco,  the  most  eminent 
vm.  dea'oo.    -a1    r  ....,  ,        '  , 

of  the  nobility,  was  chosen  to  prepare  the  first  written 

code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  State.     (622  B.  0.) 


on  die  north-west,  and  of  JEgina  on  the  south-east,  two  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the 
former,  and  seven  from  the  latter.  The  site  of  the  town  was  at  the  north  foot  of  a  steep  rook 
called  the  Acrop'  oils  of  Oof  tnth,  1,336  foot  in  height,  the  summit  of  which  is  now,  a*  In  an- 
tiquity, occupied  as  a  fortress.  This  eminence  may  be  distinctly  seen  from  Athens,  from  which 
it  is  distant  no  less  than  forty-four  miles  In  a  direct  line.  Cor*  kith  was  a  large  and  populous 
cHy  when  St  Paul  preached  the  Gospel  there  for  a  year  and  six  months.  (Acts,  xrili.  1L) 
The  present  town,  though  of  considerable  extent,  is  thinly  peopled.  The  only  Grecian  rum 
now  to  be  seen  there  Is  a  dilapidated  Doric  temple.  (Map  No.  L) 

"Where  is  thy  grandeur  Corinth?  Shrunk  from  sight, 
Thy  ancient  treasures,  and  thy  rampart's  height, 
Thy  god-like  fanes  and  palaces  1    Oh,  where 
Thy  mighty  myriads  and  majestio  fair ! 
Relentless  war  has  poured  arotmd  thy  wall, 
And  hardly  spared  the  traces  of  thy  foil  I" 

i.  Afc'f**,  once  a  great  and  flourishing  city,  was  situated  near  the  Gulf  of  Lepan'  to,  about 
ten  miles  north-west  from  Oof  Inth.    St  boasted  a  high  antiquity,  and  by  some  was  considered 
older  than  AT  gos.   The  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  small  modern 
Tillage  of  Bastlieo.   (Map  Vo.l.) 
.  2.  The  Pamfett  (now  called  the  PfewCta)  was  the  principal  rirer  of  Messenia.    (JtfopNo  I,) 
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22.  The  severity  of  his  lawB  has  made  his  name  proverbial  Their 
character  was  thought  to  be  happily  expressed,  when  one  said  of  them 
that  they  were  written,  not  in  ink,  but  in  blood.  He  attached  the 
same  penalty  to  petty  thefts  as  to  sacrilege  and  murder,  saying  that 
the  former  offences  deserved  death,  and  he  had  no  greater  punishment 
for  the  latter^  It  is  thought  that  the  nobles  suggested  the  severity 
of  the  laws  of  Draco,  thinking  they  would  be  a  convenient  instru- 
ment of  oppression  in  their  hands ;  but  human  nature  revolted 
against  such  legalized  butchery,  and  the  system  of  Draco  soon  fell 
into  disuse. 

23.  The  commonwealth  was  finally  reduced  to  complete  anarchy, 
without  law,  or  order,  or  system  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
when  Solon,  who  was  descended  from  the  line  of  C6drus,  was  raised 
to  the  office  of  first  magistrate  (594  B.  C),  and,  by  the  consent  of  all 
parties,  was  chosen  as  a  general  arbiter  of  their  differ-  m  j^^. 
enoes,  and  invested  with  full  authority  to  frame  a  new  no*  or 
constitution  and  a  new  code  of  laws.  The  almost  unlim-  80L0K- 
ited  power  conferred  upon  Solon  might  easily  have  been  perverted 
to  dangerous  purposes,  and  many  advised  him  to  make  himself  ab- 
solute master  of  the  State,  and  at  once  quell  the  numerous  factions 
by  the  exercise  of  royal  authority.  And,  indeed,  such  a  usurpation 
would  probably  have  been  acquiesced  in  with  but  little  opposition, 
as  offering,  for  a  time  at  least,  a  refuge  from  evils  that  had  already 
Income  too  intolerable  to  be  borne.  But  the  stern  integrity  of  Solon 
was  proof  against  all  temptations  to  swerve  from  the  path  of  honor, 
and  betray  the  sacred  trust  reposed -in  him. 

24.  The  grievous  exactions  of  the  ruling  orders  had  already  re- 
duced the  laboring  classes,  generally,  to  poverty  and  abject  depend- 
ence :  all  whom  bad  times  or  casual  disasters  had  compelled  to  bor- 
row, had  been  impoverished  by  the  high  rates  of  interest;  and 
thousands  of  insolvent  debtors  had  been  sold  into  slavery,  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  relentless  creditors.  In  this  situation  of  afiairs  the  most 
violent  or  needy  demanded  a  new  distribution  of  property,  as  had  been 
done  in  Sparta ;  while  the  rich  would  have  held  on  to  all  the  fruits 
of  their  extortion  and  tyranny. 

25.  But  Solon,  pursuing  a  middle  course  between  these  extremes, 
relieved  the  d>btor  by  reducing  the  rate  of  interest,  and  enhancing 
the  value  of  the  currency,  so  that  three  silver  min»  paid  an  indebt- 
edness of  four :  he  also  relieved  the  lands  of  the  poor  from  all  in- 
cumbrances; he  abolished  imprisonment  for  debt;  he  restored  to 
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liberty  those  whom  poverty  had  placed  in  bondage ;  and  he  repealed 
all  the  laws  of  Dr&co,  except  those  against  murder.  He  next  ar- 
ranged all  the  citizens  in  four  classes,  according  to  their  landed 
property;  the  first  class  alone  being  eligible  to  the  highest  civil 
offices  and  the  highest  commands  in  the  army,  while  only  a  few  of 
■  the  lower  offices  were  open  to  the  second  and  third  classes.  The 
latter  classes,  however,  were  partially  relieved  from  taxation ;  bnt  ia 
war  they  were  required  to  equip  themselves  for  military  service,  the 
one  as  cavalry,  and  the  other  as  heavy  armed  infantry. 

26.  Individuals  of  the  fourth  class  were  excluded  from  all  offices, 
but  in  return  they  were  wholly  exempt  from  taxation;  and  yet  they 
had  a  share  in  the  government,  tor  they  were  permitted  to  take  part 
in  the  popular  assemblies,  which  had  the  right  of  confirming  or  reject- 
ing new  laws,  and  of  electing  the  magistrates ;  and  here  their  votes 
counted  the  same  as  those  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  nobles.  In  war 
they  served  only  as  light  troops,  or  manned  the  fleets.  Thus  the 
system  of  Solon,  being  based  primarily  on  property  qualifications^ 
provided  for  all  the  freemen ;  and  its  aim  was  to  bestow  upon  the 
oommonalty  such  a  share  in  the  government  as  would  enable  it  to 
protect  itself,  and  to  give  to  the  wealthy  what  was  necessary  for  re- 
taining their  dignity ; — throwing  the  burdens  of  government  on  the 
latter,  and  not  excluding  the  former  from  its  benefits. 

27.  Solon  retained  the  magistracy  of  the  nine  archons,  but  with 
abridged  powers ;  and,  as  a  guard  against  demoeratioal  extravagance 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  check  to  undue  assumptions  of  power  on 
the  other,  he  instituted  a  Senate  of  Four  Hundred,  and  founded  or 
remodelled  tike  court  of  the  Areop'  agus.  The  Senate  consisted  of 
members  selected  by  lot  from  the  first  three  classes ;  but  none  could 
be  appointed  to  this  honor  until  they  had  undergone  a  strict  ex- 
amination into  their  past  lives,  characters,  and  qualifications.  The 
Senate  was  to  be  consulted  by  the  archons  in  all  important  mat- 
ters, and  was  to  prepare  all  new  laws  and  regulations,  which  were 
to  be  submitted  to  the  votes  of  the  assembly  of  the  people. 

23.  The  court  of  the  Areop'  agus,  which  held  its  sittings  on  an 
eminence  on  the  western  side  of  the  Athenian  Acrop'  olig,  was  com- 
posed of  persons  who  had  hold  the  office  of  archon,  and  was  the 
supreme  tribunal  in  all  capital  cases.  It  exercised,  also,  a  general 
superintendence  over  education,  morals,  and  religion;  and  it  could 
suspend  a  resolution  of  the  public  assembly  which  it  deemed  fraught 
with  folly  or  injustice,  until  it  had  undergone  a  reconsideration. 
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Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  institutions  of  Solon,  which  exhibit  a 
ipinglmg  of  aristocracy  and  democracy,  well  adapted  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  age,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  people.  They  exhibit 
less  control  over  the  pursuits  and  domestic  habits  of  individuals  than 
the  Spartan  code,  but  at  the  same  time  they  show  a  far  greater  re 
gard  for  the  public  morals. 

29.  The  legislation  of  Solon  was  net  followed  by  the  total  extinc- 
tion of  party  spirit,  and  ere  long  the  three  prominent  motions  in  the 
State  renewed  their  ancient  feuds.  Pisis'  tratus,  a  wealthy  kinsman 
of  Solon,  who  had  supported  the  measures  of  the  latter  by  his  elo- 
quence and  military  talents,  had  the  art  to  gain  the  favor  of  the 
populace,  and  constitute  himself  their  leader.  When  his  schemes 
were  ripe  for  execution,  he  one  day  drove  into  the  public  square^ 
his  mules  and  himself  disfigured  with  recent  wounds  inflicted  by  his 
own  hands,  but  which  he  induced  the  multitude  to  believe  had  been 
received  from  a  band  of  assassins,  whom  his  enemies,  the  nobility, 
had  hired  to  murder  the  friend  of  the  people*  An  assembly  was 
immediately  convoked  by  his  partisans,  and  the  indignant  crowd 
voted  him  a  guard  of  fifty  citizens  to  protect  his  person,  although 
jraraed  by  Solon  of  the  pernicious  consequences  of  such  a  measure. 

30.  Pisis'  tratus  took  advantage  of  the  popular  favor  which  he  had 
gained,  and,  arming  a  larger  body,  seized  the  Acrop'  olis,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Athens.  But  the  usurper,  satisfied  with  the  power 
cf  quietly  directing  the  administration  of  government,  made  no 
changes  in  the  constitution,  and  suffered  the  laws  to  take  their  or- 
dinary course.  The  government  of  Pisis'  tratus  was  probably  a  less 
evil  than  would  have  resulted  from  the  success  of  either  of  the  other 
factions ;  and  in  this  light  Solon  appears  to  have  viewed  it,  although 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  the  usurpation ;  and,  rejecting  the 
usurper's  offers  of  favor,  it  is  said  that  he  went  into  voluntary  exile, 
and  died  at  Sal'  amis.1  (559  B.  C)  Twice  was  Pisis'  tratus  driven 
from  Athens  by  a  coalition  of  the  opposing  motions ;  but  as  the  latter 
were  almost  constantly  at  variance  with  each  other,  he  finally  returned 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  regained  the  sovereignty,  which  he  held 
until  his  death.  Although  he  tightened  the  reins  of  government,  yet 
he  ruled  with  equity  and  mildness,  courting  popularity  by  a  generous 
treatment  of  the  poorer  citizens,  and  gratifying  the  national  pride 
by  adorning  Athens  with  many  useful  and  magnificent  works. 

1.  8*1'  amis  h  an  Wand  in  the  Gulf  of  JEglna,  Mir  the  eout  of  At'  ttca,  and  twolreor 
■dtotoaflHMit  from  Alton*.    (&#  Mop  No.  L) 
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•  31.  On  the  death  of  Pisis'  tratus  (528  B.  0.),  his  sons  Hip' pias, 
Hippar'  chus,  and  Thes'  salus  succeeded  to  his  power,  and  for  some 
years  trod  in  his  steps  and  prosecuted  his  plans,  only  taking  care  to 
fill  the  most  important  offices  with  their  friends,  and  keeping  a  stand- 
ing force  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  secure  themselves  from  hostile 
factions  and  popular  outbreaks.  After  a  joint  reign  of  fourteen 
years  a  conspiracy  was  planned  to  free  At'  tica  from  their  rule,  at 
the  head  of  which  were  two  young  Athenians,  Harm6dius  and  Aria- 
togeiton,  whose  personal  resentment  had  been  provoked  by  an  atro- 
cious insult  to  the  family  of  the  former.  Hippar'  chus  was  killed, 
but  the  two  young  Athenians  also  lost  their  lives  in  the  struggle. 

32.  Hip'  pias,  the  elder  of  the  ruling  brothers,  now  that  he  had 
injuries  to  avenge,  became  a  cruel  tyrant,  and  thus  alienated  the  af- 
fections of  the  people.  The  latter  finally  obtained  aid  from  the 
_  — «  ~  ™  Spartans,  and  the  family  of  the  Pisistratids  was  driven 
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oz  the  from  Athens,  never  to  regain  its  former  ascendency;  al- 
roisTEATiDs.  though  but  a  few  years  after  its  expulsion,  Sparta,  re- 
penting the  course  she  had  taken,  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  restore 
Hip'  pias  to  the  throne  of  which  she  had  aided  in  depriving  him. 
Hip'  pias  then  fled  to  the  court  of  Artapanes,  governor  of  Lyd'  ia,1 
then  a  part  of  the  Persian  dominions  of  Darius,  where  his  intrigues 
f  greatly  contributed  to  the  opening  of  a  war  between  Greece  and 
Persia.* 

33.  Nearly  half  a  century  before  this  time,  Croe'sus,'  king  of 
Lyd'  ia,  had  conquered  the  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor ;  but  he  ruled  them  with  great  mildness,  leaving  them  their 
political  institutions  undisturbed,  and  requiring  of  them  little  more 
than  the  payment  of  a  moderate  tribute.  A  few  years  later  they 
experienced  a  change  of  masters,  and,  together  with  Lyd'  ia,  fell,  by 
conquest,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians.  But  they  were  still 
allowed  to  retain  their  own  form  of  government  by  paying  tribute  to 
their  conquerors ;  yet  they  seized  every  opportunity  to  deliver  them* 

1.  Lyd:  ia  was  a  country  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  having  Mys'ia  on  the  north,  Phryg'ia 
en  the  east,  and  Carta  on  the  south.  The  Grecian  colony  or  16nla  was  embraced  within  Lyd'  la 
and  the  northern  pari  of  Carta,  extending  along  the  coast.    (Map  No.  IV.) 

%  Modern  Pertiay  a  large  country  of  Central  Asia,  extends  from  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the 
north,  to  the  Persian  Golf  on  the  south,  having  Asiatic  Turkey  on  the  west,  and  the  provinces 
of  Aflfchanielan  and  Beloochietan  on  the  east.  For  the  greatest  extent  of  the  Fenian  empire, 
which  was  daring  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystas'  pes,  see  the  Map  No.  V. 

3.  Orm'  «iw,  the  last  king  of  Lyd'  ia,  was  tamed  lor  his  riches  and  munlOoence.  Herod'  otns 
(L  30-33,  and  36,  esc)  and  Plutarch  (life  of  Solon)  give  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  visi. 
of  the  Athenian  Solon  to  the  court  of  that  prince,  who  greatly  prided  himself  on  his  riches, 
and  vainly  thought  himself  the  happiest  of  aumttnd. 
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selves  from  this  species  of  thraldom,  and  finally  the  I6nians  sought 
the  aid  of  their  Grecian  countrymen,  making  application,  first  to 
Sparta,  but  in  Tain,  and  next  (B.  C.  500)  to  Athens,  and  the  Grecian  ' 
islands  of  the  JE'gean  Sea. 

34.  The  Athenians,  irritated  at  this  time  by  a  haughty  demand 
of  the  Persian  monarch,  that  they  should  restore  Hip'  pias  to  the 
throne,  and  regarding  Darius  as  an  avowed  enemy,  gladly  took  part 
with  the  I6nians,  and,  in  connection  with  Euboe'  a,1  fur-  xi.  ionio 
nished  their  Asiatic  countrymen  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-  ***olt. 
five  sail.  The  allied  Grecians  were  at  first  successful,  ravaging 
Lyd"  ia,  and  burning  Sar'  dis,'  its  capital ;  but  in  the  end  they  were 
defeated  near  Eph'  esus  ;a  the  commanders  quarrelled  with  each  other ; 
and  the  Athenians  sailed  home,  leaving  the  Asiatic  Greeks  divided 
among  themselves,  to  contend  alone  against  the  whole  power  of  Per- 
sia. Still  the  I6nian  war  was  protracted  six  years,  when  it  was  ter- 
minated by  the  storming  of  Miletus,4  (B.  C.  434,)  the  capital  of  the 
I6nian  confederacy.      The  surviving  inhabitants- of  this  beautiful 

L  Emb*.'  a,  (now  called  Neg'  ropont',)  a  long,  narrow,  and  irregular  laland  or  the  JS'  gean 
flea,  (now  Grecian  ArehlpeT  ago,)  extended  one  hundred  and  ten  mites  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  Bcsotia  and  At'  tics,  from  which  It  was  separated  by  the  channel  of  Euripua,  which,  at  one 
place,  was  only  forty  yards  across.  The  chief  town  of  the  island  was  Chal'  ds,  (now  Neg'  ro- 
pont',) on  the  western  coast.    (Jsroa  No.  I.) 

*.  Ssr'  «*#,  the  ancient  capital  of  Lyd' is,  was  situated  on  both  aides  of  the  river  Paettlua,  a 
southern  branch  of  the  Her*  mas,  seventy  miles  east  from  Smyr'  na.  In  the  annals  of  Chris- 
tianity, Sar'  dto  is  distinguished  as  having  been  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia.  A  mis- 
erable village,  called  Sort,  is  now  found  on  the  site  of  this  ancient  city.    (Map  No.  IV.) 

3.  Epk'  e*u$y  one  of  the  Ionian  cities,  wss  situated  on  the  south  side,  and  near  the  month 
of  the  small  river  Gays' ter,  on  the  coast  of  Lyd'  la,  thirty-eight  miles  south  from  Smyr'na. 
Here  stood  a  noble  temple,  erected  in  honor  of  the  goddess  Diana ;  bat  an  obscure  Individ- 
ual, of  the  name  of  Heros' trains,  burned  it,  in  order  to  perpetuate  his  memory  by  the  infamous 
notoriety  which  such  an  act  would  give  him  1  The  grand  council  of  I6nla  endeavored  to  dis- 
appoint the  incendiary  by  passing  a  decree  that  his  name  should  not  be  mentioned,  but  it  was 
divulged  by  the  historian  Theopom' pus.  Anew  temple  was  subsequently  built,  far  surpassing 
the  first,  and  ranked  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  When  St.  Paul  visited  Eph' esus, 
attn  the  cry  was, "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephestans"  (Acts,  xlx.  88, 34) ;  but  the  worship  of  the 
goddess  was  doomed  speedily  to  decline,  and  here  6L  Paul  founded  the  principal  of  the  Asiatic 
Churches.  But  war,  the  ravages  of  earthquakes,  and  the  desolating  hand  of  time,  have  com* 
pteted  the  ruin  of  this  once  famous  city.  "The  glorious  pomp  of  its  heathen  worship  is  no 
longer  remembered ;  and  Christianity,  which  was  there  nursed  by  apostles,  and  fostered  by 
general  councils,  until  It  increased  to  fulness  of  stature,  barely  lingers  on  in  an  existence 
hardly  visible."    (.Wop  No.  IV.) 

4.  Manns,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  I6nian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  once  greatly  cele- 
brated for  Its  population,  wealth,  commerce,  and  civilization,  waa  situated  in  the  province  of 
Carta,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  bay  into  which  the  small  river  Latr  mus  emptied,  and  about 
Odrty-tfre  miles  south  from  Eph' esus.  St.  Paul  appears  to  have  sojourned  here  a  lew  days ; 
and  here  be  assembled  the  elders  of  the  Epheslan  church,  and  delivered  unto  them  an  aflbs- 
ttonate  ferewell  address.  (Acts,  xx.  15, 38.)  Miletus  is  now  a  deserted  place,  but  contains  the 
rains  of  a  saw  once  magnificent  structures,  and  still  jeers  the  name  of  Polat,  or  the  Palacas. 
(JM.srTo.IV.) 
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and  opulent  city  were  carried  away  by  order  of  Darius,  and  settled 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  Darius  next  turned  his  resentment 
against  the  Athenians  and  Euboe'ans,  who  had  aided  the  Idnian 
revolt) — meditating,  however,  nothing  less  than  the  conquest  of  all 
Greece  (B.  C.  490).  The  events  of  the  "  Persian  War"  which  fol- 
lowed, will  next  be  narrated,  after  we  shall  have  given  some  general 
views  of  cotemporary  history,  during  the  period  which  we  have  passed 
over  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  present  chapter. 


COTEMPORARY  HISTORY :  1184  to  490  B,  C. 

[I.  Phoenician  History.] — 1.  The  name  Phoenicia  was  applied  to 
the  north-western  part  of  Palestine  and  part  of  the  coast  of  Syria, 
embracing  the  country  from  Mount  Carmel,  north,  along  the  coast, 
to  the  city  and  island  Aradus, — an  extent  of  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  The  mountain  ranges  of  Lib'  anus  and  Anti-Lib'  anus 
formed  the  utmost  extent  of  the  Phoenician  territory  on  the  east 
The  surface  of  the  country  was  in  general  sandy  and  hilly,  and  poorly 
adapted  to  agriculture ;  but  the  coast  abounded  in  good  harbors, 
and  the  fisheries  were  excellent,  while  the  mountain  ranges  in  the 
interior  afforded,  in  their  cedar  forests,  a  rich  supply  of  timber  for 
naval  and  other  purposes. 

2.  At  a  remote  period  the  Phoenicians,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
been  of  the  race  of  the  Oanaanites,a  were  a  commercial  people,  but 
the  loss  of  the  Phoenician  annals  renders  it  difficult  to  investigate 
their  early  history.  Their  principal  towns  were  probably  indepen- 
dent States,  with  small  adjacent  territories,  like  the  little  Grecian 
republics ;  and  no  political  union  appears  .to  have  existed  among 
them,  except  that  arising  from  a  common  religious  worship,  until 
the  time  of  the  Persians.  The  Phoenicians  occupied  Sicily  before 
the  Greeks ;  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Cy'  pros,  and  they 
formed  settlements  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa ;  but  the  chief 
seat  of  their  early  colonial  establishments  was  the  southern  part  of 
Spain,  whence  they  are  said  to  have  extended  their  voyages  to  Brit- 
ain, and  even  to  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic. 

3.  It  is  also  related  by  Herod'  otus,  (B.  IV.  42,)  that  at  an  epoch 
which  is  believed  to  correspond  to  the  year  604  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  a  fleet  fitted  out  by  Pharaoh  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  but 
manned  and  oommanded  by  Phoenicians,  departed  from  a  port  on 

a.  Nlebnhrt  LteL  on  Ancient  HJjt  1. 113. 
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the  Red  Sea,  and  sailing  south,  and  keeping  always  to  the  right, 
doubled  the  southern  promontory  of  Africa,  and,  after  a  voyage  of 
three  years  returned  to  Egypt  by  the  way  of  the  straits  of  Gibral- 
tar and  the  Mediterranean.  Herod'  otus  farther  mentions  that  the 
navigators  asserted  that,  in  sailing  round  Africa,  they  had  the  sun 
on  their  right  hand,  or  to  the  north,  a  circumstance  which,  Herod'- 
otus  says,  to  him  seemed  incredible,  but  which  we  know  must  have 
been  the  case  if  the  voyage  was  actually  performed,  because  southern 
Africa  lies  south  of  the  equatorial  region.  Thus  was  Africa  prob- 
ably circumnavigated  by  the  Phoenicians,  more  than  two  thousand 
years  before  the  Portuguese  voyage  of  De  Gama. 

4.  The  Phoenicians  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  had  friendly  connections 
with  the  Hebrews ;  and  through  the  Bed  Sea,  and  by  the  way  of 
the  Arabian  desert,  and  across  the  wilderness  of  Syria,  they  for  a 
long  time  carried  on  the  commercial  exchanges  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  From  the  time  of  the  great  commotions  in  Western 
Asia,  which  caused  the  downfall  of  so  many  independent  States,  and 
their  subjection  to  the  monarchs  of  Babylon  and  Persia,  Che  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  Phoenicians  began  to  decline ;  but  it  was 
the  founding  of  Alexandria  by  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  which 
proved  the  final  ruin  of  the  Phoenician  cities. 

[II.  Jewish  History.] — 5.  The  history  of  the  Jews,  which  has 
been  brought  down  to  the  accession  of  Saul  as  king  of  Israel,  pre- 
sents to  the  historian  a  fairer  field  than  that  of  the  Phoenicians, 
and  is  now  to  be  continued  down  to  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
their  Babylonian  captivity,  and  the  completion  of  the  rebuilding  of 
the  second  temple  of  Jerusalem. 

6.  Saul,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  (B.  0.  1110,) 
which  was  about  the  time  of  the  Dorian  emigration,  or  the  "  Return 
of  the  HeraclioW'  to  the  Peloponnesus,  gave  proof  of  his  military 
qualifications  by  a  signal  slaughter  of  the  Ammonites,  who  had  laid 
siege  to  Jabesh-Gil'  ead.1  In  a  solemn  assembly  of  the  tribes  at 
Gil'  gai,s  the  people  renewed  their  allegiance  to  their  new  sovereign, 
and  there  Samuel  resigned  his  office.  During  a  war  with  the  Phil- 
istines soon  after,  Saul  ventured  to  ask  counsel  of  the  Lord,  and 
assuming  the  sacerdotal  functions,  he  offered  the  solemn  sacrifice, 

1.  J4**k-Gir  mi  wae  a  town  on  the  east  aide  of  the  Jordan,  in  Gil' ead.    (Map  No.  VL) 
fclheftTfnf  hen  mentioned  appear*  to  hare  been  a  abort  dleta&Oft  weat  or  nrrtMreaf 
efSheebem.iMiarthocoiintrTortlMPhlllBtiiw^    (JUn»No.VL) 
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a  duty  which  the  sacred  law  assigned  to  the  high-priest  alone  For 
this  violation  of  the  law  the  divine  displeasure  was  denounced  against 
him  by  the  prophet  Samuel,  who  declared  to  him  that  his  kingdom 
should  not  continue ;  and  so  disheartened  were  the  people,  that  the 
army  of  Saul  soon  dwindled  away  to  six  hundred  men ;  but  by  the 
daring  valor  of  Jonathan,  his  son,  a  panic  was  spread  among  the 
Philistines,  and  their  whole  army  was  easily  overthrown. 

7.  During  several  years  after  this  victory,  Saul  carried  on  a  suc- 
cessful warfare  against  the  different  nations  that  harassed  the  fron- 
tiers of  his  kingdom ;  but  when  Agag,  the  king  of  the  Amalekites, 
had  fallen  into  his  hands,  in  violation  of  the  divine  command  he 
spared  his  life,  and  brought  away  from  the  vanquished  enemy  a 
vast  booty  of  cattle.  For  not  fulfilling  his  commission  from  the 
Lord,  he  was  declared  unfit  to  be  the  founder  of  a  race  of  kings,  and 
was  told  that  the  sovereign  power  should  be  transferred  to  another 
family. 

8.  David,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  then  a  mere  youth,  was  di- 
vinely chosen  for  the  succession,  being  secretly  anointed  for  that 
purpose  by  Samuel.  In  the  next  war  with  the  Philistines  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  slaying  their  champion,  the  gigantic  Goliath 
of  Gath.1  Saul,  however,  looked  upon  David  with  a  jealousy  bor- 
dering on  madness,  and  made  frequent  attempts  to  take  his  life ; 
but  the  latter  sought  safety  in  exile,  and  for  a  while  took  up  his 
residence  in  a  Philistine  city.  Returning  to  Palestine,  he  sought 
refuge  from  the  anger  of  Saul  in  the  dens  and  caves  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  twice,  while  Saul  was  pursuing  him,  had  it  in  his  power 
to  destroy  his  persecutor,  but  he  would  not  "  lift  his  hand  against 
the  Lord's  anointed."  v 

9.  After  the  death  of  Samuel,  the  favor  of  the  Lord  was  wholly 
withdrawn  from  Saul ;  and  when  the  Philistines  invaded  the  country 
with  a  numerous  army,  several  of  the  sons  of  Saul  were  slain  in 
battle  on  Mount  Gil'  boa,1  and  Saul  himself,  to  avoid  falling  alive 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  fell  upon  his  own  sword.  On  the 
death  of  Saul,  David  repaired  to  Hebron,9  and,  with  the  support  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  asserted  his  title  to  the  throne ;  but  the  north- 
ern tribes  attached  themselves  to  Ishbosheth,  a  son  of  Saul ; — "  and 

L  Got*,  a  town  of  the  Philistine*,  was  about  twenty-five  mile*  wast  ftom  Jerusalem.  (Jtfk* 
No.  VI.) 

I  Mount  Gil '  tea  UU  tfao  aontfctrn  part  of  Galilee,  a  abort  distance  watt  of  the  Jordan 
Mfa?No.VL) 

a  Jfaftrra,  a  town  of  Jodah,  was  about  twenty  miles  sooth  of  Jemssfem,   (Jft*  No,  VI,) 
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there  was  long  war  between  the  house  of  Saul  and  the  house  of 
David ;  but  David  waxed  stronger  and  stronger,  and  the  house  of 
Saul  waxed  weaker  and  weaker."  The  death  of  Ishbosheth,  who 
fell  by  the  hands  of  two  of  his  own  guards,  removed  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  a  nnion  of  the  tribes,  and  at  Hebron  David  was  pub- 
licly recognised  king  of  all  Israel 

10.  After  all  the  conquests  which  the  Israelites  had  made  in  the 
land  of  promise,  there  still  remained  large  portions  of  Palestine  of 
which  they  had  not  yet  gained  possession.  On  the  south-west  were 
the  strongholds  and  cities  of  the  Philistines ;  and  bordering  on  the 
north-western  coast  was  the  country  of  the  Phoenicians,  whose  two 
chief  cities  were  Tyre1  and  Sidon.*  Joppa*  was  the  only  Mediter- 
ranean port  open  to  the  Israelites.  Even  in  the  very  heart  of  Pal- 
estine, the  Jeb'usites,  supposed  to  have  been  a  tribe  of  the  wan- 
dering Hyk'  sos,  possessed  the  stronghold  of  Jebus,  or  Jerusalem,4 
on  Mount  Zion,  after  David  had  become  king  of  "  all  Israel,"    But 

1.  Tyre,  long  the  principal  dty  of  Phoenicia,  and  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  ancient 
world,  stood  on  a  small  bland  on  the  south-eastern  or  Palestine  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
about  forty  miles  north-east  from  Mount  OarmeL  The  modern  town  of  Bar,  (Boor,)  with  fifteen 
hundred  inhabitants,  occupies  a  die  opposite  the  ancient  city.  The  prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
and  Eaekiel,  represent  Tyre  as  a  city  of  unrivalled  wealth,  "  a  mart  of  nations,"  whose  u  mer- 
chants were  princes,  and  her  traffickers  the  honorable  or  the  earth."  (Isaiah,  xxffl.  3,  a) 
After  the  destruction  of  the  old  dty  by.  NebuchadneExar,  New  Tyre  enjoyed  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  celebrity  and  commercial  prosperity ;  but  the  founding  of  Alexandria,  by  diverting  the 
commerce  that  had  formerly  centred  at  Tyre  into  a  new  channel,  gave  her  an  irreparable  blow, 
and  she  gradually  declined,  till,  in  the  language  of  prophecy,  her  palaces  have  been  levelled 
with  the  dust,  and  she  has  become  "a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets  in  the  midst  of  the  sea," 
(Eaek.  xxvi.  5.)  The  prophet  Ecekielhas  described,  In  magnificent  terms,  the  glory  and  the 
riches  of  Tyre.    (See  Eack.  xxvil.)    (JHoa  No.  VL) 

Sl  Sidon,  (now  called  Said,)  was  situated  near  the  sea,  twenty-two  miles  north  of  Tyre,  of 
which  it  was  the  parent  dty,  and  by  which  It  was  early  eclipsed  in  commercial  Importance. 
The  modern  town  contains  four  or  five  thousand  Inhabitants.  The  site  of  the  ancient  dty  la 
supposed  to  have  been  about  two  miles  farther  inland.  Sidon  Is  twice  spoken  of  In  Joshua 
as  the  "great  Sidon"  (Josh.  xi.  8,  and  six.  28) ;  and'in  the  time  of  Homer  there  were  "skillful 
Odonlan  artists"  (Cowper*s  H  xxlii.  891).  In  the  division  of  Palestine,  Sidon  feU  to  the  lot  of 
Asher ;  but  we  learn  from  Judges,  (L  31,)  corroborated  also  by  profane  history,  that  it  never 
came  into  the  actual  possession  of  that  tribe.  In  the  time  of  Solomon  there  were  none  among 
the  Jews  who  had  "skill  to  hew  timber  like  unto  the  SMonians."  (1  Kings,  v.  6.)  The  mod- 
ern town  of  Said,  the  representative  of  the  ancient  dty,  Is  on  the  north  side  of  a  cape  extending 
Into  the  Mediterranean.    (Map  No.  VI.) 

&  •Ar'ne,  (now  called  Jafla,  a  town  of  about  four  thousand  inhabitants,)  stands  on  a  tongue 
of  land  projecting  Into  the  Mediterranean,  and  rising  from  the  shore  In  the  form  of  an  am- 
phitheatre, thirty-two  miles  north-west  from  Jerusalem.  The  u  border  before  Joppa"  was  b> 
eluded  m  the  poasesskne  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  46).  In  the  time  of  Solomon  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  port  of  some  consequence.  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  writing  to  Solomon, 
says,"  We  will  cot  wood  oat  of  Lebanon  as  much  as  thou  shall  need ;  and  we  will  bring  It 
thee  in  floats  by  sea  to  Joppa,  and  thou  shalt  carry  It  up  to  Jerusalem.'*    (Map  No.  VI.) 

A.  Jsrvtafeat,  first  known  as  the  dty  of  the  Jeb'usites,  Is  In  the  southern  part  of  Palestine, 
laeriymtennedtate  between  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean, 
ajdtkvty*womtlos  east  from  Jaf*.   (See  forther  iliai  ilpfion  p.  11J 
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David,  having  rewired  upon  the  conquest  of  this  important  oity, 
which  its  inhabitant*  deemed  impregnable,  sent  Joab,  his  general, 
against  it,  with  a  mighty  army ;  "  and  David  took  the  stronghold  of 
Zion ;"  and  bo  pleased  was  he  with  its  situation,  that  he  made  it  the 
eapital  of  his  dominions. 

1 1.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Jeb'  usites,  David  was  involved  in  war 
with  many  of  the  surrounding  nations,  whom  he  compelled  to  be- 
come tributary  to  him,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
Among  these  were  most  of  the  States  of  Syr'  ia,1  on  the  north-east, 
with  Damns'  ens,*  their  eapital,  and  also  the  E'  domites,  on  the  south- 
eastern borders  of  Palestine.  It  was  in  the  last  of  these  wars,  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Rab'bah,'  the  Ammonite  capital,  that  David  pro- 
voked the  anger  of  the  Lord  by  taking  Bath'  sheba,  the  wife  of 
Urfah,  to  himself,  and  exposing  her  husband  to  death.  The  re- 
mainder of  David's  life  was  full  of  trouble  from  his  children,  three 
of  whom,  Amnon,  Absalom,  and  Adonijah,  died  violent  deaths — the 
latter  two  after  they  had  successively  rebelled  against  their  father. 
David  died  after  a  troubled  but  glorious  reign  of  forty  years,  after 
having  given  orders  that  his  son  Solomon  should  succeed  him. 

12.  By  the  conquests  of  David  the  fame  of  the  Israelites  had 
spread  into  distant  lands,  and  Sobmon  obtained  in  marriage  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Egypt  So  celebrated  was  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  that  the  queen  of  Sheba  *  came  to  visit  him  from  a  dis- 

1.  Ancient  SyK  ia  embraced  the  whole  of  Palestine  and  Phoenicia,  and  wu  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Arabian  desert  9jV  la  la  called  In  Scripture  Jtrem,  and  thai 
Inhabitants  Aranusans.  Hie  term  Byr'ta  la  a  corruption  or  abridgment  of  Assyria.  (Map 
No.V.) 

8.  Damat'euty  one  of  the  moat  ancient  dUes  or  tyr*  la,  existed  In  Che  time  of  Abraham, 
two  thousand  Tears  before  the  Christian  era.  (Bee  Gen.  xiv.  15.)  It  was  conquered  by  David, 
but  freed  Itself  from  the  Jewish  yoke  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  when,  becoming  the  seat  of  a 
new  principality,  tt  often  harassed  the  kingdoms  both  of  Judah  and  Israel.  At  later  periods 
It  fell  successively  under  (he  power  of  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  As  a  Roman  city  U 
attained  great  eminence,  and  It  appears  conspicuously  m  the  history  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  (Acta, 
be.)  It  is  now  a  large  and  Important  commercial  Mohammedan  city,  containing  a  population 
•f  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  Inhabitants.  The  city  Is  situated  In  a  pleasant  plain,  watered 
by  a  river,  the  Syrlac  name  of  which  was  Pkarpkar^  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Anti-Lib*  anus 
mountams,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north' east  from  Jerusalem.    (M*p  No.  VI.) 

3.  \RaMdb,  (afterwards  called  Philadelphia  by  the  Greeks,  when  it  was  rebuilt  by  Ptolemy 
Pnfladelphua,)  was  about  thirty  miles  north-east  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
at  the  source  of  the  brook  Jabbok.  Extensive  ruins,  at  a  place  now  called  Amwum,  eonstating 
of  the  remains  of  theatres,  temples,  and  colonnades  of  Grecian  construction,  mark  the  site  of 
the  Ammonite  capital.  The  ancient  ctty  Is  now  without  an  Inhabitant,  but  the  excellent  water 
found  there  renders  the  spot  a  desirable  liaMngplaee  for  caravans,  the  drivers  of  which  use 
the  ancient  temples  and  buildings  aa  shelter  for  their  beasts,  literally  fulfilling  the  denunciation 

a*  The  quean  of  Sheba  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  come  from  8ouUiernAna>ls,  but  Is  mora 
genecally  thought  to  have  been  the  queen  of  ArrssiiuX  wlikh  to  the  frm  betaW  of  the  Abjn- 
etaiass  to  this  day.— *T«nV#  FalssttM 
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teat  country,  and  the  most  powerful  princes  of  the  surrounding  na- 
tions courted  his  alliance.  With  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  the  chief 
city  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  emporium  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Eastern  world,  he  was  united  by  the  strictest  bonds  of  friendship. 
Seven  years  and  a  half  was  he  occupied  jn  building,  at  Jerusalem,  a 
magnificent  temple  to  the  Lord.  He  also  erected  for  himself  a  pal- 
ace of  unrivalled  splendor.  A  great  portion  of  his  immense  wealth 
was  derived  from  commerce,  of  which  he  was  a  distinguished  patron. 
From  ports  on  the  Bed  Sea,  in  his  possession,  his  vessels  sailed  to 
Ophir,  some  rich  country  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  By 
the  aid  of  Phoenician  navigators  he  also  opened  a  communication 
with  Tar'shisb,  in  western  Europe,  while  the  commerce  between 
Central  Asia  and  Palestine  was  carried  on  by  caravans  across  the 
desert. 

13.  But  even  Solomon,  notwithstanding  all  his  learning  and  wis- 
dom, was  corrupted  by  prosperity,  and  in  his  old  age  was  seduced 
by  his  numerous  "  strange  wives"  to  forsake  the  God  of  his  fathers. 
He  became  an  idolater :  and  then  enemies  began  to  arise  up  against 
him  on  every  side.  A  revolt  was  organized  in  E'  dom  :l  an  inde- 
pendent adventurer  seized  Damascus,  and  formed  a  new  Syrian  king- 
dom there ;  and  the  prophet  Ahijah  foretold  to  Solomon  that  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  should  be  rent,  and  that  the  dominion  of  ten  of 
the  twelve  tribes  should  be  given  to  Jeroboam,  of  the  tribe  of  Eph- 
raint,  although  not  till  after  the  death  of  Solomon. 

14.  Accordingly,  on  the  death  of  Solomon,  when  Behoboam  his 

son  came  to  the  throne,  the  ten  northern  tribes  chose  Jeroboam  for 

their  king;  and  Israel  and  Judah,  with  which  latter  was  united  the 

tribe  of  Benjamin,  became  separate  kingdoms.     The  separation  thus 

effected  is  called  "  The  Bevolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes."     (990  B.  C.) 

The  subsequent  princes  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  as  the  Ten  Tribes 

were  called,  were  all  idolaters  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  although 

from  time  to  time  they  were  warned  of  the  consequences  of  their 

idolatry  by  the  prophets  Elijah,  Elisha,.  Hosea,  Amos,  Jonah,  and 

ethers.      The   history  of  these  ten  tribes  is  but  a  repetition  of 

calamities  and  revolutions.     Their  seventeen  kings,  excluding  two 

efEseklet:  *Iwin  make  Rabbah  of  lbs  Ammonites  *  liable  for  camel*,  and  a  couching  place 
for  flocks."  (Ezekiel,  xxt.  5.)    (Jfap  No.  VI.) 

I.  The  £'  domltca,  inhabitants  of  Idumea,  or  E  dom,  dwelt,  at  this  time,  In  the  country  south 
and  aouib-eaaft  of  the  Dead  Sea.  During  the  Babylonian  captivity  the  E'  domltea  took  povee- 
aion  of  the  aouthern  portion  of  Jadea,  and  made  Hebron  their  capital.  They  afterward*  ton 
braced  Judaism,  and  their  territory  became  Incorporated  with  Judea,  although  in  the  tin*  of 
ogrSarkwrttatmreUlncdthenaineofldiBmea.    (Jtfqp  Ho.  YL) 
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pretenders,  belonged  to  seven  different  families,  and  were  placed  on 
the  throne  by  seven  sanguinary  conspiracies.  At  length  Shalmaneaer, 
king  of  Assyria,  invaded  the  country ;  and  Samaria,1  its  capital,  after 
a  brave  resistance  of  three  years,  was  taken  by  storm,  The  ten 
tribes  were  then  drfren  out  of  Palestine,  and  carried  away  captive 
into  a  distant  region  beyond  the  Euphrates,  719  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  With  their  captivity  the  history  of  the  ten  tribes  ends. 
Their  fate  is  still  unknown  to  this  day,  and  their  history  remains  un- 
written. 

15.  After  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  Kehoboam  reigned  seven- 
teen years  at  Jerusalem,  over  Judah  and  Benjamin,  comprising  what 
was  called  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  During  his  reign  he  and  his 
subjects  fell  into  idolatry,  for  which  they  were  punished  by  an  in* 
vaaion  by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  who  entered  Jerusalem  and  car- 
ried off  the  treasures  of  the  temple  and  the  palace.  We  find  some 
of  the  subsequent  kings~of  Judah  practising  idolatry,  and  suffering 
the  severest  punishments  for  their  sins :  others  restored  the  worship 
of  the  true  God ;  and  of  them  it  is  recorded  that  "  God  prospered 
their  undertakings." 

16.  At  the  time  when  Shalmaneaer,  the  Assyrian,  carried  Israel 
away  captive,  the  wicked  Ahaz  was  king  over  Judah.  He  brought 
the  country  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  but  its  fall  was  arrested  by  the 
death  of  the  impious  monarch.  The  good  Hesekiah  succeeded  him, 
and,  aided  by  the  advice  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  commenced  his  reign 
with  a  thorough  reformation  of  abuses.  He  shook  off  the  Assyrian 
yoke,  to  which  his  father  Ahaz  had  submitted  by  paying  tribute. 
Sennacherib,  the  son  and  successor  of  Shalmaneaer,  determining  to 
be  revenged  upon  Judah,  sent  a  large  army  agabst  Jerusalem  (711 
B.  C.) ;  but  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  forth,  and  smote,  in  the 
camp  of  the  Assyrians,  a  hundred  and  fourscore  and  five  thousand 
men."  The  instrument  by  which  the  Lord  executed  vengeance  upon 
the  Assyrians,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  pestilential 
Hmoom  of  the  desert;  for  Isaiah  had  prophesied  of  the  king  of  As* 
Syria :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord ;  behold,  I  will  send  a  blast  upon 
him."* 

17.  It  is  interesting  to  find  an  account  of  the  miraculous  destruc- 
tion of  the  Assyrian  army  in  the  pages  of  profane  history.     Senna- 

1.  Surtrfa,  (now  called  SebnsUeh,)  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  tead,  stood  on  Moanft 
,  about  forty  mites  north  from  Jerusalem.    (MapKo.VL) 

a.  Isaiah,  joacrli.  0, 7 
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oherib  was  at  this  time  marching  against  Egypt,  whose  allianee  had 
been  sought  by  Hesekiah,  when,  unwilling  to  leave  the  hostile  power 
of  Judah  in  his  rear,  he  turned  against  Jerusalem.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  the  discomfiture  which  removed  the  fears  of  the  Egypt- 
ians, should  have  a  place  in  their  annals.  Accordingly,  Herod'  otus 
gives  an  account  of  it,  which  he  had  learned  from  the  Egyptians 
themselves ;  but  in  the  place  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  it  is  an  Egyptian 
priest  who  invokes  the  aid  of  his  god  against  the  enemy,  and  pre- 
dicts the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  host. 

18.  Herod' otus  relates  that  the  Egyptian  king,  directed  by  the 
priest,  marched  against  Sennacherib  with  a  company  composed  only 
of  tradesmen  and  artisans,  and  that  "  so  immense  a  number  of  mice 
infested  by  night  the  enemy's  oamp,  that  their  quivers  and  bows, 
together  with  what  secured  their  shields  to  their  arms,  were  gnawed 
in  pieces ;"  and  that,  "  in  the  morning  the  enemy,  finding  themselves 
without  arms,  fled  in  confusion,  and  lost  great  numbers  of  their  men." 
Herod' otus  also  relates  that,  in  his  time,  there  was  still  standing  in 
the  Egyptian  temple  of  Vulcan  a  marble  statue  of  this  Egyptian 
king,  having  a  mouse  in  his  hand,  and  with  the  inscription :  "  Learn 
from  my  fortune  to  reverence  the  godB."* 

19.  Hezekiah  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Judah  by  his  son 
Manas'  seh,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  revelled  in  the  gross- 
est abominations  of  Eastern  idolatry.  Being  carried  away  captive  to 
Babylon  by  SardanapAlus,  the  Assyrian  king,  he  repented  of  his  sins, 
and  was  restored  to  his  kingdom.  The  brief  reign  of  his  son  A'  mon 
was  corrupt  and  idolatrous.  The  good  Josiah  then  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  His  reign  was  an  era  in  the  religious  government  of  the 
nation ;  but  during  an  invasion  of  the  country  by  Pharaoh  Neoho, 
king  of  Egypt,  he  was  mortally  wounded  in  battle.  Jerusalem  was 
soon  after  taken,  and  Jehdahas,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  throne 
by  the  people,  was  deposed,  and  carried  captive  to  Egypt,  where  he 
died. 

20.  Not  long  after  this,  during  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  the  Egypt- 
ian monarch,  pursuing  his  conquests  eastward  against  the  Babylo- 
nians, was  utterly  defeated  by  Nebuchadnes'  sar  near  the  Euphrates, 
— an  event  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  Babylonian  dominion 
over  Judea  and  the  west  of  Asia.  Pursuing  his  success  westward, 
Nebuchadnes'  sar  came  to  Jerusalem,  when  the  king,  Jehoiakim, 
submitted,  and  agreed  to  pay  tribute  for  Judah.;  but  as  he  rebelled 

•.  Herod'  otu,  Book  H.  p.  141. 
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sfter  three  years,  Nebuehedaes'iar  returned,  pillaged 
and  carried  away  certain  of  the  royal  family  and  of  the  nobles  a* 
hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  the  king  and  people*  (B.  0.  605.) 
Among  these  were  the  prophet'  Daniel  and  his  companion*  Je- 
ehoniah,  the  next  king  of  Judah,  was  carried  away  to  Babylon,  with 
a  multitude  of  other  captives,  so  that  "none  remained  save  the 
poorest  people  of  die  land." 

21.  The  throne  in  Jerusalem  was  next  filled  by  Zedekiah,  who 
joined  some  of  the  surrounding  nations  in  a  rebellion  against  Nebu- 
ohadnes'  sar ;  but  Jerusalem,  alter  an  eighteen  months'  siege,  whose 
miseries  were  heightened  by  the  horrors  of  famine,  was  taken  by 
storm  at  midnight  Dreadful  was  the  carnage  which  ensued  Zede- 
kiah, attempting  to  escape,  was  made  prisoner ;  and  the  king  of 
Babylon  slew  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  before  his  eyes,  and  put  out  the 
eyes  of  Zedekiah,  and  bound  him  with  fetters  of  brass,  and  carried 
him  to  Babylon.  Nearly  all  the  wretched  inhabitants  were  made 
companions  of  his  exile.  Jerusalem  was  horned,  the  temple  levelled 
with  the  ground,  and  the  very  walls  destroyed.    (586  B.  0.) 

22.  Thus  ended  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  the  reign  of  the  house 
of  David.  Seventy  years  were  the  children  of  Israel  detained  in 
captivity  in  Babylon,  reckoning  from  the  time  of  the  first  pillag- 
ing of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuehadnez'  sar,  a  period  that  had  been  de» 
dared  in  prophecy  by  Jeremiah,  and  which  was  distinguished  by  the 
visions  of  Nebnchadnes'  sar,  the  prophetic  declarations  of  Daniel, 
Belshazsar's  feast,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  by 
the  Medea  and  Persians.  The  termination  of  the  Captivity,  as  had 
been  foretold  by  the  prophets,  was  the  act  of  Gyrus,  the  Persian! 
immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon.    (536  B.  C.) 

23.  The  edict  of  Gyrus  permitted  all  Jews  in  his  dominions  to 
return  to  Palestine,  and  to  rebuild  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
Only  a  sealous  minority,  however,  returned,  and  but  little  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  when  the  work  was 
altogether  stopped  by  an  order  of  the  next  sovereign ;  but  during 
the  reign  of  Darius  Hystas'  pes,  Zerub'  babel,  urged  by  the  prophets 
Hag'  gai  and  Zeehariah,  obtained  a  new  edict  for  the  restoration  of 
the  temple,  and  after  four  years  the  work  was  completed,  516  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  temple  was  now  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  law  were 
restored,  and  never,  again  did  the  Jews,  as  a  people,  relapse  into 
Idolatry. 
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[III.  RoHaw  HiarouY.] — 24  Having  thus  brought  ike  events  of 
Jewish  history  down  to  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  wars 
between  Greece  and  Persia,  we^  again  torn  back  to  take  a  view  of  the 
eotemporary  history  of  such  other  nations  as  had  begun  to  acquire 
historical  importance  during  the  same  period.  Our  attention  is  first 
directed  to  Borne — to  the  rise  of  that  power  which  was  destined  event- 
ually to  overshadow  the  world  Rome  is  supposed  to  have  been  found- 
ed 753  years  before  the  Christian  era,  about  the  time  of  the  abolition 
of  the  hereditary  arohonship  in  Athens — twenty  years  before  the 
commencement  of  the  first  war  between  Sparta  and  Meesenia,  and 
•bout  thirty  years  before  the  reign  of  Heaekfah,  king  of  Judah, 
Bui  the  importance  of  Boman  history  demands  a  connected  account, 
which  can  better  be  given  after  Borne  has  broken  in  upon  the  line 
of  history  we  are  pursuing,  by  the  reduction  of  Greece  to  a  Boman 
province ;  and  as  we  have  already  arrived  at  a  period  of  correspond- 
ing importance  in  Persian  affairs,  we  shall  next  briefly  trace  the 
events  of  Persian  history  down  to  the  time  when  they  became  min- 
gled with  the  history  of  the  Grecians. 

[IV.  Persian  History.] — 25.  In  the  course  of  the  preceding 
history  of  the  Jews  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  the  names  of 
Shalmenenr,  Sennacherib,  and  Sardanapdlus,  who  were  the  last 
three  kings  of  the  united  empire  of  Assyria*  whose  capital  was  Nine- 
veh. Not  long  after  Sardauapains  had  attacked  Judah,  and  carried 
away  its  king  Manas'  seh  into  captivity,  the  governors  of  several  of 
the  Assyrian  provinces  revolted  against  him,  and  besieged  him  in  his 
capital,  when,  finding  himself  deserted  by  his  subjects,  he  destroyed 
his  own  life.  (671  B.  C.)  The  empire,  which,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Sardanapalns,  had  embraced  Media,  Persia,  Babylo- 
nia, and  Assyria)  was  then  divided  among  the  conspirators. 

26.  Sixty-five  years  later,  the  Modes  and  Babylonians,  with  joint 
forces,  destroyed  Nineveh  (B.  0.  606),*  and  Babylon  became  the  capi 
tal  of  the  reunited  empire.  The  year  after  the  destruction  of  Nine 
veh,  Nebuchadnez'  aar,  a  name  common  to  the  kings  of  Babylon,  as 
was  Pharaoh  to  those  of  Egypt,  made  his  first  attack  upon  Jerusa- 
lem (B.  0.  606),  rendering  the  Jews  tributary  to  him,  and  carrying 
away  numbers  of  them  into  captivity,  and  among  .them  the  prophet 
Daniel-  and  his  companions.     Nineteen  years  later  (B.  0.  536),  he 

a.  CHntoo,  L  Stt.   Groto,  UL  355,  Note,  aiys, M  During  tbetaitt«  yarn  of  tt»  ratga  *  PP* 
■iW  >-«id  Qyaxam,  tfa»  Mate,  raifaed  (tan  CM  to  »5. 
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destroyed  the  very  walls  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  itself  and 
carried  away  the  remnant  of  the  Jews  captive  to  Babylon. 

27.  Soon  after  the  conquest  of  Judea,  Nebuohadnez'  sar  resolved 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  surrounding  nations,  some  of  whom  had 
solicited  the  Jews  to  unite  in  a  confederacy  against  him,  but  had  af- 
terwards rejoiced  at  their  destruction.  These  were  the  Am'  monites, 
M6abites,  E'domites,  Arabians,  Sid6nians,  Tyr'ians,  Philistines, 
Egyptians,  and  Abyssin'ians.  The  subjugation  of  each  was  par- 
ticularly foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  has  been  related  both  by 
sacred  and  profane  writers.  In  the  war  against  the  Phoenicians, 
after  a  long  siege  of  thirteen  years  he  made  himself  master  of  insular 
Tyre,  the  Phoenician  capital  (B.  0.  571),  and  the  Tyr'ians  became 
subject  to  him  and  his  successors  until  the  destruction  of  the  Chal- 
dean monarchy  by  Cyrus.* 

28.  In  the  war  against  Egypt  (B.  C.  570),  Nebuohadnes'  car  laid 
the  whole  country  waste,  in  accordance  with  previous  predictions  of 
the  prophets  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah.  The  prophecy  of  Esekiel,  that, 
after  the  desolations  foretold,  "  there  shall  no  more  be  a  prince  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,"  has  been  verified  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  for 
the  kings  of  Egypt  were  made  tributary,  and  grievously  oppressed, 
first  by  the  Babylonians,  and  next  by  the  Persians ;  and  since  the 
rule  of  the  latter,  Egypt  has  successively  been  governed  by  foreigners 
—by  the  Macedonians,  the  Romans,  the  Mamelukes,  and  lastly,  by 
the  Turks,  who  possess  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  to  this  day. 

29.  It  was  immediately  after  his  return  from  Egypt  that  Nebu- 
ohadnes'Ear,  flushed  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  conquests,  set  up  a 
golden  image,  and  commanded  all  the  people  to  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship it.  (B.  C.  569.)  Notwithstanding  the  rebuke  which  his  impiety 
received  on  this  occasion,  after  he  had  adorned  Babylon  with  mag- 
nificent works,  again  the  pride  of  his  heart  was  exhibited,  for  as  he 
walked  in  his  palace  he  said,  in  exultation,  "  Is  not  this  great  Baby- 
lon that  I  have  built  for  the  head  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  might  of 
my  power,  and  for  the  honor  of  my  majesty  ?"  But  in  the  same 
hour  that  he  had  spoken  he  was  struck  with  lunacy,  and  all  his  glory 
departed  from  him.  Of  his  dreams,  and  their  prophetic  interpreta- 
tion by  Daniel,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak,  as  the  predictions  are 
successively  verified  in  the  progress  of  history. 

a.  The  eomrnon  rtilemont  thai  it  was  the  Inland  town  that  was  reduced  by  Nebuenadnai*- 
aar,  and  that  moat  of  the  Inhabitant*  had  prertoorty  withdrawn  to  an  ialaad,  where  tbe/baflt 
«WtwTyTe,"ieein»tobeerrooeo«».  See  Of-oW»  Qreece,  W.  SSS-7. 
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30.  Not  long  after  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnei'  sar,  we  find  Bel- 
shas'  aar,  probably  a  grandson  of  the  former,  on  the  throne  of  Baby- 
lon. Nothing  is  recorded  of  him  but  the  circumstances  of  his 
death,  which  are  related  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Daniel.  He  was 
probably  slain  in  a  conspiracy  of  his  nobles.  (B.  C.  553.)  In  the 
meantime,  the  kingdom  of  Media4  had  risen  to  eminence  under  the 
successive  reigns  of  Phraor'  tes,  Cyax'  ares,  and  Asty'  ages,*  the  for- 
mer of  whom  is  supposed  to  be  the  Ahasue'rus  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Daniel*  While  some  writers  mention  a  successor  of  Asty'  ages, 
Cyaz'  ares  II.,  who  has  been  thought  to  be  the  same  as  the  Darius 
of  Scripture,  others  assert  that  Asty7  ages  was  the  last  of  the  Me- 
dian kings.  In  aeoordapce  with  the  latter  and  now  generally-received 
account,  Cyrus,  a  grandson  of  Asty'  ages,  but  whose  father  was  a 
Persian,  roused  the  Persian  tribes  against  the  ruling  Modes,  defeated 
Asty7  ages,  and  transferred  the  supreme  power  to  the  Persians. 
(558  B.  C.)» 

31.  Gyrus  the  Great,0  as  he  is  often  called,  is  generally  considered 
the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire.  Soon  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne  his  dominions  were  invaded  by  Ores'  sub,  king  of  Lydia ; 
but  Gyrus  defeated  him  in  the  great  battle  of  Thymbria,  and  after- 
wards, besieging  him  in  his  own  capital  of  Sardis,  took  him  prisoner, 
and  obtained  possession  of  all  his  treasures.  (B.  G.  546.)  The  sub- 
jugation of  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Persians  soon 
followed.  Gyrus  next  laid  siege  to  Babylon,  which  still  remained  an 
independent  city  in  the  heart  of  his  empire.  Babylon  soon  fell  be- 
neath his  power,  and  it  has  been  generally  asserted  that  he  effected 
the  conquest  by  turning  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  from  their  chan- 
nel, and  marching  his  troops  into  the  city  through  the  dry  bed  of  the 
stream;  but  this  aoeount  has  been  doubted,  while  it  has  been  thought 
quite  as  probable  that  he  owed  his  success  to  some  internal  revolu- 
tion, which  put  an  end  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Babylonian  kings. 
(B.  0.  536.)    The  prophetic  declarations  of  the  final  and  utter  de- 

L  Jtte^  Uiel»een*arlee  of  which  railed  prntly^  the  country 

Inmii^felyaoolhandaoqth-wcctof  the  Oaaplaa  Sea,  and  north  of  the  early  PqmUl   <Jh>» 
No.V.) 

a.  Thoee  singe  were  probably  in  a  measure  wbordinate  to  tl»  nrtlng  king  •rBabyloo. 
*.  Daniel,  lx.1.    Hale*  Analyela,  tr.  81. 

b.  NlebohrtLect  on  Ancient  ifiatl.  135.    Orotefe  Greece,  ir.  183, 

c.  Theaeeoanteof  thecariyhfetory  of  Oyrn^aaderired  from  Xen'opbon,  Herod'  otaa,  Ouataa, 
Jux,  are  very  contradictory*  The  account  of  Herod'  otna  ia  now  generally  preferred,  as  eon- 
t^Dh^mr^^^P^f^rt^n^bUUiric^  truth  than  iht<yiha^  Grote  call*  the  Gyro©*' dte  of 
l«'oplionnMpliiioaopldoftlnoTeLn  Niebiilira^a,  aKoran«ialniais  taonr days,  can  too* 
■pea  Xen'opbon'a  history  ofCynu  in  any  *her  Mght  then  thet  of  ntomanee." 
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strnotidn  of  Babylon,  which  us  eventually  to  be  made  a  desolate 
juuto-^a  possession  for  the  bittern — a  retreat  for  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  desert  and  of  the  islands — to  be  filled  with  pools  of  water— -and 
to  be  inhabited  no  more  from  generation  to  generation,  have  been  folly 
verified. 

32.  In  the  year  that  Babylon  was  taken,  Cyras  issued  the  famous 
decree  which  permitted  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  own  land,  and 
to  rebuild  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem— events  which  had  been 
foretold  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  more  than  a  century  before  Gyrus 
was  born.  Cyrus  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  seven  years  after 
the  taking  of  Babylon — directing  his  chief  attention  to  the  means 
of  increasing  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom.  The  manner  of  his 
death  is  a  disputed  point  in  history,  but  in  the  age  of  Strabo  his 
tomb  bore  the  inscription:  "  0  man,  I  am  Cyrus,  who  founded  the 
Persian  empire :  envy  me  not  then  the  little  earth  which  covers  my 
remains." 

33.  Camby'ses  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Persia. 
($30  B.  C.)  Intent  on  carrying  out  the  ambitious  designs  of  Cyme, 
he  invaded  and  conquered  Egypt,  although  the  Egyptian  king  was 
aided  by  a  force  of  Grecian  auxiliaries.  The  power  of  the  Persians 
was  also  extended  over  several  African  tribes :  even  the  tahreek  col- 
ony of  Cyrenaica1  was  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  Camby'  ses,  sad  the 
Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  remained  quiet  under  Persian  governors; 
but  an  army  which  Camby'  ses  sent  over  the  Libyan  desert  to  sub- 
due the  little  oasis  where  the  temple  of  JApiter  Am' men1  was  the 
centre  of  an  independent  community,  was  buried  in  the  sands ; 
and  another  army  which  the  king  himself  led  up  the  Nile  against 
Ethiopia,  came  near  perishing  from  hunger.  The  Persian  king 
would  have  attempted  the  conquest  of  the  rising  kingdom  of  Car- 
thage, but  his  Phoenician  allies  or  subjects,  who  constituted  his  naval 
power,  were  unwilling  to  lend  their  aid  in  destroying  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  own  colony,  and  Camby'ses  was  forced  to  abandon  the 
project 

34.  On  the  death  of  Canity' ses  (B.  0.  521),  one  Smer'dis,  an 

1.  Cyrmaica, a  country  oath*  African  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  corresponded  with  the 
western  portion  of  the  modern  Barca.  II  was  sometimes  called  PenUq^'  efo,  from  tie  having 
ore  Grecian  cities  of  note  to  U,  of  which  tyrcne  was  the  capital.    (See  p.  95,  also  Map  No.  V.) 

a  The  T*mpUifJ1i?it*r  Arn'm^n  was  situated  in  what  is  now  called  the  Oasis  of  Slwah,  a 
fertile  spot  in  the  desert,  three  hundred  mflee  south-west  from  Cairo.  The  time  and  the  cir* 
enxaetanota  of  the  existence  of  this  temple  are  unknown,  hat,  like  thai  of  Delphi,  it  was  famed 
tor  its  treasures.  A  well  sixty  feet  deep,  which  has  been  discovered  in  '.ho  oasfe,  is  supposed 
to  mark  the  site  of  the  temple. 
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importer,  a  pretended  sea  of  Cyrus,  seised  the  throne;  but  the  Per- 
sian nobles  soon  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  killed  him  in  Jus 
palace,  and  chose  one  of  their  corn  number  to  reign  in  has  stead. 
The  new  monarch  assumed  the  old  Median  title  of  royalty,  and  ia 
known  in  history  as  Darius,  or  Darius  Hystas'  pea.  Babylon  having 
revolted,  he  was  engaged  twenty  months  in  the  siege  of  the  city 
which  was  finally  taken  by  the  artifice  of  a  Persian  nobleman,  who 
pretending  to  desert  to  the  enemy,  gained  their  confidence,  and 
having  obtained  the  oominand  of  an  important  poet  in  the  city, 
opened  the  gates  to  the  Persians :  Darius  put  to  death  three  thou- 
sand of  the  ckiseoa,  and  ordered  the  one  hundred  gates  to  he  polled 
down,  and  the  walls  of  the  proud  oity  to  be  demolished,  that  it  might 
never  after  be  in  a  condition  to  rebel  against  him.  The  favor  which 
this  monarch  showed  the  Jews,  in  permitting  them  to- rebuild  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  has  already  been  mentioned. 

35.  The  attention  of  Darius  was  next  turned  towards  the  Scyth- 
ians,1 then  a  European  nation,  who  inhabited  the  country  along  the 
western  borders  of  the  Euxine,  from  the  Tan'  ais  or  Don*  to  the  north- 
ern boundaries  of  Thrace.'  Darius  indeed  overran  their  country, 
bat  without  finding  an  enemy  who  would  meet  him  in  battle ;  for  the 
Scythians  were  wise  enough  to  retreat  before  the  invader,  and  deso- 
late the  country  through  which  he  directed  his  course.  When  the 
supplies  of  the  Persians  had  been  cut  off  on  every  side,  and  their 
strength  wasted  in  useless  pursuit,  they  were  glad  to  seek  safety  by 
a  hasty  retreat. 

36.  The  next  important  events  in  the  history  of  Darius  we  find 
connected  with  the  revolt,  and  final  subjugation,  of  the  Greek  colonies 
of  Asia  Minor,  an  account  of  which  has  already  been  given.  Still 
Darius  was  not  a  conqueror  like  Gyrus  or  Camby'ses,  but  seems 
to  have  aimed  rather  at  consolidating  and  securing  his  empire,  than 

L  Sqftkim  to  a  bum  given  by  the  early  Greeks  to  the  country  on  the  northern  and  western 
borders  of  the  Eoxtne.  In  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  however,  the  early  Scythia,  together 
with  the  whole  region  from  the  Baltic  8ea  to  the  Caspian,  had  changed  its  name  to  SsrsMtfo, 
while  the  entire  north  of  Asia  beyond  the  Himalaya  mountains  was  denominated  Scythia 
<J*syNos.V.andIX.) 

*  The  Dm  (anciently  Tan' ais),  rising  In  Central  Russia,  Sows  south-east  nntfl  it  approaches 
within  about  thirty-six  miles  of  the  Volga,  when  it  turns  to  the  south-west,  and  enters  the 
north  eastern  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  (anciently  Falus  MosoUs).    (Map  No.  DC) 

a  Throe*  embracing  nearly  the  same  as  the  modern  Turkish  province  of  Bumflla,  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  theHannus  mountains,  on  the  east  by  the  Euxine,  on  the  south  by 
meProponusandthe  A*  gean  See,  end  on  the  west  by  Macedonia.  Its  principal  river  wa% 
the  Henna  (now  Marlins),  and  its  largest  towns,  excepting  those  in  the  Tnradan  ChenW«Qt 
(iaep.9a)wefeBadrlaiM>poiteaiidByiaiinum.   (JUa?  No.  m.  and  DC.) 
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at  enlarging  it  The  dominions  bequeathed  him  by  hie  predecessors 
comprised  many  countries,  united  tinder  one  government  only  by 
their  subjection  to  the  will  and  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  a  common 
ruler ;  bat  Darius  first  organised  them  into  one  empire,  by  dividing 
the  whole  into  twenty  satrapies  or  provinces,  and  assigning  to  each 
its  proper  share  in  the  burdens  of  government 

37.  Under  Darius  the  Persian  empire  had  now  attained  its  great- 
est extent,  embracing,  in  Asia,  all  that,  at  a  later  period,  was  con- 
tained in  Persia  proper  and  Turkey ;  in  Africa,  taking  in  Egypt  as 
far  as  Nubia,  and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  Barca ; 
and  in  Europe,  part  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia — thus  stretching  from 
the  M'  gean  Sea  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  plains  of  Tartary1  to 
the  cataracts  of  the  Nile.  Such  was  the  empire  against  whose  united 
power  a  few  Grecian  communities  were  to  contend  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  very  name  and  existence.  The  results  of  the  contest 
may  be  learned  from  the  following  chapter.    (See  Map  No.  VII.) 

L  Tarimrg  ta  •  name  of  modern  origin,  applied  to  mat  extento  portion  of  Oanftral  Am* 
vmAextiadseBJtwardltomtheOl^laaBe* 
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CHAPTEB   IV/ 

THE  AUTHENTIC  PERIOD  OF  GRECIAN  HISTORY. 
SECTION  I. 

flBaewn  IOD0KT  VEOM  «■  VtaUfKBQ  OF  1KB  FIBflT  TUB  Witt  MHU  SO  «*H  It 

T*BT.iamntwT  or  roup  on  tbs  thbowjb  of  xmbbox: 

490  TO  360  B.  G.  =  ISO  TIAR8. 

/ 

ANALYSIS.  Pntrr  Pbxsiax  War.  L  Preparations  of  Darius  for  the  conquest  of  Greece. 
Msfuontue,  DBstouctlus^  the  Persian  fleet  [Mount  A' the*.]  Return  of  Itardonius.— 8.  Re- 
MwedpM^wa&nMofDAriae.  Heralds  sent  to  Greece.  Their  treeAnem  by  the  Athenians  and 
Spartans.  The  JSginetans.  [JSgina.]— 3.  Persian  fleet  sails  for  Greece.  Islands  submit. 
BefceV*.  IMrm  el  MaVethoa.  The  Plato' ans  aid  toe  Athenians.  Spartans  absent. 
[Mafalhor.  Plato' a.}— i.  The  Athenian  army.  How  oemiannde<L— S.  Battle  of  Kef  atbooi 
— &  Remarks  on  the  battle.  Legends  of  the  battle.— 7.  The  war  terminated.  8nbseqnen 
■story  of  Mflttadss.  [Faros,]  Themis' toctos  and  ArtsMdes.  Their  characters.  Banish- 
men!  of  the  latter.  [Ostracism.]— 9.  Death  of  Darius.  Sscosn  Fbksmb  Wax.  Xerxes  in- 
vades Greece.  Opposed  by  Leon' Idas.  [Thermop' yUe.]  Anecdote  of  Dion' eosfe—lO.  Treachery. 
Leon'ttadbsmsses  Us  antes.  SeHdevotlon  of  the  Greeks.— 11.  Eurytus  and  Arlstodemus. 
—19.  The  Athenians  desert  Athens,  which  is  burned  by  the  enemy.  (Treses*.]  The  Greeks 
Jbrtify  the  Corinthian  Isthmus.— 13.  The  Persian  fleet  at  Sal'  amis.  Eurybiadea,  Themis'  tocles, 
and  Arlstide*— 14.  Battle  of  Sal' amis.  Plight  of  Xerxes.  [Hel' lespont]  Battle  of  Plata' a 
—of  My*  ale.  [Mye'ale.]  Death  of  Xerxes.— 15.  Athens  rebuilt  Banishment  of  Themis'* 
tocles.  Clmon  end  Pausanlas.  The  Persian  dependencies..  Ionian  revolt  [Cy'prus.  By- 
san'  thus.]—  Ifl.  Final  pesos  with  Persia.— 17.  Dissensions  among  the  Grecian  States.  Per* 
kies.  Jealousy  of  Sparta,  and  growing  power  of  Athens.— 18.  Power  and  character  of  Sparta. 
i  at  Sparta.  Rett*  of  the  Helots.  Tmmn  Messe'kiak  Was.  Migration  of  the 
s.— Id.  Athenians  defeated  at  Tan'  agra.   {Tan'  agra.]   Subsequent  victory  gained  by 


90.  Causes  which  opened  the  First  Pblofohbb'  sum  Was.  [Corey' ra.  PotldaV  a.}— 21. 
The  Spartan  army  ravages  At'  tfca.  The  Athenian  navy  desolates  the  cosst  of  the  Peloponne- 
sus. [Meg*  ara.]— S.  Second  invasion  of  At'  ties.  The  plague  at  Athens,  and  death  of  Per- 
icles. PotldaV  a  surrenders  to  Athens,  and  Plata*'  a  to  Sparta.— 83.  The  peace  of  Nicias.  Pro- 
texts  tor  renewing  the  struggle.— 24.  Character  of  Alcibiades.  His  artifices.  Beduetion  of 
lielos.  [Metos.}-*.  Tbs  Sicilian  ExrcDtnox.  Its  object  [Sicily.  Syracuse.]  Revolt 
and  flight  of  Alcibiades.— 96.  Operations  of  Nicias,  and  disastrous  result  of  the  expedition. 

97.  aacoim  PsLoroinrs*  siah  Was.  Revolt  of  the  Athenian  allies.  Intrigues  of  Alcibiades. 
Revolution  at  Athena.  [Eretria  Cys'  ieus.]  Return  of  Alcibiades.— 38.  He  is  again  banished. 
Tbs  aflatrs  of  Sparta  are  retrieved  by  Lysan'  der.  Cyrus  the  Persian.— 30.  The  Athenians  are 
defeated  at  M  goo-Pot'  amos.  Treatment  of  the  prisoners.— 30.  Disastrous  state  of  Athenian 
sflUra.  Submission  of  Athens,  and  close  of  the  war.— 31.  Change  of  government  at  Athens. 
The  Thirty  TyianU  overthrown.  The  rule  of  the  democracy  restored.— 38.  Character,  accusa- 
ston,  and  death  of  Soc  rates.— 33.  The  designs  of  Cyras  fee  Persian.  He  Is  aided  by  the  Greeks. 
—44.  Rstultof  Us  expedition.— 35.  Famous  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.— 36.  The  Creek  cities 
of  Asia  are  Involved  in  a  war  with  Persia.  The  Tman  Psloposmb'  siab  Wax.  [Coroaea.] 
The  peace  of  AntsI'ddaa.  [Im'  brus,  Lem'  nos,  and  Scy'rus.]— 37.  The  designs  of  the  Persian 
king  promoted  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Greeks.  Athens  and  Sparta-  how  affected  by  the  peace, 
--e&fsmrta  to  mvotved  fat  sow  wars.   War  wnh  afsatinea.    With  Oryu' thus.    [Msntinea. 

D 
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Otyn'thu*.]  Seizure  of  the  Theban  citadel.— 39.  The  political  morality  of  tbe  Spartamv-Mi 
Tbe  Theban  dtadel  recovered.  Pelop'idaa  and  Epeminon'  das.  Brents  of  the  Thebea  war. 
[ftg'yra.  Leuc'tn.}— 4L  Tbe  Sxconn  Sac*ed  Wak.  [First  Sacred  War.]  Causes  of  the 
Second  Sacred  War.  [PhocU.}— 42.  The  parties  to  the  war.  [Lecrians.]  Cruellies  practised. 
Philip  of  Macedon. 

1.  After  the  subjugation  of  the  Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  Darius 
made  active  preparations  for  the  conquest  of  all  Greece.     A  mighty 

i.  pib8t  pes-  armament  was  fitted  oat  and  intrusted  to  the  command 
■ian  wae.  of  his  son-in-law  Mardonius,  who,  leading  the  land  force  in 
person  through  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  succeeded,  after  being  once  rooted 
by  a  night  attack,*  in  subduing  those  countries ;  but  the  Persian  fleet, 
which  was  designed  to  sweep  the  islands  of  the  -ZE'gean,  was  checked 
in  its  progress  by  a  violent  storm  which  it  encountered  off  Mount 
A'  thos1,  and  which  was  thought  to  have  destroyed  three  hundred  ves- 
sels and  twenty  thousand  lives.  Weakened.by  these  disasters,  Mar- 
donius abruptly  terminated  the  campaign  and  returned  to  Asia. 

2.  Darius  soon  renewed  his  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Greece, 
and,  while  his  forces  were  assembling,  sent  heralds  through  the 
Grecian  cities,  demanding  earth  and  water,  as  tokens  of  submission. 
The  smaller  States,  intimidated  by  his  power,  submitted  ;b  but  Athens 
and  Sparta  haughtily  rejected  the  demands  of  the  eastern  monarch, 
and  put  his  heralds  to  death  with  cruel  mockery,  throwing  one  into  a 
pit  and  another  into  a  well,  and  bidding  them  take  thence  their  earth 
and  water.  The  Spartans  threatened  to  make  war  upon  the  JEgin6- 
tans1  for  having  basely  submitted  to  the  power  of  Persia,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  send  hostages  to  Athens.6 

1.  Mtmut  Jf  ikM  Is  a  lofty  summit,  more  than  six  thousand  feet  high,  on  the  most  eastern  of 
three  narrow  peninsulas  which  extend  from  Macedonia  into  the  iE'gean  sea.  The  peninsula 
which  Is  about  twenty-lire  miles  in  longth  by  about  four  In  breadth,  has  long  been  occupied 
la  modern  times  by  a  number  of  monks  of  the  Greek  Church,  who  lire  in  a  kind  of  fortified 
monasteries,  about  twenty  in  number.  No  females  are  admitted  within  this  peninsula,  whose 
modern  name,  derived  from  its  supposed  aancUty,  is  Mont*  Santo,  *  sacred  mountain.* 
(Map  No.  I.) 

3.  JSRgina,  (now  Efina  or  Enfia,)  was  an  island  containing  about  fifty  square  miles,  in  the 
centre  of  the  Baron'  ic  Gulf,  (now  Gulf  of  Athens,)  between  Attica  and  Ar'goUs,  and  sixteen 
miles  south-west  from  Athens.  The  remains  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  island  are  among  the  most  interesting  or  the  Grecian  ruins.  Of  its  thirty-six  columns, 
twenty-fire  were  recently  standing.    (Map  No.  I.) 

a.  By  the  Brygl,  a  Thradan  tribe.   Mardonius  wounded 

b.  Among  them,  probably,  the  Thebans  and  Thessallans ;  also  most  of  the  Islands,  but  not 
BuboV  a  and  Nax'  os.   The  Persians  desolated  Nax'  os  on  their  way  across  the  M'  gean. 

c  At  this  time  Thebes  and  iEgina  had  been  at  war  with  Athens  fourteen  years.    Ar*  00%  . 
which  had  contested  with  8parta  the  supremacy  of  Greece,  had  recently  been  subdued ;  and 
Sparta  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  head  of  the  political  union  of  Greece  against  the  Per* 
slant.   Grots*  Greece,  Iv.  31I-3S& 
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3.  In  the  third  year  after  the  first  disastrous  campaign,  a  Persian 
fleet  of  six  hundred  ships,  conveying  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men,  commanded  by  the  generals  Datis  and  Artapher'  nes, 
and  guided  by  the  exiled  tyrant  and  traitor  Hip'  pias,  directed  its 
course  towards  the  Grecian  shores.  (B.  C.  490.)  Several  islands  of 
the  iE'gean  submitted  without  a  struggle ;  Eubce'a  was  punished  for 
the  aid  it  had  given  the  Ionians  in  their  rebellion ;  and  without  farther 
opposition  the  Persian  host  advanced  to  the  plains  of  Mar'  athon,1 
within  twenty  miles  of  Athens.  The  Athenians  probably  called  on 
the  Plat®'  ans*  as  well  as  the  Spartans  for  aid  :a — the  former  sent 
their  entire  force  of  a  thousand  men ;  but  the  latter,  influenced  by 
jealousy  or  superstition,  refused  to  send  their  proffered  aid  before  the 
full  of  the  moon. 

4.  In  this  extremity  the  Athenian  army,  numbering  only  ten  thou* 
sand  men,  and  commanded  by  ten  generals,  marched  against  the  enemy. 
Five  of  the  ten  generals  had  been  afraid  to  hazard  a  battle,  but  the 
arguments1*  of  Miltiades,  one  of  their  number,  finally  prevailed  upon 
the  polemarch  Callim'  achus  to  give  his  casting  vote  in  favor  of  fight- 
ing. The  ten  generals  were  to  command  the  whole  army  successively, 
each  for  a  day.  Those  who  had  seconded  the  advice  of  Miltiades 
were  willing  to  resign  their  turns  to  him,  but  he  waited  till  his  own 
day  arrived,  when  he  drew  up  the  little  army  in  order  of  battle. 

1.  Mar'  otto*,  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  is  a  small  town  of  Attica,  twenty  miles 
northeast  from  Athena,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  or  Bay  of  Mar*  athon.  The 
plain  in  which  the  battle  was  fought  Is  about  fire  miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth,  Inclosed 
on  the  land  aide  by  steep  slopes  descending  from  the  higher  ridges  of  Pentol'  icus  and  Paros, 
and  dirided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  a  small  stream  which  falls  into  the  Bay.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  plain  may  still  be  seen  a  mound  of  earth,  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  which  was 
raised  over  the  bodies  of  the  Athenians  who  nil  in  the  battle.  In  the  marsh  near  the  sea. 
coast,  also,  the  remains  of  trophies  and  marble  monuments  are  still  visible.  The  names  of 
the  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  Athenians  who  were  slain  were  inscribed  on  ten  pillars 
erected  on  the  oattla-flokL    (Jf^No.I.) 

2.  Plat*'  a,  a  city  of  Bceotla,  now  wholly  in  rains,  was  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
GKhaf '  ron  mountains,  seven  miles  south  from  Thebes.  This  city  has  acquired  an  immortality 
of  renown  from  its  having  given  its  name  to  the  great  battle  fought  In  its  vicinity  in  the  year 
479  B.  a  between  the  Persians  under  Mardtatus,  and  the  Greeks  under  Pausanias  the  Spar- 
tan. (See  p.  80.)  From  the  tenth  of  the  spoils  taken  from  the  Persians  on  that  occasion,  and 
presented  to  the  shrine  of  Delphi,  a  golden  tripod  was  made,  supported  by  a  brazen  pillar 
resembling  three  serpents  twined  together.  This  identical  brazen  pillar  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  Hippodrome  of  Constantinople.    (JfopNo.  I.) 

a.  Thirwall  says :  «  It  Is  probable  that  they  summoned  the  Plata)'  ana.*  Grote  says :  «*  We 
are  not  told  that  they  had  been  invited." 

b.  Herod*  otus  describes  this  debate  as  having  occurred  at  Mar"  athon,  after  the  Greeks  had 
taken  post  In  sight  of  the  Persians ;  while  Cornelius  Nepoa  says  it  occurred  before  the  army 
left  Athena,  Thirwall  appears  to  follow  the  former:  Grote  declares  bis  praJbrance  tor  the 
latter,  at  the  most  reasonable. 
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5.  The  Persians  were  extended  in  a  line  across  the  middle  of  the 
plain,  having  their  best  troops  in  the  centre.  The  Athenians  were 
drawn  up  in  a  line  opposite,  but  haying  their  main  strength  in  the 
extreme  wings  of  their  armj.  The  Greeks  made  the  attack,  and,  as 
had  been  foreseen  by  Miltiades,  their  centre  was  soon  broken,  while 
the  extremities  of  the  enemy's  line,  made  up  of  motley  and  undisci- 
plined bands  of  ail  nations,  were  routed,  and  driven  towards  the  shore, 
and  into  the  adjoining  morasses.  Hastily  concentrating  his  two 
wings,  Miltiades  next  directed  their  united  force  against  the  flanks  of 
the  Persian  centre,  which,  deeming  itself  victorious,  was  taken  com- 
pletely by  surprise.  In  a  few  minutes  victory  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Persians  fled  in  disorder  to  their  ships;  but  many 
perished  in  the  marshes ;  the  shore  was  strewn  with  their  dead, — and 
seven  of  their  ships  were  destroyed.  The  loss  of  the  Persians  was 
6,400 :  that  of  the  Athenians,  not  including  the  Plate'  ans,  only  192. 

6.  Suoh  was  the  famous  battle  of  Mar'asthon;  bat  the  glory  of 
the  victory  is  not  to  be  measured  wholly  by  the  disparity  of  the 
numbers  engaged,  when  compared  with  the  result.  The  Persians 
were  strong  in  the  terror  of  their  name,  and  in  the  renown  of  their 
conquests ;  and  it  required  a  most  heroic  resolution  in  the  Athenians 
to  face  a  danger  which  they  had  not  yet  learned  to  despise.  The 
victory  was  viewed  by  the  people  as  a  deliverance  vouchsafed  to  the 
Grecians  by  the  gods  themselves :  the  marvellous  legends  of  the  battle 
attributed  to  the  heroes  prodigies  of  valor ;  and  represented  Theseus 
and  Her'  cules  as  sharing  in  the  fight,  and  dealing  death  to  the  flying 
barbarians;  while  to  this  day  the  peasant  believes  the  field  of  Mar'a- 
thon to  be  haunted  with  spectral  warriors,  whose  shouts  are  heard  at 
midnight,  borne  on  the  wind,  and  rising  above  the  din  of  battle. 

7.  The  victory  obtained  by  the  Greeks  at  Mar'  athon  terminated 
the  first  war  with  Persia.^  Soon  after  the  Persian  defeat,  Miltiades, 
who  at  first  received  all  the  honors  which  a  grateful  people  could  be- 
stow, experienced  a  fate  which  casts  a  melancholy  gloom  over  his 
history.  Being  unfortunate  in  an  expedition  which  he  led  against  Pa- 
res,1 and  which  he  induced  the  Athenians  to  intrust  to  him,  without 
informing  them  of  its  destination,  he  was  accused  of  having  deceived 

1.  P*rra  b  an  fahmd  of  the  St  gun  sea,  of  the  group  of  the  Qyc*  lades,  about  seveiity-flve 
mile*  south  east  from  Attica.  It  la  about  twelve  miles  In  length  by  eight  In  breadth,  rugged 
aid  uneven,  but  generally  very  fertile.  Paros  was  famous  In  antiquity  for  Its  marble,  although 
thai  obtained  from  Mount  Pentet'  teas  In  Attica  was  or  the  purest  white.  In  modern  times 
Paros  has  become  distinguished  for  the  discovery  there  of  the  celebrated  "  Parian  or  Arunde- 
Han  Chronicle,"  cut  in  a  marble  slab,  and  purporting  to  be  a  chronologloal  account  of  Grecian 
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the  people,  or,  as  some  say,  of  having  received  a  bribe.  Unable  to 
defend  his  cause  before  the  people  on  account  of  an  injury  which  be 
had  received  at  Paros,  he  was  impeached  before  the  popular  judioa* 
tore  as  worthy  of  death;  and  although  the  proposition  of  his  accusers 
was  rejected,  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents.  A  few 
days  later  Miltfades  died  of  his  wound,  and  the  fine  was  paid  by  his 
son  Cimon. 

&  After  the  death  of  Miltfades,  Themis'  toeles  and  Aristides  be* 
eome,  for  a  time,  the  most  prominent  men  among  the  Athenians.  The 
former,  a  most  aUe  statesman,  being  influenced  by  ambitions  motives, 
aimed  to  make  Athens  great  and  powerful,  that  he  himself  might  rise 
to  greater  eminence  with  the  growing  fortunes  of  the  state ; — the  latter, 
a  pure  patriot,  had,  like  Themis'  toeles,  the  good  of  Athens  at  heart, 
but,  unlike  his  rival,  he  was  wholly  destitute  of  selfish  ambition,  and 
knew  no  cause  but  that  of  justice  and  the  public  welfare.  His  known 
probity  acquired  for  him  the  appellation  of  The  Just ;  but  his  very 
integrity  made  for  him  secret  enemies,  who,  although  they  charged  him 
with  no  crimes,  were  yet  able  to  procure  from  the  people  the  penally  of 
banishment  against  him  by  ostracism.1  His  removal  left  Themis'  toeles 
in  possession  of  almost  undivided  power  at  Athens,  and  threw  upon 
him  chiefly  the  responsibility  of  the  measure  lor  resisting  another 
Penun  invasion,  with  which  the  Greeks  were  now  threatened. 

9.  Darius  made  great  preparations  for  invading  Greece  in  person, 
when  death  put  an  end  to  his  ambitious  projects.  Ten  years  after 
the  battle  of  Mar'athon,  Xerxes,  the  son  and  successor  tt  SBOond 
of  Darius,  being  determined  to  execute  the  plans  of  his  febaiah  was. 
father,  entered  Greece  at  the  head  of  an  army  the  greatest  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  and  whose  numbers  have  been  estimated  at  more  than 
two  millions  of  fighting  men.  This  immense  force,  passing  through 
Thes'  saly,  had  arrived,  without  opposition,  at  the  strait  of  Thermop'- 
ylie/  where  Xerxes  found  a  body  of  eight  thousand  men,  command* 

Malory  fami  the  tune  of  Oeciops  to  Oie  year  961  B.C.  The  pretence  of  MUtiades  In  attacking 
Paros  waa  that  the  inhabitant*  had  aided  the  Persians ;  but  Herod'  otua  assures  us  that  hit 
real  motive  waa  a  private  grudge  against  a  Parian  citizen.  The  injury  of  which  he  died  waa 
earned  by  a  fall  that  he  received  while  attempting  to  visit  by  night,  a  Parian  priestess  of  Cere* 
Who  had  promised  to  reveal  to  him  a  secret  that  would  place  Paros  In  hla  power.    (Map  No.  UL) 

1.  The  mode  of  Oitradtm  waa  aa  follows:  The  people  having  assembled,  each  man  took  a 
aheO  (ostrak0%)  and  wrote  on  it  the  name  of  the  person  whom  he  wished  to  have  banished, 
If  the  number  of  votes  thus  given  waa  toss  than  six  thousand,  the  ostracism  waa  void;  but  if 
nm^thenta*i)eraoawt>o»B«ttttwa*onthegre  sent  into  banish 
meat  ibr  ten  yean. 

2.  Tferewp'pfai  la  a  narrow  denle  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Golf  which  Has  between 
Eaten'*  and  Thesssly,  and  is  almost  the  only  road  by  which  Greece  can  he  entered  on  «hn 
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ed  by  the  Spartan  king  Leon'  idas,  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage. 
Xerxes  sent  a  herald  to  the  Greeks,  commanding  them  to  lay  down 
their  arms;  but  Leon' idas  replied  with  true  Spartan  brevity,  "come 
and  take  them.''  When  one  said  that  the  Persians  were  so  numerous 
that  their  very  darts  would  darken  the  sun,  "  Then,"  replied  Dieneees, 
a  Spartan,  "we  shall  fight  in  the  shade." 

1 0.  After  repeated  and  unavailing  efforts,  during  two  days,  to  break 
the  Grecian  lines,  the  confidence  of  Xerxes  had  changed  into  de- 
spondence and  perplexity,  when  a  deserter  revealed  to  him,  for  a  large 
reward,  a  secret  path  over  the  mountains,  by  which  he  was  enabled 
to  throw  a  force  of  twenty  thousand  men  into  the  rear  of  the  Gre- 
cians. Leon' idas,  seeing  that  his  post  was  no  longer  tenable,  dis- 
missed all  his  allies  who  were  willing  to  retire,  retaining  with  him 
only  three  hundred  fellow  Spartans,  with  some  Thes'  pians  and  The* 
bans,  in  all  about  a  thousand  men.  The  Spartans  were  forbidden  by 
their  laws  ever  to  flee  from  an  enemy ;  and  Leon'  idas  and  his  coun- 
trymen, and  their  Thes'  pian  allies,*  prepared  to  sell  their  lives  as 
dearly  as  possible.  Falling  suddenly  upon  the  enemy,  they  pene- 
trated to  the  very  centre  of  the  Persian  host,  slaying  two  brothers  of 
Xerxes,  and  fighting  with  the  valor  of  desperation,  until  every 
one  of  their  number  had  fallen.  A  monument  was  afterwards 
erected  on  the  spot,  bearing  the  following  inscription  :  "  Go  stranger, 
and  tell  at  Lacedsemon  that  we  died  here  in  obedience  to  her 
laws." 

11.  Previous  to  the  last  attack  of  the  Spartans,  two  of  their  num- 
ber, Eurytus  and  Aristodemus,  were  absent  on  leave,  suffering  from 
a  severe  complaint  of  the  eyes.  Eurytus,  being  informed  that  the 
hour  for  the  detachment  was  come,  called  for  his  armor,  and  direct- 
ing his  servant  to  lead  him  to  his  place  in  the  ranks,  fell  foremost  in 
the  fight  Aristodemus,  overpowered  with  physical  suffering,  was 
carried  to  Sparta ;  but  he  was  denounced  as  a  coward  for  not  imi- 

north-east,  by  way  of  Thessaty.  This  famous  pass,  which  U  shut  in  between  steep  preci- 
pices and  the  sea,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Mount  CE'  ta,  Is  about  five  miles  in  length,  and, 
where  narrowest,  was  not  anciently,  according  to  Herod'  otus,  more  than  half  a  plothron,  or 
fifty  feet  across,  although  Llvy  says  sixty  paces.  The  pass  has  long  been  gradually  widening, 
however,  by  the  deposits  of  soil  brought  down  by  the  mountain  streams.  In  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  pass  were  hot  springs,  from  which  the  defile  derives  its  name.  (7A#n*«, "  hot," 
and  pule,  a  u  gate"  or  "  pass.")    (Map  No.  I.) 

a.  The  Thebans  took  part  In  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  to  save  appearances,  but  finally  sur- 
rendered to  the  Persians,  loudly  proclaiming  that  they  had  come  to  Thennop'ylsB  against  their 
consent.  The  story  that  Leon'  idas  made  a  night  attack,  tad  penetrated  nearly  to  the  royal 
teat,  Is  a  mere  fiction.   (See  Grot*,  r  «.   Note.) 
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toting  his  oomrade— no  one  would  speak  or  communicate  with  him, 
or  even  grant  him  a  light  for  his  fire.  After  a  year  of  bitter  dis- 
grace, he  was  at  length  enabled  to  retrieve  his  honor  at  the  battle 
of  Plate' a,  where  he  was  slain,  after  surpassing  all  his  comrades  in 
heroic  and  even  reckless  valor.* 

12.  After  the  fell  of  Leon'  idas,  the  Persians  ravaged  At'  tica,  and 
soon  appeared  before  Athens,  which  they  burned  to  the  ground,  but 
which  had  previously  been  deserted  of  its  inhabitants, — those  able  to 
bear  arms  having  retired  to  the  island  of  Sal'  amis,  while  the  old  and 
infirm,  the  women  and  children,  had  found  shelter  in  Trezene,1  a 
city  of  Ar7  golisi  The  allied  Grecians  took  possession  of  the  Corin- 
thian Isthmus,  which  they  fortified  by  a  wall,  and  committed  to  the 
defence  of  Cleom'  brotns,  a  brother  of  Leon'  idas. 

13.  Xerxes  next  made  preparations  to  annihilate  the  power  of  the 
Grecians  in  a  naval  engagement,  and  sent  his  whole  fleet  to  block  up 
that  of  the  Greeks  in  the  narrow  strait  of  Sal'  amis.  Eurybf  ades, 
the  Spartan,  who  commanded  the  Grecian  fleet,  was  in  favor  of  sail- 
ing to  the  isthmus,  that  the  naval  and  land  forces  might  act  in  con- 
junction, but  Themis'  tocles  finally  prevailed  upon  him  to  hazard  an 
engagement,  and  his  counsels  were  enforced  by  Aristides,  now  in  the 
third  year  of  his  exile,  who  crossed  over  in  a  small  boat  from  ^Egina 
with  intelligence  of  the  exact  position  of  the  Persian  fleet; — a  cir- 
cumstance that  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  rivalry  between  the  two 
Athenians,  and  led  to  the  restoration  of  Aristides. 

14.  Xerxes  had  caused  a  royal  throne  to  be  erected  on  one  of  the 
neighboring  heights,  where,  surrounded  by  his  army,  he  might  wit- 
ness the  battle  of  Sal'  amis,  in  which  he  was  confident  of  victory ;  but 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  see  his  magnificent  navy  almost  utterly  an- 
nihilated. Terrified  at  the  result,  he  hastily  fled  across  the  Hel'  les- 
pont,"  and  retired  into  his  own  dominions,  leaving  Mardonius,  at  the 
head  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  to  complete,  if  possible,  the 
conquest  of  Greece.  Mard6nius  passed  the  winter  in  Thes'saly, 
but  in  the  following  summer  his  army  was  totally  defeated  and  him- 

L  Trnhu  vu  near  the  soath-eastern  extremity  of  Ar*  golto.  IU  ruins  may  be  Men  near  the 
■naH  modern  Tillage  ot  Damala, 

%  The  Jbt  letptnt  (now  called  Dardndltt),  ia  the  narrow  strait  which  connecta  the  sea  of 
Marmora  with  the  M'  gean.  It  to  about  forty  miles  In  length,  and  rartoa  In  breadth  from  three 
quartan  of  a  mile  to  ten  miles.  The  DardaneUe*y  from  which  the  modern  name  of  the  strait 
la  derlTcd,  are  tsstla,  or  fcrta,  built  on  its  banks.  The  slmit,  being  the  key  to  Constantinople 
and  the  Black  Sea,  has  been  very  strongly  ibxtifled  on  both  sides  by  the  Turks.   (.Ms?  No.  IV.) 

a.  Grote,  r.  SS. 
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self  slain  in  the  battle  of  Plato'  a.  (B.  0.  478.)  Tw»  hundred  thmt- 
Band  Persians  fell  in  battle,  and  only  a  small  remnant  esepped  acres* 
the  Hel'  lespont — the  last  Persian  army  that  gained  a  footing  on  the 
Grecian  territory.  On  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Plate'  a,  the  re- 
mains of  the  Persian  fleet  which  had  escaped  at  Sal'  amis,  and  which 
had  been  drawn  up  on  shore  at  Myo'  ale,1  on  the  coast  of  Ifaia,  were 
burned  by  the  Grecians,  and  Tigrines,  the  Persian  commander,  and 
forty  thousand  of  his  men,  slain.  Six  years  later  the  caceer  of  Xerxes 
was  terminated  by  assassination,  when  he  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  by  his  son,  Artaxerx'  es  Longim'  anus. 

15.  In  the  meantime,  Athens  had  been  rebuilt  by  the  vigor  and 
energy  of  Themis'  tocles,  and  the  Pir»'  us  fortified,  and  connected, 
by  long  walls,  with  the  town,  while  Sparta  looked  with  ill-disguised 
jealousy  upon  the  growing  power  of  a  rival  city.  But  the  eminence 
which  Themis'  tocles  had  attained  provoked  the  envy  of  some  of  his 
countrymen,  and  he  was  condemned  to  exile  by  the  same  prooeas  of 
ostracism  which  he  himself  had  before  directed  against  Aristidea. 
Being  afterwards  charged  with  conspiring  against  the  liberties  of 
Greece,  he  sought  refuge  in  Persia,  where  he  is  said  to  have  ended 
his  life  by  poison.  Gimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  Succeeded  Themis'* 
tocles  in  the  chief  direction  of  Athenian  affairs,  while  Pausinias,  the 
hero  of  Platte'  a,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Spartans.  Under  these 
leaders  the  confederate  Greeks  waged  successful  war  upon  the  de- 
pendencies of  Persia  in  the  islands  of  the  M(  gean,  and  on  the  ooastp 
of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor.  The  I6nian  cities  were  aided  in  a  suc- 
cessful revolt ;  Cy'  prus"  was  wrested  from  the  power  of  the  Per- 
sians ;  and  Bysan'tium,'  already  a  flourishing  oity,  fell,  with  all  its 
wealth,  into  the  hands  of  the  Grecians.  (B.  C.  476.) 

16.  Cimon  carried  on  a  successful  war  against  Persia  many  years 
later,  during  which  the  commercial  power  and  wealth  of  the  Athe- 
nians were  continually  increasing ;  but  both  parties  finally  becoming 
tired  of  the  contest,  after  the  death  of  Oimpn  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded  with  the  Persian  monarch,  which  stipulated  that  the  16- 


1.  Jtfyc'  ale  was  a  promontory  of  Ionte  In  Asia  Minor,  opposite  the  southerr  extremity  of  the 
Island  of  Samoa.    (Map  No.  IV.)  % 

2.  Cyprus  la  a  large  and  fertile  island  near  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  Mediterranean, 
between  Asia  Minor  and  Syria :— greatest  length,  one  hundred  and  thbiy4wo  miles ;  average 
breadth,  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles.  Under  the  oppressive  rate  of  the  Turks,  who  con- 
quered the  island  from  the  Venetians  in  1571,  agriculture  was  greatly  neglected,  mod  the  popu- 
lation reduced  io  one-seventh  of  its  former  no  nber.    (Maps  Nos.  IV.  fend  V,) 

X  Bffxan'  tium,  now  Censt&ntwpU.    See  Jescription,  p.  $18. 
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nian  cities  in  Asia  should  be  left  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  inde- 
pendence, and  that  no  Persian  army  should  come  within  three  days' 
march  of  the  sea-coast* 

17.  While  the  war  with  Persia  continued,  a  sense  of  common  dan* 
gers  had  united  the  Greeks  in  a  powerful  and  prosperous  confederacy, 
but  now  jealousies  broke  out  between  several  of  the  rival  cities, 
particularly  Athens  and  Sparta,  which  led  to  political  dissensions 
and  civil  wars,  the  cause  of  the  final  ruin  of  the  Grecian  republics. 
The  authority  of  Cimon  among  the  Athenians  had  gradually  yielded 
to  the  growing  influence  of  his  rival  Per7  ides,  who,  bold,  artful,  and 
eloquent, — a  general,  philosopher,  and  statesman,— managed  the 
multitude  at  his  will,  and  by  his  patronage  of  literature  and  the  arts, 
and  the  extension  of  the  Athenian  power,  raised  Athens  to  the  sum- 
mit of  her  renown.  Sparta  looked  on  with  ill-disguised  jealousy  as 
island  after  island  in  the  M'  gean  yielded  to  the  sway  of  Athens,  and 
saw  not  with  unconcern  the  colonies  of  her  rival  peopling  the  wind- 
ing shores  of  Thrace  and  Macedon.  Athens  had  become  the  mis- 
tress of  the  seas,  while  her  commerce  engrossed  nearly  the  whole 
trade  of  the  Mediterranean. 

18.  But  Sparta  was  also  powerful  in  her  resources,  and  in  the 
military  renown  and  warlike  character  of  her  people,  and  she  dis- 
dained die  luxuries  that  were  enervating  the  Athenians.  Complaints 
and  reclamations  were  frequent  on  both  sides;  and  occasions  for 
war,  when  sought  by  both  parties,  are  not  long  delayed.  But  while 
the  Spartans  were  secretly  favoring  the  enemies'  of  Athens,  although 
Still  in  avowed  allegiance  with  her,  Lao6nia  was  laid  waste  by  an 
earthquake  (464  B.  C),  and  Sparta  became  a  heap  of  ruins.  A  re 
volt  of  the  Helots  followed ;  Sparta  itself  was  endan-  ia  inKft 
gered;  and  the  remnant  of  the  Messenians,  making  a  mmsss&um 
vigorous  effort  to  recover  their  freedom,  fortified  the  WAR* 
memorable  hill  of  Iih6me,  the  ancient  citadel  of  their  fathers. 
Here,  for  a  long  time,  they  valiantly  defended  themselves ;  and  the 
Spartans  were  compelled  to  invoke  the  Athenians  and  others  to  their 
assistance.  (461  B.  C.)  After  several  years'  duration,  the  third  and 
last  Messenian  war  was  terminated  by  an  honorable  capitulation  of 
the  Messenians,  who  were  allowed  to  retire  from  the  Peloponnesus 

».  The  story  of  this  Jarnous  treaty,  however,  generally  called  the  Cimoolan  treaty,  and  attrib- 
uted to  Cimon  himself  hat  been  regarded  by  some  writers  at  a  fiction,  which,  originating  in 
the  febooU  of  Greek  rhetoricians,  was  transmitted  thence  through  the  orators  to  the  historians. 
(See7^inpa^Up.305,andnote.)  Grota,  however,  t.  33tM^admUs  Uw  reality  of  U»  treaty 
bnt  places  It  after  the  death  of  Cimon. 
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with  their  property  and  their  families,  and  to  join  the  Athenian  col- 
ony of  Naupac'  tus. 

19.  While  the  Athenians  were  engaged  in  hostilities  with  several 
of  their  northern  neighbors,  Sparta  sent  her  forces  into  the  Boe6- 
tian  territory,  to  counteract  the  growing  influence  of  Athens  in 
that  quarter.  The  indignant  Athenians  marched  out  to  meet  them, 
but  were  worsted  in  the  battle  of  Tan'  agra.1  In  the  following  year, 
however,  they  were  enabled  to  wipe  off  the  stain  of  their  defeat  by  a 
victory  over  the  aggregate  Theban  and  Boeotian  forces  then  in  alli- 
ance with  Sparta ;  whereby  the  authority  and  influence  of  Sparta 
were  again  confined  to  the  Peloponnesus. 

20.  Other  events  soon  occurred  to  embitter  the  animosities  of  the 
rival  States,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  general  war.  Corinth,  a 
D6rian  city  favorable  to  Sparta,  having  become  involved  in  a  war 
with  Corey7  ra,"  one  of  her  colonies,  the  latter  applied  for  and  ob- 
tained assistance  from  Athens.  PoticUe'  a,a  a  Corinthian  colony  trib- 
utary to  Athens,  soon  after  revolted,  at  the  same  time  claiming  and 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  Corinthians ;  and  thus  in  two  in- 
stances were  Athens  and  Corinth,  though  nominally  at  peace,  brought 
into  conflict  with  each  other  as  open  enemies.  The  Corinthians,  now 
accusing  Athens  of  interfering  between  them  and  their  colonies, 

iv.  first    charged  her  with  violating  a  treaty  of  the  confederated 
FKLOPONwf  -  States  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  easily  engaged  the  Lace- 
sun  wae.    d83m6nians  ^  their  quarrel.     Such  were  the  immediate 
causes  which  opened  the  First  Peloponnesian  War. 

21.  The  minor  States  of  Greece  took  sides  as  inclination  or  inter- 
est prompted,  and  nearly  all  were  involved  in  the  contest.  The 
Spartans  and  their  confederates  were  the  most  powerful  by  land,' 
the  Athenians  by  sea ;  and  each  began  the  war  by  displaying  its 
strength  on  its  peculiar  element.  While  a  Spartan  army  of  sixty 
thousand,  led  by  their  king,  Archidamus,  ravaged  At'  tica,  and  sat 
down  before  the  very  gates  of  Athens,  the  naval  force  of  the  Athen 

1.  Tan'  agra,  a  dty  near  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Bcsotia,  was  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence on  the  northern  bank  of  the  rlrer  Asopua,  and  near  Its  month.    (Map  No.  1.) 

3.  Corey'  ro,  now  Corfa  the  moat  Important,  although  not  the  largest,  of  the  I6nian  Islands, 
Is  situated  near  the  coast  of  Epiroa,  In  the  Ionian  Sea.  At  Its  northern  extremity  it  is  separated 
from  the  coast  by  a  channel  only  three-fifths  of  a  mile  wide.  The  strongly-fortified  city  of  Corfu, 
the  capital  of  the  I6nian  Republic,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Corey  ra,  on  the 
•astern  side  of  the  island. 

3.  PoUdm'  a  was  situated  on  the  isthmus  that  connects  the  most  western  of  the  three  Mace, 
dontan  peninsulas  in  the  jE' gean  with  the  main  land.  There  are  no  remains  of  the  dty  exist- 
ing.  (JfejrNo.1.) 
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ians,  consisting  of  nearly  two  hundred  galleys,  desolated  the  coasts  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  (B.  0.  431.)  The  Spartans  being  recalled  to  pro- 
tect their  oirn  homes,  Per'  ioles  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  largest 
force  mustered  by  the  Athenians  during  the  war,  spread  desolation 
oyer  the  little  territory  of  Meg/  era,1  then  in  alliance  with  Sparta. 

22.  In  the  following  year  (B.  G.  430)  the  Spartan  force  a  second 
time  invaded  At'  tiea,  when  the  Athenians  again  took  refuge  within 
their  walls ;  bat  here  the  plague,  a  calamity  more  dreadful  than  war, 
attacked  them,  and  swept  away  multitudes  of  the  citizens,  and  many 
of  the  principal  men.  In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  Per'  ides  him* 
self  fell  a  victim  to  its  ravages.  Before  this,  Poticbe'  a  had  surren- 
dered to  the  Athenians  (B.  C.  430),  whp  banished  the  inhabitants, 
and  gave  their  vacant  lands  and  houses  to  new  colonists ;  and  when 
Plate' a,  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der to  the  Spartans,  the  latter  cruelly  put  the  little  remnant  of  the 
garrison  to  death,  while  the  women  and  children  were  made  slaves 
(B.  C.  427.) 

23.  After  the  struggle  had  continued  with  various  success  ten 
years,  both  parties  became  anxious  for  peace,  and  a  treaty,  for  a 
term  of  fifty  years,  called  the  peace  of  Nic'  iar,  was  concluded,  on 
the  basis  of  a  mutual  restitution  of  all  conquests  made  during  the 
war.  (421  B.  C.)  Yet  interest  and  inclination,  and  the  ambitious 
views  of  party  leaders  among  the  Athenians,  were  not  long  in  find- 
ing plausible  pretexts  for  renewing  the  struggle.  The  B®6tian, 
Meg&rian,  and  Corinthian  allies  of  Sparta,  refused  to  accede  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  by  making  the  required  surrenders,  and  Sparta 
had  no  power  to  compel  them,  while  Athens  would  accept  no  less 
than  she  had  bargained  for. 

24.  At  the  head  of  the  party  which  aimed  at  severing  the  ties 
that  bound  Athens  and  Sparta  together,  was  Alcibf  ades,  a  wealthy 
Athenian,  and  nephew  of  Per'  icles, — a  man  ambitious,  bold,  and 
eloquent, — an  artful  demagogue,  but  corrupt  and  unprincipled,  and 
reckless  of  the  means  he  used  to  accomplish  his  purposes.  By  his 
artifices  he  involved  the  Spartans  in  a  war  with  their  recent  allies 
the  Ar' gives,  and  induced  the  Athenians  to  send  an  armament 
against  the  D6rian  island  of  Melos,*  which  had  provoked  the  enmity 

1.  Meg0  oro,  ft  chy  of  At' tiea,  and  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  was  about  twenty 
tre  miles  west,  or  north-west,  of  Athens,  and  was  connected  with  the  port  of  Nls'  sa  oa  the 
Baron'  te  Golf  by  two  walls  similar  to  those  which  connected  Athens  and  the  Plrar*  us.  The 
alterable  Tillage  of  Meg*  ara  occupies  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  dty.    (Map  No.  L) 

a  MM-  BOTcsBed  JM^UeBWandUtongfagtot^ 
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of  Athens  by  its  attachment  to  Sparta,  and  which  was  compelled, 
after  a  vigorous  siege,  to  surrender  at  discretion.  With  deliberate 
•cruelty  the  conquerors,  imitating  the  Spartans  at  the  reduction  of 
Plataa'  a,  put  to  death  all  the  adult  citiaens,  and  enslaved  the  women 
and  children— an  act  which  provoked  universal  indignation  through* 
out  Greece.  (B.  C.  41 6.) 

25.  Soon  after  the  surrender  of  Melos,  the  Athenians,  at  the  in* 
stigation  of  Alcibiades,  fitted  out  an  expedition  against  Sicily,1  un- 
der the  plea  of  delivering  a  people  in  the  western  part  of  the  island 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Syraofoans,'  a  Ddrian  oolony ;  bat,  in  reality, 
to  establish  the  Athenian  supremacy  in  the  island.  (415  B.  ft) 
v.  atoxLUN  The  armament^  fitted  out  on  this  occasion,  the  meet 
KPw>raow.  powerful  that  had  ever  left  a  Grecian  port,  was  intrust- 
ed to  the  joint  command  of  Alcibiades,  Nio'  ias,  and  Lam7  aohus ; 
but  ere  the  fleet  had  reached  its  destination,  Alcibiades  was  awn* 
moned  home  on  the  absurd  charge  of  impiety  and  sacrilege,  con- 
nected with  designs  against  the  State  itself.  Fearing  to  trust 
himself  to  the  giddy  multitude  in  a  trial  for  life,  he  at  once  threw 
himself  upon  the  generosity  of  his  open  enemies,  and  sought  reluge 

mUMeutfh»theaoiittierapartorUe6nta.  It  biui  one  of  the  beat  hsxoow  m  the  Grecian 
Archipelago.  Near  the  town  of  Castro  have  been  diaoorered  the  remains  of  a  theatre  built  of 
the  finest  marble,  and  also  numerous  catacombs  cat  in  the  solid  rook.    (Map  No.  13L) 

1.  Octfp,  the  largest,  most  important,  moat  sVulU^  and  most  calebisied  lalaial  of  the  Medi 
terranean,  it  separated  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy  by  the  strait  of  Messina,  only  two 
miles  across,  and  is  eighty-fire  mites  distant  from  Cape  Bon  in  Africa.  Ittsof  a  triangular  shape, 
and  was  andentiy  called  TruuurU,  from  Its  terminating  m  three  promotive*.  Stolly.tbe 
name  by  which  It  is  usually  known,  seems  to  hare  been  derived  from  the  Siculi,  lis  earliest 
known  inhabitants.  Its  length  east  and  west  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifteen  mMae  ^-greatest 
breadth,  ens  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  volcano  jEtna,  the  most  celebrated  of  Enropeet 
mountains,  near  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  eleven  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    (.Map  No.  VHL    For  history  of  Sicily,  see  p.  115.) 

a  fi^r«i««,tbeinostfiunousoftbecrtiesof8lcUy,was  situated  on  the  south-eastern  coast, 
partly  on  a  small  island,  and  partly  on  the  main  land.  Among  the  existing  remains  of  the 
ancient  city  are  the  prisons,  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  which  have  been  admirably  described  by 
Cicero  In  bis  oration  against  Verres.  The  catacombs?  also  excavated  In  the  solid  rock,  «W> 
consisting  of  one  principal  street  and  several  smaller  ones,  are  of  vast  extent,  and  may  be  truly 
called  a  city  of  the  dead.  The  modern  city,  however,  containing  a  population  of  twelve  or  fif- 
teen thousand  inhabitants,  has  Utile  except  to  ancient  renown,  its  noble  harbor,  and  the  cx> 
tremebeautyofJUsitustio^toreoominendit.  ( Map  No.  VUL)  ttlU  streets  are  narrow  and 
dirty ;  its  nobles  poor ;  its  lower  orders  ignorant,  superstitions,  Idle,  and  addicted  to  festivals. 
Much  of  Its  fertile  land  la  become  a  peslllential  marsh ;  and  that  commerce  which  otsse  fitted 
the  finest  port  in  Europe  with  the  vessels  of  Italy,  Rhodes,  Alexandria,  Owthage,  and  every 
other  maritime  power,  la  now  oonfined  to  a  petty  coasting  trade.  Such  is  modern  Ryracose. 
Yet  the  sky  which  canopies  it  la  still  brilliant  and  serene;  the  golden  gain  la  still  reedy  t* 
spring  almost  spontaneously  from  its  fields ;  the  azure  waves  still  beat  against  its  wall*  t» 
send  it*  navies  over  the  main ;  nature  is  still  prompt  to  pour  forth  her  bounties  wttt  a  liberal 
band;  butman,alas!  is  changed;  bia  liberty  is  lost;  and  with  that,  the  gonitis  of  *  nation 
rises,  sinks,  end  to  eTUngiiiaheri."— lfaj*4t'  Oresss. 
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at  Sparta.  When,  soon  after,  he  heard  that  the  Athenian*  had  con* 
dawned  him  to  death,  "  I  hope,"  said  he,  "  to  show  them  that  I  am 
still  alive." 

26.  By  the  death  of  Lam'achus,  Nic'ias  was  soon  after  left  in 
sole  command  of  the  Athenian  forces  before  Syracuse,  but  he  wasted 
his  time  in  fortifying  his  camp,  and  in  useless  negotiations,  until  the 
Syraeusans,  having  received  succor  from  Corinth  and  Sparta  under 
the  famous  Spartan  general  Gylip'  pus,  were  able  to  bid  him  defi- 
ance. Although  new  forces  were  sent  out  from  Athens,  yet  the 
Athenians  were  defeated  in  several  engagements,  when,  still  linger- 
ing  in  the  island,  their  entire  fleet  was  eventually  destroyed  by  the 
Syraeusans,  who  thus  beoame  masters  of  the  sea.  The  Athenian 
forces  then  attempted  to  retreat,  but  were  overtaken  and  compelled 
to  surrender.  (B.  C.  413.)  The  generals  destroyed  themselves,  on 
learning  that  their  death  had  been  decreed  by  the  Syracuse*  assem- 
bly. The  common  soldiers,  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand,  were 
crowded  together  during  seventy  days  in  the  gloomy  prisons  of 
Syracuse,  when  most  of  th$  survivors  were  taken  out  and  sold  as  slaves. 

27.  The  aid  which  Gylip'  pus  had  rendered  the  Syraeusans  again 
brought  Sparta,  and  Athens  in  direct  oonfliot,  and  opened  the  second 
Peloponneaisn  war.  The  result  of  the  Athenian  expo-  rL  gsoom) 
dition  was  the  greatest  calamity  that  had  fallen  upon  pmlohmw* 
Athens.  Several  of  her  allies,  instigated  by  Aloibiades,  81AXWAtt- 
who  was  now  active  in  the  Spartan  councils,  revolted;  and  the 
power  of  Tisapher'  nee,  the  most  powerful  satrap  of  the  king  of  Persia 
in  Asia  Minor,  was  on  the  point  of  being  thrown  into  the  seals  against 
the  Athenians,  when  a  rupture  between  the  Spartans  and  Aleibiades 
changed  the  aspect  of  afiairs,  and  for  awhile  revived  the  waning 
glory  of  Athens.  By  his  intrigues,  Aloibiades,  who  now  sought  a 
reconciliation  with  his  countrymen,  detached  Tisapher'  nes  from  the 
interests  of  Sparta,  and  effected  a  change  of  government  at  Athens 
from  a  democracy  to  an  aristocracy  of  four  hundred  of  the  nobiKty; 
but  the  new  government,  dreading  the  ambition  of  Aloibiades,  re- 
fused to  recall  him.  Another  change  soon  followed.  The  defeat  of 
the  Athenian  navy  at  Eretria,1  and  the  revolt  of  Euboe'  a,  produced 
a  new  revolution  at  Athens,  by  which  the  government  of  the  four 
hundred  was  overthrown,  and  democracy  restored.  Aloibiades  was 
immediately  recalled;  but  before  his  return  he  aided  in  destroying 

l  JEr*r»«wa»*  tour* OB  tl»  w«tm«»*ar ttoiatod of  SoW a.   Kt  npliw  wn  •tints 
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the  Peloponn&ian  fleet  in  the  battle  of  Civs' ions.'  (B.  0.  411.) 
Boon  after,  Alcibiades  was  welcomed  at  Athena  with  great  enthusi- 
asm, a  golden  crown  was  decreed  him,  and  he  was  appointed  com* 
tnander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  of  the  commonwealth  both  by  land 
and  by  sea. 

28.  Aloibf ades  was  still  destined  to  experience  the  instability  of 
fortune,  for  when  one  of  his  generals,  contrary  to  instructions,  attacked 
the  Spartan  fleet  and  was  defeated,  an  unjust  sospioion  of  treachery 
fell  npon  Alcibiades;  the  former  charges  against  him  were  revived, 
and  he  was  deprived  of  his  command  and  again  banished.  The 
affairs  of  Sparta  were  retrieved  by  the  crafty  Lysan'  der,  a  general 
whose  abilities  the  Athenians  could  not  match  since  they  had  de- 
prived themselves  of  the  services  of  Alcibiades.  The  Spartan 
general  had  the  art  to  gain  the  confidence  and  cooperation  of  Cyrus, 
a  younger  son  of  Darius  No'  thus,  the  Persian  king,  whom  the  latter 
had  invested  with  supreme  authority  over  the  whole  maritime  re- 
gion of  Asia  Minor. 

29.  Aided  by  Persian  gold,  Lysan'  der  found  no  difficulty  in  man- 
ning a  numerous  fleet,  with  which  he  met  the  Athenians  at  jE'got- 
Pot'  amos.*  Here,  during  several  days,  he  declined  a  battle,  but 
seising  the  opportunity  when  nearly  all  the  Athenians  were  dispersed 
on  shore  in  quest  of  supplies,  he  attacked  and  destroyed  all  their 
ships,  with  the  exception  of  eight  galleys,  and  took  three  thousand 
prisoners.  The  fate  of  the  prisoners  is  a  shocking  proof  of  the  bar- 
barous feelings  and  manners  of  the  age,  for  all  of  them  were  re- 
morselessly put  to  death,  in  revenge  for  some  recent  cruelties  of  the 
Athenians,  who  had  thrown  down  a  precipice  the  crews  of  two  oaptured 
vessels,  and  had  passed  a  decree  for  cutting  off  the  right  thumb  of 
the  prisoners  whose  capture  they  anticipated  in  the  coming  battle. 

30.  Thus,  in  one  short  hour,  by  the  culpable  negligence  of  their 
generals,  were  the  affairs  of  the  Athenians  changed  from  an  equality 
of  resources  with  their  enemy,  to  hopeless,  irretrievable  ruin.  The 
maritime  allies  of  Athens  immediately  submitted  to  Lysander,  who 
directed  the  Athenians  throughout  Greece  to  repair  at  onoe  to 
Athens,  with  threats  of  death  to  all  whom  he  found  elsewhere ;  and 

h  cy#'fciuwa*an  lsland.of  the  Propon' tia, (now sea of  MaraaornO  on  the  northern  com! 
of  Uj%'  la.  It  was  aeparatod  from  the  main  land  by  a  rery  narrow  channel,  whioh  baa  since 
been  filled  ujs  sad  it  Uiot  a  panhisala.    (JUpXo.TV.) 

8.  *#M-Prt'MM»,  ("goat's  river")  was  a  small  stream  of  the  Thradan  Ghenonesm,  which 
Sows  Into  the  HeUespent  from  the  west.  The  place  where  the  Athenians  fcnded,  appear*  te 
ta?ab<4*^*m»optttbom*]HWtthott«^  (TWnratt, t «s)  (JUewlfe,IV) 
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when  famine  began  to  prey  upon  the  collected  multitude  in  the 
city,  he  appeared  before  the  Pirae'  us  with  his  fleet,  while  a  large 
force  from  Sparta  blockaded  Athens  by  land.  The  Athenians  had 
no  hopes  of  effectual  resistance,  and  only  delayed  the  surrender  to 
plead  for  the  best  terms  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  conquerors. 
Compelled  at  last  to  submit  to  whatever  terms  were  dictated  to  them, 
they  agreed  to  destroy  the  long  walls,  and  the  fortifications  of  the 
Pine' us;  to  surrender  all  their  ships  but  twelve;  to  restore  their 
exiles ;  to  relinquish  their  conquests ;  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy ;  and  to  serve  Sparta  in  all  her  expedi- 
tions, whether  by  sea  or  by  land.  (B.  G.  404.)  Thus  closed  the 
second  Peloponnesian  war,  in  the  profound  humiliation  of  Athens. 

31.  A  change  of  government  followed,  as  directed  by  Lysander, 
and  conformable  to  the  aristocratift  character  of  the  Spartan  institu- 
tions. All  authority  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  thirty  arohons, 
known  as  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  whose  power  was  supported  by  a 
Spartan  garrison.  Their  cruelty  and  rapacity  knew  no  bounds,  and 
filled  Athens  with  universal  dismay.  A  large  band  of  exiles  soon 
accumulated  in  the  friendly  Theban  territories,  and  choosing  Thrasy- 
bnlus  for  their  leader,  they  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  their  country.  They  first  seized  a  small  fortress  on  the 
frontiers  of  Attica,  when,  their  numbers  rapidly  increasing,  they  were 
enabled  to  seize  the  Pins'  us,  where  they  defeated  the  force  which 
was  brought  against  them.  The  rule  of  the  tyrants  was  overthrown, 
and  a  council  of  ten  was  elected  to  fill  their  places ;  but  the  latter 
emulated  the  wickedness  of  their  predecessors,  and,  when  the  popu- 
lace turned  against  them,  applied  to  Sparta  for  assistance.  But  the 
Spartan  councils  were  divided,  and  eventually,  by  the  aid  of  Sparta 
herself,  the  ten  were  deposed,  when,  the  Spartan  garrison  being 
withdrawn,  Athens  again  became  a  democracy,  with  the  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  people.  *  (B.  C.  403.) 

32.  It  was  during  the  rule  of  democracy  in  Athens  that  the  wise 
and  virtuous  Socrates,  the  best  and  greatest  of  Grecian  philosophers, 
was  condemned  to  death  on  the  absurd  charge  of  impiety,  and  of 
corrupting  the  morals  of  the  young.  His  accusers  appear  to  have 
been  instigated  by  personal  resentment,  which  he  had  innocently  pro- 
voked, and  by  envy  of  his  many  virtues ;  and  the  result  shows  not 
only  the  instability,  but  the  moral  obliquity  also,  of  the  Athenian 
character.  The  defence  which  Socrates  made  before  his  judges  is 
in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  demands  rewards  and  honors,  instead  of 
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the  punishment  of  a  malefactor  ;  and  when  the  sentence  of  death  had 
been  pronounced  against  him,  he  spent  the  remaining  days  which  the 
laws  allowed  him  in  impressing  on  the  minds  of  his  friends  the  most 
sublime  lessons  in  philosophy  and  virtue ;  and  when  the  fatal  hour 
arrived,  drank  the  poison  with  as  much  composure  as  if  it  had  been 
the  last  draught  of  a  cheerful  banquet. 

83.  Cyrus  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Darius  No'  thus, 
and  governor  of  the  maritime  region  of  Asia  Minor.  As  his  ambi- 
tion led  him  to  aspire  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  to  the  exclusion  of 
his  elder  brother,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  he  had  aided  Sparta  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  with  the  view  of  claiming,  in  return,  her  assist- 
ance against  his  brother,  should  he  ever  have  occasion  for  it  When, 
therefore,  the  latter  was  promoted  to  the  throne  in  accordance  with 
the  dying  bequest  of  his  father,  Cyrus  prepared  for  the  execution 
of  his  design  by  raising  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  Persian 
and  barbarian  troops,  which  he  strengthened  by  an  auxiliary  force 
of  thirteen  thousand  Grecians,  drawn  principally  from  the  Greek 
cities  of  Asia.  On  the  Grecian  force,  commanded  by  the  Spartan 
Clear'  chus,  Cyrus  placed  his  main  reliance  for  success. 

34.  With  these  forces  he  marched  from  Sardis  in  the  Spring  of 
the  year  401,  and  with  little  difficulty  penetrated,  into  the  heart  of 
the  Persian  empire,  when  he  was  met  by  Artaxerx'  es,  seventy  miles 
from  Babylon,  at  the  head  of  nine  hundred  thousand  men.  In  the 
battle  which  followed,  this  immense  force  was  at  first  routed ;  but 
Cyrus,  rashly  charging  the  centre  of  the  guards  who  surrounded  his 
brother,  was  slain  on  the  field,  when  the  whole  of  his  barbarian 
troops  took  to  flight,  leaving  the  Greeks  almost  alone  in  the  midst 
of  a  hostile  country,  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  any  friendly 
territory. 

35.  The  Persians  proposed  to  the  Grecians  terms  of  accommo- 
dation, but  having  invited  their  leaders  to  a  conference  they  mer- 
cilessly put  them  to  death.  No  alternative  now  remained  to  the 
Greeks  but  to  submit  to  the  enemy,  or  fight  their  way  back  to 
their  native  country.  Where  submission  was  death  or  slavery  they 
could  not  hesitate  which  course  to  pursue.  They  chose  Xen'  ophon, 
a  young  Athenian,  for  their  leader,  and  under  his  conduct  ten  thou- 
sand of  their  number,  after  a  march  of  four  months,  succeeded  in 
reaching  Grecian  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  Eux'  ine.  Xen  'o- 
phon  himself,  who  afterwards  became  the  historian  of  his  country, 
has  left  an  admirable  narrative  of  the  "  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
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mod,"  written  with  gieat  clearness  and  singolarmodestj.  It  is  om 
of  the  most  interesting  works  bequeathed  us  by  antiquity,  as  the 
Retreat  itself  is  the  most  famous  military  expedition  on  record. 

36.  The  part  which  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  took  in  the  expedi- 
tion of  Cyrus  involved  them  in  a  war  with  Persia,  in  which  they 
were  aided  by  the  Spartans,  who,  under  their  king  Agesilaus,  de- 
feated Tisapher'nes  in  a  great  battle  in  the  plains  of  Sirdis  (B.  G. 
395);  but  Agesilius  was  soon  after  recalled  to  aid  his  wu  raBD 
countrymen  at  home  in  another  Peloponnesian  war,  which  *uoFom»- 
fcad  been  fomented  chiefly  by  the  Persian  king  himself,  MAN  WAB> 
in  order  to  save  his  own  dominions  from  the  ravages  of  the  Spartans. 
Artaxjerx'  es  supplied  Conon,  an  Athenian,  with  a  fleet  which  defeas- 
ed the  Spartan  navy;  and  Persian  gold  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Athens. 
On  the  other  hand,  Athens  and  her  allies  were  defeated  in  the 
vicinity  of  Corinth,  and  on  the  plains  of  Coronea.1  (B.  C.  894). 
Finally,  after  the  war  had  continued  eight  yean,  articles  of  peace 
were  arranged  between  Artaxerx'es  and  the  Spartan  Antal' cidas, 
hence  called  the  peace  of  AntaT  cidas,  and  ratified  by  all  the  parties 
engaged  in  the  war,  almost  without  opposition.  (387  B.  C.)  The 
Greek  cities  in  Asia,  together  with  the  islands  Clasom'enss*  and 
Cy'  prus,  were  given  up  to  Persia,  and  the  separate  independence  of 
all  the  other  Greek  cities  was  guaranteed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
islands  Im'brus,  Lem'nos,  and  Sey'rus,'  which,  as  of  old,  were  to 
belong  to  Athens. 

37.  The  terms  of  the  peace  of  AntaT  cidas,  directed  by  the  king  of 
Persia,  were  artfully  contrived  by  him  to  dissolve  the  power  of 
Greece  into  nearly  its  original  elements,  that  Persia  might  there- 
after have  less  to  fear  from  a  united  Greek  confederacy,  or  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  any  one  Grecian  State.  It  was  the  un- 
worthy jealousy  of  the  Grecians,  which  the  Persian  knew  how  to 
stimulate,  that  prompted  them  to  give  up  to  a  barbarian  the  free 
cities  of  Asia;  and  this  is  the  darkest  shade  in  the  picture.  Both 
Athens  and  Sparta  lost  their  former  allies ;  and  though  Sparta  was 

L  Orm**  wm  a  eity  of  Iksetfa,  to  the  sooth-east  of  Oiwi,  and  two  or  thste  mites 
eoath-west  from  the  Gopalo  Lake.   8ouih  of  Ooronea  wm  Mount  UeUoon.    (JKevlfo.IJ 

2.  The  dazem'  mm  here  mentioned  wm  a  smaU  Island  near  the  Lydlan  coast,  west  of 
Smyrna,  and  in  what  is  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna.    (Jfca  No.  IV.) 

X  At'  »m#,  Lm'  sm,  and  Sep-  rus>  (now  Imbro,  fllattmeno,  and  Seyro,)  are  Wanda  of  the 
jrgean.  The  first  la  about  ten  miles  west  from  the  entrance  to  the  Het'  ]espont»and  *•  JMOjai 
about  forty  miles  sonttHveaU  Sey'rus  U  abntf  twenty-fire  milM  northeast  from  Sub*' a. 
C«mNo.IU.) 
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the  m«st  strongly  if  favor  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  yet  Athens 
was  the  greatest  gainer,  for  she  once  more  became,  although  a  small, 
yet  an  independent  and  powerful  State. 

38.  It  was  not  long  before  ambition,  and  the  resentment  of  past 
injuries,  involved  Sparta  in  new  wars.  She  compelled  Mantinea,1 
which  had  formerly  been  her  unwilling  ally,  to  throw  down  her 
walls,  and  dismember  the  city  into  its  original  divisions,  under  the 
protest  that  the  Mantincans  had  supplied  one  of  the  enemies  of 
Sparta  with  corn  during  the  preceding  war,  and  had  evaded  their 
share  of  service  in  the  Spartan  army.  The  jealousy  of  Sparta  was 
next  aroused  against  the  rising  power  of  Olyn'thus,1  which  had 
become  engaged  in  hostilities  with  some  rival  cities ;  and  the  Spar- 
tans readily  accepted  an  invitation  of  the  latter  to  send  an  army  to 
their  aid.  As  one  of  the  Spartan  forces  was  marching  through  the 
Theban  territories  on  this  errand,  the  Spartan  general  fraudulently 
seised  upon  the  Gadmeia,  or  Theban  citadel,  although  a  state  of 
peace  existed  between  Thebes  and  Sparta.     (B.  C.  382.) 

39.  The  political  morality  of  the  Spartans  is  clearly  exhibited  in 
the  arguments  by  which  Agesilaus  justified  this  palpable  breach  of 
the  treaty  of  Antal'  cidas.  He  declared  that  the  only  question  for 
the  Spartan  people  to  consider,  was,  whether  they  were  gainers  or 
losers  by  the  transaction.  The  assertion  made  by  the  Athenians  on 
a  former  occasion  was  confirmed,  that,  "  of  all  States,  Sparta  had 
most  glaringly  shown  by  her  conduct  that  in  her  political  transactions 
she  measured  honor  by  inclination,  and  justice  by  expediency." 

40.  On  the  seizure  of  the  Theban  citadel  the  most  patriotic  of 
the  citiiens  fled  to  Athens,  while  a  faction,  upheld  by  the  Spartan 
garrison,  ruled  the  city.  After  the  Thebans  had  submitted  to  this 
yoke  four  years  they  rose  against  their  tyrants  and  put  them  to 
leath,  and  being  re-enforced  by  the  exiles,  and  an  Athenian  army, 
soon  forced  the  Spartan  garrison  to  capitulate.  (B.  C.  379.)  Pelop'- 
idas  and  Epaminon'  das  now  appeared  on  the  field  of  action,  and  by 
their  abilities  raised  Thebes,  hitherto  of  but  little  political  import- 

1.  ^antfafe  was  mUie  eastern  part  of  Arcadia,  seventeen  mHeswest  fromAr'gos.  It  was 
•touted  to  a  marshy  plain  through  which  flowed  the  small  river  A'  phis,  whose  waters  found 
a  subterranean  passage  to  the  sea.  Mantinea  Is  wholly  Indebted  for  its  celebrity  to  the  great 
battle  fought  In  Its  vicinity  in  the  year  383  between  the  Spartans  and  Thebans.  (See  p.  01.)  ' 
The  locality  of  (he  battle  was  about  three  miles  southwest  from  the  city.  The  ruins  of  the 
ancient  town  may  be  seen  near  the  wretched  modern  hamlet  of  Palaiopoli.  (Map  No.  I.) 
-  2.  0/y»'U»  was  in  U*  south-eastern  part  of  Macedonia,  rix  or  seven  rnOes  north-east  from 
FttldaVa.    (Jr«?N*.I.) 
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wee,  to  the  first  rank  !n  power  among  the  Grecian  States.  Al- 
though Athens  joined  Thebes  in  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  yet 
she  afterwards  took  the  side  of  the  Spartans.  At  Teg'yra,  *  Pe- 
lop'  idas  defeated  a  greatly  superior  force,  and  killed  the  two  Spartan 
generals ;  at  Lenc'  tra,"  Epaminon'  das,  with  a  force  of  six  thousand 
Thebans,  defeated  the  LacecUemo'nian  army  of  more  than  donble 
that  number.  (B.  C.  July  8,  371.)  Epaminon' das  afterwards  in- 
vaded Laconia,  and  appeared  before  the  very  gates  of  Sparta,  where 
a  hostile  force  had  not  been  seen  during  five  hundred  years ;  and  at 
Mantinea  he  defeated  the  enemy  in  the  most  sanguinary  contest  ever 
fought  between  Grecians.  (B.  C.  362.)  But  Epaminon' das  fell  in 
the  moment  of  victory,  and  the  glory  of  Thebes  perished  with  him. 
A  general  peace  was  soon  after  established,  on  the  single  condition 
that  each  State  should  retain  its  respective  possessions. 

41.  Four  years  after  the  battle  of  Mantm£a  the  Grecian  States 
again  became  involved  in  domestic  hostilities,  known  as  the  Sacred 
War,  the  second  in  Grecian  history  to  which  that  epi-  YJTL  second* 
thet  was  applied.*  During  the  preceding  war,  the  Ph6-  sacred  war. 
cians,"  although  in  alliance  with  Thebes  by  treaty,  had  shown  such  a 
predilection  in  favor  of  Sparta,  that  the  animosity  of  the  Thebans 
was  roused  against  their  reluctant  ally,  and  they  availed  themselves 
of  the  first  opportunity  to  show  their  resentment  The  Ph6cians 
having  taken  into  cultivation  a  portion  of  the  plain  of  Del'  phos, 
which  was  deemed  sacred  to  Apollo,  the  Thebans  caused  them  to 
be  accused  of  sacrilege  before  the  Amphictydn'  io  council,  which  con 
denwed  them  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  The  Phocians  refused  obedience, 
and,  encouraged  by  the  Spartans,  on  whom  a  similar  penalty  had 
been  imposed  for  their  treacherous  occupation  of  the  Theban  citadel, 
took  up  arms  to  resist  the  decree,  and,  under  their  leader,  Philome- 
las, plundered  the  sacred  treasures  of  Del'  phos  to  obtain  the  means 
Jfor  carrying  on  the  war. 

L  Teg'fra  waft  ft  waall  Tillage  of  BceotU,  near  the  northern  shore  of  the  Oopale  Lake. 
{Map  No.  L) 

S.  Lent'  tra.  (now  JLefka)  waa  a  tmall  town  of  Borttia,  about  ten  miles  Booth-west  from 
Thebes,  and  four  or  fire  mile*  from  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  It  la  now  only  a  heap  of  ruins. 
(JtopNo.1.) 

3.  PhScis  was  a  small  tract  of  country,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Thes'  saly,  east  by  Bosotla, 
couth  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  west  by  Locris,  Stella,  and  Doris.    (Map  No.  L) 

ft.  The  first  sacred  war  waa  carried  on  against  the  Inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Crts'  aa,  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf;  In  the  time  of  Solon.  The  Crlaseana  were  charged  with 
extortion  raid  violence  towards  the  strangers  who  passed  through  their  territory  on  their  way 
to  the  Delphic  sanctuary.  "Crla'aa.  waa  razed  to  the  ground,  ft*  harbor  choked  up,  and  It* 
fruitful  plain  turned  Into  a  wilderness. '—  TkirvaJI,  L 130. 
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42.  The  Thebans,  Loorians,1  Theesalians,  and  nearly  ail  the  States 
of  Northern  Greece,  leagued  against  the  Phoeians,  while  Athene 
and  Sparta  declared  in  their  favor,  but  gave  them  little  active  as- 
sistance. At  first  the  Thebans,  confident  in  their  strength,  put 
their  prisoners  to  death,  as  abettors  of  sacrilege;  but  Philomelas 
retaliated  so  severely  upon  some  Thebans  who  had  Mien  into  his 
power,  as  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  crime.  After  the  war  had 
contained  five  years,  a  new  power  was  brought  forward  on  the 
theatre  of  Grecian  history,  in  the  person  of  Philip,  who  had  recently 
established  himself  on  the  throne  of  Hae'edon,  and  whom  some  of 
the  Thessalian  allies  of  Thebes  applied  to  for  aid  against  the  Ph6- 
oi&ns.  The  interference  of  Philip  forms  an  important  epoch  in 
Grecian  affairs,  at  which  we  interrupt  our  narrative  to  trace  the 
growth  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  down  to  the  time  when  its 
history  became  united  with  that  of  its  southern  neighbors. 
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oaaauir  hwtort  from  the  btabusbqowt  of  ramp  on  the  throne  or 

MACRDON  TO  THE  REDUCTION  OF  GREECE  TO  A  ROMAN  PROVINCE: 

860  to  146  b.  a  =  214  tears. 

AKALYnTO.  1.  Geographical  mwnt  of  Macedonia.— B.  Early  history  of  Macedonia.  Gut- 
dan  rulers.  Philip  or  mac'  sdom.— 3.  Philip's  residence  at  Thebes.— 4.  Hlfasurpatton  of  ttht 
kingdom  of  Mac'  edon.  His  wars  with  tbe  DJyr'  tans  and  other  tribe*.  His  first  efforts  against 
the  Phoeiassv— &  Philip  rednoas  Phocls.  Decree  of  the  Amphf  ctyon*  ic  oouncfl  against  Phocls. 
Growing  inflaenoe  of  Philip.—6.  The  ambitions  projects  of  Philip.  tfUyi-ia.  Epiru*.  Acnr- 
nanla.}— 7.  Rapture  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians.  [Chersonesus.]  Devotion  of  the) 
orator  iETohinra  to  Philip.  [Ampuls' sn.]  Philip  throws  off  the  mask.  [Elateia.]— 8.  Thebes 
and  Athens  prepare  to  oppose  him.  Dissensions.— 0.  The  masterly  policy  of  Philip.  The  con* 
mderaoy  against  him  dissolved  by  the  battle  or  Charonee.  [Chroronea.]— 10.  Philip's  treatment 
of  the  Thebans  and  the  Athenians.  General  congress  of  the  Grecian  States,  and  death  of 
Philip. 

11.  Albxaxdbr  succeeds  Philip.  He  quells  the  revolt  against  him.  His  cruel  treatment  of 
the  Thebans.— IS.  Servility  of  Athens.  Preparations  of  Alexander  for  his  career  of  Eastern 
conquest— 13.  Results  of  his  first  campaign.  [Gran'  Icus.  Halicarnas*  sua.]— 14.  He  resumee 
his  march  m  the  spring  of  33X  Defeats  Darius  at  Is'  bus.  [Gappad6da.  CUic'ia.  Is' sua.] 
Results  of  the  battle.  Effect  of  Alexander's  kindness— 15.  Reduction  of  Palestine.  [Gaza.] 
Expedition  Into  Egypt  [Alexandria.]  Alexander  returns  and  crosses  the  Euphrates  in  search 
of  Darius.— 18.  The  opposing  forces  at  the  battle  of  Arbela.  [Arbela.  India.]— 17.  Results  of 
the  battle,  and  death  of  Darius.— 18.  Alexander's  residence  at  Babylon.    His  march  beyond 

1.  The  LSerknu  proper  Inhabited  a  small  territory  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Corinthian 
eultwestofPhods.  There  were  other  Loerlan  tribes  north-east  of  Phocis,  whose  territory 
Dor&uedontheEubos'anGiilf.    (JMepNo.L) 
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[HypWW»R.}-l».  Hto  retTmloFwbL  [PwAa  Gtitt  Otjareei*.]  His  meas- 
ures lor  consolidating  Us  empire.— 20.  His  sickness  and  deaths- 31.  HU  diaractor.— S*.  As 
judged  of  by  bis  Actions.  Hie  results  of  his  conquests.  [Seleuda.]— S3.  Contentions  that  followed 
his  death*— 84.  Grecian  confederacy  against  MacedoiriansuDromacy.  Sparta  and  Thebes.  Athens 
1a  finally  oorapeUed  to  yield  to  Antip'ater.— 85.  Gassan'  dor's  usurpation.  Views  anil  psnajsssti 
of  Antig*  onus.    Final  dissolution  of  the  Macedonian  empire.    [Tp'  sus.    Phryg'  la.] 

tt.  The  four  Ungdoms  that  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  empire.  Those  of  Egypt  and  8yrin  fba 
most  powerful.— 87.  The  empire  of  Cassan'der.  Usurpation  of  Demetrius.  Character  of  MS 
goTernmenL  The  war  carried  on  against  him.— SB.  Unsettled  state  of  Mao'  edon,  Greece,  and 
Western  Asia.— 99.  Oettio  intasion  of  Mac'  edon.  [Adriat'  ic  Pannonla.]— 30,  Second  Celtic 
Invasion.  The  Celts  are  repelled  by  the  Phocisms.  Death  of  Brenaus,  their  ©htet— 3L  Aatig'- 
okb,  son  of  Demetrius,  recovers  the  throne  of  his  father.  Is  Invaded  by  Pyr*  rhua,  king  of 
Spires,— 32.  Pyrrhus  marehes  into  Southern  Greece.  Is  repulsed  by  the  Spartans.  He  enters 
Ar'goa.   Hto  death.— 33.  Rsinartaonthedoam  of  Pyr*rhus»   AmbWous  views  of  Antlg' onus 

31  Tbb  Ach«'ah  Lsaouk.  Aratns  seizes  fficyon,  which  Joins  the  league.— 35.  Aratua 
rescues  Corinth,  which  si  first  Joins  the  league.  Conduct  of  Athens  and  Sparta.— 36.  Antig'- 
onoslL- 37.  IiSs«iieof  tteiEI61laB^WBomTadetiie  Messenlans.  [iBtoHa.]  Defeat  of  Art* 
tea.  General  war  between  the  respeetiTe  members  of  the  two  leagues.— 38,  Basalts  of  Una 
war.  The  war  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians.  Policy  of  Philip  IL  of  Mac' edon.— 
&  He  enters  into  an  alliance  with  the  Catthagtoians.  His  defeat  at  Apoll6n1a.  [Apollonla.] 
—40.  He  causes  the  death  of  Aratos.  Roman  intrigues  in  Greece.— tt.  Overthrow  of  Petite* 
power.  The  Romans  promise  independence  to  Greece.— 42.  Remarks  on  the  sincerity  of  the 
promise.  Treatment  of  the  JEUAUan.  Extinction  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy.  [Pyd'na*] 
-4&  Unjust  trentemniof  the  Aahayansw  Roman  embassadors  insulted.— 44.  The  Achaf  an 
war,  and  reduction  of  Greece  to  a  Roman  province.  Remarks  of  ThirwalL— 45.  Henceforward 
Grecian  history  is  absorbed  in  that  of  Rome.  Condition  of  Greece  since  the  Persian  wars.  In 
etedaye  of  Strata. 

CvYbyjobaby  HirtosTw— 1.  Ootomporary  annus  of  other  nations  s— Persians— Egyptians.— 
Hirroar  ow  thi  Jaws.— 3.  Refunding  of  the  second  temple  of  Jerusalem*  The  Jews  during 
the  retgns  of  Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes.  Nehemiah's  administration.— 3.  Judea  a  part  of  the  sat' 
rapy  of  Syria.  Judea  after  the  division  of  Alexander's  empire.  Judea  invaded  by  Ptolemy 
Soton—i.  Judea  subject  to  Bgypt  inoleay-PfaUadelphus.  The  Jaws  pfeco  themselves  under 
the  rule  of  Syria*— 5.  Civil  war  among  the  Jews.  Antloehus  plunders  Jerusalem.  Attempts  to 
establish  the  Grecian  polytheism.— 6.  Revolt  of  the  Mac*  cabees.— 7.  Continuation  of  the  war 
with  Syria.  [Bethoron.]  Death  of  Judas  Maccabeue^S.  The  Syrians  become  lnasters  of  the 
country.   Prosperity  of  the  Jews  under  Simon  Maccabeus.— 0.  The  remaining  history  of  the 


Kb  Gaacxui  Commix*.  Those  of  Thrace,  Mac'  edon,  and  Asia  Miner.  Of  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Cyrenalca,  11.  Mxoka  Grjkcia.,  Early  settlements  in  western  Its*}  and  In  Sicily.  [Cumm 
Keep' oils.  Nax'os.  Gela.  Messana.  Agrlgen'tum.]— IS.  On  the  south-eastern  coast  of 
Haly.  History  of  Syb  aria,  Crotona,  and  Taren'  turn.  [Description  of  the  same.}— 13.  First  two 
centuries  of  Sicilian  history.  [Him' era.]  64b,  and  Agrigen'  turn.  T4>e  despot  G*lo^-M.  Grow- 
ing power  of  Syracuse  under  his  authority.- 15.  The  Carthaginians  in  Siofly— defeated  by  Gelo. 
[Tanor*nras.]— 10.  Hlero  and  Thrasybulus.  fiEtna.]  Re  volution  and  change  of  government— 
17.  aril  commotions  and  renewed  prosperity.  (TTanuuina.}— 18.  Syracuse  and  Agrigen' torn  aft 
the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  PelopoanesJan  war.  The  Ion'lc  and  Dorian  does  of  Sicily 
daring  the  struggle.  Sicilian  congress.— 19.  Quarrel  between  the  cities  of  Selinus  and  Eges'  ta. 
fDeseriptionof  the  same.]  The  Athenian  expedition  to  Siofly.  [Cfca'ana.}-*.  Events  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  siege  of  Syracuse.— SL  Death  of  Lam'  achus,  and  arrival  of  Gyfip'pua,  the 
Spartan.— 22.  Both  parties  reinforced— various  battles— total  defeat  of  the  Athenians.— S3.  Oar- 
tts«lmua  encnMhments  in  Stony— resfstod  by  Dtonys'  ms  the  Bder.  Division  between  the 
Greek  and  Carthaginian  territories.  £Hhn'era.}-84.  The  administration  of  Timtteon.  Of 
Agath'octes.   The  Romans  become  masters  of  Sicily. 

SSL  Or****'  ica.— Colonized  by  LacedsBmOnians.  Cyrdne  Its  chief  city.  Its  ascendancy  over 
the  Libyan  tribes.  War  with  the  Egyptians,— 26.  Tyranny  of  AgesUaus— founding  of  Bar*  on 
—the  war  which  followed.  AgesUaus.  Civil  dissensions.  Camby '  ses^-87.  Subsequent  bla> 
totyofCyteasandBar'ca.  Dia*togulshed  Cyrenean*.  Cyrsneai*meWk>iisdtaBfbtoldetory. 
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1.  Mao'  sdon}  or  Macedonia,  whose  boundaries  varied  greatly  at 
different  times,  had  its  south-eastern  borders  on  the  JE'  gean  Sea, 
while  farther  north  it  was  bounded  by  the  river  Stry'  mon,  which 
separated  it  from  Thrace,  and  on  the  south  by  Thes'  saly  and  Epi- 
rus.  On  the  west  Macedonia  embraced,  at  times,  many  of  the  II- 
lyrian  tribes  which  bordered  on  the  Adriatic.  On  the  north  the 
natural  boundary  was  the  mountain  chain  of  Hae'  mus.  The  prin- 
cipal river  of  Macedonia  was  the  Axius  (now  the  Vardar),  which  fell 
into  the  Thermaio  Gulf,  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Salon'  iki. 

2.  The  history  of  Macedonia  down  to  the  time  of  Philip,  the 
lather  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  involved  in  great  'obscurity.  Tho 
early  Maced6nians  appear  to  have  been  an  Illyr'  ian  tribe,  differ- 
ent in  race  and  language  from  the  Hellenes  or  Greeks  :  but  Herod'- 
otus  states  that  the  Macedonian  monarchy  was  founded  by  Greeks 
from  Ar'gos;  and  according  to  Greek  writers,  twelve  or  fifteen 

l  philip  oi^Grecian  princes  reigned  there  before  the  accession  of 
xao'sdox.    Philip,  who  took  charge  of  the  government  about  the 

year  360  B.  C,  not  as  monarch,  but  as  guardian  of  the  infant  son 

of  his  elder  brother. 

3.  Philip  had  previously  passed  several  years  at  Thebes,  as  a 
hostage,  where  he  eagerly  availed'  himself  of  the  excellent  oppor- 
tunities which  that  city  afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  various  kinds 
of  knowledge.  He  successfully  cultivated  the  study  of  the  Greek 
language ;  and  in  the  conversation  of  such  generals  and  statesmen 
as  Epaminon'  das,  Pelop'  idas,  and  their  friends,  became  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  the  military  tactics  of  the  Greeks,  and  learned 
the  nature  and  working  of  their  democratical  institutions.  Thus, 
with  the  superior  mental  and  physical  endowments  which  nature  had 
given  him,  he  became  eminently  fitted  for  the  part  which  he  after- 
wards bore  in  the  intricate  game  of  Grecian  politics. 

4.  After  Philip  had  successfully  defended  the  throne  of  Mac'  edon 
during  several  years,  in  behalf  of  his  nephew,  his  military  successes 
enabled  him  to  take  upon  himself  the  kingly  title,  probably  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  both  the  army  and  the  nation.  He  annexed 
several  Thracian  towns  to  his  dominions,  reduced  the  Illyr'  ians  and 
other  nations  on  his  northern  and  western  borders,  and  was  at  times 
an  ally,  and  at  others  an  enemy,  of  Athens.  At  length,  during  the 
sacred  war  against  the  Phocians,  the  invitation  which  he  received 
from  the  Thessalian  allies  of  Thebes,  as  already  noticed,  afforded 
him  a  pretence,  which  he  had  long  coveted,  for  a  more  active  inter- 
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ference  in  the  affairs  of  his  southern  neighbors.  On  entering  Thes** 
sal j,  however,  on  his  southern  march,  he  was  at  first  repulsed  by  the 
Phocians  and  their  allies,  and  obliged  to  retire  into  Macedonia,  but, 
soon  returning  at  the  head  of  a  more  numerous  army,  he  defeated 
the  enemy  in  a  decisive  battle,  and  would  have  marched  upon  Ph6ois 
at  once  to  terminate  the  war,  but  he  found  the  pass  of  Thermop'  yta 
strongly  guarded  by  the  Athenians,  and  thought  it  prudent  to  with- 
draw his  forces. 

5.  Still  the  sacred  war  lingered,  although  the  Phocians  desired 
peace ;  but  the  revengeful  spirit  of  the  Thebans  was  not  allayed ; 
Philip  was  again  urged  to  crush  the  profaners  of  the  national  re* 
ligion,  and  having  succeeded,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  the  patriotio 
Demosthenes,  in  lulling  the  suspicions  of  the  Athenians  with  pro- 
posals of  an  advantageous  peace,  he  marched  into  Phocis,  and  oonv 
pelled  the  enemy  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  Amphictyon'  io 
council,  being  now  reinstated  in  its  ancient  authority,  with  the  power 
of  Philip  to  enforce  its  decrees,  doomed  Phocis  to  lose  her  inde- 
pendence forever,  to  have  her  cities  levelled  with  the  ground,  and 
her  population,  after  being  distributed  in  villages  of  not  more  than 
fifty  dwellings,  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  sixty  talents  to  the  temple, 
until  the  whole  amount  of  the  plundered  treasure  should  be  restored. 
Finally,  the  two,  votes  which  the  Phocians  had  possessed  in  the 
Amphictyon' ic  council  were  transferred  to  the  king  of  Mao'  edon 
and  his  successors.  The  influence  which  Philip  thus  obtained  in 
the  councils  of  the  Grecians  paved  the  way  for  the  overthrow  of 
their  liberties. 

6.  From  an  early  period  of  his  career  Philip  had  aspired  to  the 
sovereignty  of  all  Greece,  as  a  secondary  object  that  should  prepare 
the  way  for  the  conquest  of  Persia,  the  great  aim  and  end  of  all  his 
ambitious  projects ;  and  after  the  olose  of  the  sacred  war  he  accord- 
ingly exerted  himself  to  extend  his  power  and  influence,  either  by 
arms  or  negotiation,  on  every  side  of  his  dominions ;  bnt  his  in- 
trigues in  At7  ties,  and  among  the  Peloponnesian  States,  were  for  a 
time  counteracted  by  the  glowing  and  patriotio  eloquence  of  the 
Athenian  Demosthenes,  the  greatest  of  Grecian  orators.  In  his 
military  operations  Philip  ravaged  Illyr'ia1 — reduced  Thes'saly 
more  nearly  to  a  Macedonian  province— conquered  a  part  of  the . 


1.  The  teem  JUfcrf  to,  or  Hlyr*  learn  wM»pidicd  to  U»  county  bordwing  on  U»  •«•!««  tbo» 
•fine  Adriatic,  tad  extending  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Gnlfaouth  to  the  1 
efEpfros.   (jrej»Ho.VHL> 
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Thracian  teiritety— extended  his  power  into  EpiruB  and  Aearnania* 
—and  would  have  gamed  a  footing  in  E'lis  and  Achaia,  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Watchful 
jealousy  of  Athens,  which  concerted  a  league  among  several  of  the 
States  to  repel  his  encroachments. 

7.  The  first  open  rupture  with  the  Athenians  occurred  while 
Philip  was  engaged  in  subduing  the  Grecian  cities  on  the  Thracian 
coast  of  the  Hel'  lespont,  in  what  was  called  the  Thracian  Cherson6- 
Sus."  A  little  later,  the  Amphictyon'  ic  council,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  JESs' chines,  an  orator  second  only  to  Demosthenes,  but 
secretly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  king  of  Mac'  edon,  appointed 
Philip  to  conduct  a  war  against  Amphis'  sa,*  a  Loerian  town,  which 
had  been  convicted  of  a  sacrilege  similar  to  that  of  the  Ph6cian& 
It  was  now  that  Philip,  hastily  passing  through  Thrace  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army,  first  threw  off  the  mask,  and  revealed  his  de- 
signs against  the  liberties  of  Greece  by  seizing  and  fortifying 
Elftt&a4  the  capital  of  Ph6cis  which  was  conveniently  situated  for 
commanding  the  entrance  into  Boe6tk. 

8  The  Thebans  and  the  Athenians,  suddenly  awaking  from  their 
dream  of  security,  from  which  all  the  eloquent  appeals  of  Demosthe- 
nes had  not  hitherto  been  able  to  arouse  them,  prepared  to  defend 
their  territories  from  invasion ;  but  most  of  the  Peloponn6siari  States 
kept  aloof  through  indifference,  rather  than  through  fear.  Even  in 
Thebes  and  Athens  there  were  parties  whom  the  gold  and  persua- 
sions of  Philip  had  converted  into  allies;  and  when  the  armies 
marched  forth  to  battle,  dissensions  pervaded  their  ranks.  The 
spirit  of  Grecian  liberty  had  already  been  extinguished 

9.  The  masterly  policy  of  Philip  still  led  him  to  declare  that  the 
sacred  war  against  Amphis'  sa,  with  the  conduct  of  which  he  had 

].  wrfcerwawia,  lying  moth  of  Eplrus,  also  bordered  on  the  Adriatic,  or  Ionian  sea.  From 
JBttila  on  the  east  It  wu  separated  by  the  Acbetoiis,  probably  the  bjrgeat  rtar  to  Great* 
Hie  Acernaniant  were  almost  constantly  at  war  with  the  iEttliana,  and  were  mr  behind  the 
reft  of  the  Greeks  in  mental  culture.    (JKxpNo.1.) 

&  The  Tkrmkm  Charnntaus  ("Thradan  peninsula")  was  a  pentnento  of  Ihraoe,  between 
theMeUan  Gulf  (now  Gulf  of  Biros)  and  the  Hel'  lespont.  The  fertility  of  its  soU  early  attracted 
the  Grecians  to  its  shores,  which  soon  became  crowded  with  nourishing  and  popular  cities. 
<jr«pHo.IIL) 

3L  jSmpkis**,  the  chief  town  of  Lecria,  was  about  seven  miles  west  from  Delphi,  near  the 
head  of  the  Crlasean  Gulf;  now  Gulf  of  Sal6na,a  branch  of  the  Corinthian  Gul£  The  modem 
lawn  of  Selena  represents  the  ancient  Ampins'  sa,    (JMyNo.1.) 

4  JgefitB,  aefty  to  the  north-east  of  Fhods,  on  the  left  bant  of  the  Oephhf  sua,  was  iooUt 
lw¥uty*Ste  mflef  northeast  from  Defjmt.  Hi  ruins  are  to  be  seen  oik  a  atte  called  Jttqawfa. 
(JMepHo.1.) 
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been  intrusted  by  the  Amphictyun' ic  oounoil,  iris  his  only  object; 
and  he  had  a  plausible  excuse  for  entering  Boeotia  when  the  The- 
bans  and  Athenians  appeared  as  the  allies  of  a  city  deroted  by  the 
gods  to  destruction.  At  ChasroneV  the  hostile  armies  met!  nearly 
equal  in  number;  but  there  was  no  Per'  ioles,  nor  Epaminon'  das,  to 
match  the  warlike  abilities  of  Philip  and  the  young  prince  Alex- 
ander, the  latter  of  whom  commanded  a  wing  of  the  Macedonian 
army.  Tho  day  was  decided  against  the  Grecians,  although  their 
loss  in  battle  was  not  large ;  but  the  event  broke  up  the  feeble  con- 
federacy against  Philip,  and  left  each  of  the  allied  States  at  his 
mercy. 

10.  While  Philip  treated  the  Thebans  with  some  severity,  and 
obliged  them  to  ransom  their  prisoners,  and  resign  a  portion  of 
their  territory,  he  exercised  a  degree  of  lenity  towards  the  Athen- 
ians which  excited  general  surprise— offering  them  terms  of  peace 
which  they  themselves  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  propose  to 
him.  He  next  assembled  a  congress  of  all  the  Grecian  States,  at 
Corinth,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Here  all 
his  proposals  were  adopted,  war  was  declared  against  Persia,  and 
Philip  was  appointed  eommande^in-chief  of  the  Grecian  forces ;  but 
while  he  was  making  preparations  for  his  great  enterprise  he  was 
assassinated  on  a  public  occasion  by  a  Macedonian  nobleman,  in  r* 
venge  for  some  private  wrong. 

11.  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip,  then  at  the  age  of  twenty  years, 
succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Mao'edon.  At  once  the  Illyr'- 
ians,  Thracians,  and  other  northern  tribes  that  had  been 

,  IL  ALXXAlf- 

made  tributary  by  Philip,  took  up  arms  to  recover  their  m  m 
independence;  but  Alexander  quelled  the  spirit  of  re-  «*** 
volt  in  a  single  campaign.  During  his  absence  on  this  expedition,  the 
Tfreoian  States,  headed  by  the  Thebans  and  Athenians,  made  prepara- 
tions to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Mac' edon;  but  Alexander,  whose  marches 
were  unparalleled  for  their  rapidity,  suddenly  appeared  in  their  midst 
Thebes,  the  first  object  of  his  vengeance,  was  taken  by  assault,  in 
which  six  thousand  of  her  warriors  were  slain.  Ever  distinguished 
by  her  merciless  treatment  of  her  conquered  enemies,  she  was  now 

Line  pbmof  Clemss,  on  which  tho  battle  to  fboght,  is  <m  the  southern  tank  of  the 
Copals' ras  river,  in  Borttla,  a  few  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Gopaio  lake.  In  the  year 
4*7H.C.  the  Athenians  had  been  defeated  on  the  same  spot  by  the  BotfUaas ;  and  in  the 
rear  86  &  a  the  same  place  witnessed  a  bloody  ongafement  between  tl 
Sjua,and  the  troops  of  Mithridale*,    (JMsj>  Vb.  I.) 

'     K 
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doomed  to  suffer  the  extreme  penalties  of  war  which  she  had  often 
inflicted  on  others.  Host  of  the  oity  was  levelled  with  the  ground, 
and  thirty  thousand  prisoners,  besides  women  and  children,  were  con- 
demned to  slavery. 

12*  The  other  Grecian  States  which  had  provoked  the  resentment 
of  Alexander,  hastily  renewed  their  submission ;  and  Athens,  with 
servile  homage,  sent  an  embassy  to  congratulate  the  youthful  hero  on 
his  recent  successes.  Alexander  accepted  the  excuses  of  all,  renewed 
the  confederacy  which  his  father  had  formed,  and  having  intrusted 
the  government  of  Greece  and  Mao'  edon  to  Antip'  ater,  one  of  his 
generals,  set  out  on  his  career  of  eastern  conquest,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  only  thirty-five  thousand  men,  and  taking  with  him  a  treasury 
of  only  seventy  talents  of  silver.  He  had  even  distributed  nearly  all 
the  remaining  property  of  his  crown  among  his  friends ;  and  when  he 
was  asked  by  Perdio'  cas  what  he  had  reserved  for  himself,  he  an- 
swered, "  Mr  hopes." 

13.  Early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  334,  Alexander  crossed  the 
Hel'  lespont,  and  a  few  days  later  defeated  an  immense  Persian  army 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Gran'  ieus,1  with  the  loss  on  his  part  of 
only  eighty-five  horsemen  and  thirty  light  infantry.  Proceeding 
thence  south  towards  die  coast,  the  gates  of  Sardis  and  Eph'  esus 
were  thrown  open  to  him ;  and  although  at  Miletus  and  Halicar- 
nas'  sus*  he  met  with  some  resistance,  yet  before  the  close  of  the 
first  campaign  he  was  undisputed  master  of  all  Asia  Minor. 

14.  Early  in  the  following  spring  (B.  G.  333),  he  directed  his 
march  farther  eastward,  through  Cappadfoia*  and  Cilio'  ia,*  and  en 
the  coast  of  the  latter,  near  the  small  town  of  Is' sus,*  again  met 

t.  The  Gran'  icus,  the  same  as  the  Turkish  Demotiko,  Is  a  a  small  stream  of  Mys'la,  in  Asia 
Minor,  whi<*  flow*  from  MomiU' da,  east  of  Troy,  northward  Into  the  Propon' Us,  or  Sea  of 
Marartra.    (Map  No.  IV.) 

SL  Halietntu'  sus,  the  principal  city  of  Caria,  was  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Osr'amlc  Golf,  now  Gulf  of  Koa,  one  hundred  miles  south  from  Smyrna.  Haiiearnas'  sus  wm 
the  birth-place  of  Herod'  otos  the  historian,  of  Dionys'  ioa  the  historian  and  critic,  and  of  Bern* 
dims  the  poet.  It  was  Artemis' ia,  queen  of  Caria,  who  erected  the  splendid  mausoleum,  or 
tomb,  to  her  husband,  Maua6lus.  The  Turkish  town  of  B—dr—m  is  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Halkarnas' sus.  Near  the  modern  town  are  to  be  seen  old  walla,  ***\}^H  sculptures,  frag- 
ments of  columns,  and  the  remains  of  a  theatre  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  diameter, 
wbfcb  seems  to  hare  liad  tMrty-stx'ro^  (Mmp  No.  IV.) 

&  CmppvUda  was  an  interior  province  of  Asia  Miner,  south-east  of  Galatm.    (Mmp  No.  IV.) 

4.  Caw  ia  wassoath  of  Csumadocla,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.    (Map  No.  IV.) 

5.  /«'  sat  (now  Alasse,  or  Unin)  was  a  sea-port  town  of  CWc'  la,  at  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Is' sua.  The  plain  between  the 
asm  and  the  mountains,  where  the  battle  was  fought,  was  leas  thau  two  miles  f n  width,— a  suf 
fleisat  spaoe  for  the  erolutlom  erf  the  Mao' edon  the  man* 
cranes  of  so  great  an  army  as  that  of  Darius.   (.WqaNo.IV.) 
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the  Persian  army,  numbering  seven  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
commanded  by  Darius  himself,  king  of  Persia.  In  the  battle  which 
followed,  Alexander,  as  usual,  led  on  his  army  in  person,  and  fought 
in  Hie  thickest  of  the  fight.  The  result  was  a  total  ront  of  the  Per- 
sians, with  a  loss  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men,  while  that 
of  the  Greeks  and  Maced6nians  was  less  than  five  hundred.  The 
Persian  monarch  fled  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  leaving 
his  mother,  wife,  daughters,  and  an  infant  son,  to  the  mercy  of  the 
victor,  who  treated  them  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  respect 
When,  afterwards,  Darius  heard,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  generous 
treatment  of  his  wife,  who  was  accounted  the  most  beautiful  woman 
in  Asia,— of  her  death  from  sudden  illness,  and  of  the  magnificent 
burial  which  she  had  received  from  the  conqueror, — he  lifted  up  his 
hands  to  heaven  and  prayed,  that  if  his  kingdom  were  to  pass  from 
himself,  it  might  be  transferred  to  Alexander. 

15.  The  conqueror  next  directed  his  march  southward  through 
northern  Syria  and  Palestine.  At  Damascus  a  vast  amount  of 
treasure  belonging  to  the  king  of  Persia  fell  into  his  hands :  the 
city  of  Tyre,  after  a  vigorous  siege  of  seven  months,  and  a  desperate 
resistance,  was  taken  by  storm,  and  thirty  thousand  of  the  Tyrians 
sold  as  slaves.  (B.  0.  332.)  After  the  fall  of  Tyre,  all  the  cities 
of  Palestine  submitted,  except  Gaza,1  which  made  as  obstinate  a  de- 
fence as  Tyre,  and  was  as  severely  punished.  From  Palestine  Alex- 
ander proceeded  into  Egypt,  which  was  eager  to  throw  off  the  Per- 
sian tyranny,  and  he  took  especial  care  to  conciliate  the  priests  by 
the  honors  which  he  paid  to  the  Egyptian  gods.  After  having 
founded  a  new  city,  which  he  named  Alexandria,9  and  crossed  the 

1.  Gaza,  an  early  Philistine  city  of  great  natural  strength  in  the  south-western  part  of  Palestine, 
was  sixteen  miles  south  of  Ascalon,  and  but  a  abort  distance  from  the  Mediterranean.  Tbe 
place  was  called  Oonatantia  by  the  Romans,  and  la  now  called  Raata  by  tbe  Arabs.  (Map  No.  VL) 

3.  Alexandria  Is  about  fourteen  miles  south-west  from  the  Canoplc,  or  most  western  branch 
of  the  Nile,  and  is  built  partly  on  the  ridge  of  land  between  the  sea  and  the  bed  of  the  old 
Lake  HareotU,  and  partly  on  the  peninsula  (formerly  island)  of  Pharos,  which  projects  into 
the  Mediterranean.  Alexandria,  the  site  of  which  was  most  admirably  chosen  by  its  founder, 
U  tbe  only  port  on  the  Egyptian  coast  that  has  deep  water,  and  that  is  accessible  at  all  sea- 
sons. Lake  Mareotis,  which  for  many  ages  after  the  Greek  and  Roman  dominion  tn  Egypt 
was  mostly  dried  up,  and  whose  bed  was  lower  than  the  surface  of  tbe  Mediterranean,  had  no 
outlet  to  the  sea  until  tbe  English,  In  the  year  1801,  opened  a  passage  into  It  from  the  Bay 
of  Abouklr,  when  It  soon  resumed  its  ancient  extent  The  ancient  canal  from  Alexandria  to  the 
Nile,  •  distance  of  forty-eight  miles,  was  reopened  in  1819.  While  the  commerce  of  the  Indies 
waa  carried  on  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  Alexandria  was  a  great  com- 
mercial emporium,  but  it  rapidly  declined  after  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by  way 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  probable  that  the  commerce  of  the  east,  through  the  agency 
of  steam,  win  again  flow,  to  •  great  extent,  in  the  ancient  channel,  and  that  Alexandria  will 
again  become  a  great  canmercial  emporium.    (Map  No.  V.) 
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Libyan  desert  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Am'  mon,  he  returned 
to  Palestine,  when,  learning  that  Darius  was  making  vast  prepara- 
tions to  oppose  him,  he  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  directed  his 
march  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Persian  empire,  declaring  that  "  the 
world  could  no  more  admit  two  masters  than  two  suns." 

16.  On  a  beautiful  plain  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  town  of 
Arbela,1  whence  the  battle  derives  its  name,  the  Persian  monarchy 
surrounded  by  all  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  Eastern  magnificence,  had 
collected  the  remaining  strength  of  his  empire,  consisting  of  an 
army,  as  stated  by  some  authors,  of  more  than  a  million  of  foot 
soldiers,  and  forty  thousand  cavalry,  besides  two  hundred  scythed 
ohariots,  and  fifteen  elephants  brought  from  the  west  of  India.*  To 
oppose  this  force  Alexander  had  only  forty  thousand  foot  soldiers, 
and  seven  thousand  cavalry,  but  they  were  well  armed  and  discip- 
lined, confident  of  victory,  and  led  by  an  able  general  who  had  never 
experienced  a  defeat,  and  who  directed  the  operations  of  the  battle 
in  person.  (B.  G.  331.) 

17.  Darius  sustained  the  conflict  with  better  judgment  and  more 
courage  than  at  Is'  sua,  but  the  cool  intrepidity  of  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  was  irresistible,  and  the  field  of  battle  soon  became  a  scene 
of  slaughter,  in  which,  some  say,  forty  thousand,  and  others,  three 
hundred  thousand  of  the  barbarians  were  slain,  while  the  loss  of 
Alexander  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  men.  Although  Darius  es- 
caped with  a  portion  of  his  body-guard,  yet  the  result  of  the  battle 
decided  the  contest,  and  gave  to  Alexander  the  dominion  of  the  Per- 
sian empire.  Not  long  after,  Darius  himself  was  slain  by  one  of 
his  own  officers. 

18.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  Alexander  proceeded  to 
Babylon,  and  during  four  years  remained  in  the  heart  of  Persia,  re „ 
duoing  to  subjection  the  chiefs  who  still  struggled  for  independence, 
and  regulating  the  government  of  the  conquered  provinces.  Am- 
bitious of  farther  conquests,  he  passed  the  Indus,  and  invaded  the 
country  of  the  Indian  king  P6rus,  whom  he  defeated  in  a  sanguinary 
engagement,  and  took  prisoner.  When  brought  into  the  presence 
of  Alexander,  and  asked  how  he  would  be  treated,  he  replied,  "  Like 
a  king ;"  and  so  pleased  was  the  conqueror  with  the  lofty  demeanor 

1.  JrtoU  was  about  forty  miles  east  of  the  Tigris,  and  twenty  miles  south-east  from  the 
plain  of  Gavgameia,  where  the  battle  was  fought.  Gaugamela,  a  small  hamlet,  was  a  short 
distance  south-oast  from  the  site  of  Nineveh. 

%  The  term  India  was  applied  by  the  ancient  geoginphen  to  aH  ttutt  part  of  AaU  wU*  m 
east  of  the  river  Indus.    (MapVcV.) 
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of  the  captive,  and  with  the  valor  which  he  had  shown  in  battle,  that 
he  not  only  re-instated  him  in  his  royal  dignity,  but  conferred  upon 
him  a  large  addition  of  territory.  Alexander  continued  his  march 
eastward  until  he  reached  the  Hyp  hasis,1  the  most  eastern  tributary 
of  the  Indus,  when  his  troops,  seeing  no  end  of  their  toils,  refused 
to  follow  him  farther,  and  he  was  reluctantly  forced  to  abandon  the 
career  of  conquest  which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself  to  the 
eastern  ocean. 

19.  Resolving  to  return  into  Central  Asia  by  a  new  route,  he  de- 
scended the  Indus  to  the  sea,  whence,  after  sending  a  fleet  with  a 
portion  of  his  forces  around  through  the  Persian  Gulf a  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, he  marched  with  the  rest  of  his  army  through  the  barren 
Wastes  of  Gedr6sia,*  and  after  much  suffering  and  considerable  loss, 
arrived  once  more  in  the  fertile  provinces  of  Persia.  For  some  time 
after  his  return  his  attention  was  engrossed  with  plans  for  organizing, 
on  a  permanent  basis,  the  government  of  the  mighty  empire  which 
he  had  won.  Aiming  to  unite  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered, 
so  as  to  form  out  of  both  a  nation  independent  alike  of  Macedonian 
and  of  Persian  prejudices,  he  married  Statira,  the  oldest  daughter  of 
Darius,  and  united  his  principal  officers  with  Persian  and  Median 
women  of  the  noblest  families,  while  ten  thousand  of  his  soldiers 
were  induced  to  follow  the  example  of  their  superiors. 

20.  But  while  he  was  occupied  with  these  cares,  and  with  dreams 
of  future  conquests,  his  career  was  suddenly  terminated  by  death. 
On  setting  out  to  visit  Babylon,  soon  after  the  decease  of  an  inti- 
mate friend,  which  had  caused  a  great  depression  of  his  spirits,  he 
was  warned  by  the  magicians  that  Babylon  would  be  fatal  to  him ; 
but  he  proceeded  to  the  city,  where,  haunted  by  gloomy  forebodings 
and  superstitious  fancies,  he  endeavored  to  dispel  his  melancholy  by 
indulging  more  freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Excessive  drink 
ing  at  length  brought  to  a  crisis  a  fever,  which  he  had  probably  con 

1.  The  Hfpk*sU>  now  called  £*•*,  or  J9«u,  !s  the  moat  eastern  tributary  of  the  Indut 
The  SuUedgty  which  enters  the  Beyah  from  the  east,  has  been  mistaken  by  some  writers  fortl  , 
ancient  HypbaaU.    (.Mop  No.  V.) 

2.  The  Persia*  GwifU  an  extensive  arm  of  the  Indian  ocean,  separating  Southern  Pars* 
from  Arabia.  During  a  long  period  it  was  the  thoroughfare  for  the  commerce  between  no 
western  world  and  India.  The  navigation  of  the  Gulf,  especially  along  the  Arabian  coast,  '-s 
tedious  and  dftfScult,  owing  to  Us  numerous  islands  and  reefs.  The  Bahrein  Islands,  near  f«e 
Arabian  snore,  are  celebrated  for  their  pearl  ntneries,  which  yield  pearls  of  the  Tallin  of  inoiv 
than  a  million  dollars  annually.    ( Jfaj»  No.-V.) 

3.  GssVfeio,  corresponding  to  the  modem  PersUn  provkM^  of  ^«ir««,  Is  a  sandy  and  bs»te« 
ngtan,  extending  along  the  snore  of  the  Indian  Ocean  tern  the  river  Indus  to  the  moot*  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.    (Jtf«pNo.V.) 
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tracted  in  the  marshes  of  Assyria,  and  which  suddenly  terminated  Ids 
life  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his 
reign.  (B.  0.  May,  324.) 

21.  The  character  of  Alexander  has  afforded  matter  for  much  discus- 
sion, and  is,  to  this  day,  a  subject  of  dispute.  At  times  he  was 
guilty  of  remorseless  and  unnecessary  cruelty  to  the  vanquished,  and 
in  a  fit  of  passion  he  slew  the  friend  who  had  saved  his  life ;  but  on 
other  occasions  he  was  distinguished  by  an  excess  of  lenity,  and  by 
the  most  noble  generosity  and  benevolence.  His  actions  and  char- 
acter were  indeed  of  a  mixed  nature,  which  is  the  reason  that  some 
have  regarded  him  as  little  more  than  a  heroic  madman,  while  others 
give  him  the  honor  of  vast  and  enlightened  views  of  policy,  which 
aimed  at  founding,  among  nations  hitherto  barbarous,  a  solid  and 
flourishing  empire. 

22.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  his  actions,  however,  rather  than  by  his 
supposed  moral  motives,  he  was,  in  reality,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
men ;  great,  not  only  in  the  vast  compass  and  persevering  ardor  of 
his  ambition,  which  "  wept  for  more  worlds  to  conquer,"  but  great  in 
the  objects  and  aims  which  ennobled  it,  and  great  because  his  adven- 
turous spirit  and  personal  daring  never  led  him  into  deeds  of  rash- 
ness; for  his  boldest  military  undertakings  were  ever  guided  by 
sagacity  and  prudence.  The  conquests  of  Alexander  were  highly 
beneficial  in  their  results  to  the  conquered  people ;  for  his  was  the 
first  of  the  great  monarchies  founded  in  Asia  that  contained  any  ele- 
ment of  moral  and  intellectual  progress — that  opened  a  prospect  of 
advancing  improvement,  and  not  of  continual  degradation,  to  its 
subjects.  To  the  commercial  world  it  opened  new  countries,  and 
new  channels  of  trade,  and  gave  a  salutary  stimulus'  to  industry  and 
mercantile  activity :  nor  were  these  benefits  lost  when  the  empire 
founded  by  Alexander  broke  in  pieces  in  the  hands  of  his  successors ; 
for  the  passages  which  he  opened,  by  sea  and  by  land,  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Indus,  had  become  the  highways  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Indies ;  Babylon  remained  a  famous  port  until  its  rival,  Seleu'- 
oia,1  arose  into  eminence ;  and  Alexandria  long  continued  to  receive 
and  pour  out  an  inexhaustible  tide  of  wealth. 

1.  Seleu'doy  built  by  Seleu'cus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  was  situated  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  forty-Are  miles  north  or  Babylon.  Seleu'ous  designed  it  as  a  free 
Grecian  city ;  and  many  ages  after  the  fall  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  it  retained  the  cbane- 
teristlcs  of  a  Grecian  colony,— arts,  military  virtue,  and  the  love  of  freedom.  When  at  the 
height  of  Its  prosperity  it  contained  a  population  of  six  hundred  thousand  citizens,  governed  by 
a  senate  of  three  hundred  nobles. 
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23.  The  sudden  death  of  Alexander  left  the  government  in  a  very 
unsettled  condition.  As  he  had  appointed  no  successor,  several  of  his 
generals  contended  for  the  throne,  or  for  the  regency  during  the 
minority  of  his  sons :  and  henoe  arose  a  series  of  intrigues,  and 
bloody  wars,  which,  in  the  course  of  twenty-three  years,  caused  the 
destruction  of  the  entire  family  of  Alexander,  and  ended  in  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Macedonian  empire. 

24  When  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Alexander  reached  Greece, 
the  country  was  already  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution  against  Antip'- 
ater ;  and  Demosthenes,  still  the  foremost  advocate  of  liberty,  now 
found  little  difficulty  in  uniting  several  of  the  States  with  Athens  in 
a  confederacy  against  Macedonian  supremacy.  Sparta,  however,  was 
too  proud  to  act  under  her  ancient  rival,  and  Thebes  no  longer  ex* 
iated.  Antip'  ater  attempted  to  secure  the  straits  of  Thermop'  ylas 
against  the  confederates,  but  he  was  met  by  Leos'  thenes,  the  Athe- 
nian general,  and  defeated.  Eventually,  however,  Antip'  ater,  having 
received  strong  reinforcements  from  Mao'  edon,  attacked  the  confeder- 
ates, and  completely  annihilated  their  army.  Athens  was  compelled 
to  abolish  her  democratic  form  of  government,  to  receive  Macedonian 
garrisons  in  her  fortresses,  and  to  surrender  a  number  of  her  most 
famous  orators,  including  Demosthenes.  The  latter,  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Antip'  ater,  terminated  his  life  by  poison. 

25.  Antip'  ater,  at  his  death,  left  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
Polysper'  ebon,  as  regent  during  the  minority  of  a  son  of  Alexander; 
but  Cassan'  der,  the  son  of  Antip'  ater,  soon  after  usurped  the  sover- 
eignly of  Greece  and  Mae'  edon,  and,  for  t^e  greater  security  of  his 
power,  caused  all  the  surviving  members  of  the  family  of  *  Alexander 
to  be  put  to  death.  Antig'  onus,  another  of  Alexander's  generals, 
had  before  this  time  overrun  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  his  am- 
bitious views  extended  to  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  all  the  coun- 
tries which  had  been  ruled  by  Alexander.  Four  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  other  generals,  Ptol'  emy,  Seleu'  cus,  Lysim'  achus,  and  Gas- 
sun' der,  formed  a  league  against  him,  and  fought  with  him  the 
famous  battle  of  Ip'sus,1  in  Phryg'ia,*  which  ended  in  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Antig'  onus,  the  destruction  of  the  power  which  he  had 
raised,  and  the  final  dissolution  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  three 
hundred  and  one  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

L  S/«»wasactyof  I%ryrfe»iwU»ioa(Im  tta  met  k> 

crifcy  to  unknown.    (MapVo.IV.) 
»,  J^brt^  to  wnttlwcepa^  province  of  wwttmibtoMh^r.   (Jttptlfet.IV.andV) 
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26.  A  new  partition  of  the  provinces  was  now  made  into  four  in- 
dependent kingdoms.  Ptol'emy  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of 
Egypt,  together  with  Lib'  ya,  and  part  of  the  neighboring  territories 
of  Arabia ;  Seleu'  ens  received  the  countries  embraced  in  the  east- 
ern conquests  of  Alexander,  and  the  whole  region  between  the  coast 
of  Syria  and  the  Euphrates ;  but  the  whole  of  this  vast  empire  soon 
dwindled  into  the  Syrian  monarchy:  Lysim' achns  received  the 
northern  and  western  portions  of  Asia  Minor,  as  an  appendage  to  his 
kingdom  of  Thrace;  while  Cassan'der  received  the  sovereignty  of 
Greece  and  Mac'  edon.  Of  these  kingdoms,  the  most  powerful  were 
Syria  and  Egypt ;  the  former  of  which  continued  under  the  dynasty 
of  the  Seleu'  oidse,  and  the  latter  under  that  of  the  Ptol'  emies,  until 
both  were  absorbed  in  the  growing  dominion  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Of  the  kingdom  of  Thrace  under  Lysim'  aohus,  we  shall  have  oecav 
sion  to  speak  in  its  farther  connection  with  Grecian  history. 

27.  Cassan'  der  survived  the  establishment  of  his  power  only  four 
years.  After  his  death  his  two  sons  quarrelled  for  the  succession, 
and  called  in  the  aid  of  foreigners  to  enforce  their  claims.  Deme- 
trius, son  of  Antig'  onus,  having  seised  the  opportunity  of  inter* 
rarenoe  in  their  disputes,  out  off  the  brother  who  had  invited  his  aid, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  throne  of  Mao'  edon,  which  was  en* 
joyed  by  his  posterity,  except  during  a  brief  interruption  after  his 
death,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest.  Demetrius  possessed 
in  addition  to  Mac'  edon,  Thes'  saly,  At'  tica,  and  Boeotia,  together 
with  a  great  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus;  but  his  government  was 
that  of  a  pure  military  despotism,  which  depended  on  the  army  for 
support,  wholly  independent  of  the  good  will  of  the  people.  Aim- 
ing to  recover  his  father's  power  in  Asia,  he  excited  the  jealousy  of 
Seleu'  ous,  king  of  Syria,  who  was  able  to  induce  Lysim'  aohus,  of 
Thrace,  and  Pyr'rhus,  king  of  Epirus,  to  commence  a  war  against 
him.  The  latter  twice  overran  Macedonia,  and  even  seised  the 
throne,  which  he  held  during  a  few  months,  while  Demetrius  was 
driven  from  the  kingdom  by  his  own  rebellious  subjects ;  but  his  son 
Antig'  onus  maintained  himself  in  Peloponnesus,  waiting  a  favorable 
opportunity  of  placing  himself  on  the  throne  of  his  father. 

28.  During  a  number  of  years  Mac' edon,  Greece,  and  Western 
Asia,  were  harassed  with  the  wars  excited  by  the  various  aspirants 
to  power.  Lysim'  achns  was  defeated  and  slain  in  a  war  with  Se- 
leu'ous;  and  the  latter,  invading  Thrace,  was  assassinated  by 
Ptol'emy  Oerau'nus,  who  thon  usurped  the  government  of  Thra« 
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and  Mao'  edon.  In  this  situation  of  affairs,  a  storm,  unseen  in  the 
distance,  but  which  had  long  been  gathering,  suddenly  burst  upon 
Mao'  edon,  threatening  to  convert,  by  its  ravages,  the  whole  Grecian 
peninsula  into  a  scene  of  desolatipn. 

29.  A  vast  horde  of  barbarians  of  the  Celtic  race  had  for  some 
time  been  accumulating  around  the  head  waters  of  the  Adriat'  io/ 
making  Pann6nia*  the  chief  seat  of  their  power.  Influenced  by 
hopes  of  plunder,  rather  than  of  conquest,  they  suddenly  appeared 
on  the  frontiers  of  Mao'  edon,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Cerau'  nus, 
offering  peace  if  he  were  willing  to  purchase  it  by  tribute.  A 
haughty  defiance  from  the  Macedonian  served  only  to  quicken  the 
march  of  the  invaders,  who  defeated  and  killed  Cerau'  nus  in  a  great 
battle,  and  so  completely  routed  his  army  that  almost  all  were  slain 
or  taken.  (B.  G.  280.)  The  conquerors  then  overran  all  Mao'  edon 
to  the  borders  of  Thes'  saly,  and  a  detachment  made  a  devastating 
inroad  into  the  rich  vale  of  the  Peneus.  The  walled  towns  alone, 
which  the  barbarians  had  neither  the  skill  nor  the  patience  to  reduce 
by  siege,  held  out  until  the  storm  had  spent  its  fury,  when  the  Celts, 
scattered  over  the  country  in  plundering  parties,  having  met  with 
some  reverses,  gradually  withdrew  from  a  country  where  there  was 
little  left  to  tempt  their  cupidity. 

30.  In  the  following  year  (279  B.  C.)  another  band  of  Celts,  esti- 
mated at  two  hundred  thousand  men,  under  the  guidance  of  their 
principal  Brenn  or  chief,  called  Bren'  nus,  overran  Maced6nia  with 
little  resistance,  and  passing  through  Thessaly,  threatened  to  extend 
their  ravages  over  southern  Greece ;  but  the  allied  Grecians,  under 
the  Athenian  general,  Cal'  lipus,  met  them  at  Thermop'  yl»,  and  at 
first  repulsed  them  with  considerable  loss.  Eventually,  however, 
the  secret  path  over  the  mountains  was  betrayed  to  the  Celts  as  it 
had  been  to  the  Persian  army  of  Xerxes,  and  the  Grecians  were 
forced  to  retreat  A  part  of  the  barbarian  army,  under  Bren'  nus, 
then  marched  into  Phoois,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  Delphi; 
but  their  atrocities  roused  against  them  the  whole  population,  and 
they  found  their  entire  march,  over  roads  mountainous  and  difficult, 

1.  The  Atrial'  fa  or  BUHmtie  (now  moat  generally  called  the  Gulf  of  rtnice)  Is  that  large 
arm  «f  the  Mediterranean  eaa  which  lies  between  Italy  and  the  opposite  ahoree  of  Illyr*  la, 
Spina,  and  Greece.  The  southern  portion  of  the  gulf  Is  now,  aa  anciently,  called  the  /*»«m 
#**.  The  Adrlal*  ic  derived  Its  name  from  the  once  flourishing  sea-port  town  of  A'  dria  north 
of  the  river  Po.  The  harbor  of  A'  drla  has  long  been  filled  up  by  the  mud  and  other  deposit* 
brought  down  bytbe  rivers,  and  the  town  ie  now  nineteen  miles  Inland.    (Map  No.  VIII.) 

t.  Pcaatfaie,  afterwards  a  Roman  province,  was  i»rth  of  IUyi' U,  having  the  DeMbe  tot  lai 
land  eastern  boundary.   ( Maj  No.  vm  k.  IX.) 
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beset  with  enemies  burning  for  revenge.  The  invaders  also  suffered 
greatly  from  the  cold  and  storms  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains.  It 
was  said  that  the  gods  fought  for  the  sacred  temple,  and  that  an 
earthquake  rent  the  rocks,  and  brought  down  huge  masses  on  the 
heads  of  the  assailants.  Certain  it  is  that  the  invaders,  probably 
acted  upon  by  superstitious  terror,  were  repulsed  and  disheartened. 
Bren'  nus,  who  had  been  wounded  before  Delphi,  is  said  to  have  killed 
himself  in  despair ;  and  only  a  remnant  of  the  barbarians  regained 
their  original  seats  on  the  Adriat'  ic. 

31.  After  the  repulse  of  the  Celts,  Antig'  onus,  the  son  of  Deme- 
trius, was  ablo  to  gain  possession  of  the  throne  of  Mac'  edon,  but  he 
fo*und  a  formidable  competitor  in  Pyr'rhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who  re- 
solved to  add  Mac'  edon,  and,  if  possible,  the  whole  of  Greece  to  his 
own  dominion.  Pyr'  rhus  had  no  sooner  returned  from  his  famous 
expedition  into  Italy,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in 
Roman  history ,a  than  he  seized  a  pretext  for  declaring  war  against 
Antig'  onus,  and  invaded  Macedonia  with  his  small  armyj  (274  B.  0.) 
the  remnant  of  the  forces  which  he  had  led  against  Rome,  but  which 
he  now  strengthened  with  a  body  of  Celtic  mercenaries.  When 
Antig'  onus  marched  against  him,  many  of  his  troops,  who  had  little 
affection  or  respect  for  their  king,  went  over  to  Pyr'  rhus,  whose 
celebrated  military  prowess  had  won  their  admiration. 

32.  Antig'  onus  then  retired  into  Southern  Greece,  whither  he 
was  followed  by  Pyr'rhus,  who  professed  that  the  object  of  his  expe- 
dition was  merely  to  restore  the  freedom  of  the  cities  which  were  held 
in  subjection  by  his  rival;  but  when  he  reached  the  borders  of 
Lac6nia  he  laid  aside  the  mask,  and  began  to  ravage  the  country, 
and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  surprise  Sparta,  which  was  lit- 
tle prepared  for  defence.  He  then  marched  to  Ar'  gos,  whither  he 
had  been  invited  by  one  of  the  rival  leaders  of  the  people,  but  he 
found  Antig'  onus,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force,  encamped  on  one 
of  the  neighboring  heights.  Pyr'  rhus  gained  entrance  into  the  city 
by  night,  through  treachery,  but  at  the  same  time  the  troops  of  Antig'- 
onus  were  admitted  from  an  opposite  quarter — the  citizens  arose  in 
arms,  and  a  fierce  struggle  was  carried  on  in  the  streets  until  day- 
light, when  Pyr'  rhus  himself  was  slain  (272  B.  C.)  by  the  hand  of  an 
Ar 'give  woman,  who,  exasperated  at  seeing  him  about  to  kill  her  son, 
hurled  upon  him  a  ponderous  tile  from  the  house-top.  The  greater 
part  of  the  army  of  Pyr'rhus,  chiefly  composed  of  Macedonians, 

a.  Bee  page  148. 
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then  went  oyer  to  their  former  sovereign,  who  booh  after  gained  the 
throne  of  Mac'  edon,  which  he  held  until  his  death. 

33.  The  death  of  Pyr'  rhns  forms  an  important  epoch  in  Grecian 
history,  as  it  pat  an  end  to  the  struggle  for  power  among  Alexander's 
successors  in  the  West,  and  left  the  field  clear  for  the  final  oontest 
between  the  liberty  of  Greece  and  the  power  of  Mac'  edon,  which 
was  only  terminated  by  the  ruin  of  both.  When  Antig' onus  re- 
turned to  Mao'  edon,  its  acknowledged  sovereign,  he  cherished  the 
hope  of  ultimately  reducing,  all  Greece  to  his  sway,  little  dreaming 
that  the  power  centered  in  a  recent  league  of  a  few  Achie'  an  cities 
was  destined  to  become  a  formidable  adversary  to  his  house. 

34.  The  Aches' an  League  comprised  at  first  twelve  towns  of 
Aohaia,  which  were  associated  together  for  mutual  safety,  forming  a 
little  federal  republic-— all  the  towns  having  an  equality  ntm  AaaJKf  M 
of  representation  in  the  general  government,  to  which  uaqqs. 
all  matters  affecting  the  common  welfare  were  intrusted,  each  town 
at  the  same  time  retaining  the  regulation  of  its  own  domestic  policy. 
The  Aohso'  an  league  did  not  become  of  sufficient  political  importance 
to  attract  the  attention  of  Antig'  onus  until  about  twenty  years  after 
the  death  of  Pyr'rhus,  when  Aratus,  an  exile  from  Sic'  yon,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  band  of  followers,  surprised  the  city  by  night,  and 
without  any  bloodshed  delivered  it  from  the  dominion  of  the  tyrants 
who,  under  Macedonian  protection,  had  long  oppressed  it  with 
despotic  sway.  (251  B.  0.)  Fearful  of  the  hostility  of  Antig'onus, 
Aratus  induced  Sic'  yon  to  join  the  Acusb'  an  league,  and  although 
its  power  greatly  exceeded  that  of  any  Ache'  an  town,  it  claimed.no 
superiority  of  privilege  over  the  other  members  of  the  confederacy, 
but  obtained  only  one  vote  in  the  general  council  of  the  league ;  a 
precedent  which  was  afterwards  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  admission 
of  other  cities.  Aratus  reoeived  the  most  distinguished  honors  from 
the  Aohfe'  ana,  and,  a  few  years  after  the  accession  of  Sic'  yon,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  the  confederacy.  (B.  C.  246.) 

35.  Corinth,  the  key  to  Greece,  having  been  seised  by  a  stratagem 
of  Antig' onus,  and  its  oitadel  occupied  by  a  Macedonian  garrison, 
was  rescued  by  a  bold  enterprise  of  Aratus,  and  induced  to  join  the 
league.  (243  B.  C.)  Other  cities  successively  gave  in  their  adhe- 
rence, until  the  confederacy  embraced  nearly  the  whole  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. Although  Athens  did  not  unite  with  it,  yet  Aratus  obtained 
the  withdrawal  of  its  Maced6nian  garrison.  Sparta  opposed  the 
league — induced  Ar'gos  and  Corinth  to  withdraw  from  it — and  bj 
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her  successes  over  the  Aeha'ans,  eventually  induoed  them  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  Macedonians,  their  former  enemies. 

36.  Antig'  onus  II.,  readily  embracing  the  opportunity  of  restor- 
ing the  influence  of  his  family  in  Southern  Greece,  marched  against 
the  Lacedaemonians,  over  whom  he  obtained  a  decisive  victory, 
which  placed  Sparta  at  his  mercy.  But  he  used  his  victory  moder- 
ately, and  granted  the  Spartans  peace  on  liberal  terms.  On  his 
death,  which  occurred  soon  after,  he  was  succeeded  on-  the  throne 
of  Mac'  edon  by  his  nephew  and  adopted  son,  Philip  II.,  a  youth  of 
only  seventeen. 

37.  The  JEtolians,1  the  rudest  of  the  Grecian  tribes,  who  had 
acquired  the  character  of  a  nation  of  freebooters  and  pirates,  had 
at  this  time  formed  a  league  similar  to  the  Aohee'  an,  and  counting 
on  the  inexperience  of  the  youthful  Philip,  and  the  weakness  of  the 
Achas'  ans,  began  a  series  of  unprovoked  aggressions  on  the  sur- 
rounding States.  The  Messenians,  whose  territory  they  had  invaded 
by  way  of  the  western  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  called  upon  the 
Achse'  ans  for  assistance,  but  Aratas,  going  to  their  relief  was  attack- 
ed unexpectedly,  and  defeated.  Soon  after,  the  youthful  Philip  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Achsa'  an  League,  when  a  general  war  be- 
gan between  the  Macedonians,  Aohsd'ans,  and  their  confederates, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  iEtolians,  who  were  aided  by  the  Spartan* 
and  E'  leans,  on  the  other. 

38.  The  war  continued  four  years,  and  was  conducted  with  great 
cruelty  and  obstinacy  on  both  sides ;  but  Philip  and  the  Ach*'  ans 
were  on  the  whole  successful,  and  the  JStolians  and  their  allies  be- 
came desirous  of  peace,  while  new  and  ambitious  views  mere  eagerly 
inclined  Philip  to  put  an  end  to  the  unprofitable  contest.  At  this 
time  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans  were  contending  for  mastery 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  Philip  began  to  view  the  struggle  as 
one  in  which  an  alliance  with  one  of  the  parties  would  be  desirable, 
by  opening  to  himself  prospects  of  future  conquest  and  glory.  By 
siding  with  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  die  most  distant  party,  and 
from  whom  he  would  have  less  to  fear  than  from  the  Bosuns,  he 
hoped  to  be  able  eventually  to  insure  to  himself  the  sovereignty  of 
all  Greece,  and  to  make  additions  to  Macedonia  on  the  side  of  Italy. 
He  therefore  proposed  terms  of  peace  to  the  iEtolians ;  and  a  treaty 

1.  JBttlia  was  ft  country  of  Northern  Greece,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Thee'  saly,  oa  the 
M*byD6Tta,Fh6da,and  L6cris,OAlhe  tooth  by  the  Corinthian  Golf,  and  on  the  we*  by 
Aearainla,  It  waa  In  general  a  rough  and  moontaJnom  ooontry,  although  tome  ot  the  valley 
were  remarkable  tor  their  fertility.    (.Key  No,  I.) 
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\  concluded  at  Naupao'tus,  which  left  all  the  parties  in  the  war  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  respective  possessions.  (217  B.  C.) 

39.  After  the  great  battle  of  Can'naa,*  which  seemed  to  have  ex- 
tinguished the  last  hopes  of  Rome,  Philip  sent  envoys  to  Hannibal, 

the  Carthaginian  general,  and  concluded  with  him  a  treaty  of  striot 
alliance-  He  next  sailed  with  a  small  fleet  up  the  Adriat'  ic,  and 
while  besieging  Appolttnia,1  a  town  in  IUyr'  ia,  was  met  and  defeated 
by  theajEloman  praetor,  M.  Valerius,  who  had  been  sent  to  succor 
the  IUyr'ians.  (215  B.  G.)  Philip  was  forced  to  burn  his  ships, 
and  retreat  over  land  to  Macedonia,  leaving  his  baggage,  and  the 
arms  of  many  of  his  troops,  in  the  enemy's  hands.  Such  was  the 
unfortunate  issue  of  his  first  enoounter  with  the  Roman  soldiery. 

40.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Macedonia,  finding  Aratus  in  the 
way  of  his  projects  against  the  liberties  of  Southern  Greece,  he 
contrived  to  have  the  old  general  removed  by  slow  poison ; — a  crime 
which  filled  all  Greece  with  horror  and  indignation.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Romans,  while  recovering  ground  in  Italy,  contrived  to 
keep  Philip  busy  at  home,  by  inciting  the  iEtolians  to  violate  the 
recent  treaty,  and  inducing  Sparta  and  E'  lis  to  join  in  a  war  against 
Mac'edon.  Still  Philip,  supported  for  awhile  by  the  Aoh&'ans, 
under  their  renowned  leader,  PhilopcB'  men,  maintained  his  ground, 
until,  first,  the  Athenians,  no  longer  able  to  protect  their  fallen  for- 
tunes, solicited  aid  from  the  Romans;  and  finally,  the  Ache' ana 
themselves,  being  divided  into  factions,  accepted  terms  of  peace.    * 

41.  Philip  continued  to  struggle  against  his  increasing  enemies, 
until,  being  defeated  in  a  great  battle  with  the  Romans,1*  he  pur- 
chased peace  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  greater  part  of  his  navy,  the 
payment  of  a  tribute,  and  the  resignation  of  his  supremacy  over  the 
Grecian  States.    At  the  celebration  of  the  Isth'mian  games  at 

\2oorinth  the  terms  of  the  Roman  senate  were  made  known  to  the 
Grecians,  who  received,  with  the  height  of  exultation,  the  proelamar* 
tion  that  the  independence  of  Greece  was  restored,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Roman  arms.  (196  B.  C.) 

42.  Probably  nothing  was  farther  from  the  intention  of  the  Roman 
senate  than  to  allow  the  Grecian  States  to  regain  their  ancient  power 
and  sovereignty,  and  it  was  sufficient  to  damp  the  joy  of  the  more 

1.  JtptiUnim  was  situated  on  the  northern  aide  of  the  river  A6ua  (now  Vqjutaa)  near  its 
■oath.  Its  rains  still  retain  the  name  of  PoUhtL  ApoUonla  was  fbnndud  by  a  colony  from 
Oortafh  tad  Coreyra,  and,  aooordlng  to  Svabo,  was  renowned  tor  the  wisdom  of  its  tews. 

a.*wn.US.  h.  Battte of CyncripaaJw, IgT *. C.  ft**  p.  Ml. 
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considerate  thai  the  boon  of  freedom  which  Rome  affected  to  bestow 
was  tendered  by  a  master  who  could  resume  it  at  his  pleasure.  At 
the  first  opportunity  of  interference,  therefore,  which  opened  to  the 
Bomans,  the  JEtrtlians,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Antfochus,. 
king  of  Syria,  the  enemy  of  Borne,  were  reduced  to  poverty  and  de- 
prived of  their  independence.  At  a  later  period  Per'  sens,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Philip  on  the  throne  of  Mao'  edon,  being  driven  into  a  war 
by  Roman  ambition,  finally  lost  his  kingdom  in  the  battle  of  9yd' na,1 
in  which  twenty  thousand  Maoeddnians  were  slain,  and  ten  thousand 
taken  prisoners,  while  the  Roman  army,  commanded  by  Lucius 
JEmiTius  Panlus,  lost  scarcely  a  hundred  men.  (168  B.  0.)  The 
Macedonian  monarchy  was  extinguished,  and  Per'  seus  himself,  a 
wanderer  from  his  country,  was  taken  prisoner  in  an  island  of  the 
M'  gean,  and  conveyed  to  Borne  to  grace  the  triumph  of  the  con- 
queror. 

43.  Soon  after  the  fall  of  Per' seus,  the  Acha'ans  were  charged 
with  having  aided  him  in  the  war  against  Borne,  and,  without  a 
shadow  of  proof,  one  thousand  of  their  worthiest  citizens,  among 
whom  was  the  historian  Polyb'  ius,  were  sent  to  Borne  to  prove  their 
innocence  of  this  charge  before  a  Roman  tribunal  (167  B.  0.) 
Here  they  were  detained  seventeen  years  without  being  able  to  obtain 
a  hearing,  when  three  hundred  of  the  number,  the  only  surviving 
remnant  of  the  thousand,  were  finally  restored  to  their  country.  The 
eiiles  returned,  burning  with  vengeance  against  the  Bomans ;  ether 
causes  of  animosity  arose;  and  when  a  Roman  embassy,  sent  to 
Corinth,  declared  the  will  of  the  Roman  senate  that  the  Aohsa'  an 
League  should  be  reduced  to  its  original  limits,  a  popular  tumult 
arose,  and  the  Roman  ambassadors  were  publicly  insulted. 

44.  War  soon  followed.  The  Aoha'ans  and  their  allies  were  de- 
feated by  the  consul  Mum'  mius  near  Corinth,  and  that  city,  then  the 
richest  in  Greece,  after  being  plundered  of  its  treasures,  was  con- 
signed to  the  flames.  The  last  blow  to  the  liberties  of  the  Hellenic 
race  had  been  struck,  and  all  Greece,  as  far  as  Epirus  and  Macedo- 
nia, now  become  a  Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  AohaMa. 
(146  B.  0.)  "  The  end  of  the  Aclue'  an  war,"  says  Thirwall,  "  wae 
the  last  stage  of  the  lingering  process  by  which  Borne  enclosed  her 
victim  in  the  coils  of  her  insidious  diplomacy,  covered  it  with  the 

i.  Pffn*  was  a  city  new  the  tooth  eastern  extremity  of  Macedonia,  on  the  western  shore  of 
tt»  Thermite  Gu%  (now  Golf  of  Baioniki.)  The  indent  Pydna  Is  now  called  JTMra*.  Dr. 
Chute  observed  here  a  vast  mound  of  earth,  which  he  considered,  with  moeh  probability,  m 
Marking  the  site  of  the  r^bsAttefcoa^  there  DyttwBomsisi  sad  Mscedes^ns,  (JMa»No,L) 
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date  of  her  sycophants  and  hirelings,  crashed  it  when  it  began  to 
struggle,  and  then  calmly  preyed  upon  its  vitals." 

45.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  proper  termination  of  Grecian 
history.  Niebnhr  has  remarked,  that,  "  as  rivers  flow  into  the  sea, 
bo  does  the  history  of  all  the  nations,  known  to  have  existed  pre- 
viously in.the  regions  around  the  Mediterranean,  terminate  in  that 
of  Borne."  Henceforward,  then,  the  history  of  Greece  becomes  in- 
volved in  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  whose  early 
annals  we  shall  now  return,  after  a  brief  notice  of  the  cotemporary 
history  of  surrounding  nations.  With  the  loss  of  her  liberties  the 
glory  of  Greece  had  passed  away.  Her  population  had  been  gradu- 
ally diminishing  since  the  period  of  the  Persian  wars ;  and  from  the 
epoch  of  the  Roman  conquest  the  spirit  of  the  nation  sunk  into  de- 
spondency, and  the  energies  of  the  people  gradually  wasted,  until,  no 
later  than  the  days  of  Strabo,1  Greece  existed  only  in  the  remembrance 
of  the  past.  Then,  many  of  her  cities  were  desolate,  or  had  sunk  to 
insignificant  villages,  while  Athens  alone  maintained  her  renown  for 
philosophy  and  the  arts,  and  became  the  instructor  of  her  conquer- 
ors;— large  tracts  of  land,  once  devoted  to  tillage,  were  either  barren, 
or  had  been  oonverted  into  pastures  for  sheep,  and  vast  herds  of 
cattle;  while  the  rapacity  of  Roman  governors  had  inflicted  upon 
the  sparse  population  impoverishment  and  ruin. 

COTEMPORARY  HISTORY:  490  to  146  B.  C. 

1%  Of  the  cotemporary  annals  of  other  nations  during  the  authentic 
period  of  Grecian  history,  there  is  little  of  importance  to  be  nar- 
rated beyond  what  will  be  found  connected  with  Roman  affairs  in  a 
subsequent  chapter ;  although  the  Grecian  cities  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Cyrenaica,  considered  not  as  dependent  colonies  of  the  parent  State,  but 
as  separate  powers,  will  require  some  further  notice.  Of  the  history 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians  we  have  already  given  the  most  interesting 
portion.  Of  Egyptian  history  little  is  known,  beyond  what  has  been 
narrated,  nntil  the  beginning  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptol'  emies  (30 1 
B.  C.,)  and  of  the  events  from  that  period  down  to  the  time  of  Ro- 
man interference  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  we  have  room  for  only  occa- 
sional notices,  as  connected  with  the  more  important  L  history 
histories  of  other  nations.  Of  the  civil  annals  of  the  «*«■  «•* 
Jews  we  shall  give  a  brief  sketch,  so  as  to  continue,  from  a  preced- 
l.  Srr«*ww  a  «Mwted  geographer,  bom  at  Am*^ 
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ing  chapter,  the  history  of  Judea  down  to  the  time  when  that  country 
became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

2.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  second  temple  of 
Jerusalem  was  completed  during  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystas'pes, 
about  twenty-five  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  war  between 
the  Greeks  and  Persians.  During  the  following  reign  of  Xerxes,  the 
Jews  appear  to  have  been  treated  by  their  masters  with  respect,  and 
also  during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerx'  es  Longimanus, 
who  had  taken  for  his  second  wife  a  Jewish  damsel  named  Esther, 
the  niece  of  the  Jew  Mor'  decai,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  palace. 
The  story  of  Haman,  the  wicked  minister  of  the  king,  is  doubtless 
familiar  to  all  our  readers.  After  the  Jews  had  been  delivered  from 
the  wanton  malice  of  Haman,  Nehemf  ah,  also  an  officer  in  the  king's 
palace,  obtained  for  them  permission  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  the  holy 
city,  and  was  appointed  governor  over  Judea.  With  the  close  of 
the  administration  of  Nehemiah  the  annals  embraced  in  the  Old 
Testament  end,  and  what  farther  reliable  information  we  possess  of 
the  history  of  the  Jews  down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest  is 
mostly  derived  from  Josephus. 

3.  After  Nehemiah,  Judea  was  joined  to  the  satrapy  of  Syria,  al- 
though the  internal  government  was  still  administered  by  the  high- 
priests,  under  the  general  superintendence  of  Persian  officers — the 
people  remaining  quiet  under  the  Persian  government  After  the 
division  of  the  vast  empire  of  Alexander  among  his  generals,  Judea, 
lying  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  being  coveted  by  the  monarohs 
of  both,  suffered  greatly  from  the  wars  which  they  carried  on  against 
each  other.  At  one  time  the  Egyptian  monarch,  Ptol'  emy  S6ter, 
having  invaded  the  country,  stormed  Jerusalem  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
when  the  Jews,  from  superstitious  motives,  would  not  defend  their 
city,  and  transported  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  population  to 
Egypt, — apparently,  however,  as  colonists,  rather  than  as  prisoners. 

4.  During  the  reigns  of  Ptol' emy  S6ter,  Ptol'  emy  Philadel'phua, 
Ptol' emy  Euer'getes,  and  Ptol' emy  Philop'ater,  Judfa  remained 
subject  to  Egypt,  but  was  lost  by  Ptol'  emy  Epiph'  anes.  Ptol'  emy 
Philadel'  phus,  by  his  generous  treatment  of  the  Jews,  induced  large 
numbers  of  them  to  settle  in  Egypt  He  was  an  eminent  patron  of 
learning,  and  caused  the  septuagint  translation  of  the  scriptures  tc  be 
made,  and  a  oopy  to  be  deposited  in  the  famous  library  which  he  es- 
tablished at  Alexandria,  On  the  accession  of  Ptol'  emy  Epiph'  anes 
to  the  throne,  (204  B.  0.)  at  the  age  of  only  five  years,  Antioehus 
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the  (beat,  king  of  Syria,  easily  persuaded  the  Jews  to  place  them* 
•elves  under  his  rule,  and  in  return  for  their  confidence  in  him  he 
conferred  such  favors  upon  Jerusalem  as  he  knew  were  best  calculated 
to  win  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

5.  Antiochus  Epiph'  anes,  the  successor  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
baring  invaded  Egypt,  a  false  rumor  of  his  death  was  brought  to 
Jerusalem,  whereupon  a  civil  war  broke  out  between  two  motions  of 
the  Jews  who  had  long  been  quarrelling  about  the  office  of  the  high- 
priesthood.  The  tumult  was  quelled  by  the  return  of  Antiochus, 
who,  exasperated  on  learning  that  the  Jews  had  made  public  rejoic- 
ings at  his  supposed  death,  marched  against  Jerusalem,  which  he 
plundered,  as  if  he  had  taken  it  by  storm  from  an  enemy.  (169  B.  0.) 
He  even  despoiled  the  temple  of  its  holy  vessels,  and  carried  off  the 
treasures  of  the  nation  collected  there.  Two  years  later  he  attempted 
to  carry  out  the  plan  of  reducing  the  various  religious  systems  of  his 
empire  to  one  single  profession,  that  of  the  Grecian  polytheism.  He 
polluted  the  altar  of  the  temple— put  a  stop  to  the  daily  sacrifice — 
to  the  great  festivals — to  the  rite  of  circumcision — burned  the  copies 
of  the  law — and  commanded  that  the  temple  itself  should  be  convert. 
ed  into  an  edifice  sacred  to  the  Olympian  JApiter. 

6.  These  acts,  and  the  insolent  cruelties  with  which  they  were  ac- 
companied, met  with  a  fierce  and  desperate  resistance  from  the  brave 
family  of  the  Mao'  cabees,*  or  Asmoneans,  who,  under  their  heroic 
leader  Judas,  first  fled  to  the  wilderness,  and  the  caves  of  the  moun* 
tians,  where  they  were  joined  by  numerous  bands  of  their  exasperated 
countrymen,  who,  ere  long,  began  to  look  upon  Judas  as  an  instru- 
ment appointed  by  heaven  for  their  deliverance.  Thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  every  impregnable  cliff  and  defile  of  his  mountain- 
land,  Judas  was  successful  in  every  encounter  in  which  he  chose  to 
engage  with  tike  Syrians : — by  rapid  assaults  he  made  himself  master 
of  many  fortified  places,  and  within  three  years  after  the  pollution 
of  the  temple  he  had  driven  out  of  Judea  four  generals  at  the  head 
of  large  and  regular  armies.  He  then  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and 
although  a  fortress  in  the  lower  city  was  still  held  by  a  Syrian  garri- 
son, he  restored  the  walls  and  doors  of  the  temple,  caused  the  daily 
sacrifice  to  be  renewed,  and  proclaimed  a  solemn  festival  of  eight  days 
on  the  joyful  occasion. 

a.  The  appellation  of  JKm' coUm  was  given  them  from  the  initial  totten  oftae  text  dlaplayed 
on  their ataadaid,  which  wbz,  Mi  CUmaU  B—lim>J*k*k!  "Who  to  like  unto  thee  i 
Che  fod*,  O  Loot  F— from  Siod.  xr.  11. 
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7.  The  war  with  Syria  continued  during  the  brief  reign  of  the 
youthful  son  of  Antiochus  Epiph'  anes,  and  was  extended  into  the 
subsequent  reign  of  Demetrius  Sdter,  (B.  G.  162,)  who  sent  two 
powerful  armies  into  Judea,  the  first  of  which  was  defeated  in  the 
defile  of  Betiriron,1  and  its  general  slain.  Another  army  was  more 
successful,  and  Judas  himself  fell,  after  haying  destroyed  a  multi- 
tude of  his  enemies ;  but  his  body  was  recovered,  and  he  was  buried 
in  the  tomb  of  his  fathers.  "  And  all  Israel  mourned  him  with  a 
great  mourning,  and  sorrowed  many  days,  and  said,  How  is  the 
mighty  fallen  that  saved  Israel." 

8.  After  the  death  of  Judas  a  time  of  great  tribulation  followed; 
the  Syrians  became  masters  of  the  country,  and  Jonathan,  the  brother 
of  Judas,  the  new  leader  of  the  patriotic  band,  was  obliged  to  retire 
to  the  mountains,  where  he  maintained  himself  two  years,  while  the 
cities  were  occupied  by  Syrian  garrisons.  Eventually,  during  the 
changing  revolutions  in  the  Syrian  empire  itself,  Jonathan  was  en- 
abled to  establish  himself  in  the  priesthood,  and  under  his  adminis- 
tration Judea  again  became  a  flourishing  State.  Being  at  length 
treacherously  murdered  by  one  of  the  Syrian  kings,  (B.  0.  143,)  hie 
brother  Simon  succeeded  to  the  priesthood,  and  during  the  seven 
years  in  which  he  judged  Israel,  general  prosperity  prevailed  through- 
out the  land.  "  The  husbandmen  tilled  the  field  in  peace,  and  the 
earth  gave  forth  her  crops,  and  the  trees  of  the  plain  their  fruits. 
The  old  men  sat  in  the  streets ;  all  talked  together  of  their  blessings, 
and  the  young  men  put  on  the  glory  and  the  harness  of  war." 

9.  The  remaining  history  of  the  Jews,  from  the  time  of  Simon 
down  to  the  formation  of  Judea  into  a  Roman  province,  is  mostly 
occupied  with  domestic  commotions,  whose  details  would  possess 
little  interest  for  the  general  reader.  The  circumstances  which 
placed  Judea  under  the  sway  of  the  Romans  will  be  found  detailed 
in  their  oonneotion  with  Roman  history. 

10.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  "  authentic  period"  of  Grecian 
history,  various  circumstances,  such  as  the  desire  of  adventure,  com- 

n.  grkcian  mercial  interests,  and,  not  unfrequently,  civil  dissensions 

colonics,    at  home,  led  to  the  planting  of  Grecian  colonies  on  many 

distant  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.     Those  of  Thrace,  Mao'  edon, 

and  Asia-Minor,  were  ever  intimately  connected  with  Greece  proper, 

in  whose  general  history  theirs  is  embraced;  but  the  Greek  cities 

L  £«rt4r*»WM  a  Tfflap  about  ton  mU«  nortec*  ftom 
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of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Oyrenaica,  were  top  far  removed  from  the  drama 
that  was  enacting  around  the  shores  of  the  M'  gean  to  be  more  than 
occasionally  and  temporarily  affected  by  the  changing  fortunes  of  the 
parent  States.  Nevertheless,  a  brief  notice  of  those  distant  settle- 
ments that  eventually  rivalled  even  Athens  and  Sparta  in  power  and 
resources,  cannot  be  uninteresting,  and  it  will  serve  to  give  the  reader 
more  accurate  views,  than  he  would  otherwise  possess,  of  the  extent 
and  importance  of  the  field  of  Grecian  history. 

11.  At  an  early  period  the  shores  of  southern  Italy  and  Sicily 
were  peopled  by  Greeks;  and  so  numerous  and  powerful  did  the 
Grecian  cities  in  those  countries  become,  that  the  whole  were  comprised 
by  Strabo  and  others  under  the  appellation  Magna  nt  magna 
Gracza  or  H  Great  Greece" — an  appropriate  name  for  a  omou. 
region  containing  many  cities  far  superior  in  size  and  population  to 
any  in  Greece  itself.  The  earliest  of  these  distant  Grecian  settle- 
ments appear  to  have  been  made  at  Cumce,1  and  Neap'  olis,'  on  the 
western  coast  of  Italy,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Nax'  os,'  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  was  founded  about  the  year 
735  B.  C;  and  in  the  following  year  some  Corinthians  laid  the 
foundation  of  Syracuse.  661a,4  on  the  western  coast  of  the  island, 
and  Messina*  on  the  strait  between  Italy  and  Sicily,  were  founded 

f.  GfciM,  adty  of  GeurpanJa,  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy, a  abort  distance  north-west  from 
NeapoHs,  and  about  a  hundred  and  ten  miles  south-east  from  Rome,  Is  supposed  to  bare  been 
founded  by  a  Grecian  colony  from  EoboV  a  aboat  the  year  1050  B.  C.  Cuma  was  built  on  a 
rocky  bill  washed  by  the  sea ;  and  the  same  name  ts  still  applied  to  the  rains  that  He  scattered 
around  Its  base.  Some  of  the  most  splendid  Actions  of  Virgil  relate  to  the  Cumssan  Sibyl, 
whose  care,  hewn  out  of  solid  rock,  actually  existed  on  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Come.  (Map 
Ko.  Vin.) 

2.  JfmfolU,  (a  Greek  word  meaning  the  »«»  eitf>)  now  called  JtepU*,  was  founded  by  a 
colony  from  Cuma*  It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  In  the  immediate 
fidnlty  or  Mount  Vesurias,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  mites  south-east  from  Rome.    (Map 

Wo.  vin.) 

3.  Jiax'os  was  northeast  from  Mount  iBtna,  and  about  equl-distant  from  Messana  ad* 
Gat'  ana.  Nax'  os  was  twice  destroyed ;  first  by  Dfonyslus  the  Elder,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Stonli ;  after  which  Tauromeninm  was  built  on  Its  site.  The  modem  T+*rmtn*  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city.    (Mop  No.  VIII.) 

4.  OHm  was  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  a  short  distance  from  the  sea,  on  a  rrter  of  the 
same  name,  and  about  sixty  miles  west  from  Syracuse.  On  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  stands 
fiw  modern  TfersAbiM.    (Mop  No.  VIII ) 

5.  Jfessenc,  still  a  city  of  considerable  extent  under  the  name  of  JMasamo,  was  situated  at 
the  north  eastern  extremity  of  the  Island  of  Sfcfly,  on  the  vtraH  of  its  own  name.  It  was  re- 
garded by  the  Greeks  as  the  key  of  the  island,  but  the  circumstance  of  Us  commanding  position 
always  made  it  a  tempting  price  to  the  ambitious  and  powerful  neighboring  princes.  It  under- 
went  a  great  variety  of  changes,  under  the  power  of  the  Syracusans,  Carthaginians,  and  Ro- 
mans. It  was  treacherously  seized  by  the  Mamerttnl,  (see  p.  199)  who  slew  the  males,  and  took 
Ike  wires  and  children  as  their  property,  and  ceiled  the  city  Mamertlna.  Finally,  a  portion  of 
«^  h»K,Ki^»t.  «*iw  in  nw. »M  «f  th» HflmaM,  and  Ana  hftgmn  the  flrat  Pnnla  war.    CM5B.GL) 
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»oon  after.    Agrigen'tum,*  on  the  south-western  coast,  was  founded 
about  a  century  later. 

12.  In  the  meantime  the  Greek  cities  Syb'aris,  Crotfaa,9  and 
Taren'  turn,4  had  been  planted,  and  had  rapidly  grown  to  power  and 
opulence,  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Italy.  The  territorial  do- 
minions of  Syb'  aria  and  Crotona  extended  across  the  peninsula  from 
sea  to  sea.  The  former  possessed  twenty-fire  dependent  towns,  and 
ruled  over  four  distinct  tribes  or  nations.  The  territories  of  Crot6na 
were  still  more  extensive.  These  two  Grecian  States  were  at  the 
maximum  of  their  power  about  the  year  560  B.  C. — the  lime  of  the 
accession  of  Pisis'tratua  at  Athens;  but  they  quarrelled  with  each 
other,  and  the  result  of  the  fatal  contest  was  the  ruin  of  Syb'  aria, 
610  B.  0.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Pyr'rhus,  (see 
p.  149.)  Crotona  was  still  a  considerable  city,  extending  on  both  sides 
of  the  iEsarus,  and  its  walls  embracing  a  circumference  of  twelve 
miles.  Taren' turn  was  formed  by  a  colony  from  Sparta  about  the 
year  707, — soon  after  the  first  Messenian  war.  No  details  of  its  his* 
toy  during  the  first  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  of  its  existence 

"The  modern  city  baa  a  moat  imposing  appearance  from  the  sea,  forming  a  fine  dreolar 
■weep  about  two  miles  in  length  on  the  west  shore  of  its  magnificent  harbor,  from  wbieh  ft 
rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre ;  and  being  built  of  white  stone,  it  strikingly  contrasts 
With  the  dark  fronts  that  cover  the  forests  in  the  background."    (Map  No.  VIII.) 

L  Jlgrigen'  tern  was  situated  near  the  southern  shore  of  Sicily,  about  midway  of  the  island. 
Next  to  Syracuse  it  was  not  only  one  of  the  largest  and  most  famous  cities  of  Sicily,  but  of  the 
ancient  world;  and  Its  rains  are  still  imposingly  grand  and  magnificent.  The  modern  town 
of  OirgtmU  lies  adjacent  to  the  ruins,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  small  river  Arcagne. 
(Map  No.  VIII.) 

2.  Sfb'  mris  was  a  city  of  south-eastern  Italy  on  the  Tarentine  Golf.  Cretin*  was  about 
seventy  miles  south  of  it.  Pythogoras  resided  at  Crotona  during  the  latter  years  of  his  Ufe; 
and  Milo,  the  most  celebrated  athlete  of  antiquity,  was  a  native  of  that  city.   The  Sybarites 

were  noted  for  the  excess  to  which  they  carried  the  reflnemejits  of  luxury  and  sensuality. 

The  events  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  Syb'  aria,  about  310  B.  CL,  are  thus  related.  A 
democratical  party,  having  gained  the  ascendancy  at  Syb'  arts,  expelled  live  hundred  of  the 
principal  citizens,  who  sought  refuge  at  Crotona.  The  latter  refusing,  by  the  advice  of  Pytha- 
goras, to  give  up  the  fugitive*,  a  war  ensued.  Milo  led  out  the  Crotonials,  ten  thousand  in 
number,  who  were  met  by  three  hundred  thousand  Syb'  arltes ;  but  the  former  gained  a  com- 
plete victory,  and  then,  marching  immediately  to  Syb'  aria,  totally  destroyed  the  city.  (JUay 
No.  VIII.) 

3.  Term"  (ma,  the  emporium  of  the  Greek  towns  of  Italy,  was  an  important  commercial 
city  near  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name.  It  stood  on  what  was  formerly  an  isthmus, 
but  which  Is  now  an  island,  separating  the  gulf  from  an  inner  bay  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  hi 
circumference.  The  early  Tarentines  were  noted  for  their  military  skill  and  prowess,  end  for 
the  cultivation  of  literature  and  the  arts ;  but  their  wealth  and  abundance  so  enervated  their 
minds  and  bodies,  and  corrupted  their  morals,  that  even  the  neighboring  barbarians,  who  had 
baled  and  leered,  learned  eventually  to  despise  them.  The  Tarentines  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the 
Romans,  after  Pyrrhus  had  withdrawn  from  Italy.  (See  p.  150.)  The  modern  town  of  Toranto, 
containing  a  population  of  about  eighteen  thousand  inhabiUmla,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
arty.   (JMspKcVUL) 
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are  known  to  ha;  but  in  the  fourth  century  B.  0.  the  Tarentmuw 
stand  foremost  among  the  Italian  Greeks. 

13.  Daring  the  first  two  centuries  after  the  founding  of  Nax'os  in 
Sicily,  Grecian  settlements  were  extended  over  the  eastern,  southern, 
and  western  sides  of  the  island,  while  Him'  era1  was  the  only  Gre- 
cian town  on  the  northern  coast  These  two  hundred  years  were  a 
period  of  prosperity  among  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  who  did  not  yet  ex- 
tend their  residences  over  the  island,  but  dwelt  chiefly  in  fortified 
towns,  and  exercised  authority  over  the  surrounding  native  popula- 
tion, which  gradually  became  assimilated  in  manners,  language,  and 
religion,  to  the  higher  civilisation  of  the  Greeks.  During  the  sixth 
century  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  and 
southern  Italy  were  among  the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  that 
bore  the  Hellenic  name.  Gela  and  Agrigen'  turn,  on  the  south  side 
of  Sicily,  had  then  become  the  most  prominent  of  the  independent 
Sicilian  governments ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  we 
find  Gelo,  a  despot,  or  self-constituted  ruler  of  the  former  city,  sub- 
jecting other  towns  to  his  authority,  and  finally  obtaining  possession 
of  Syracuse,  which  he  made  the  seat  of  his  empire,  (485  B.  0.) 
leaving  Gela  to  be  governed  by  his  brother  Hiero,  the  first  Sicilian 
ruler  of  that  name. 

14.  Gelo  strengthened  the  fortifications  and  greatly  enlarged  the 
limits  of  Syracuse,  while,  to  occupy  the  enlarged  space,  he  dis- 
mantled many  of  the  surrounding  towns,  and  transported  their  inhab- 
itants to  his  new  capital,  which  now  became,  not  only  the  first  city 
in  Sicily,  but,  according  to  Herod'  otus,  superior  to  any  other  Helle- 
nic power;  for  we  are  told  that  when,  in  481  B.  0.,  the  Corinthians 
solicited  aid  from  Gelo  to  resist  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  the  Syracu- 
sans  could  offer  twenty  thousand  heavy  armed  soldiers,  and,  in  all,  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  besides  furnishing  provisions  for  the 
entire  Grecian  host  so  long  as  the  war  might  last ;  but  as  Gelo  de- 
manded to  be  constituted  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Greeks  in 
the  war  against  the  Persians,  the  terms  were  not  agreed  to. 

15.  During  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  a  formidable  Car- 
thaginian force  under  Hamil'  car,  said  to  consist  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  landed  at  Panor'  mus,*  a  Carthaginian  sea-port  on  the 

1.  Him'  *ra  «h  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  near  the  mouth  of  the  lirer  of  the  same 
atmay  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  north-west  from  Syracuse.  The  modern  town  of  Ttrwumi, 
•JO* mouth  of  the  rlter  Leonardo)  occupies  the  site  of  the  amaant  city.    (JMau  So.  VIIL) 

%  *saw*sMW,  supposed  to  hare  been  first  settled  by  Phcsnktana,  was  mlhei 
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northern  coast  of  the  island,  and  proceeded  to  attack  the  Greek  city 
of  Him' era.  (480  B.  G.)  Gelo,  at  the  head  of  fifty-five  thousand 
men,  marched  to  the  aid  of  his  brethren ;  and  in  a  general  battle 
which  ensued,  the  entire  Carthaginian  fbree  was  destroyed,  or  com- 
pelled  to  surrender,  HamiF  car  Himself  being  numbered  among  the 
slain.  The  victory  of  Him'  era  procured  for  Sicily  immunity  from 
foreign  war,  while  at  the  same  time  the  defeat  of  Xerxes  at  Sal'  amis 
dispelled  the  terrific  oloud  that  overhung  the  Greeks  in  that  quarter. 

16.  On  the  death  of  G61o,  a  year  after  the  battle  of  Him'  era,  the 
government  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  brother  Hiero,  a  man  whose 
many  great  and  noble  qualities  were  alloyed  by  insatiable  cupidity 
and  ambition.  The  power  of  Hiero,  not  inferior  to  that  of  Gelo, 
was  probably  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Grecian  ruler  of  that 
period.  Hiero  aided  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy  against  the  Carthagi- 
nian and  Tyrrhenian  fleets ;  ho  founded  the  city  of  JEb'  na,1  and 
added  other  cities  to  his  government  He  died  after  a  reign  of  ten 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Thrasybulis,  whose  cruelties 
led  to  his  speedy  dethronement,  which  was  followed,  not  only  by  the 
extinction  of  the  Gel6nian  dynasty  at  Syracuse,  but  by  an  extensive 
revolution  in  the  other  Sicilian  cities,  resulting,  after  many  years  of 
civil  dissensions,  in  the  expulsion  of  the  other  despots  who  had  relied 
for  protection  on  the  great  despot  of  Syracuse,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  governments  more  or  less  democratical  throughout  the 
island. 

17.  The  Gel6nian  dynasty  had  stripped  of  their  possessions,  and 
banished,  great  numbers  of  citizens,  whose  places  were  filled  by  for- 
eign mercenaries ;  but  the  popular  revolution  reversed  many  of  these 
proceedings,  and  restored  the  exiles;  although,  in  the  end,  adherents 
of  the  expelled  dynasty  were  allowed  to  settle  partly  in  the  territory 
of  Messana,  and  partly  in  Kamarfna.*  After  the  commotions  at- 
tendant on  these  changes  had  subsided,  prosperity  again  dawned  on 

part  of  Sicily,  tad  bad  a  good  and  capacious  harbor.  It  early  passed  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  was  their  stronghold  in  Magna  Gneda.  It  is  now  called  Palermo  and  if 
the  capital  city  and  principal  sea-port  of  Sicily,  having  a  population  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  It  Is  built  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Bay  of  Palermo,  In  a  plain, 
which,  from  its  luxuriance,  and  from  its  being  surrounded  by  mountains  on  three  sides,  has 
been  termed  the  «  golden  shell,"  ma  <T  «r».    {Map  No.  VIII.) 

1.  JKt' ««,  first  called  /iwim,  was  a  small  town  on  the  southern  decliTity  of  Mount  j6T  n* 
near  Cat'  ana.  The  ancient  site,  now  marked  with  ruins,  bears  the  name  Castro.  (Maf  N& 
VBI.) 

%  Kmrnmrtn*  was  on  the  southern  ccast,  about  fifty  miles  south-west  from  Syracuse,  sad 
twaasy  "Bel  eovtk-east  from  Gela, 
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Sicily,  and  the  subsequent  period  of  more  than  fifty  years,  to  the 
time  of  the  rider  Dionysius,  has  been  described  as  by  far  the  best 
and  happiest  portion  of  Sicilian  history. 

18.  At  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponn6sian  war, 
431  B.  C,  Syracuse  was  the  foremost  of  the  Sicilian  cities  in  power 
and  resources.  Agrigen'  turn  was  but  little  inferior  to  her,  while  in  her 
foreign  commerce  and  her  public  monuments  the  latter  was  not  sur- 
passed by  any  Grecian  city  of  that  age.  In  the  great  Peloponneman 
struggle,  the  Ion'  io  cities  of  Sicily,  few  in  number,  very  naturally 
sympathized  with  Athens,  and  the  D6rian  cities  with  Sparta ;  and  in 
the  fifth  year  of  the  war  we  find  the  Ion'  io  cities  soliciting  Athens 
for  aid  against  Syracuse  and  her  allies.  Successive  expeditions  were 
sent  out  by  Athens,  and  soon  nearly  all  Sicily  was  involved  in  the 
war,  when  at  length,  in  424  B.  C,  a  congress  of  the  Sicilian  cities 
decided  upon  a  general  peace  among  themselves,  to  the  great  dissat- 
isfaction of  the  Athenians,  who  were  already  anticipating  important 
conquests  on  the  island. 

19.  A  few  years  later,  (417  B.  0.,)  a  quarrel  broke  out  between 
the  neighboring  Sicilian  cities  Selinus  and  Eges'  ta,1  the  latter  of 
which,  although  not  of  Grecian  origin,  had  formerly  been* in  alliance 
with  Athens.  Selinus  was  aided  by  the  Syracusans ;  and  Eges'  ta 
applied  to  Athens  for  assistance,  making  false  representations  of  her 
own  resources,  and  enlarging  upon  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended 
from  Syracusan  aggrandisement  as  a  source  of  strength  to  Sparta. 
The  Athenian  Nio'ias,  most  earnestly  opposed  any  farther  interven- 
tion in  Sicilian  affairs;  but  the  counsels  of  Alcibiades  prevailed, 
and  in  the  summer  of  415  B.  C,  the  largest  armament  that  had  ever 
left  a  Grecian  port  sailed  on  the  most  distant  enterprise  that  Athens 
had  ever  undertaken,  under  the  command  of  three  generals,  Nic'  ias, 
Lam'aohus,  and  Alcibiades;  but  the  latter  was  recalled  soon  after 
the  fleet  had  reached  Cat'  ana,1  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island. 


].  StUmu  was  a  flourishing  city  of  more  the*  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  western  pert  of  the  island.  Its  ruins  may  still  be  seen  near  what  ta  called  7Vrra 
M  PwOmcs.  Xgu'  U,  called  by  the  Romans  Segesta,  was  on  the  northern  coast,  near  the 
modern  .Steam.  Salinas  and  Eges'  »  were  engaged  in  almost  continual  wars  wl Ut  each  other. 
After  the  Athenian  expedition  the  Egestans  called  to  their  assistance  the  Carthaginians,  who 
took,  plundered,  and  nearly  destroyed  Selinus;  but  Eges*  ta,  under  Carthaginian  rule,expe» 
■fenced  a  nttebvt  little  better.    (.MpNo.VIID 

%  Cur  om,  now  Catania  was  at  the  southern  base  of  Mount  Mi'  na,  thirty-two  miles  north 
*om  Syracuse.  The  distance  from  the  city  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  was  thirty  miles. 
Catania  has  bean  repeatedly  destroyed  by  earthquakes,  and  by  torrents  of  liquid  Are  from  the 
» ;  but  it  hat  risen  like  the  fabled  phosnix,  more  splendid  from  ita  ae*s% 
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20.  From  Gat' ana  Nic' ias  sailed  around  the  northern  coast  to 
Eges'  ta,  whence  he  marched  the  land  forces  back  through  the  island 
to  Cat'  ana,  haying  achieved  nothing  but  the  acquisition  of  a  few  in- 
significant  towns,  while  the  Syracusans  improved  the  time  in  making 
preparations  to  receive  the  invaders.'  At  length,  about  the  last  of 
October,  Nic'  ias  sailed  with  his  whole  force  to  Syracuse— defeated 
the  Syracusans  in  the  battle  which  followed — and  then  went  into 
winter  quarters  at  Nax'os;  but  in  the  spring  he  returned  to  his 
former  station  at  Oat'  ana,  soon  after  which  he  commenced  a  regular 
siege  of  Syracuse* 

21.  In  a  battle  whioh  was  fought  on  the  grounds  south  of  the  city, 
towards  the  river  Anapus,  Lam'achus  was  slain,  although  the  Athe- 
nians were  victorious.  Nic'  ias  continued  to  push  forward  his  suc- 
cesses, and  Syracuse  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering,  when  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Spartan  general  Gylip'pus  at  once  changed  the  fortune 
of  war,  and  the  Athenians  were  soon  shut  up  in  their  own  lines. 

22.  At  the  solicitation  of  Nic'  ias  a  large  reenforcement,  commanded 
by  the  Athenian  general  Demosthenes,  was  sent  to  his  assistance  In 
the  spring  of  413;  but  at  the  same  time  the  Spartans  reenforoed 
Gylip'pus,  and,  in  addition,  sent  out  a  force  to  ravage  At'tioa. 
During  the  summer  many  battles,  both  on  land  and  in  the  harbor  of 
Syracuse,  were  fought  by  the  opposing  forces,  in  nearly  all  of  which 
the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  were  victorious ;  and,  in  the  end,  the 
entire  Athenian  force  in  Sicily,  numbering  at  the  time  not  less  than 
forty  thousand  men,  was  destroyed.  "  Never  hi  Grecian  history," 
says  Thuoyd'  ides,  "  had  ruin  so  complete  and  sweeping,  or  victory 
so  glorious  and  unexpected,  been  witnessed." 

23.  Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  contest  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  Syracusans,  the  Carthaginians  again  sought  an  opportunity 
of  invading  the  island,  and  established  themselves  pver  its  entire 
western  half;  but  they  were  ably  resisted  by  Dionysius  the  Elder, 
"  tyrant  of  Syracuse,"  who  was  proclaimed  chief  of  the  republic 
about  405  B.  0. ;  and  it  was  owing  to  his  exertions  that  any  part 
of  the  island  was  saved  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  at  length  agreed  that  the  river  Him' era1  should  form  the 
limit  between  the  Grecian  territories  on  the  east  and  the  Carthagi- 

andla  8tiU  a  beautiful  city.   The  etreeta  an  pared  with  lam ;  and  bonaee,  pelaoea,  ohurehea, 
and  oonventa,  are  built  of  it   Remains  of  ancient  templet,  aqueduct*,  bathe,  *t&»  ate  ■mw 
one.   the  enrlrona  are  fruitful,  and  well  cultivated.    (Map  Ho.  VJEL) 
1.  The  river  Him'tr*  here  mentioned,  now  the  Sato,  Mb  into  the  Med^eraaaaaa  Oft  fhnt 
ieoeet,toth*w*BtofGe)a.   <JM*»  No.  VEX) . 
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on  the  west ;  but  the  peace  was  soon  broken  by 
tkt  Carthaginians,  who,  amid  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  Greeks* 
aoaght  every  opportnnity  of  extending  their  dominion  over  the  entire 
island. 

24.  Subsequently  the  aspiring  power  of  Carthage  was  checked  by 
Tisaoleon,  and  afterwards  by  Agath'  odes.  The  former,  a  Corinthian 
by  birth,  baring  made  himself  master  of  the  almost  deserted  Syra- 
cuse, about  the  year  340  B.  C,  restored  it  to  some  degree  of  its 
fbratr  glory.  He  defeated  the  Carthaginians  in  a  great  battle,  and 
established  the  affairs  of  government  en  so  firm  *  basis  that  the 
whole  of  Sicily  continued,  many  years  after  his  death,  in  unusual 
quiet  sad  prosperity.  Agath'  oeles  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Syra- 
owes  by  the  murder  of  several  thousand  of  its  principal  eitisens  in 
the  year  817  B.  0.  He  maintained  his  power  twenty-eight  years. 
Having  been  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  being  besieged  in 
Syracuse,  with  a  portion  of  his  army  he  passed  over  to  Africa,  where 
he  sustained  himself  during  four  years.  In  the  year  806  he  con- 
siaJsd  a  peaee  with  the  Carthaginians.  He  died  by  poison,  289  B.  C, 
staving  his  ininenoe  in  Sicily  and  southern  Italy  to  his  son-in-law, 
the  famous  Pyr'rhus,  king  of  Epirus.  After  the  death  of  Agath'. 
oeles,  the  Carthaginians  gained  a  decided  ascendancy  in  Sicily,  when 
4s  Romans,  alarmed  by  the  movements  of  so  powerful  a  neighbor, 
sad  being  invited  over  to  the  assistance  of  a  portion  of  the  people 
o/  Mosaint,  osmmeneed  the  first  Punic  war,  (265  B.  C.,)  and  after  a 
^  struggle  of  twenty-four  years  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole 
of  Sicily,  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  the.  reduction  of  Greece 
itself  to  a  Baman  province. 

26.  On  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  within  the  district  of  the 
modern  Bases,  the  important  Grecian  colony  of  Oyrenaioa1  was 
planted  by  le^atdsattonian  settlers  from  Thera,*  an  w# 
island  a*  the  -35' gam,  about  the  year  630  B.  C.  Its  oranwVioj. 
chief  city,  Cyrene,  was  about  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  having  a 
sheltered  port  called  Apollonia,  itself  a  considerable  town.  Over 
the  Libyan  tribes  between  the  borders  of  Egypt  and  the  Great 
Desert,  the  Oyreneans  exercised  an  ascendancy  similar  to  that  which 
Carthage  possessed  over  the  tribes  farther  westward.  About  the 
year  550  B.  C,  one  of  the  neighboring  Libyan  kings,  finding  the 
Greeks  rapidly  encroaching  upon  his  territories,  declared  himself 

L  QrraUiM,  m  p.  TO. 

t  7Vrw,novfnl»ftsb«loi«8dtotfatrfiHtai  ealtad  fho  Sporwbt.    (MtpKo.m.) 
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subject  to  Egypt,  when  a  largo  Egyptian  army  marched  to  tt§  i 
anoe,  bat  the  Egyptians  experienced  so  complete  a  defeat  that  few 
of  them  ever  returned  to  their  own  oonntry.  We  find  that  the  next 
Egyptian  king,  Amasis,  married  a  Cyrenean. 

26.  Soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  Egyptians,  the  tyranny  of  the 
Cyrenean  king,  Agesilaus,  led  to  a  revolt  among  his  subjects,  who 
being  joined  by  some  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  founded  the  city  of 
Bar'  ca,  about  seventy  miles  to  the  westward  of  Gyrene.  In  the 
war  which  followed,  a  great  battle  was  fought  with  the  allies  of  Bar'  ca, 
in  which  Agesilaus  was  defeated,  and  seven  thousand  of  his  men  were 
left  dead  on  the  field.  The  successor  of  Agesilans  was  deposed  from 
tbe  kingly  office  by  the  people,  who,  in  imitation  of  the  Athenians, 
then  established  a  republican  government,  (543  B.  0.,)  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dem6naz,.a  wise  legislator  of  Mantinea.  But  the  son  of 
the  deposed  monarch,  having  obtained  assistance  from  the  people  of 
Samos,  regained  the  throne  of  Cyrene,  about  the  time  that  the  Per- 
sian prince  Camby'  ses  conquered  Egypt  Both  the  Cyrenean  and 
the  Barcan  prince  sent  their  submission  to  the  great  conqueror.  Soon 
after  this  event  the  Persian  satrap  of  Egypt  sent  a  large  force  agamst 
(Bar'  ca,  which  was  taken  by  perfidy,  and  great  numbers  of  the  in- 
habitants were  carried  away  into  Persian  slavery. 

27.  At  a  later  period,  Gyrene  and  Bar'ca  fell  under  the  power  of 
the  Carthaginiaijft :  they  subsequently  formed  a  dependency  of  Egypt ; 
and  in  the  year  76  B.  G.,  they  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
Roman  province.  Gyrene  was  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Callim'- 
achus;  of  Eratosthenes  the  geographer,  astronomer,  and  mathema- 
tician ;  and  of  Garneades  the  sophist  Cyrenean  Jews  were  present 
at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  penteoost :  it  was  Simon,  a  Cyrenean 
Jow,  whom  the  soldiers  compelled  to  bear  the  Saviour's  eross ;  and 
Christian  Jews  of  Gyrene  were  among  the  first  preachers  of  Chris- 
tianity to  tine  Greeks  of  Antiooh.  (Matthew,  xxvii.  82 :  Mark,  xv. 
U\ :  Acts,  iL  10 :  vl  9 :  xl  20.) 
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CHAPTER   V. 

ROMAN  HISTORY: 
no*  ths  roummro  or  bomb,  758  b.  a,  to  thb  oozcqumi  or  qbbbob  abb 

OABTHAGB,    146   B.  O.  =    607  TEAM. 

SECTION   I.  * 

BABLT  ITALY:    BOMB  UNSBB  THB  KINGS .'    BKBRfO  MO  B.  a 

ANALYSIS.  1.  Italy— bums  and  extent  ofV-9.  Mountains,  and  fertile  plain*.— 3.  CUmatar- 
*  Principal  States  and  tribes.— 5.  Oar  earliest  Information  of  Italy.  E*tncan  civilization. 
Elbe  Etruscans.  The  liber.}-*.  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily  ookrtxed  by  Greeks.  The  rise  of 
Borne,  between  the  Etruscans  on  the  one  side  and  the  Greeks  on  the  other.— 7.  Sources  and 
character  of  early  Roman  history.— 8.  The  Roman  legends,  down  to  the  founding  of  Alba.- 
rJLevin'tam  Letlnu.  Alba.}-t>.  The  Roman  legends  continued,  down  to  the  saving  ot 
Bom'  nlns  and  Remus.— 10.  To  the  death  of  Amu'  lius.— 11.  Auguries  for  selecting  the  site  and 
aasne  of  a  city.— 12.  The  Fotrmufto  or  Ron.  [Description  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Rome.]— 
IX  Stratagem  of  RobmOos  to  procure  wives  for  his  followers.  [Sabines,]— 14.  Wa«  with  thb 
Sabijibs.  Treachery  and  fete  of  Tarpehu— 15.  Reconciliation  and  union  of  the  Sabines  and 
Bomans.  Death  of  Tullras.  [Lavrentlnes.]— 16.  The  intervening  period,  to  the  death  of 
Bom'nins.   Death  of  Rom' urns. 

17.  Rale  of  the  senators.  Election  of  Noma,  the  9d  king.  His  Institutions,  and  death, 
pinna.}— 18.  Reign  of  Tul'  lius  Hostil'ius,  the  3d  king,  ancfflrst  dawn  of  historic  truth.— 
ts\  Legend  ef  the  HoratU  and  Curtail.— 90.  Tragic  death  of  Horatia.  Submission,  treachery, 
and  removal  of  the  Albans.  Death  of  Tul'  Una.— 81.  The  reign  of  An'  cus  Ma*'  tuts,  the  4th 
king.  [Ostla.]— 22.  Tarquih  ths  £ldbr,  the  5th  king.  Ills  origin.  Unanimously  called  to 
the  throne.  (TarqahV  11.}— 23.  Bis  wan.  His  public  works.  His  death.— 84.  Sbr'vics 
Tmv  ues,  the  8U»  king.  Legends  concerning  him.  Wen,  *e*-35.  Division  of  the  people 
Into  centuries.  Federal  union  with  the  Latins.  Administration  of  Justice,  fcc— 26.  Dlspleas* 
we  of  the  patricians,  and  murder  of  Servius.— 27.  The  reign  of  Takquin  thb  proud,  the  7th 
Ung.  His  reign  disturbed  by  dreams  and  protHgiesw-as.  The  dispute  between  Sextos,  bis 
Brothers,  and  OoUailnus.  How  settled.  [Ardea  Oollatia.}— 29.  The  story  of  Loeretia,  and 
bamahment  of  the  Tarqnlna. 

1.  Italy,  known  in  ancient  times  by  the  names  Hesperta,  Awbtia, 
Salur'  nia,  and  (En6triay  comprises  the  whole  of  the  central  penin- 
sula of  southern  Europe,  extending  from  the  Alps  in  a  i.  "alt. 
southern  directum  nearly  seven  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  with  a 
breadth  varying  from  about  three  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  north- 
ern Italy,  to  less  than  eighty  near  its  centre. 

2.  The  mountains  of  Italy  are  the  Alps  on  its  north-western  bound- 
ary, and  the  Apennines,  which  latter  pass  through  the  peninsula  nearly 
in  its  centre,  and  send  off  numerous  branches  on  both  sides.  They 
are  much  less  rugged  than  the  Alps,  and  abound  in  rich  forests  and 


pasture  land.  But  though  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  Italy  has 
some  plains  of  considerable  extent  and  extraordinary  fertility.  Of 
these  the  most  extensive,  and  the  richest,  is  that  of  Lombardy  in  the 
north,  watered  by  the  river  Po  and  its  numerous  branches,  embrac- 
ing an  area  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  with  a 
breadth  varying  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  now 
containing  a  vast  number  of  cities.  The  next  great  plain  stretches 
along  the  western  coast  of  central  Italy  about  two  hundred  miles, 
from  the  river  Arno  in  Tuscany,  to  Terraof  na,  sixty  miles  south-east 
from  Rome.  Although  this  plain  was  once  celebrated  for  its  fertility, 
and  was  highly  cultivated  and  populous,  it  is  now  comparatively  a 
desert,  a  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  malaria,  which  infests 
these  districts  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  them  at  certain  portions 
of  the  year  all  but  unhabitable.  The  third  great  plain  (the  Apii- 
lian)  lies  along  the  eastern  coast,  towards  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  peninsula,  and  includes  the  territory  occupied  by  the  ancient 
Datinians  Peuoetians,  and  Messapians.  A  great  portion  of  this  plain 
has  a  sandy  and  thirsty  soil,  and  is  occupied  mostly  as  pasture  land 
in  winter.  The  plain  of  Naples,  on  the  western  coast,  is  highly  fer- 
tile, and  densely  peopled. 

3.  The  climate  of  Italy  is  in  general  delightful,  the  excessive 
heats  of  summer  being  moderated  by  the  influence  of  the  mountains 
and  the  surrounding  seas,  while  the  cold  of  winter  is  hardly  ever 
extreme.  In  the  Neapolitan  provinces,  which  lie  in  the  latitude  of 
central  and  southern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  snow  is  rare,  and 
the  finest  fruits  are  found  in  the  valleys  throughout  the  winter.  At 
the  very  southern  extremity  of  Italy,  which  is  in  the  latitude  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  the  thermometer  never  falls  to  the  freezing 
point.  From  a  variety  of  circumstances  it  appears  that  the  climate 
of  Italy  has  undergone  a  considerable  change,  and  that  the  winters 
are  now  less  cold  than  formerly ;  although  probably  the  summer- 
heat  was  much  the  same  in  ancient  times  as  at  present 

4.  The  principal  States  of  ancient  Italy  were  Cissl'pine  Gaol, 
Btrnria,  Um'bria,  Pkenum,  Latium,  Campania,  Sam'nium,  ApAlia, 
Calabria,  Lucinia,  and  Bruti6rum  A'ger,— 4he  situation  of  which, 
together  with  the  names  of  the  principal  tribes  that  inhabited  them, 
may  be  learned  from  the  map  of  Ancient  Italy  accompanying  this 
volume.    (See  Maps  Nos.  VIII.  and  X.) 

5.  The  earliest  reliable  information  that  we  possess  of  Italy  rep- 
resents the  ef  ontry  in  the  possession  of  numerous  independent  tribes, 
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r  of  which,  especially  those  in  the  southern  pert  of  the  ptiflfnstda, 
were,  like  the  early  Grecians,  of  Pelas'  gio  origin.  Of  these  tribes,  the 
Etrurians  or  Etrus'  cans,1  inhabiting  the  western  coasts  above  the 
Tiber,*  were  the  most  important;  as  it  appears  that,  before  the 
{bunding* of  Borne,  they  had  attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
power  and  civilisation ;  and  two  centuries  after  that  event  they  were 
masters  of  the  commerce  of  the  western  Mediterranean.  Many 
works  of  art  attributed  to  them  still  exist,  in  the  wells  of  cities,  in 
vast  dikes  to  reclaim  lands  from  the  sea,  and  is  subterranean  tunnels 
eat  through  the  sides  of  hills  te  let  off  the  lakes  which  had  formed  Ilk 
the  craters  ef  extinct  volcanoes. 

6.  It  appears  that  during  the  height  of  Etrus'  csjq  power  in  Itafy, 
the  southern  portions  of  the  peninsula,  together  with  Sicily*  first 
began  to  be  colonised  by  Grecians,  who  formed  settlements  at  Gurnet 
and  Neap'olis,  as  early  as  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  at  Taren'tum,  Crotona,  Nax'os,  and  Syracuse* 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century ;  and  such  eventually  be* 
came  the  number  of  the  Grecian  colonies  that  all  southern  Italy, 
in  connection  with  Sicily,  received  the  name  of  Magna  Greeia.  (See 
p.  115.)  But  while  the  old  Etriirian  civilisation  remained  nearly 
stationary,  fettered,  as  in  ancient  Egypt,  by  the  sway  of  a  sacerdotal 
caste,  whose  privileges  descended  by  inheritance, — and  while  the 
Greek  colonies  were  dividing  and  weakening  their  power  by  allowing 
to  every  city  an  independent  sovereignty  of  its  own,  there  arose  on 
the  western  coast*  between  the  Etrus'  cans  on  .the  one  side  and  the 
Greeks  on  the  other,  the  small  commonwealth  of  Borne,  whose  fowet 
ore  long  eclipsed  that  of  all  its  rivals,  and  whose  dominion  wan  des- 
tined, eventually,  to  overshadow  the  world. 

L  The  Etrurians,  or  Etrus' c*ns,  were  the  Inhabitants  of  Ztrwrid,  a  celebrated  country  ef 
Italy,  lying  to  the  north  end  west  or  the  Tiber.  They  were  farther  advanced  in  civilization 
(hu  any  of  their  European  eotemporarles,  except  the  Greeks,  but  their  origin  is  Involved  la 
obscurity,  and  of  their  early  hiatory  little  ia  known,  as  their  writings  have  long  since  perislied,  and 
their  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  brass  are  utterly  unintelligible.    (Maps  Nos.  VIII.  and  X.) 

8L  The  river  7Yetr,  called  by  the  ancient  Latins  Albul*,  and  by  the  Greeks  Thfmbris,  the 
most  celebrated,  though  not  the  largest  river  of  Italy,  rises  in  the  Tuscan  Apennines,  and  has 
a  general  southerly  course  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  until  It  reaches  Rome,  when  it 
tarns  south-west,  and  enters  the  Mediterranean  by  two  mouths,  seventeen  miles  from  Borne, 
terminating  In  a  marshy  pestiferous,  tract.  Its  waters  have  a  yellowish  hue,  being  discolored 
by  the  mud  with  which  they  are  loaded.  Anciently  the  Tiber  was  capable  of  receiving  vessels 
of  considerable  burden  at  Rome,  and  small  boats  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Its  source,  but 
the  entrance  of  the  river  from  the  sea,  and  Its  subsequent  navigation,  have  become  so  dtStenlt, 
that  the  harbor  of  Ostia  at  it*  mouth  has  long  been  relinquished,  and  Chit*  VseckU  fa  now 
the  port  of  Rome,  although  at  the  distance  of  thWy-sU  mliss  north,  with  which  it  Is  « 
Merely  by  a  road.   C-*«f  *«•  VJIL  and  X) 
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.  7.  What  historians  have  related  of  the  founding  of  Rome,  and  of 
the  first  century,  at  least,  of  its  existence,  has  been  drawn  from 
numerous  traditionary  legends,  known,  from  their  character,  to  he 
mostly  fabulous,  and  has  therefore  no  valid  claims  to  authenticity. 
Still  it  is  proper  to  relate,  as  an  introduction  to  what  is  better  known, 
the  story  most  accredited  by  the  Romans  themselves,  and  contained 
in  their  earliest  writings,  while  at  the  same  time  we  express  the 
opinion  that  it  has  little  or  no  foundation  in  truth.* 
1  8.  The  Roman  legends  state  that,  immediately  after  the  fail  of 
Troy,  JEneas,  a  celebrated  Trojan  warrior,  escaping  from  his  devoted 
country,  after  seven  years  of  wanderings  arrived  on  the  western  coast 
of  Italy,  where  he  established  a  colony  of  his  countrymen,  and  built 
the  city  of  Lavin'  ium.1  From  Latinus,  a  king  of  the  country,  whom 
he  had  slain  in  battle,  and  whose  subjects  he  incorporated  with  his 
own  followers,  the  united  people  were  called  Latini  or  Latins,  and 
their  country  Ldtium.*  After  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  which  were 
occupied  mostly  in  wars  with  neighboring  tribes,  the  Latins,  now  in- 
creased to  thirty  hamlets,  removed  their  capital  to  Alba,*  a  new  city 
which  they  built  on  the  Alban  Mount,  and  which  continued  to  be  the 
head  of  the  confederate  people  during  three  centuries. 

9.  The  old  Roman  legends  go  on  to  state,  that,  at  an  uncertain 
date,  Procas,  king  of  Alba,  left  two  sons  at  his  death,  and  that 
Numitor  the  elder,  being  weak  and  spiritless,  suffered  AmtUius  the 
younger  to  wrest  the  government  from  him,  to  murder  the  only  son, 
and  to  consecrate  the  daughter  of  his  brother  to  the  service  of  the 
temple,  in  the  character  of  a  vestal  virgin.  But  the  attempts  of 
Amulius  to  remove  all  claimants  of  the  throne  were  fruitless,  for 
Syl'  via,  the  daughter  of  Numitor,  became  the  mother  of  twin  sons, 

1.  Lavin'  fan,  a  city  or  Latimn,  til  about  eighteen  mites  south  of  Rome.  The  modern 
village  of  Prmetiea,  about  three  miles  from  the  coast,  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city.    (Maps  Nos.  VIII.  and  X.) 

%  Ancient  L&tium  extended  from  the  Tiber  southward  along  the  coast  about  fifty  miles,  to 
the  Clressan  promontory.  It  was  afterwards  extended  farther  south  to  the  river  Litis,  and  at  a 
•till  later  period  to  the  Vulturous.  The  early  Inhabitants  of  Latlum  were  the  Latins,  (also  ft 
general  term  applied  to  all  the  Inhabitants  of  Latlum,)  Rutuliana,  Hernici&ns,  and  Votoclans. 
(Maps  Nos.  VIII.  and  X.) 

3.  Alba  appears  to  have  been  about  fifteen  miles  south-east  from  Rome,  on  the  eastern  shore 
ef  the  Alban  lake,  and  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  -Alban  Mount.  The  modern  villa  of 
Palazzuolo  Is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Alban  city.    {Map  No.  X.) 

a.  *The  Trojan  legend  Is  doubtless  a  home  sprang  fable,  having  not  the  least  historical  troth, 
nor  even  the  slightest  historical  importance."— Nlebuhr»s  Rom.  Hist,  i.  p.  107. 

"Nlebuhr  baa  shown  the  early  history  of  Rome  to  be  un worthy  of  credit,  and  made  It  bop** 
•fete  fer  any  one  to  revive  the  old  belief— Aalhon'f  Clas.  Dkt ;  article  Rome. 
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Bom'  ulna  and  Rlmus,  by  Mars,  the  god  of  war.  AmAlius  ordered 
that  the  mother  and  her  babes  should  be  drowned  in  the  Tiber ;  bat 
while  Syl'  via  perished,  the  infants,  placed  in  a  cradle  of  rashes,  float- 
ed to  the  shore,  where  they  were  found  by  a  she  wolf,  which  carried 
them  to  her  den,  and  nursed  them  as  her  own  offspring. 

10.  After  awhile  the  children  were  discovered  by  the  wife  of  a 
shepherd,  who  took  them  to  her  cottage  on  the  Palatine  hill,  where 
they  grew  up  with  her  twelve  sons, — and  being  the  stoutest  and 
bravest  of  the  shepherd  lads,  they  beeame  their  leaders  in  every 
wild  foray,  And  finally  the  heads  of  rival  actions — the  followers  of 
Rom' alas  being  called  Quinctil'  ii,  and  those  of  R6mus  F&bii.  At 
length  Remus  having  been  seised  and  dragged  to  Alba  as  a  robber, 
the  secret  of  the  royal  parentage  of  the  youths  was  made  known  to 
Rom'  urns,  who  armed  a  band  of  his  comrades  and  rescued  R£mus 
from  danger.  The  brothers  then  slew  the  king  Amnlius,  and  the 
people  of  Alba  again  became  subject  to  Nnmitor. 

11.  Rom'ulus  and  Remus  next,  obtained  permission  from  their 
grandfather  to  build  a  city  for  themselves  and  their  followers  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber ;  but  as  they  disputed  about  the  location  and 
name  of  the  city,  each  desiring  to  call  it  after  his  own  name,  they 
agreed  to  settle  their  disputes  by  auguries.  Each  took  his  station 
at  midnight  on  his  chosen  hill,  Rom'ulus  on  the  Pal'atine,  and 
Remus  on  the  Av'  entine,  and  there  awaited  the  omens.  Remus 
had  the  first  augury,  and  saw  six  vultures  flying  from  north  to  south; 
but  scarcely  were  the  tidings  brought  to  Rom'  ulus  when  a  flock  of 
twelve  vultures  flew  past  the  latter.  Each  claimed  the  victory,  but 
the  party  of  Rom'  ulus,  being  the  stronger,  confirmed  the  authority 
of  their  leader. 

12.  Rom'  ulus  then  proceeded  to  mark  out  the  limits  of  the  city 
by  catting  a  furrow  round  the  foot  of  the  Pal'atine  hill,  which  he 
inclosed,  on  the  line  thus  drawn,  with  a  wall  and  ditch,  n.  focsdtxq 
But  scarcely  had  the  walls  begun  to  rise  above  the  sar-  OF  **>**• 
face,  when  Remus,  still  resenting  the  wrong  he  had  suffered,  insult- 
ingly leaped  over  the  puny  rampart,  and  was  immediately  slain, 
either  by  Rom'  ulus  or  one  of  his  followers.  His  death  was  regard- 
ed as  an  omen  that  no  one  should  cross  the  walls  but  to  his  destruc- 
tion. Soon  the  slight  defences  were  completed,  and  a  thousand  rude 
huts  marked  the  beginning  of  the  "  eternal  city  Rome,"1  within  whose 

4.  Sm  dMcription  of  Borne  pageSBSaadlfap.  Ifa.  X. 
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limits  strangers  from  every  land,  exiles,  and  even  criminals,  and 

fugitives  from  justice,  found  an  asylum.     The  date  usually  assigned 
for  the  founding  of  the  eity  is  the  753d  year  before  the  Christian  era. 

13.  But  the  Romans,  as  we  must  now  call  the  dwellers,  on  the 
Pal'  atine,  were  without  wives ;  and  the  neighboring  tribes  scorn- 
fully declined  intermarriages  with  this  rude  and  dangerous  horde. 
After  peaceful  measures  had  failed,  Rom'  ulus  resorted  to  stratagem. 
He  proclaimed  a  great  festival ;  and  the  neighboring  people,  es- 
pecially the  Lat'ins  and  Sabine*,1  came  in  numbers,  with  their 
wives  and  daughters,  to  witness  the  ceremonies;  but  while  they  were 
intent  on  the  spectacle,  the  Roman  youths  rushed  in,  and  forcibly 
bore  off  the  maidens,  to  become  wives  of  the  captors. 

14.  War  followed  this  outrage,  and  the  forces  of  three  Latin 
cities,  which  had  taken  up  arms  without  concert,  were  suocesaively 
defeated.    At  last  the  Sabine  king,  Titus  Tatius,  brought  a  power* 

iiL  war  ^  army  against  Rome,  which  Rom'  nlus  was  unable  to 
with  ths  resist  in  the  open  field,  and  he  therefore  retreated  to 
ha'  bines.    ttie  oit^  whQe  ke  fortified  and  garrisoned  the  Capitoline 

hill,  over  against  the  Pal7  atine  on  the  north,  intrusting  the  command 
of  it  to  one  of  his  most  faithful  officers.  But  Tarpeta,  the  daughter 
of  the  commander,  dazzled  by  the  golden  bracelets  of  the  Sabines, 
agreed  to  open  a  gate  of  the  fortress  to  the  enemy  on  condition  that 
they  should  give  her  what  they  bore  on  their  left  arms — meaning 
their  golden  ornaments.  Accordingly  the  gate  was  opened,  but  the 
traitress  expiated  her  crimes  by  her  death ;  for  the  Sabines  over- 
whelmed her  with  their  shields  as  they  entered,  these  also  being 
carried  on  their  left  anua  To  this  day  Roman  peasants  believe 
that  in  the  heart  of  the  Capitoline  hill  the  fair  Tarpeia  is  still  sitting, 
bound  by  a  spell,  and  covered  with  the  gold  and  jewels  of  the  Sa- 
bines. 

15.  The  Sabines  next  tried  in  vain  to  storm  the  city,  and  Rom'- 
ulus  made  equally  fruitless  attempts  to  recover  the  fortress  which  he 
had  lost  While  both  parties  thus  maintained  their  positions,  the 
Sabino  women,  now  reconciled  to  their  lot,  and  no  longer  wishing  for 
revenge,  but  for  a  reconciliation  between  their  parents  and  husbands, 
rushed  in  between  the  combatants,  and  by  earnest  supplications  ln- 

1.  The  territory  of  the  SUins*  lay  to  the  north-east  of  Rome.  At  the  time  when  iUHml* 
were  most  clearly  defined  it  was  separated  from  LAtiitm  en  the  south  by  the  river  Ante,  from 
Etruria  by  the  Tiber,  from  Umbria  by  the  river  Nar,  and  from  Ptoenom  on  tie  east  by  tfcfl 
Apennines.    (Map»  Hos.  VIII.  and  3L) 
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duoed  tlMm  to  agree  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  which  terminated 
in  »  treaty  of  peace.  The  Sabines  and  Romans  were  henceforth  to 
form  one  nation,  haying  a  common  religion,  and  Bom7  alas  and 
Tatius  w%re  to  reign  jointly.  Not  long  after,  Tatius  was  slain  by' 
some  Laurentines1  on  the  occasion  of  a  national  sacrifice  at  Lavin'- 
ium,  and  henceforward  Bom7  alas  ruled  over  both  nations. 

16.  At  this  point  in  Roman  history,  remarks  Niebohr,  the  old 
Roman  legend,  or  poetic  lay,  is  suspended  until  the  death  of  Rom'- 
alas ;  while  the  intervening  period  has  been  filled  by  subsequent  writers 
with  accounts  of  Etrus'  can  wars,  which  find  no  place  in  the  ancient 
legend,  and  which  are  probably  wholly  fictitious*  Just  before  the 
death  of  Rom7  alas,  who  is  said  to  have  ruled  thirty-seven  years,  the 
poetic  lay  is  resumed.  It  relates  that,  while  the  king  was  reviewing 
his  people,  the  sun  withdrew  his  light,  and  Mars,  descending  in  a 
whirlwind  and  tempest,  bore  away  his  perfected  son  in  a  fiery  chariot 
to  heaven,  where  he  became  a  god,  under  the  name  of  Quirinus.* 
(B.  C.  716.) 

17.  The  legend  further  relates  that  after  the  death  of  Rom7  ulua, 
the  chosen  senators,  or  elders  of  the  people,  who  were  also  called 
patres,  or  fathers,  retained  the  sovereign  power  in  their  it.  rau* 
hands  during  a  year ;  but  as  the  people  demanded  a  king,  it  was 
finally  agreed  that  the  Romans  should  choose  one  from  the  Sabine 
part  of  the  population.  The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the 
wise  and  pious  Numa  Pompil7  ius,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Tatius.  After  Numa  had  assured  himself  by  auguries  that  the 
gods  approved  of  his  election,  his  first  care  was  to  regulate  the  laws 
of  landed  property,  by  securing  the  hereditary  possession  of  land  to 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  citisens,  thereby  establishing  the 
most  permanent  basis  of  civil  order.  He  then  regulated  the  ser- 
vices of  religion,  pretending  that  he  received  the  rituals  of  the  law 
from  the  goddess  Eg6ria :  he  also  built  the  temple  of  Janus/  and 


U  Thn  £mr«**M»  ware  the  people  of  Ltmtm'  am,  the  chief  dsy  of  IMmm. 
tu  eighteen  mite  south  from  Rome,  on  the  coast,  and  near  the  spot  now  called  PUtrtm 
(Jfapw  Hoa,  VOX  and  X.) 

a  Joaniswae  an  ancient  Italian  deity,  whole  origin  la  traced  back  to  India.  Hewaarepr* 
■anted  sometimes  with  two  faces  looking  In  opposite  directions,  and  sometimes  with  four.  He 
was  the  god  of  the  year,  and  also  of  the  day,  and  had  charge  of  the  gates  of  hearen  through 

a.  Kiebunr  deals  severely  with  those  writers  who,  in  attempting  to  deduce  historic  truth 
ntosn  Una  poetical  Betton,  hare  made  the  supposition  that,  Instead  of  an  eclipse,  there  was  a 
nmmpasn,  and  that  (be  senator*  tbemeelTea  tore  Romulus  to  placet,  (See  Niebohr,  L 187  •*— 
a%»»e*n*a'ta*,p.»J 
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after  a  quiet  and  prosperous  reign  of  forty-two  years  he  fell  asleep 
fall  of  days  and  peaceful  honors.  (673  B.  C.)  The  legend  adds 
that  the  goddess  Egeria,  through  grief  for  his  loss,  melted  away  in 
tears  into  a  fountain. 

18.  The  death  of  Numa  was  followed  by  another  interregnum, 
after  which  the  young  and  warlike  Tullus  Hostilius  was  chosen  king. 
A  gleam  of  historic  truth  falls  upon  his  reign,  and  the  y.  tullus 
purely  poetic  age  of  Roman  story  here  begins  to  disap-  wwrmua 
pear  in  our  confidence  that  such  a  king  as  Tullus  Hostilius  actually 
existed,  and  that  during  his  reign  the  Albans  became  united  with 
the  Romans.  Still,  the  story  of  the  Alban  war,  and  of  subsequent 
wars  during  the  life  of  Tullus,  retain  much  of  legendary  fiction,  des 
titute  of  historic  certainty. 

19.  A  tradition  of  the  Alban  war,  preserved  by  the  early  poets, 
relates,  that  when  the  armies  of  Rome  and  Alba  were  drawn  up 
against  each  other,  their  leaders  agreed  to  avert  the  battle  by  a 
combat  between  three  twin  brothers  on  the  one  side,  and  three  on 
the  other,  whose  mothers  happened  to  be  sisters,  although  belonging 
to  different  nations.  The  Roman  brothers  were  called  Horatii,  and 
the  Albans  Ouriatii.  Meeting  in  deadly  encounter  between  the  two 
armies,  two  of  the  Horatii  fell,  but  the  third,  still  unwounded,  re- 
sorted to  stratagem,  and,  pretending  to  flee,  was  followed  at  unequal 
distances  by  the  wounded  Curiatii,  when,  suddenly  turning  back,  he 
overcame  them  in  succession. 

20.  A  mournful  tragedy  followed.  At  the  gate  of  the  city  the 
victor  was  met  by  his  sister  Horatia,  who,  having  been  affianced  to 
one  of  the  Curiatii,  and  now  seeing  her  brother  czultingly  bearing 
off  the  spoils  of  the  slain,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  embroidered 
cloak  of  her  betrothed,  which  she  herself  had  woven,  gave  way  to  a 
burst  of  grief  and  lamentation,  which  so  incensed  her  brother  that 
he  slew  her  on  the  spot  For  this  act  he  was  condemned  to  death, 
but  was  pardoned  by  the  interference  of  the  people,  although  they 
ordered  a  monument  to  be  raised  on  the  spot  where  Hordtia  fell. 
By  the  terms  of  an  agreement  made  before  the  combat  the  Alhans 
were  to  submit  to  the  Romans ;  but  not  long  after  this  event  they 
showed  evidence  of  treachery,  when,  by  order  of  Tullus,  their  city 

which  the  ran  passes ;  and  hence  ail  gates  and  door*  on  earth  were  sacred  to  him.  January, 
the  first  month  In  the  religious  year  of  the  Romans,  was  named  after  him.  His  tamjlas  si 
Borne  war*  numerous,  and  In  time  of  war  the  gates  of  the  principal  one  were  open,  *•*  *» 
time  of  peaoe  they  ware  oleaed  to  knap  wars  wttfcta. 
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was  levelled  to  tbe  ground,  and  the  people  were  removed  to  the 
Caelum  hill,  adjoining  the  Pal'  atine  on  the  east  After  a  reign  of 
thirty-two  years,  Tnllus  and  all  his  family  are  said  to  hate  been 
killed  by  lightning.     (642  B.  G.) 

21.  We  find  the  name  of  Ancus  Martina,  said  to  hare  been  a 
grandson  of  Numa,  next  on  the  list  of  Roman  kings.  He  is  rep- 
resented both  as  a  warrior,  and  a  restorer  of  the  ordi-  ^  ^.^ 
nances  and  rituals  of  the  ceremonial  law,  which  had  fallen  u^anus. 
into  disuse  daring  the  reign  of  his  predecessor.  He  subdued  many 
of  the  Latin  towns— founded  the  town  and  port  of  Ostia* — built  the 
first  bridge  over  the  Tiber — and  established  that  principle  of  the 
Roman  common  law,  that  the  State  is  the  original  proprietor  of  all 
lands  in  the  commonwealth.  The  middle  of  his  reign  is  said  to  have 
been  the  era  of  the  legal  constitution  of  the  plebeian  order,  and  the 
assignment  of  lands  to  this  body  out  of  the  conquered  territories. 
He  is  said  to  hare  reigned  twenty-four  years. 

522.  The  fourth  king  of  Rome  was  Tarquinius  Prisons,  or  Tarquin 
the  Elder.  The  accounts  of  his  reign  are  obscure  and  conflicting. 
By  some  his  parents  are  said  to  have  fled  from  Corinth  to  Tarquin'  iir* 
a  town  of  Etruria,  where  Tarquin  was  born :  by  others  m  TAiquth 
he  is  said  to  have  been  of  Etruscan  descent;  butNiebuhr  «•«*» 
believes  him  to  have  been  of  Latin  origin.  Having  taken  up  his 
residence  at  Rome  at  the  suggestion  of  his  wife  Tanaquil,  who  was 
celebrated  for  her  skill  in  auguries,  he  there  beoame  distinguished 
for  his  courage,  and  the  splendor  in  which  he  lived;  and  his  liber- 
ality and  wisdom  so  gained  him  the  favor  of  the  people  that,  when 
the  throne  became  vacant,  he  was  called  to  it  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  senate  and  citizens.    (617  B.  0.) 

23.  Tarquin  is  said  to  have  carried  on  soeoessfal  wars  against  the 
Etrns'eans,  Latins,  and  Sabines,  and  to  have  reduced  all  those  people 
under  the  Roman  dominion ;  but  his  reign  is  chiefly  memorable  on 
account  of  the  public  works  which  he  commenced  for  the  security 
and  improvement  of  the  city.    Among  these  were  the  embanking  of 

1.  OVtfe,  the  early  port  and  harbor  of  Rome,  once  a  place  of  great  wealth,  population,  and 
Important*,  vat  attoated  on  the  east  aide  of  the  Tiber,  near  Its  mouth,  fifteen  mites  from 
Rome.  Ortia,  which  atlll  Maine  to  anetonft  name,  ia  now  a  miserable  village  of  soaroely  a 
hundred  Inhabitants,  and  to  almost  uninhabitable,  from  Malaria ;  the  ferer  which  It  engenders 
carrying  off  annually  nearly  all  whom  necessity  confines  to  this  pestilential  region  during  the 
hetaaaaon.   TtelnvborofOrtmtocwmerelraahallowpooI.  (JKsp*  Kn\  VUL  and  JL> 

%  7nr*ntt*'n,  one  of  the  moat  powerful  elites  of  Etruria,  waa  about  ft  rty  miles  north-weal 
from  Rome,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Marta,  sarersl  inllos  from  Ito  saontb.  The  rains  of 
IWrifna  mtir,  the  sttoef  me  aaalsart  otty.   (Jtfaju  Xee,  VOX  and  JL) 
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the  Tiber;  the  sewers,  which  yet  remain,  for  draining  the  marshes 
and  lakes  in  the  vicinity  of  tho  capital ;  the  porticos  around  the 
market-place,  the  racecourse  of  the  circus,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
city  walls,  which  were  of  hewn  stone.  It  is  said  that  Tarqtdn,  after 
a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years,  was  assassinated  at  the  instigation  of 
the  sons  of  Aliens  Martins,  who  feared  that  he  would  secure  the  sue 
cession  to  his  son-in-law  Servins  Tollins,  his  own  favorite,  and  the 
darling  of  the  Roman  people.     (579  B.  fi.) 

24.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  sons  of  Aneus  Martins,  the 
senate  and  the  people  decided  that  Servins  should  rule  over  them. 
The  birth  of  this  man  is  said,  in  the  old  legends,  to  have  m  mrrm 
been  very  humble,  and  his  infancy  to  have  been  attended  mum. 
with  marvellous  omens,  which  foretold  his  future  greatness.  Of  his 
supposed  wars  with  the  revolted  Etrus'  cans  nothing  certain  is  known ; 
but  his  renown  as  a  law-giver  rests  on  more  substantial  grounds  than 
his  military  fame. 

25.  The  first  great  political  act  of  his  reign  was  the  institution  of 
the  census,  and  the  division  of  the  people  into  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  centuries,  whoee^rights  of  suffrage  and  military  duties  were 
regulated  on  the  basis  of  property  qualifications.  The  several  Latin 
communities  that  had  hitherto  been  allied  with  the  Romans  by  treaty 
he  now  incorporated  with  them  by  a  federal  union ;  and  to  render 
that  union  more  firm  and  lasting,  he  induoed  the  confederates  te 
unite  in  erecting  a  temple  on  Mount  Aventine  to  the  goddess  Diana, 
and  there  unitedly  to  celebrate  her  worship.  He  also  made  wise 
regulations  for  the  impartial  administration  of  justice,  prohibited 
bondage  for  debt,  and  relieved  the  people  from  the  oppressions  win 
which  they  already  began  to  be  harassed  by  the  higher  orders. 

26.  His  legislation  was  received  with  displeasure  by  the  patrioiane ; 
and  when  it  was  known  that  Servins  thought  of  resigning  the  crown,  and 
establishing  a  consular  form  of  government,  which  would  have  rendered 
a  change  of  his  laws  difficult,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  for  muaiiftg 
the  throne  to  Tarquinins,  sumamed  the  Proud,  a  son  of  the  famer 
king,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Servins.  The  old  hang  Servioi 
was  murdered  by  the  agents  of  Tarquin,  and  his  body  left  exposed 
in  the  street,  while  his  wicked  daughter  Tullia,  in  her  haste  to  eon* 
gratulate  her  husband  on  his  success,  drove  her  chariot  over  her 
father's  corpse,  so  that  her  garments  were  stained  wish  his  Wood. 
(535  B.  C.) 

?7.  The  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbua,  or  the  Proud,  waadiiti* 
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gvnwjed  by  a  atrial  of  tyrannical  usurpations,  which  mad*  his*  name 
odious  to  all  classes;  for  although  he  at  first  gratified  his  supporters 
by  diminishing  the  privileges  of  the  plebeians,  or  the  ^  takeout 
oommon  people,  he  soon  made  the  patricians  themselves  tob  p*oud. 
feel  the  weight  of  his  tyranny.  The  laws  of  Servius  wero  swept 
away — the  equality  of  civil  rights  abolished — and  even  the  ordinances 
of  reHgiea  suffered  to  fall  into  neglect.  But  although  Tarquin  was 
a  tyrant,  be  exalted  the  Roman  name  by  his  successful  wars,  and 
•ilianoes  with  she  surrounding  nations.  In  the  midst  of  his  successes) 
however,  be  was  disturbed  by  the  most  fearful  dreams  and  appalling 
prodigies.  He  dreamed  that  the  sun  changed  its  course,  rising  in 
r  the  west ;  and  that  when  the  two  rams  were  brought  to  him  for  sac- 
rifice, one  of  them  pushed  him  down  with  its  horns.  At  one  time  a 
serpent  crawled  from  the  altar  and  seised  the  flesh  which  he  had 
brought  for  sacrifice :  a  flock  of  vultures  attacked  an  eagle's  nest  in 
his  garden,  threw  out  the  unfledged  eaglets  upon  the  ground  and 
drove  the  old  birds  away ;  and  when  he  sent  to  Delphi  to  consult  the 
oracle,  the  responses  were  dark  and  fearful. 

28.  The  reverses  threatened  were  brought  upon  him  by  the  wick- 
edness  of  Sextus,  one  of  his  sons.  It  is  related  that  while  the  Ro- 
mans were  besieging  Ardea,1  a  Rutulian  city,  Sextos,  with  his 
brothers  Titus  and  Aruns,  and  their  cousin  Collatinus,  happened  to 
be  disputing,  over  their  wine,  about  the  good  qualities  of  their  wives, 
when,  to  settle  the  dispute,  they  agreed  to  visit  their  homes  by  sur- 
prise, and,  seeing  with  their  own  eyes  how  their  wives  were  then  em- 
ployed, thus  decide  which  was  the  worthiest  lady.  So  they  hastily 
rode,  first  to  Rome,  where  they  found  the  wives  of  the  three  Tar- 
quins  feasting  and  making  merry.  They  then  proceeded  to  Collating 
the  residence  of  Collatinus,  where,  although  it  was  then  late  at  night, 
they  found  his  wife  Lueretia,  with  her  maids  around  her,  all  busy 
working  at  the  loom.  On  their  return  to  the  camp  all  agreed  that 
Jjiteretaa  was  tho  worthiest  lady. 

29.  But  a  spirit  of  wicked  passion  had  seised  upon  Sextus,  and  a 
few  days  later  he  went  alone  to  Oollatia,  and  being  hospitably  lodged 
in  his  kinsman's  house,  violated  the  honor  of  Lueretia.     Thereupon 

L  .MKtdtyor  Lttt<ii»,ttd  the  capital  of  the  Botaliaa^WM  about twentj-four  mile* 
Sfle*nflMBjinM,aDdtni*enteftwUieata.  Somerotaaof  the  awjleitf  dtyartiUUYiaibte, 
enribearfteaaBMO/Aadea.    (JtfeyiNoe.  VIII.  tad  X.) 

t.  CUUfefa,  a  town  of  Lattaan,  wat  near  the  aoath  bank  of  the  river  Asia,  twelve  or  thirteen 
SSSM  naml  >em  Wiawi  ]!•  rein*  mmy  suH  be  traced  on  a  bul  which  bee  otteiaed  u»  nam  of 
feVJPLaaaX) 
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she  sent  in  haste  for  her  father,  and  husband,  and  other  relatirea, 
and  having  told  them  of  the  wicked  deed  of  Sextos,  and  made  that 
swear  that  they  would  avenge  it,  she  drew  a  knife  from  her  bosom 
and  stabbed  herself  to  the  heart  The  vow  was  renewed  over  the 
dead  body,  and  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  who  had  long  concealed  patri- 
otic resolutions  under  the  mask  of  pretended  stupidity,  and  thus 
saved  his  life  from  the  jealousy  of  Tarqutn,  exhibited  the  corpse  to 
the  people,  whom  he  influenced,  by  his  eloquence,  to  pronounce  sen- 
tence of  banishment  against  Tarquin  and  his  family,  and  to  declare 
that  the  dignity  of  king  should  be  abolished  forever.    (510  B.  0.) 


SECTION  II. 

TBI  ROHAN  REPUBLIC,   FROM  THS  ABOLITION  OF  ROYALTY,    510   R.O, 
TO  TBS  BEGINNING  OF  THE  WARS  WITH  OARTHAGR: 

263  b.  a  =  241  tsars. 

ANALYMB.  LReyiity  abolished.  The  laws  of  Sorrtns  reestablished.  Opwwuliesi- 
S.  Aristocratic  chancier  of  the  government.  The  struggle  between  the  patricians  and  ple- 
beians begins.— 3.  Extent  of  Roman  territory.— 4.  Conspiracy  in  mror  of  the  TanpalDa.  Biros'- 
oa*  wa»>-&  Conflicting  accounts.  Legend  of  the  Etrus' can  war.  [Oushimj— 6.  The  story 
of  Mutius  Ses9Y'  ola.— 7.  Farther  account  of  the  Roman  legend.  The  probable  truth.— «.  Ha- 
millatlng  condition  of  the  plebeians  after  the  Etrus'  can  war.— 9.  Continued  contentions.  The 
office  of  Dictator.— 10.  Orcusastaocee  of  the  first  PinaitA*  Ivsvrrrctmhi.  £  Vobcians.]— 1L 
Confusion.  Withdrawal  of  the  Plebeians.  [Nona  Seoer.]— 12.  The  terms  of  reconciliation. 
Office  and  power  of  the  Trisuhks.— 13.  League  with  the  Latins  and  Hernictans. — 14.  Vol- 
sctui  and  JEejriAS  wars.  Contradictory  statements.  [^Equians.  OotiofJ.]  Pioposalof 
OorioUnus.— 15.  His  trial— exile— and  war  against  the-Romans.— 16.  The  story  of  Clnchiatus.— 
17.  The  public  lands— and  the  fate  of  Spurius  Cassias.— 18.  Continued  demands  of  the  peopta. 
Election  and  office  of  the  Dsckm'  virs.— 19.  The  laws  of  the  decern'  Tirs.— «.  The  deessav 
▼Irs  are  oontiaaed  In  offioe  thatr  additional  laws— and  granny.— 21.  The  story  of  Virginia.— 
98.  Overthrow  of  the  decern'  virs,  and  death  of  Appius.— S3.  Plebeian  innovations.  The  oflos 
of  Cbmsors.— S4.  Roma,  as  Tiewed  by  the  surrounding  people,  arcumstances  thai  led  to  the 
war  with  Van.  PUoetton  of  Vett.]-*.  Destruction  of  Veil,  and  extension  of  Roman 
territory. 

96.  Gallic  Imr  asiox.  arcumstances  of  the  Introduction  of  the  Gauls  into  Italy.  [Chnlpme 
GanL}-97  The  Roman  ambassadors.  Conduct  of  Bronmttv-Se.  The  Rosaaoa  deJeatodty  the 
Gauls.  General  abandonment  of  Rome.  [The  AlUa.  Roman  Forum.}— 89.  Entrance  of  the 
Gauls  into  the  city.  Massacre  of  the  Senators.  Rome  plundered  and  burned.— 30  Vain  at* 
tempts  to  storm  the  citadel.  The  Roman  legend  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Game,  The  more 
probable  account.  [The  Venetians.]— 31.  The  rebuilding  of  Rome.— 32.  Renewal  of  the  Pi* 
aaiAM  akd  Patriciax  cowtbsts.  PhBanthropy  and  subsequent  history  of  laentknv— 33.  Con- 
tinued oppression  of  the  plebeians.- 34.  Great  reforms  made  by  Iidsrioa  Stoto  and  Lnetnt  «** 
tas.  The  office  of  Prjbtor.— 35.  Pi  ogress  of  the  Roman  power.  The  t 
flne  Bemnltes.}— 36.  First  8jioot«  war.  [Capua.]  League  with 
watv-17  tnooan  tAsacm  woHMnl  of  the  Romans,  sad  immmi  ntth 
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FtataJ-aB.  The  annate  declares  tint  treaty  void.  Magnanimity  of  Poatro*— 3».  The  tbus 
Samkitb  war.  Faio  of  Pontius.  [Um'bria.}— 40.  War  with  thr  Tamr-thcki  ajtd  Pyr* 
Bannv— 41.  Ffnt  encounter  of  Pyr'  rhua  with  the  Romans.— 48.  Pyr'  rhua  attempts  negotiation. 
Hie  second  battle*-43i  Story  of  the  generosity  of  FabricJaa,  and  magnanimity  of  Pyr' rhua, 
fjT  rhua  passes  over  to  Sicily— returns,  and  renews  the  war—is  defeated— and  abandons  Italy 
Boman  supremacy  orer  all  Italy.  [Rubicon.  Arnus.  Tuscan  Sea.]— 44.  Alliance  with  Egypt 
•killen  anairs.    Widening  circle  of  Boman  history. 

1.  As  narrated  at  the  close  of  the  previous  section,  royalty  was 
abolished  at  Borne,  after  an  existence  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
years.  The  whole  Boman  people  took  an  oath  that  whoever  should 
express  a  wish  to  rule  as  king  should  be  declared  an  outlaw.  The 
laws  of  Servius  were  reestablished,  and,  according  to  the 

code  which  he  had  proposed,  the  royal  power  was  in- 
trusted to  two  consuls  *  annually  elected.     The  first  chosen  were 
Butus  and  Collatinus. 

2.  From  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  and  the  downfall  of  mon- 
archy, is  dated  the  commencement  of  what  is  called  the  Roman 
Republic,  Yet  the  government  was  at  this  time  entirely  aristo- 
oratical ;  for  all  political  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility, 
from  whom  the  consuls  wege  chosen,  and  there  was  no  third  party 
to  hold  the  balance  of  power  between  them  and  the  people.  Hence 
arose  a  struggle  between  these  two  divisions  of  the  body  politic ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  balance  was  properly  adjusted  by  the  in- 
creased privileges  of  the  plebeians,  and  a  more  equal  distribution  of 
power,  that  the  commonwealth  attained  that  strength  and  influence 
which"  preeminently  exalted  Borne  above  the.  surrounding  nations. 

3.  The  territory  possessed  by  Borne  under  the  last  of  the  kings 
is  known,  from  a  treaty  made  with  Carthage  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Bepublio,  to  have  extended  at  least  seventy  miles  along  the  coast 
south  of  the  Tiber.  Yet  all  this  sea-coast  was  destined  to  be  lost 
to  Borne  by  civil  dissensions  and  bad  government,  before  her  power 
was  to  be  firmly  established  there. 

a.  The  esawnir  had  at  first  nearly  the  same  power  aa  the  kings;  and  an  other  magistrates' 
were  subject  to  them,  except  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  They  summoned  the  meetings  of  the 
senate  and  of  the  assemblies  of  the  people— they  had  the  chief  direction  of  the  foreign  affairs 
of  the  goTernment  they  levied  soldier*,  appointed  moat  of  the  military  offlcera,  and;  m  lime 
of  war,  had  wpreme  command  of  the  armies.  In  dangerous  conjunctures  they  were  armed 
with  absolute  power  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  that  u  they  should  take  care  that  the  republic 
receives  no  harm."  Their  badges  of  office  were  the  to/c  prmUzUy  or  mantle  bordered  with 
purple,  and  an  ivory  sceptre ;  and  when  they  appeared  la  public  they  were  accompanied  by 
tweire  officers  called  [Ut*r*,  each  of  whom  carried  a  bundle  of  rods,  (/«'«#,)  with  an  ana 
{s0ckris)  placed  in  the  middle  of  them  j— the  former  denoting  the  power  of  aooorgUg,  or  of 
L  the  latter ^  the  power  of  life  and  ieaih. 
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4  The  efforts  of  Tarquin  to  recover  the  throne  gave  rise  to  a  con- 
spiracy among  some  of  the  younger  patricians  who  had  shared  in 
the  tyrant's  extortions. .  Among  the'  conspirators  were  the  sons  of 
Brutus ;  and  the  duty  of  pronouncing  their  fate  devolved  upon  the 
consul  their  father,  who,  laying  aside  parental  affection,  and  acting 
the  part  of  the  magistrate  only,  condemned  them  to  death.  The 
n.  anov'oA*  cause  of  the  Tarquins  was  also  espoused  by  the  Ettas'- 
war.  cans,  to  whom  they  had  fled  for  protection,  and  thus  a  war 
was  kindled  between  the  two  people. 

5.  The  accounts  of  the  events  and  results  of  this  war  are  exceed- 
ingly conflicting.  The  ancient  Roman  legend  relates  that  when 
Porsenna,  king  of  Clusium,1  the  most  powerful  of  the  Etrus' can 
princes,  led  an  overwhelming  force  against  Rome,  the  Romans  were 
at  first  repulsed,  and  fled  across  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  Tiber; 
and  that  the  army  was  saved  by  the  valor  of  Horatius  Codes,  who 
alone  defended  the  pass  against  thousands  of  the  enemy,  until  the 
bridge  was  broken  down  in  the  rear,  when  he  plunged  into  the  stream, 
and,  amid  a  shower  of  darts,  safely  regained  the  opposite  shore. 

6.  It  is  farther  related,  that  when  Porsenna  had  reduced  Rene 
to  extremities  by  famine,  a  young  man,  Mutius  Scsbv7  ola,  undertook, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Senate,  to  assassinate  the  invading  king. 
Making  his  way  into  the  Etrus'  can  camp,  he  slew  one  of  the  king's 
attendants,  whom  he  mistook  for  Porsenna.  Being  disarmed,  and 
threatened  with  torture,  he  scornfully  thrust  his  right  hand  into  the 
flame,  where  he  held  it  .until  it  was  consumed,  to  show  that  the  rack 
had  no  terrors  for  him.  The  king,  admiring  such  heroism,  gave  him 
his  life  and  liberty,  when  Soaev'  ola  warned  him,  as  a  token  of  grati- 
tude, to  make  peace,  for  that  three  hundred  young  patricians,  as  brave 
as  himself,  had  conspired  to  destroy  him,  and  that  he,  Sossv'  ola,  had 
only  been  chosen  by  lot  to  make  the  first  attempt 

7.  The  Roman  legend  asserts  that  Porsenna,  alarmed  for  his  lifc* 
offered  terms  of  peace,  which  were  agreed  upon.  And  yet  it  is  known, 
from  other  evidence,  that  the  Romans,  about  this  time,  surrendered 
their  city,  and  became  tributary  to  the  Etrus'  cans ;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  when,  soon  after,  Porsenna  was  defeated  in  a  war  with  the 
Latins,  the  Romans  embraced  the  opportunity  to  regain  their  inde- 
pendence. 

8.  It  was  only  while  the  attempts  of  the  Tarquins  to  regain  the 

t  OMm,  mow  Cktmri,  wm  a  town  of  fllrftrla,  fhuted  o*  U»  twtim  befek  «f  0»  *«* 
Cto^%ftMbolai70CUMinMrtia»iii«lKlttf-av««y|»  Mrtfc<pMtfrN»B«Mt  (4f*X4  W 
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throne  excited  alarm,  and  the  Barns' can  war  continued,  that  the  go*- 
ernment  voder  the  first  consols  was  administered  with  justice  and 
moderation.  When  these  dangers  were  over,  the  patricians  again 
began  to  exert  their  tyranny  over  the  plebeians,  and  as  nearly  all 
the  wealth  of  the  State  had  been  engrossed  by  the  former,  the  latter 
were  reduced  to  a  condition  differing  little  from  the  most  abject 
slavery.  A  decree  against  a  plebeian  debtor  made  not  only  him, 
but  his  children  also,  slaves  to  the  creditor,  who  might  imprison, 
scourge,  or  otherwise  maltreat  them. 

9.  The  contentions  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  were  as 
length  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  time  of  war  the  latter  re- 
fused to  enlist ;  and  as  the  consuls,  for  some  cause  now  unknown, 
oould  not  be  confided  in,  the  plebeians  were  induced  to  consent  to 
the  creation  of  a  dictator,  who,  during  six  months,  had  m.  office  or 
supreme  power,  not  only  over  patricians,  plebeians,  and  mutator.  ' 
consols,  but  also  over  the  laws  themselves.  Under  a  former  law  of 
Talerius  the  people  had  the  right  of  appeal  from  a  sentence  of  the 
consul  to  a  general  assembly  of  the  citizens ;  but  from  the  decision 
of  the  dictator  there  was  no  appeal,  and  as  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Senate,  this  office  gave  additional  power  to  the  patrician  order.* 

10.  During  a  number  of  years  dictators  continued  to  be  appointed 
in  times  of  great  public  danger ;  but  they  gave  only  a  temporary 
calm  to  the  popular  dissensions.  It  was  during  a  war  with  the  Yol- 
Boians1  and  Sabines  that  the  long-accumulating  resentment  of  the 
plebeians  against  the  patricians  first  broke  forth  in  open  r?.  jlkwsan 
insurrection.  An  old  man,  haggard  and  in  rags,  pale  wwjmrschgic 
and  famishing,  escaping  from  his  creditor's  jnison,  and  bearing  the 
marks  of  cruel  treatment,  implored  the  aid  of  the  people.  A  crowd 
gathered  around  him.  He  showed  them  the  scars  that  he  had  re- 
ceived in  war,  and  he  -was  recognized  as  a  brave  captain  who  had 
fought  for  hie  country  in  eight  and  twenty  battles.  His  house  and 
farm-yard  having  been  plundered  bythe  enemy  in  the  Etrus'  can  war, 

L  The  r*lM«uu  were  the  most  southern  of  the  tribes  that  Inhabited  Letlnm.  Tbetr  terri- 
tory, ertendlag  along  the  eout  southward  from  Antinm  about  Sty  mile*  mmd  wtthottiee 
aaled  wilt  nhasdy  aim  varlltefnee,    ( jtfsa*  Hoe.  V IIL  and  X.) 

a.  TfceoStoe  of  dictator  had  existed  at  Alba  and  ether  Latin  towns  long  before  thii  time. 
the  authority  of  all  the  other  magistrate*,  except  that  of  the  tribunes,  (see  p.  138*'  ©eased  at 
soon  as  the  dictator  was  appointed.  He  had  the  power  of  life  and  death,  except  per- 
haps hi  the  ease  of  knights  and  senators,  and  from  his  decision  there  was  no  appeal ;  hot  for 
any  abuse  of  Us  power  he  might  be  called  to  account  after  his  resignation  or  the  expiration  of 
htotermofofflce.  At  nrst  the  dictator  was  taken  from  the  patrician  ranks  only ;  bat  about  the 
yw8»*att  was  opened  by  C-Marclus  to  the  plebe^  See  Niebuhi's  Rome,  U  870 
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famine  had  first  compelled  him  to  sell  his  all,  and  then  to  borrow; 
and  when  he  could  not  pay,  hie  creditors  had  obtained  judgment 
against  him  and  his  two  sons,  and  had  put  them  in  chains.  (495 
B.  0.) 

1 1.  Confusion  and  uproar  spread  through  the  city!  All  who  had 
been  pledged  for  debt  were  clamorous  for  relief;  the  people  spurned 
the  summons  to  enlist  in  the  legions ;  compulsion  was  impossible, 
and  the  Senate  knew  not  how  to  act.  At  length  the  {nromiaes  of  the 
consuls  Appeased  the  tumult ;  but  finally  the  plebeians,  after  having 
been  repeatedly  deceived,  deserted  their  officers  in  the  very  midst 
of  war,  and  marched  in  a  body  to  Mons  Sacer,1  or  the  Sacred  Mount, 
within  three  miles  of  Rome,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  vast  mul- 
titude of  their  discontented  brethren.  (493  B.  0.) 

12.  After  much  negotiation,  a  reconciliation  was  finally  effected 
on  the  terms  that  all  contracts  of  insolvent  debtors  should  be  can- 
celled ;  that  those  who  had  incurred  slavery  for  debt  should  recover 
their  freedom ;  that  the  Valerian  law  should  be  enforced,  and  tbtt 
two  annual  magistrates,  (afterwards  increased  to  five,)  called  trtb- 

v.  tribune*  unes*  whose  persons  were  to  be  inviolable,  should  be 

of  thi     chosen  by  the  people  to  watch  over  their  rights,  and  pre* 

M0WJL     vent  any  abuses  of  authority.    It  will  be  seen  that  the 

power  of  the  tribunes,  so  humble  in  its  origin,  eventually  acquired  a 

preponderating  influence  in  the  State,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 

monarchical  supremacy. b 

13.  During  the  same  year  that  the  office  of  the  tribunes  was 
created,  a  perpetual  league  was  made  with  the  Latins,  (493  B.  C) 
and  seven  years  later  with  the  Hernicians,  who  inhabited  the  north- 
eastern parts  of  Latium,  both  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  in  the 
contracting  parties,  and  not,  as  before,  on  the  basis  of  Soman  supe- 

L  TIM  M—  «iMr,  or  "Stand  Mountain""  to  a  low  image  of  eendsiiBi  UK*  extssdaf 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Aula,  near  Its  ennlnance  with  the  Tiber,  shoot  three  miles  fto» 
Borne.    ( Map*  Not.  VOL  and  X.) 

a.  The  trihmt*  •/  the  people  wore  bo  external  marks  of  distinction ;  but  an  officer  called 
•rater  attended  them,  to  clear  the  way  and  summon  people.  Their  chief  power  at  Snt  oca- 
slated  In  preventing,  or  arresting,  by  the  word  veto,  "I  fbrbM,»aay  miasm*  wMsh  taey 
thought  detrimental  to  the  InteresU  of  the  people. 

b.  After  the  plebeians  had  withdrawn  to  the  u  Sacred  Mount,"  the  Senate  despatched  a* 
embassy  of  ten  men,  headed  by  Menenius  Agrippa,  to  treat  with  the  Insurgents.  Agrlpps  b 
said,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  related  to  the  people  the  since  well-known  able  of  the  BfUftai 
the  Members.  The  latter,  provoked  at  seeing  all  the  fruits  of  their  toil  and  care  applied  ts 
the  use  of  the  belly,  refused  to  perform  any  more  labor;  In  consequence  of  which  the  whole 
body  we*  to  danger  of  perishing.  The  people  understood  the  moral  of  the  mWsjSad  ws» 
mady  to  eater  upon  a  negotiation. 
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mrity.  These  leagues  made  with  cities  that  were  onoe  subject  to 
the  Romans,  show  that  the  Roman  power  had  been  greatly  dimin- 
ished by  the  plebeian  and  aristocratic  contentions  in  the  early  years 
of  the  Republic. 

14.  In  the  interval  between  these  treaties,  occurred  important 
wars  with  the  Vokcians  and  JSqnians.1     The  historical  TL  volsotak 
contradictions  of  this  period  are  so  numerous,  that  little   a*d  jsqui- 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  details  of  these  wars ;  but    AN  WAW* 
it  is  evident  that  the  Yolscians  and  JEquians  were  defeated,  and  that 
Cains  Maroius,  a  Roman  nobleman,  acquired  the  surname  of  Corioli- 
bus  from  his  bravery  at  the  capture  of  the  Volscian  town  of  Corioli* 
and  that  Lucius  Quinctius,  called  Cincinnitns,  acquired  great  dis- 
tinction by  his  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  JSquians.     Coriolanus 
belonged  to  the  patrician  order,  and  wad  an  enemy  of  the  tribunes; 
and  it  is  related  that  when,  during  a  famine,  a  Sicilian  prince  sent  a 
large  supply  of  corn  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  citizens,  Coriola- 
nus proposed  in  the  Senate  that  the  plebeians  should  not  share  in 
the  subsidy  until  they  had  surrendered  the  privileges  which  they  had 
acquired  by  their  recent  secession. 

15.  The  rage  of  the  plebeians  was  excited  by  this  proposition,  and 
they  would  have*  proceeded  to  violence  against  Coriolanus,  had  not 
the  tribunes  summoned  him  to  trial  before  the  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  senators  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  save  him,  but  the 
commons  condemned  him  to  exile.  Enraged  by  this  treatment,  he 
went  over  to  the  Volsoians — was  appointed  a  general  in  their  armies 
—and,  after  defeating  the  Romans  in  several  engagements,  laid  siege 
to  the  city,  which  must  have  surrendered  had  not  a  deputation  of 
Roman  matrons,  headed  by  the  wife  and  the  mother  of  Coriolanus, 
prevailed  upon  him.  to  grant  his  countrymen  terms  of  peace.  It  is 
said  that  on  his  return  to  the  Yolscians  he  lost  his  life  in  a  popular 
tumult ;  but  a  tradition  relates  that  he  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age, 
and  that  he  was  often  heard  to  exclaim,  "  How  miserable  is  the  con- 
dition of  an  old  man  in  banishment." 

16.  It  is  related  that  .during  the  war  with  the  iEquians  the  enemy 
had  surrounded  the  Roman  consul  in  a  defile,  where  there  was  neither 
forage  for  the  horses  nor  food  for  the  men.     In  this  extremity,  the 

h  The  JEquian§  dwelt  principally  In  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ante,  north  of  that  stream,  and 
between  the  Sablw*  and  the  MaraL    {M»r$  Not,  VIII.  and  X.) 

8.  G»HW t  le  supposed  to  have  been  about  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  miles  south-east  Iron 
Rome.  A  hill  now  known  by  the  name  of  Mont*  Qiove,  le  thought,  with  tome  degree  ofprob- 
abUUy,  to  represent  the  site  of  this  andont  VotoeUn  dty.   (*«»No.X.) 
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Senate  mad  people  chose  Cmouinitu  dictator,  and  sending  in  haste 
to  inform  him  of  his  election,  the  deputies  found  him  at  work  in  ha 
field,  dressed  in  the  plain  habit  of  a  Roman  fanner.  After  he  had 
put  on  his  toga,  or  cloak,  that  he  might  receive  the  message  of  the 
.Senate  in  a  becoming  manner,  he  was  sainted  as  dictator,  and  con- 
ducted into  the  city.  He  soon  raised  an  arm y,  surrounded  the  enemy, 
and  took  their  whole  force  prisoners,  and  at  the  end  of  sixteen  day*, 
having  accomplished  the  deliverance  of  his  country,  resigned  hk 
power,  and  returned  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  private  life.* 

17.  The  first  acquisitions  of  territory  made  by  the  Romans  appear 
to  have  been  divided  among  the  people  at  large;  but  of  late  the  con- 
quered lands  had  been  suffered  to  pass,  by  connivance,  occupation,  or 
purchase,  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the  patricians.  The  complamto 
of  the  plebeians  on  this  subject  at  length  induced  one  of  the  consul*, 
Spurius  Caseins,  to  propose  a  division  of  recently-conquered  lands 
into  small  estates,  for  the  poorer  classes,  who,  he  maintained,  were 
justly  entitled  to  their  proportionate  share,  as  their  valor  amd  labon 
had  helped  to  acquire  them.  But  while  this  proposition  alarmed 
the  Senate  and  patricians  with  danger  to  their  property,  the  motives 
Of  Caasius  appear  to  have  been  distrusted  by  all  classes,  for  he  was 
charged  with  aiming  at  kingly  power,  and,  being  convicted,  was  ig- 
ftominiously  beheaded,  and  his  house  rased  to  the  ground.  (458  B.  C.) 

18.  Still  the  people  continued  to  demand  a  share  hi  the  conquered 
lands,  now  forming  the  estates  of  the  wealthy,  and,  as  the  only  *»J 
of  evading  the  difficulty,  the  Senate  kept  the  nation  almost  constantly 
involved  in  war.  During  thirty  years  succeeding  the  death  of  Ost- 
eins, the  history  of  the  Republic  is  occupied  with  desultory  wars 
waged  against  the  JEquians  and  Volsoians,  and  with  continued  strug- 
gles between  the  patricians  and  plebeians.  At  length  the  tribunes 
succeeded  m  getting  their  number  increased  from  five  to  ten,  when 
the  Senate,  despairing  of  being  able  to  divert  the  people  any  longer 
from  their  purpose,  consented  to  the  appointment  of  ten  person*, 

vn.  the     hence  called  decern' vtrs}  who  were  to  compile  a  body  of 
aw"*™-  laws  for  the  commonwealth,  and  to  exercise  all  the  pow- 
ers of  government  until  the  laws  should  be  completed.     (451  B.  0.) 

19.  After  several  months'  deliberation,  this  body  produced  a  cods 

a.  It  tbonld  bo  remarked  here,  that  the  atorr  of  Ctoelanataa  formed  wo  aabject  of  a  bow* 
fid  poem,  tothe  eubotanoo  of  whieh  moat  writon  have  given  tho  credit  of  htotoncal  •*** 
ttcttjr,  although  Nlebabr  hat  ahown  that  the  troth  of  the  legend  will  not  aland  the  to*  * 
erlUciem.   (See  Nlehuhr,  ToLU.no,  lft*4.and  AisaU*  feme*  tp*m^  endnote*) 
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erf  law*,  engraven  on  ten  tables,  which  continued,  down  to  the  time 
ef  the  emperors,  to  be  the  basis  of  the  civil  and  penal  jurisprudence 
of  the  Roman  people,  though  almost  concealed  from  view  under  the 
enormous  mass  of  additions  piled  upon  H.  The  new  constitution 
timed  at  establishing  the  legal  equality  of  all  the  citizens,  and  there 
waa  a  show  of  dividing  the  great  offices  of  State  equally  between  patri- 
eeass  and  plebeians,  but  the  exact  character  of  the  ten  tables  cannot 
sow' be  satisfactorily  distinguished  from  two  others  that  were  sub- 
sequently enacted. 

ftO.  After  the  task  of  the  decemvirs  had  been  completed,  all  classes 
wilted  in  continuing  their  office  for  another  year ;  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  patricians  and  plebeians  was  elected ;  but  the  former  appear 
to  have  sought  seats  in  the  government  for  the  purpose  of  overthrow- 
ing the  constitution.  The  decemvirs  now  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
enaeted  two  additional  tables  of  laws,  by  which  the  plebeians  were 
greatly  oppressed,  for,  among  the  laws  attributed  to  the  twelve  tables, 
we  find  that  although  all  classes  were  liable  to  imprisonment  for 
debt,  y«t  the  pledging  of  the  person  affected  plebeians  only, — that  the 
latter  were  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  public  lands, — that 
their  intermarriage  with  patrieians  was  prohibited, — and  that  consuls 
exmki  be  elected  from  the  patrician  order  only.  Moreover,  the  de- 
oemiDB  now  refused  to  lay  down  the  powers  of  government  which 
had  bean  temporarily  granted  them,  and,  secretly  supported  by  the 
,  ruled  without  control,  thus  establishing  a  tyrannical  oli- 


21.  At  lengt£  a  private  injury  accomplished  what  wrongs  of  a 
)  public  nature  had  foiled  to  effect.     Appius  Claudius,  a  leading 

decemvir,  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Virginia,  daughter  of 
Virginias,  a  patrician  officer;  but  finding  her  betrothed  to  another,  in 
order  to  accomplish  his  purpose  he  procured  a  base  dependant  to 
eUim  her  as  his  slave.  As  had  been  concerted,  Virginia  was  brought 
before  the  tribunal  of  Appius  himself,  who,  by  an  iniquitous  decision, 
ordered  her  to  be  surrendered  to  the  claimant  Xt  was  then  that  the 
distracted  lather,  having  no  other  means  of  preserving  his  daughter's 
honor,  stabbed  her  to  the  heart  in  the  presence  of  the  court  and  the 
assembled  people.  (448  B.  G.) 

22.  A  general  indignation  against  the  deoemvirs  spread  through  the 
city ;  the  army  took  part  with  the  people ;  the  power  of  the  decem- 
virs was  overthrown ;  and  the  ancient  forms  of  government  were  re- 
stored ;  while  additional  rights  were  conceded  to  the  eosnmone,  by 
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giving  to  their  votes,  in  certain  cum,  the  authority  of  kw.  Appro*, 
having  been  impeached,  died  in  prison,  probably  by  his  own  hand, 
before  the  day  appointed  for  his  trial 

23.  Other  plebeian  innovations  followed.  After  a  difficult  strug- 
gle the  marriage  law  was  repealed,  (B.  G.  445,)  and  two  years  later 
military  tribunes,  with  consular  powers,  were  chosen  from  the  ple- 
beian ranks.  One-  important  duty  of  the  consuls  had  been  the  taking 
of  the  census  once  in  every  five  years,  and  a  sew  distribution  of  the 
people,  at  such  times,  among  the  different  classes  or  ranks,  according 
to  their  property,  character,  and  families.  But  the  patricians,  un- 
willing that  this  power  should  devolve  upon  the  plebeians,  stipulated 
that  these  duties  of  the  consular  office  should  be  disjoined  from  the 
military  tribuneship,  and  conferred  upon  two  new  officers  of  patrician 

vni.  office  birth,  who  were  denominated  censors  p  and  thus  the 
of  ceksobs.  long-continued  efforts  of  the  people  to  obtain,  from  their 

own  number,  the  election  of  officers  with  full  consular  powers,  were 

defeated. 

24.  But  while  dissensions  continued  to  mark  the.  domestic  ooanoib 
of  the  Romans  with  the  appearance  of  divided  strength  and  wasted 
energies,  the  state  of  affairs  presented  a  different  aspect  to  the  sur- 
rounding people.  They  saw  in  Borne  only  a  nation  of  warriors  that 
had  already  reoovered  the  strength  it  had  lost  by  a  revolutionary 
change  of  government,  and  thai  was  now  marching  on  to  increased 
dominion  without  any  signs  of  weakness  in  the  foreign  wan  it  had  to 
maintain.  Veii,1  the  wealthiest  and  most  important  of  the  Etruscan 
cities,  had  long  been  a  check  to  the  progress  of  the  Romans  north  of 
the  Tiber,  and  had  often  sought  occasion  to  provoke  hostilities  with 

dl  was     the  young  republic.    At  length  the  chief  of  die  people 
with  vxu.  0f  v&i  p^  to 'death  the  Roman  ambassadors;  and  the 
Roman  Senate,  being  refused  satisfaction  for  the  outrage,  formally 
resolved  that  Veii  should  be  destroyed. 

25.  The  Etruscan  armies  that  marched  to  the  rolief  of  Veii  were 

t  nut,  numerous  remains  of  which  still  exist,  was  about  twelve  miles  north  from  Rome,  at 
•  FlaMBOVknowiibyttMBmnMorrAiMtoApikMc.    ( Map*  Nos.  VIIL  and  X.) 

a.  An  important  duty  of  the  ctnsor$  was  that  of  inspecting  the  morals  of  the  people.  They 
had  the  power  of  inflicting  various  marks  of  disgrace  upon  those  who  deserved  it,— such  as  ex- 
cluding a  senator  from  the  senate-bouse—depriving  a  knight  of  hla  public  horse  If  he  did  not 
take  proper  care  of  It ;— and  of  punishing,  in  various  ways,  those  who  did  not  cultivate  their 
grounds  properly— those  who  lived  too  toft*  unmarried— end  those  who  were  of  dissolute  mor- 
als. They  had  charge,  also,  of  the  public  works,  and  of  letting  out  the  public  lands,  the 
•flea  of  censor  was  esteemed  highly  honorable.  In  allusion  to  the  severity  with  which  Catt 
UwfitediaolbsrgBdUsduu^heiscoinao^ 
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repeatedly  defeated  by  the  Roman  legions,  and  the  people  of  V en 
were  finally  compelled  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their  city,  which  was 
taken  by  the  Eoman  dictator,  Camillas,  after  a  blockade  and  siege 
of  nearly  ten  years.  (396  B.  G.)  The  spoil  taken  from  the  con- 
quered city  was  given  to  the  army,  the  captives  were  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State,  and  the  ornaments  and  images  of  the  gods  were 
transferred  to  Rome.  The  conquerors  also  wreaked  their  vengeance 
on  the  towns  which  had  aided  V6ii  in  the  war,  and  the  Roman  territory 
was  extended  farther  north  of  the  Tiber  than  at  any  previous  period. 

26.  But  while  the  Romans  were  enjoying  the  imaginary  security 
which  these  successful  wars  had  given  them,  they  were  suddenly  as- 
sailed by  a  new  enemy,  which  threatened  the  extinction  of  the  Ro- 
man name.  During  the  recent  Etruscan  wars,  a  vast  horde  of  barb* 
xians  of  the  Gallic  or  Celtic  race  had  crossed  the  Alps  x.  gallic 
from  the  unknown  regions  of  the  north,  and  had  sat  down  unusiov. 
in  the  plains  of  Northern  Italy,  in  the  country  known  as  Cisalpine 
GauL1  Tradition  relates  that  an  injured  citizen  of  Clusium,  an 
Etruscan  city,  went  over  the  mountains  to  these  Gauls,  taking  with 
bim  a  quantity  of  the  fruits  and  wines  of  Italy,  and  promised  these 
rude  people  that  if  they  would  leave  their  own  inhospitable  country 
and  follow  him,  the  land  which  produced  all  these  good  things 
should  be  theirs,  for  it  was  inhabited  by  an  unwarlike  race ;  where* 
upon  the  whole  Gallic  people,  with  their  women  and  children,  crossed 
tiie  Alps,  and  marched  direct  to  Clusium.  (391  B.  C.) 

27.  Certain  it  is  that  the  people  of  Clusium  sought  aid  from  the  Ro* 
mans,  who  sent  three  of  the  nobility  to  remonstrate  with  the  Brennus, 
or  chieftain  of  the  Gauls,  but  as  the  latter  treated  them  with  derision, 
they  forgot  their  sacred  character  as  ambassadors,  and  joined  the. 
Olusianfl  in  a  sally  against  the  besiegers.  Immediately  Brennus. 
ordered  a  retreat,  that  he  might  not  be  guilty  of  shedding  the  blood 
of  ambassadors,  and  forthwith  demanded  satisfaction  of  the  Roman 
senate;  and  when  this  was  refused  he  broke  up  his  camp  before 
Clusium  and  took  up  his  march  for  Rome  at  the  head  of  seventy 
thousand  of  his  people. 

28.  Eleven  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  AT  ia,1  a  battle 

h  CW^Gfa«/,meanh*a€taUthUskle<^  from  u  Gaul  to- 

yund  the  Alps,"  embraced  all  that  portion  of  Northern  Italy  that  was  watered  by  the  ri  ver  Fo 
aid  Its  numerous  tributaries,  **fr""«"g  Booth  on  the  Adriatic  coait  to  the  river  Rubicon,  and 
e»0»  Tuscan  ooaat  to  the  river  Macra,    {M«t  So.  IX.) 

*Tbe.tf'isiK>wthe^w«5  a  emaUdreamtbat  S^  the  tuft, 

iidOm  north-east  from  Rome.   (.M*No.X.> 
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til  fought,  and  the  Ramans,  forty  thousand  in  number,  were  defeat* 
**L   (390  B.  0.)    Brennns  meditated  a  sadden  march  to  Rome  to  cob-         I 
gemmate  hk  victory,  but  his  troops,  abandoning  themselves  to  pillage,         I 
rioting,  and  drunkenness,  refused  to  obey  the  voice  of  their  leader,         j 
and  thus,  the  attack  being  delayed,  the  existence  of  the  Roman  na- 
tion was  saved.     The  defeat  on  the  AT  ia  had  rendered  it  impossible 
so  defend  the  city,  but  a  thousand  armed  Romans  took  possession  of 
the  eapitol  and  the  oitadel,  and  laying  in  a  store  of  provisions  deter- 
mined to  maintain  their  post  to  the  last  extremity,  while  the  mass  of 
the  population  sought  refuge  in  the  neighboring  towns,  bearing  with 
them  their  riches,  and  the  principal  objects  of  their  religions  venera- 
tion.    But  while  the  rest  of  the  people  quitted  their  homes,  eighty 
priests  and  patricians  of  the  highest  rank,  deeming  it  intolerable  to 
survive  the  republic  and  the  worship  of  the  gods,  sat  down  in  the 
Forum,1  in  their  festal  robes,  awaiting  death. 

29.  Onward  came  the  Gauls  in  battle  array,  with  horns  and 
trumpets  blowing,  but  inding  the  walls  deserted,  they  burst  open  the 
gates  and  entered  the  eity,  which  they  found  desolate  and  death-like. 
They  marched  cautiously  on  till  they  came  to  the  Forum,  where,  ia 
solemn  stillness,  sat  the  aged  priests,  and  chiefs  of  the  senate,  look- 
ing like  beings  of  another  world.  The  wild  barbarians,  seised  with 
awe  at  such  a  spectacle,  doubted  whether  the  gods  had  not  come 
down  to  save  the  eity  or  to  avenge  it  At  length  a  Gaul  went  up  to 
one  of  the  priests  and  gently  stroked  his  white  beard,  but  the  old  man 
indignantly  repelled  the  insolence  by  a  stroke  of  his  ivory  sceptre. 
He  was  cut  down  on  the  spot,  and  his  death  was  the  signal  of  a 
general  massacre.  Then  the  plundering  commenced :  fires  broke  out 
in  several  quarters ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  whole  city,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  houses  on  the  Pal'atine,  was  burnt  to  the  ground.* 
(890  B.  G.) 

80.  The  Gauls  made  repeated  attempts  to  storm  the  citadel,  but 
in  vain.  They  attempted  to  climb  up  the  rocks  in  the  night,  bat 
the  cackling  of  the  sacred  geese  in  the  temple  of  Jnno  awoke  Mar- 
cus Man7  tins,  who  hurled  the  foremost  Gaul  headlong  down  the 

1.  The  Roman  Arms  wm  a  large  opes  apace  between  theOepltolme  and  Pel'  attne  hills,  war- 
rounded  by  porticos,  shops,  fcc^  where  assemblies  oTtha  people  were  generally  held,  Justiee 
administered,  and  ftablic  borineai  transacted.  It  U  now  a  mere  open  space  strewed  for  tfee 
most  part  with  ruins,  which,  in  the  course  of  centuries!  have  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  af 
to  raise  the  surface  from  fifteen  to  twenty  met  abore  its  ancient  lereL   Seep.  568. 


twitters  have  gfosj  me  dam  «f  the  taking  of  Soma  by  the  Oasm/ft  m  1 
J0BS.O. 
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precipice,  and  prevented  the  ascent  of  those  who  were  mounting  after 
Mm.  At  length  famine  began  to  be  felt  by  the  garrison.  But  the 
host  of  the  besiegers  was  gradually  melting  away  by  sickness  and 
want,  and  Brennus  agreed,  for  a  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  to  quit 
Rome  and  its  territory.  According  to  the  old  Roman  legend,  Ca- 
mil'  lus  entered  the  city  with  an  army  while  the  gold  was  being 
weighed,  and  rudely  accosting  Brennus,  and  saying,  "°  It  is  the  custom 
of  us  Romans  to  ransom  our  country,  not  with  gold,  but  with  iron,7' 
ordered  the. gold  to  be  carried  back  to  the  temple,  whereupon  a  bat- 
tle ensued,  and  the  Gauls  were  driven  from  the  city.  A  more  proba- 
ble account,  however,  relates  that  the  Gauls  were  suddenly  called 
home  to  protect  their  own  country  from  an  invasion  of  the  Venetians.1 
According  to  Polybius  this  great  Gallic  invasion  took  place  in  the 
same  year  that  the  "  peace  of  Antalcidas"  was  concluded  between 
the  Greeks  aJS  Persians.     (See  p.  89.) 

3 1.  The  walls  and  houses  of  Borne  had  now  to  be  built  anew,  and 
bo  great  did  the  task  appear  that  the  citizens  clamored  for  a  removal 
to  V&i ;  but  the  persuasion  of  Camil'  lus,  and  a  lucky  omen,  in- 
duced them  to  remain  in  their  ancient  situation.  Yet  they  were  not 
allowed  to  rebuild  their  dwellings  in  peace,  for  the  surrounding  na- 
tions, the  Sabines  only  excepted,  made  war  upon  them ;  but  their 
attacks  were  repelled,  and  one  after  another  they  were  made  to  yield 
to  the  sway  of  Borne,  which  ultimately  became  the  sovereign  city  of 
Italy. 

32.  Soon  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  the  old  contests  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians  were  renewed,  with  all  their  former  vio 
lence.    The  cruelties  exercised  towards  helpless  credit-  xk.  plebeian 
ors  appear  to  have  aroused  the  sympathies  of  the  patrician  A%^I?^i 
Man'  lius,  the  brave  defender  of  the  capitol,  for  he  sold       tests. 
the  most  valuable  part  of  his  inheritance,  and  declared  that  so  long 
as  a  single  pound  remained  no  Boman  should  be  carried  into  bondage 
for  debt.     Henceforward  he  was  regarded  as  the  patron  of  the  poor, 
but  for  some  hasty  words  was  thrown  into  prison  for  slandering  tho 
government,  and  for  sedition.    Beleased  by  the  clamors  of  the  mul- 
titude, he  was  afterwards  accused  of  aspiring  to  kingly  authority ; 
and  the  more  common  account  states  that  he  was  convicted  of  treason, 
and  sentenced  to  be  thrown  headlong  from  the  Tarp6ian  rook,  the 
scene  of  his  former  glory.    But  another  account  states  that,  being 

L  The  riMtitMumi  people  of  ancient  Italy  who  dwelt  north  of  the  month*  of  (he  Fo, 
•Mnadtheheed-watera  of  the  Adriatic.    (Map  No.  Till.) 
G  10 
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in  insurrection,  and  in  possession  of  the  capitol,  a  treacherous  slave 
hurled  him  down  the  precipice.*    (384  B.  G.) 

33.  The  plebeians  mourned  the  fate  of  Man'  lius,  but  his  death 
was  a  patrician  triumph.  The  oppression  of  the  plebeians  now  in- 
creased, until  universal  distress  prevailed :  debtors  were  every  day 
consigned  to  slavery,  and  dragged  to  private  dungeons;  the  number 
of  free  citizens  was  visibly  decreasing ;  those  who  remained  were  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  dependence  by  their  debts,  and  Some  was  on  the 
point  of  degenerating  into  a  miserable  oligarchy,  when  her  decline 
was  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  two  men  who  changed  the  fate 
of  their  country  and  ofHhe  world. 

34.  The  authors  of  the  great  reform  in  the  constitution  were  Li- 
oinius  Stolo  and  Lucius  Seztius.  Confining  themselves  strictly  to 
the  paths  permitted  by  the  laws,  they  succeeded,  aftex  a  struggle  of 
five  years  against  every  species  of  fraud  and  violence,  in  obtaining 
for  -the  plebeians  an  acknowledgment  ofHheir  rights,  and  all  possible 
guarantees  for  their  preservation.  (37&  to  371  B.  0.)  The  history 
of  the  struggle  would  be  too  long  for  insertion  here.  As  on  a-former 
occasion,  it  was  only  in  the  last  extremity,  when  the  people  had 
taken  up  arms,  and  gathered  together  upon  the  Aventine,  that  the 
patrician  senate  yielded  its  sanction  to  the  three  bills  brought  forward 
by  Lioinius.  Tlie  first  abolished  the  military  tribuneship,  and  gained 
for  the  plebeians  a  share  in  the  consulship  :  the  second  regulated  the 
shares,  divisions,  and  rents,  of  the  public  lands :  the  third  regulated 
the  rate  of  interest,  gave  present  relief  to  unfortunate  debtors,  and 
secured  personal  freedom  against  the  rapacity  of  creditors.     To  save 

xil  oFFios  something  from  the  general  wreck  of  their  power,  the 
or  FRjnoa.  patricians  stipulated  that  the  judicial  functions  of  the 
consul  should  be  exercised  by  a  new  officer  with  the  title  of  Frctfor} 
chosen  from  the  patrician  order ;  yet  within  thirty-five  years  after 
the  passage  of  the  laws  of  Lioinius,  not  only  the  preetorship,  but  the 
dictatorship  also,  was  opened  to  the  plebeians.  * 

35.  The  legislation  of  Licinius  freed  Borne  from  internal  dissen- 
sions, and  gave  now  development  to  her  strength  and  warlike  ener- 

L  The  pr«tor»  were  Judicial  magistrates,— offloen  answering  to  the  modem  ehiefjostioe  of 
Chancellor.  The  modern  English  forms  of  Judicial  proceedings  in  the  trial  of  causes  are  mostly 
taken  from  those  observed  by  the  Roman  proton.  At  first  bat  one  pnstor  was  chosen ;  after- 
wards,  when  foreigners  became  numerous  at  Rome,  another  prater  was  added  to  adnrtnlslet 
Justice  to  them,  or  between  them  and  the  citizens.  In  later  times  subordinate  Judges,  called 
provincial  nrsttofs,  were  appointed  to  administer  Justice  in  the  provinces. 

a.  See  Niebuhr,  1. 875. 
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giea.  Occasionally  the  Gauls  came  down  from  the  north  and  made 
inroads  upon  the  Roman  territories,  but  they  were  invariably  driven 
back  with  loss ;  while  the  Etros'  cans,  almost  constantly  at  war  with 
Rome,  grew  less  and  less  formidable,  from  repeated  defeats.  On  the 
south,  however,  a  new  and  dangerous  enemy  appeared  in  the  Sam- 
nite1  confederacy,  now  in  the  fulness  of  its  strength,  and  in  extent 
of  territory  and  population  far  superior  to  Rome  and  her  allies. 

36.  Cap'  ua,1  a  wealthy  city  of  Campania,  having  obtained  from 
Rome  the  jranise  of  protection  against  the  Samnites,    Ma  nB8T 
the  latter  hHPitily  engaged  in  the  war,  and  with  a  larger     samntte 
army  than  Rome  could  muster  invaded  the  territory  of       WAB* 
Campania,  but  in  two  desperate  battles  were  defeated  by  the  Ro 
mans.     Two  years  later  the  Samnites  proffered  terms  of  peace, 
which  were  accepted.     (341  B.  C.)     A  league  with  the  Samnites  ap- 
pears to  have  broken  the  connection  that  had  long  existed  between 
Rome  and  L&tium,  and  although  the  latter  was  willing  to  submit  to 
a  common  government,  and  a  complete  union  m  one  nation,  yet  the 
Romans,  rejecting  all  compromise,  haughtily  determined  either  that 
their  city  must  be  a  Latin  town,  or  the  Latins  be  subject  to  Rome. 
The  result  of  the  Latin  war  was  the  annexation  of  all  Latium,  and 
of  Campania  also,  to  the  territory  of  the  Republic.     (338  S.  C.) 

37.  The  Samnites  were  alarmed  at  these  successes,  and  Roman 
encroachments  soon  involved  .the  two  people  in  another  war.     The 
Samnites  lost  several  battled;  but  under  their  able  general  Pontius 
they  effectually  humbled  the  pride  of  Rome.     The  armies  of  the 
two  Roman  consuls,  amounting  to  twenty  thousand  men,  xw  8EOOND 
while  passing  through  a  narrow  defile  call  the  Caudine     bamnitb 
Porks,*  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  in  this  situa-       WAB* 
tion,  unable  either  to  fight  or  to  retreat,  were  obliged  to  surrender. 
(321  B.  C.)    The  terms  of  Pontius  were  that  the  Roman  soldiers 
should  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes,  after  passing  under  the 

L  The  Sammitm  dwelt  at  the  distance  of  about  ninety  miles  south-east  from  Rome,  their 
territory  lying  between  Apulia  on  the  east  and  Gampania  and  Latium  on  the  west.  (JUsy* 
Hoe.  VOL  and  X.) 

%  Cm?'  as,  the  capital  of  Gampania,  was  about  three  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  liter 
Vultur'nus,  (now  Vulturno,)  about  one  hundred  and  five  miles  south-east  from  Rome.  The 
remains  of  Ms  ancient  amphitheatre,  mid  to  have  been  capable  of  containing  one  hundred 
thousand  spectators,  and  some  of  its  tombs,  Jcc^  attest  its  ancient  splendor  and  magnificence. 
Two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  is  the  modern  city  of  Gap'  ua,  on  the 
left  banker  the  Vulturno.    (Map  No.  VIIL) 

&,  The  Gra*Y*s  Fwrha  were  a  narrow  pass  In  the  Samnlte  territory,  about  thirty-Are  miles 
I  from  the  Cap' ua.  The  present  valley  of  Arpeia,  (or  Forcbla  dl  Arpaia,)  not  far  from 
,  la  thought  to  answer  to  this  pais. 
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yoke ;  that  there  should  be  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  equal  aHianoe 
between  Borne  and  Samnium,  and  a  restoration  of  all  places  that 
had  been  dependent  upon  Samnium  before  the  war.  For  the  fulfil- 
ment of  these  stipulations  the  consuls  gave  their  oaths  in  the  name 
of  the  republic,  and  Pontius  retained  six  hundred  Roman  knights  as 
hostages. 

38.  But  notwithstanding  the  reoent  disaster,  and  the  hard  fate 
that  might  be  anticipated  for  the  hostages,  the  Boman  senate  imme- 
diately declared  the  peace  null  and  void,  and  decreed  titat  those  who 
had  sworn  to  it  should  be  given  up  to  the  Samnites,  ^fc>lr8ons  who 
had  deceived  them.  In  vain  did  Pontius  demand  either  that  the 
whole  army  should  be  again  placed  in  his  power,  or  "that  the  terms 
of  capitulation  should  be  strictly  fulfilled ;  but  he  showed  magna- 
nimity of  soul  in  refusing  to  accept  the  consuls  and  other  officers 
whom  the  Bomans  would  have  given  up  to  his  vengeance.  Not  long 
after,  the  six  hundred  hostages  were  restored,  but  on  what  conditions 
is  unknown.  0 

39.  The  war,  being  again  renewed,  was  continued  with  brief  inter- 
vals of  truce,  during  a  period  of  thirty  years;  and  although  the  8am- 

zv.  third  n**es  were  ftt  tut*60  Aided  by  Umbrians/  Etrus'cans, 
sAmAm  and  Gauls,  the  desperate  valor  of  the  Bomans  repeatedly 
W4*'  triumphed  over  all  opposition.  The  last  great  battle, 
which  occurred  fifty-one  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  first 
Samnite  war,  and  which  decided  the  contest  between  Rome  and 
Samnium,  has  no  name  in  history,  and  the  place  where  it  was 
fought  is  unknown,  but  its  importance  is  gathered  from  the  common 
statement  that  twenty  thousand  Samnites  were  left  dead  on  the  field 
and  four  thousand  taken  prisoners,  and  that  among  the  latter  was 
Pontius  himself  (B.  0.  292.)  He  was  led  in  chains  to  grace  the 
triumph  of  the  Boman  general,  but  the  senate  tarnished  its  honor 
by  ordering  the  old  man  to  execution.  (291  B.  G.)  One  year  after 
the  defeat  of  Pontius,  the  Samnites  submitted  to  the  terms  dictatft 
by  the  conquerors.     (290  B.  0.) 

40.  The  Samnite  wars  had  made  the  Bomans  acquainted  with  the 
Grecian  cities  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they 

xvl  war  foun(1  *  pretext  for  war  with  Taren'  turn,  the  wealthiest 
of  the  Greek  towns  of  Italy.  The  Tarentines,  abandoned 
to  ease  and  luxury,  had  often  employed  meroenary  Gre- 

and  rorth  of  tb»  6*biae  territory.    (Mips  No*  VM.  and  X.) 
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dan  troops  in  their  wars  with  the  rude  tribes  by  which  they  were 
surrounded,  and  now,  when  pressed  by  the  Romans,  they  again  had 
recourse  to  foreign  aid,  and  applied  for  protection  to  Pyr'  rhus,  king 
of  Epirua,  who  has  previously  been  brought  under  our  notice  in  con- 
nection with  events  in  Grecian  history.    (See  p.  106.) 

41.  Pyr'rhus,  ambitious  of  military  fame,  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  Tarentmea,  and  pasaed  over  to  Taren'  turn  at  the  head  of  aa 
army  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  men,  having  among  his  forces  twenty 
elephants,  the  first  of  those  animals  that  had  been  seen  in  Italy.  In 
the  first  battle,  which  was  fought  with  the  consul  LaBvinus,  seven 
times  was  Pyr'rhus  beaten  back,  and  to  his  elephants  he  waa  finally 
indebted  for  his  victory..  (280  B.  G.)  The  valor  and  military  skill 
of  the  Eomans  astonished  Pyr'  rhns,  who  had  expected  to  encounter 
only  a  horde  of  barbarians.  As  he  passed  over  the  field  of  battle 
after  the  fight,  and  marked  the  bodies  of  the  Romans  who  had  fallen 
in  their  ranks  without  turning  their  backs,  and  observed  their  counte- 
nances, stern  even  in  death,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  in  admira- 
tion: "With  what  ease  I  could  conquer  the  world  had  I  the  Ro- 
mans for  soldiers,  or  had  they  me  lor  their  king." 

42.  Pyr'rhus  now  tried  the  arts  of  negotiation,  and  for  this  pur* 
pose  sent  to  Rome  his  friend  Gineas,  the  orator,  who  is  said  to  have 
won  more  towns  by  his  eloquence  than  Pyr'  rhus  by  his  arms ;  but 
all  his  proposals  of  peace  were  rejected,  and  Gineas  returned  filled 
with  admiration  of  the  Romans,  whose  city  he  said,  was  a  temple, 
and  their  senate  an  assembly  of  kings.  The  war  was  renewed,  and 
in  a  second  battle  Pyr'  rhus  gained  a  dearly-bought  victory,  for  he 
left  the  flower  of  his  troops  on  the  field.  "  One  more  such  victory," 
he  replied  to  those  who  congratulated  him,  "  and  I  am  undone  " 
(279  B.  C.) 

43.  It  is  related  that  while  the  armies  were  facing  each  other  the 
third  time,  a  letter  was  brought  to  Fabrioius,  the  Roman  consul  and 
commander,  from  the  physician  of  Pyr'rhus,  offering,  for  a  suitable 
reward,  to  poison  the  king,  and  that  Fabrioius  thereupon  nobly  in* 
formed  Pyr'rhus  of  the  treachery  that  was  plotted  against  him. 
When  the  message  was  brought  to  Pyr'  rhus,  he  was  astonished  at 
the  generosity  of  his  enemy,  and  exclaimed,  "  It  would  be  easier 
to  turn  the  sun  from  his  course  than  Fabrioius  from  the  path  of 
honor."  Not  to  be  outdone  in  magnanimity  he  released  all  his 
prisoners  without  ransom,  and  soon  after,  withdrawing  his  forces, 
passed  over  into  Sicily,  where  his  aid  had  been  requested  by  the 
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Greek  cities  against  the  Carthaginians.  (276  B.  C.  See  p.  121 .)  Re- 
turning to  Italy  after  an  absence  of  three  years,  he  renewed  hostile 
ties  with  the  Romans,  but  was  defeated  in  a  great  battle  by  the  consul 
Ourius  Dentatus,  after  which  he  left  Italy  with  precipitation,  and 
sought  to  renew  his  broken  fortunes  in  the  Grecian  wars.  The  de- 
parture of  Pyr'  rhus  was  soon  followed  by  the  fall  of  Taren'  turn, 
and  the  establishment  of  Roman  supremacy  over  all  Italy,  from  tb* 
Rubicon1  and  the  Arnus,*  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Umbria  and 
Etruria,  to  the  Sicilian  straits,  and  from  the  Tuscan*  sea  to  tfie 
Adriat'  ic. 

44.  Sovereigns  of  all  Italy,  the  Romans  now  began  to  extend  their 
influence  abroad.  Two  years  after  the  defeat  of  Pyr'  rhus,  Ptol'  emy 
Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  sought  the  friendship  and  alliance  of 
Rome  by  embassy,  and  the  Roman  senate  honored  the  proposal  by 
sending  ambassadors  in  return,  with  rich  presents,  to  Alexandria. 
An  interference  with  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  soon  after,  brought  on  a 
war  with  Carthage,  at  this  time  a  powerful  republic,  superior  in 
strength  and  resources  to  the  Roman.  From  this  period  the  Roman 
annals  begin  to  embrace  the  histories  of  surrounding  nations,  and 
the  circle  rapidly  enlarges  until  all  the  then  known  world  is  drawn 
within  the  vortex  of  Roman  ambition. 


SECTION  III. 


THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC,  FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  CARTHAGINIAN  VTAMM, 

263   B.  O,  TO  THE  REDUCTION  OF  GREECE   AND  CARTHAGE  TO  THE 

CONDITION  OF  ROMAN  PROVINCES:  146  B.  O.  =  117  TEARS. 

ANALYSIS.  1.  Geographical  account  of  Carthage.  [Tonto.]— &  African  dominions  of 
Carthage.  Foreign  possessions.  Trade.  [Sardinia.  Corsica.  Balearic  Idea.  Malla.>-3. 
Circumstances  of  Roman  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily.— 4.  Commencement  of  the  First 
Ptnac  War.  The  Carthaginians  driven  from  Sicily.  The  Romans  take  Agrlgenlnnu—5.  The 
OarthaglniansraTage  Italy.   Building  of  the  first  Roman  fleet   First  naval  encounter  with  the 

1.  The  Rubicon,  which  formed  in  part  the  boundary  between  Italy  proper  and  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  la  a  small  stream  which  falls  into  the  Adriat' ic,  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  south  of  Rav- 
enna.   (Map  No.  VIII.) 

2.  The  river  Amus  (now  the  Amo)  was  the  boundary  of  Etruria  on  the  north  until  the  tine 
of  Augustus.  On'  both  Its  banks  stood  Florentla,  the  modern  Florence ;  and  eight  miles  from 
Its  mouth,  on  Its  right  bank,  stood  Pisse,  the  modern  Pisa,    (Map  No.  Via.) 

3.  The  Tuscan  Sea  was  thai  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  extended  along  the  coast  of 
Etruria,  or  Tuscany.    (Map  Ho.  VIII.) 
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Osrtbsglnisni  6.  Roman  design  of  carrying  the  war  into  Africa.  Second  defeat  of  the  Cnr* 
thaginiana— 7.  Regulus  invades  the  Carthaginian  territory.  His  first  suooesses,  and  final  de- 
feat. (Hernuaan  promontory.  Cr/pea*]— &  Roman  disasters  on  the  sea.  Reduction  of  the 
Roman  fleet.  Roman  victory  In  Sldly.— 9.  Regulns  is  sent  to  Rome  with  proposals  of  peace. 
His  return  to  Carthage,  and  subsequent  fate.— 10.  Subsequent  events  of  the  war.  Conditions 
cf  lite  peace,  and  extension  of  the  Roman  dominion. 

11.  General  peace.  Circumstances  thai  led  to  the  Ili.t*'iax  Wit.  [IUyr'tans.J—lSL  Re- 
sults of  the  war.  Gratitude  of  the  Greeks.  Was  with  tbk  Gauls.  [ClasUdlum.]— 13.  Ham'- 
flcartdasJgmtipon  Spain.  Bis  enmity  to  the.  Romaiai  [Spain.]— 14.  Progress  of  the  Cartha* 
gJnlans  in  Spain.  Hannibal's  conquests  there.  Roman  embassy  to  Carthage.  [Saguntum. 
xbems.   Catalonia.] 

13.  Opening  of  the  Sncoiro  Pumo  Was.  Plana  of  the  opposing  generals.  Hannibal's  march 
to  Italy.  Battles  on  the  minus  and  the  Treble.  [GauL  Marseilles.  Turin.  Tidnus.  Nu- 
mkha.  R.Po.  TrebU.]— 16.  Battles  of  Trasimenus  and  Canna).  [Traslmenus.  Canna.]— 17. 
Defection  from  the  cause  of  Rome.  Courage,  and  renewed  efforts,  of  the  Romans.— 18.  Hanni- 
bal at  Capua.  Successful  tactics  of  Fabius  Maztmua.  HasdrubaL  Fall  of  Syracuse.  [Metaurus. 
Archimedes,]— 10.  Sciplo  carries  the  war  into  Africa.  His  successes.  Recall  of  Hannibal, 
from  Italy.  [UUca.]— SO.  Confidence  of  the  Carthaginians  in  HannlbaL  Battle  of  Zama.  The 
terms  of  peace.   Triumph  of  8dplo.    [Zama.] 

21.  The  distresses  which  the  war  had  brought  upon  the  Romans,  Their  unconquerable 
apirit,  and  renewed  prosperity.— 32.  State  of  the  world— favorable  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Roman  repobflc— 83.  A  Gmncun  Wjjl— 84.  Striax  War.  Terms  of  the  peace.  Disposal  of 
the  conquered  provinces.  [Magnesia.  Pergamua.]— 35.  The  fate  of  Hannibal  and  Sdpio.— 96, 
Reduction  of  Greece.  Tna  Toian  Puxic  War.  Relatione  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans 
aince  the  battle  of  Zama.— 87.  Condition  of  Carthage.  Roman  armament  Demands  of  the 
Romans.- 4S,  The  exasperated  Carthaginians  prepare  for  war.— 29.  Events  and  results  of  the 
contest.    Destruction  of  Carthage,  146  B.C. 


1.  Carthage,  believed  to  have  been  founded  by  a  Phoenician  colony 
from  Tyre  in  the  ninth  oentury  before  the  Christian  era,  was  situated 
on  a  peninsula  of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  about 

twelve  miles,  according  to  Livy,  north-east  from  the 
modern  city  of  Tunis,1  but,  according  to  some  modern  writers, 
only  three  or  four  miles.  Probably  the  city  extended  over  a  great 
part  of  the  space  between  Tunis  and  Cape  Carthage.  Its  harbor 
was  southward  from  the  city,  and  was  entered  from  what  is  now  the 
Gulf  of  Tunis. 

2.  The  Carthaginians  early  assumed  and*  maintained  a  dominion 
.oyer  the  surrounding  Libyan  tribes.    Their  territory  was  bounded 

on  the  east  by  the  Grecian  Cyrenaica;  their  trading  posts  ex- 
tended westward  along  the  coast  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules ;  and 
among  their  foreign  possessions  may  be  enumerated  their  depeu- 


1.  T*ni*  ta  about  four  miles  from  the  sea,  and  three  miles  south-west  from  the  ruins  of 
andeot  Carthage.  Among  these  ruins  have  been  discovered  numerous  reservoirs  or  large 
cisterns,  and  the  remains  of  a  grand  aqueduct  which  brought  water  to  the  city  from  a  distance 
of  at  toast  nttv  miles.  According  to  Strabo,  Tunis,  or  Ttous,  existed  before  the  foundatloo  of 
Chrthage,  The  chief  events  in  the  history  of  Tunis  are  Us  i 
<ase  m>33S4M.  Map  No.  VIIL) 
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dencies  in  south-western  Spain,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Sardinia,1  Corsica,* 
the  Balearic  Isles,1  and  Malta.4  It  is  believed  that  they  carried  on 
an  extensive  caravan  trade  with  the  African  nations  as  far  as  the 
Niger ;  and  it  is  known  that  they  entered  into  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Rome  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century ;  yet  few  details 
of  their  history  are  known  to  us  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the 
first  Carthaginian  war  with  Syracuse,  about  480  B.  G. 

3.  At  the  time  to  which  we  have  brought  down  the  details  of  Ro- 
man history,  the  Mamertines,  a  band  of  Campanian  mercenaries, 
who  had  been  employed  in  Sicily  by  a  former  king,  having  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  island,  and  obtained  possession  of  Messana, 
by  fraud  and  injustice,  quarrelled  among  themselves,  one  party  seek- 
ing the  protection  of  Carthage,  and  the  other  that  of  Rome.  The 
Greek  towns  of  Sicily  were  for  the  most  part  already  in  friendly  al- 
liance with  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  long  been  aiming  at  the  com- 
plete possession  of  the  island ;  and  the  Romans  did  not  hesitate  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  most  trifling  pretexts  to  defeat  the  ambitious 
designs  of  tneir  rivals. 

4.  The  first  Punic a  war  commenced  263  years  B.  C,  eight  years 
ii.  firot    after  the  surrender  of  Taren'tum,  when  the  Romans 

puxio  wail  made  a  descent  upon  Sicily  with  a  large  army  under  the 

1.  Sardinia  Is  a  billy  but  fertile  Island  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  south-west  from  the  nearest  Italian  coaat.  At  an  early  period  the  Carthaginians  formed 
settlements  there,  but  the  shores  of  the  Island  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  in  the  Interval 
Iwiween  the  first  and  second  Punic  vara,  207  B.  0.  The  inhabitant  of  the  interior  htnvely  de- 
fended themselves,  and  were  never  completely  subdued  by  the  Roman  arms.    (Map  No.  VIII.) 

•J.  Corsica  lies  directly  north  of  Sardinia,  from  which  it  Is  separated  by  the  strait  of  Bonifacio, 
ten  miles  in  width  in  the  narrowest  part  Some  Greeks  from  Phocls  settled  here  at  an  early 
period,  but  were  driven  out  by  the  Carthaginians.  The  Romans  took  the  island  from  the  latter 
SJ1B.C.    {Map  No.  VIII.) 

3.  The  Balearic  I$le§  were  those  now  known  as  Majorca  and  Minorca,  the  former  of  wMem 
is  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  eea)  from  the  coast  of  Spain.  By  some  the  ancient  Ebosus,  now 
Irxn,  is  rnnked  among  the  Baleares.  The  term  Balearic  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
I: -J tin,  "to  throw,"— alluding  to  the  remarkable  skill  of  the  inhabitants  in  using  the  sling- 
At  an  early  date  the  Phoenicians  formed  settlements  in  the  Baleares.  They  were  succeeded  by 
the  Csu-thaginiitns,  from  whom  the  Romans,  under  Q.  Metellua,  conquered  these  Islands  183 
B.C.    {Map  No.  IX.) 

4.  Malta,  whose  ancient  name  was  Metita,  is  an  Island  of  the  Mediterranean,  sixty  aflat 
south  from  Sicily.  The  Phoenicians  early  planted  a  colony  here.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Carthaginians  about  four  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  in  the  second  Panto  war 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  who  made  It  an  appendage  of  their  province  of  Sicily.  Sea 
ofco  p.  460.    (Map  No.  VIII.) 

n.  The  term  Punic  means  simply  *  Carthaginian.''  It  is  a  word  of  Greek  origin,  pkMnikm^ 
in  its  sense  of  purple,  which  the  Greeks  applied  to  Pnosniolans  and  Carthaginians,  in  afloaton 
to  the  famous  purple  or  crimson  of  Tyre,  the  parent  city  of  Carthage.  The  Romans,  adapting 
the  word  to  the  analogy  of  the  Latin  tongue,  changed  it  to  Punk**  whenoe  the  Baglish  word 

Punie. 
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command  of  the  consul  Claudius.  After  they  had  gained  possession  of 
Messina,  m  the  second  year  of  the  war,  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse, 
the  second  of  the  name,  deserted  his  former  allies  and  joined  the 
Romans,  and  ere  long  the  Carthaginians  were  driven  from  their  moat 
important  stations  in  the  island,  although  their  superior  naval  power 
still  enabled  them  to  retain  the  command  of  the  surrounding  seas, 
and  the  possession  of  all  the  harbors  in  Sicily.  The  Carthaginians 
Jertiiied  Agrigentum,  a  place  of  great  natural  strength ;  yet  the  Ro- 
besieged  the  city,  which  they  took  by  storm,  after  defeating  an 
i  army  that  had  been  sent  to  its  relief     (262  B.  C.) 

5.  But  while  the  Sicilian  towns  submitted  to  the  Roman  arms,  a 
Carthaginian  fleet  of  sixty  ships  ravaged  the  coast  of  Italy ;  and  the 
Romans  saw  the  necessity  of  being  able  to  meet  the  enemy  on  their 
own  element  Unacquainted  with  the  building  of  large  ships,  they 
must  have  been  obliged  to  renounce  their  design  had  not  a  Cartha- 
ginian amp  of  war  been  thrown  upon  the  Italian  coast  by  a  storm 
From  the  model  thus  furnished  a  hundred  and  thirty  ships  were 
built  within  sixty  days  after  the  trees  had  been  felled.  The  Cartha- 
ginians ridiculed  the  awkwardness  and  clumsiness  of  their  structure! 
sad  thought  to  destroy  the  whole  fleet  in  a  single  encounter ;  but  the 
Roman  commander,  haying  invented  an  elevated  drawbridge,  with 
grappling  irons,  for  the  purpose  of  close  encounter  and  boarding, 
boldly  attacked  the  enemy,  and  took  or  .destroyed  forty-five  of  the 
Carthaginian  vessels  in  the  first  battle,  while  not  a  single  Roman  ship 
was  lost    (260  B.  C.) 

6.  After  the  war  had  continued  eight  years  with  varied  success,  in- 
volving in  its  ravages  not  only  Sicily,  but  Sardinia  and  Corsica  also, 
a  Roman  armament  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  ships,  intrusted  to 
the  command  of  the  consuls  Regulus  and  Manlius,  was  prepared  for 
the  great  enterprise  of  carrying  the  war  into  Africa.  But  the  Car- 
thaginians met  these  preparations  with  equal  efforts,  and  under  their 
two  greatest  commanders,  Hanno  and  Hamil'  car,  went  out  to  meet 
the  enemy  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  which  carried  no  less 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  In  the  engagement  that 
followed,  the  rude  force  of  the  Romans,  aided  by  their  boarding 
bridges,  overcame  all  the  advantages  of  naval  art  and  practice. 
Again  the  Carthaginians  were  defeated, — more  than  thirty  of  their 
ships  being  sunk,  and  sixty-four,  with  all  their  crews,  taken.  (256 
B  C.) 

7.  Regulus  proceeded  to  Africa,  and  landing  on  the  eastern  coast 
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of  tho  HernuBan  promontory1  took  Clyp'  eaf  by  storm,  conquered 
Tunis,  received  the  submission  of  seventy-four  towns,  and  laid  waste 
the  country  to  the  very  gates  of  Carthage.  An  embassy  sued  for 
peace  in  the  Roman  camp ;  but  the  terms  offered  by  Regains  were 
little  better  than  destruction  itself,  and  Carthage  would  probably 
have  perished  thus  early,  had  not  foreign  aid  unexpectedly  come  to 
her  assistance.  All  of  a  sudden  we  find  Xanthip' pus,  a  Spartan 
general,  with  a  small  body  of  Grecian  troops,  among  the  Carthagi- 
nians, promising  them  victory  if  they  would  give  him  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  A  presentiment  of  deliverance  pervaded  the  people,  and 
Xanthip'  pus,  after  having  arranged  and  exercised  the  Carthaginian 
army  before  the  city,  went  out  to  meet  the  greatly  superior  forces  of 
the  Romans,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  over  them.  (255  B.  C.) 
Regulus  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and,  out  of  the  whole  Roman 
army,  only  two  thousand  escaped,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  Clyp'env 
Of  Xanthip'  pus  nothing  is  known  beyond  the  events  connected  with 
this  Carthaginian  victory. 

8.  A  Roman  fleet,  sent  to  bring  off  the  garrison  of  Clyp'  ea,  gained 
a  signal  success  over  the  Carthaginians  near  the  Hermsean  promon- 
tory, but  on  the  return  voyage,  while  off  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily, 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  tempest.  Another  fleet  that  had  laid 
waste  the  Libyan  coast  experienced  a  similar  fate  on  its  return,— a 
hundred  and  fifty  ships,  and  the  whole  booty,  being  swallowed  up  in 
the  waves.  The  Romans  were  discouraged  by  these  disasters,  and 
for  a  time  abandoned  the  sea  to  their  enemies,  the  senate  having  at 
one  time  decreed  that  the  fleet  should  not  be  restored,  but  limited 
to  sixty  ships  for  the  defence  of  the  Italian  coast  and  the  protection 
of  transports.  Still  the  war  was  continued  on  the  land,  and  in  Sicily 
the  Roman  consul  Metellus  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians near  Panor'  mus,  killing  twenty  thousand  of  the  enemy,  and 
taking  more  than  a  hundred  of  their  elephants.  (250  B.  C.)  This 
was  the  last  great  battle  of  the  first  Punic  war,  although  the  contest 
was  continued  in  Sicily,  mostly  by  a  series  of  slowly-conducted  sieges, 
eight  years  longer. 

9.  Soon  after  the  defeat  at  Panor' mus,  the  Carthaginians  sent  an 
embassy  to  Rome  with  proposals  of  peace.     Regulus  was  taken  from 

L  Tho  Bmrmmn  pnmomtorf,  or  "promontory  of  Mercury,"  i*  the  same  as  too  modern  Cape 
Bon,  uaaally  called  the  northern  cape  of  Africa,  at  a  distance  of  about  forty-fire  mOet  north- 
oast  from  the  rite  of  Carthage.    (MapXo.YUL)  ^ 

9.  CfayM, now  4*Wfa,  was  situated  on  the  peninsula which  terminate!  In  Gap*  80% a 
abort  dJataaoa  tenth  from  the  eepe.    < May  No.  VBL) 
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his  dungeon  to  accompany  the  embassy,  the  Carthaginians  trusting 
that,  weary  of  his  long  captivity,  he  would  urge  the  senate  to  accept 
the  proffered  terms ;  bat  the  inflexible  Roman  persuaded  the  senate 
to  reject  the  proposal  and  continue  the  war,  assuring  his  countrymen 
that  the  resources  of  Carthage  were  already  nearly  exhausted. 
Bound  by  his  oath  to  return  as  a  prisoner  if  peace  were  not  con. 
eluded,  he  voluntarily  went  back  to  his  dungeon.  It  is  generally 
elated  that  after  his  return  to  Carthage  he  was  tortured  to  death  by 
the  exasperated  Carthaginians.  But  although  his  martyrdom  has 
been  sung  by  Roman  poets,  and  his  self-sacrifice  extolled  by  orators, 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  he  died  a  natural 
death.* 

10.  The  subsequent  events  of  the  first  Punic  war,  down  to  within 
a  year  of  its  termination,  were  generally  unfortunate  to  the  Romans; 
but  eventually  the  Carthaginian  admiral  lost  nearly  his  whole  fleet 
in  a  naval  battle.  (241  B.  C.)  Again  the  Carthaginians,  having 
exhausted  the  resources  of  their  treasury,  and  unable  to  equip 
another  fleet,  sought  peace,  which  was  finally  concluded  on  the  con- 
ditions that  Carthage  should  evacuate  Sicily,  and  the  small  islands 
lying  between  it  and  Italy,  pay  three  thousand  two  hundred  talents 
of  silver,  and  restore  the  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom.  (B.  0. 
240.)  Sicily  now  became  a  Roman  province ;  Corsica  and  Sardinia 
were  added  two  years  later ;  and  the  sway  of  Rome  was  extended 
over  all  the  important  islands  which  Carthage  had  possessed  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

1  i.  Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  first  Punic  war,  Rome  found 
herself  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  the  temple  of  Janus  was 
shut  for  the  second  time  since  the  foundation  of  the  city.  BL  illtV- 
But  the  interval  of  repose  was  brief  A  war  soon  broke  IAIf  WA*- 
out  with  the  Ulyr'ians,1  which  led  the  Roman  legions,  for  the  first 
tune,  across  the  Adriat'io.  (229  B.  C.)  The  Illyr'ians  had  com- 
mitted numerous  piracies  on  the  Italian  coasts,  and  when  ambassa- 
dors  were  sent  to  demand  reparation,  Ten'  ta,  the  Illyr'  ian  queen, 
told  them  that  piracy  was  the  national. custom  of  her  subjects,  and 
she  could  not  forbid  them  what  was  their  right  and  privilege.  One 
of  the  ambassadors  thereupon  told  her  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 

h  The  lUft>Um»  were  Inhabitant*  of  IWjr*  U  or  Ittfr'icnm,*  country  bordering  on  (be 
Adriatic  ■ea.oppoatf  Italy,  and  bordered  on  the  aowth^aat  by  Enlrn>  and  M  amdanln,  (JKaa 
JfeVm.) 

*.  Wlebnbr,  B.  ffl.  p.  97S.  and  It.  10. 
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Romans  to  do  away  with  bad  customs;  and  so  incensed  was  the 
queen  at  his  boldness  that  she  procured  his  assassination. 

12.  The  Illyr'ians,  after  successive  defeats,  were  glad  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  to  abandon  their  piracies,  both  on  the 
Italian  and  Grecian  coasts.  (228  B.  C.)  Several  Greek  communi- 
ties showed  themselves  grateful  for  the  favor;  a  copy  of  the  treaty 
was  read  in  the  assembly  of  the  Achaean  league ;  and  the  Corinthians 
conferred  upon  the  Romans  the  right  of  taking  part  in  the  Isthmian 
games.     Roman  encroachments  on  the  territory  of  the  Gauls  next 

iv  war  brought  on  a  war  with  that  fierce  people,  and  a  vast  swarm 
with  th«  of  the  barbarians  poured  down  upon  Italy,  and  advanced 
gaulb.  irresistibly  as  far  as  Clusium,  a  distance  of  only  three 
days'  journey  from  Rome.  (226  B.  C.)  After  four  years  continu- 
ance the  war  was  ended  by  a  great  victory  gained  over  the  Gauls  by 
Claudius  Marcellus,  at  Clastid'  ium,1  where  the  noted  Gallic  leader, 
Viridomarus,  was  slain.     (222  B.  C.) 

13.  While  Rome  was  thus  engaged,  events  were  secretly  ripening 
for  another  war  with  Carthage.  Hamil'  car,  the  soul  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian councils,  and  the  sworn  enemy  of  Rome,  had  turned  his  eyes 
to  Spain,"  with  the  view  of  forming  a  province  there  which  should 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  "  I  have  three  sons/1 
said  this  veteran  warrior,  "  whom  I  shall  rear  like  so  many  lion's 
whelps  against  the  Romans."  When  he  set  out  for  Spain,  where 
Carthage  then  had  several  colonies,  he  took  his  son  Hannibal,  then 
only  nine  years  of  age,  to  the  altar,  and  made  him  swear  eternal 
enmity  to  Rome. 

14.  In  a  few  years  the  Carthaginians  gained  possession  of  all  the 
south  of  Spain,  and  Hamil'  car  being  dead,  the  youthful  Hannibal, 
who  proved  himself  the  greatest  general  of  antiquity,  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  their  armies.  The  rapid  progress  of  his  Spanish 
conquests  alarmed  the  Romans.     When  the  people  of  Sagun'  turn/ 


1.  attj^'tem^iwwCAiw^ji^WMta 
df  the  river  Po,  and  a  ihort  distance  south-east  from  the  modern  Povi*.    (See  Parla,  Jtfop  No. 
VIII.) 

2.  Spain,  (consisting  of  the  present  Spam  and  Portugal,)  oalled  by  the  Greeks  7»*rfa,asMl  by 
the  Romans  Hispania,  embraced  oil  the  great  peninsula  In  the  southwest  of  Europe,  The 
divisions  by  which  it  Is  best  known  In  ancient  history  are  those  of  Tarraconmsis^  Lusitanim, 
and  Bmtica,  which  were  made  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  when,  for  the  first  time,  th* 
eonntiy  Was  wholly  subdued  by  the  Romans.    (Jtffep  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Sapun'  turn  was  buRt  on  a  bill  of  black  marble  in  the  east  of  Spam,  about  four  miles  from 
the  Mediterranean,  and  fifteen  miles  north-east  from  the  modern  Valencia.  Half  way  up  lb* 
hill  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  forming  an  exact  semi-circlo*  and  capable  of 
accommodating  nhie  thousand  spectators.   Other  rums  are  found  in  the  ▼Mnity.    The  castle  or 
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»  Grecian  city  on  the  eastern  coast,  found  themselves  exposed  to  his 
rage,  they  applied  to  Rome  for  aid ;  but  the  ambassadors  of  the 
latter  power,  who  had  been  sent  to  remonstrate  with  Hannibal,  were 
treated  with  contempt ;  and  Sagon'  torn,  affcer  a  siege  of  eight  months, 
was  taken.  (219  B.  C.)  Hannibal  then  crossed  the  Iberus,'  and 
invaded  the  tribes  of  Catalonia,'  which  were  in  alliance  with  Rome. 
A  Roman  embassy  was  then  sent  to  Carthage  with  the  preposterous 
demand  that  Hannibal  and  his  army  should  be  delivered  up  as  satis- 
faction for  the  trespass  tipon  Roman  territory ;  and  when  this  was 
refused,  the  Roman  commissioners,  according  to  the  prescribed  form 
of  their  country,  made  the  declaration  of  war.  Both  parties  were 
already  prepared  for  the  long-anticipated  contest.     (218  B.  0.) 

15.  The  plan  of  Hannibal,  at  the  opening  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  was  to  carry  the  war  into  Italy;  while  that  of  the  Roman  con- 
suls, PubKus  Scipio  and  Sempronius,  was  to  confine  it  to  Spam,  and 
to  attack  Carthage.  Hannibal  quickly  passed  over  the  v'.  «ooin> 
Pyrenees,  and  rapidly  traversing  the  lower  part  of  Gaul,*  rfnaa  WA** 
though  opposed  by  the  warlike  tribes  through  which  his  march  lay, 
and  avoiding  the  army  of  Scipio,  which  had  landed  at  Marseilles,4 
crossed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  men,  and  had 
taken  Turin*  by  storm  before  Scipio  could  return  to  Italy  to  oppose 


I  on  the  top  of  the  hOl  has  been  rooceadvely  occupied  by  the  Begun'  tines,  Guthoghiiai*, 
Kooiaiw,  Moon,  and  Spaniards.  Along  the  foot  of  the  bill  has  been  built  the  modem  town  of 
JHnrvisdro,  now  containing  a  population  of  about  six  thousand  Inhabitants.    (Map  No.  XI1L) 

L  JUrus,  now  the  Ebro,  rises  in  Ike  north  of  Spain,  tn  the  country  of  the  ancient  OuitabfV 
and  Hows  with  a  sonth  eastern  course  into  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Before  the  second  Punic 
war  this  river  formed  the  boundary  between  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  territories ;  and.  In 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  between  the  Moorish  and  Christian  dominions.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

9.  CataUnia  is  the  name  by  wblch  the  north-eastern  part  of  8pain  has  long  been  known,  and 
It  to  now  a  province  of  modern  Spain.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Q**i  embraced  nearly  Jhe  same  territory  as  modern  France.  When  first  known  It  was 
divided  among  the  three  great  nations  of  the  Belgw,  the  Celtse,  and  the  Aqnftani,  but  the 
•p/vwmn*  called  all  the  Inhabitants  Gattfs,  while  the  Greeks  called  them  CdU.  The  Celts  proper 
Inhibited  the  north-western  part  of  the  country,  the  Belga  the  north-eastern  and  eastern,  and 
the  Aquitani  the  south-western.  The  divisions  by  which  Gaul  is  best  known  In  ancient  history 
are  LogdanensiB,  Belglca,  Aqoitania,  and  NarbonensJs,— called  the  "Pour  Gauls,"  which  were 
established  by  the  Romans'  after  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Julius  Cajsar.  As  far  back  as 
we  can  penetrate  into  the  history  of  western  Europe,  the  Gallic  or  Celtic  race  occupied  nearly 
an  Gaol,  together  with  the  two  great  Islands  north-west  of  the  country,  one  of  which,  (England 
and  Scotland)  they  called  Alb-in, M  White  bland,'*  and  the  other  (Ireland)  they  called  EMn, 
«•  Isle  of  the  West."    (Map  No.  XIH.) 

4.  JKsrtriS**,  anciently  catted  JIfaMffa,  was  originally  settled  by  a  Greek  colony  from 
Fhoda,  It  Is  now  a  large  commercial  city,  and  sea-port  of  the  Mediterranean,  sttnated  in  ft 
"beautiful  plain  on  the  east  side  of  the  boy  of  the  Golf  of  Lyons.    (Map  No.  XHI.) 

5.  Turin,  called  by  the  Romans  Augusta  Taur^oruwt^ow  a  large  city  of  north-western 
Italy,  Is  sttnated  on  the  northern  or  western  side  of  the  fiver  l^s  eighty  nn^es  south-west  of 

(JM9N6.VUI.) 
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bis  progress.  In  a  partial  encounter  on  the  Tieinus1  the  Roman 
cavalry  was  beaten  by  the  Spanish  and  Numidian  horsemen,1  and 
Soipio,  who  had  been  severely  wounded,  retreated  across  the  Pos  to 
await  the  arrival  of  Sempronius  and  his  army.  Soon  after,  the 
entire  Roman  army  was  defeated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Trebifi,* 
when  the  hesitating  Gauls  at  once  espoused  the  cause  of.  the  victors. 
(218  B.  C.) 

16.  In  the  following  year  Hannibal  advanced  towards  Rome,  and 
Sempronius;  falling  into  an  ambuscade  near  Lake  Trasimenus,*  was 
slain,  and  his  whole  army  cut  to  pieces.  (217  B.  C.)  In  another  , 
campaign,  Hannibal,  after  passing  Rome,  and  penetrating  into 
southern  Italy,  having  increased  4iis  army  to  fifty  thousand  men,  de- 
feated the  consuls  JEmilius  and  Yarro  in  a  great  battle  at  Cannae.' 
(216  B.  0.)  The  Romans,  whose  numbers  exceeded  those  of  the 
enemy,  lost,  in  killed  alone,  according  to  the  lowest  calculation,  more 
than  forty-two  thousand  men.  Among  the  slain  was  JEmilius,  one 
of  the  consuls. 

17.  The  calamity  which  had  befallen  Rome  at  Camus  shook  the 
allegiance  of  some  of  her  Italian  subjects,  and  the  faith  of  her 
allies;  many  of  the  Grecian  cities,  hoping  to  recover  their  inde- 
pendence, made  terms  with  the  victors ;  Syracuse  deserted  the  cause 
of  Rome ;  and  Philip  of  Mao'  edon  sent  an  embassy  to  Italy  and 
formed  an  alliance  with  Hannibal.  (See  p.  109.)  But  the  Romans 
did  not  despond.  They  made  the  most  vigorous  preparations  to 
carry  on  the  war  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Spain,  and  Africa,  as  well  as 
in  Italy :  they  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Ghrecian  States  of  JEtolia, 
and  thus  found  sufficient  employment  for  Philip  at  home,  and  in  the 

1.  The  7Yci»«#,  now  Tiring  eaten  the  Po  from  the  north  about  twenty  mile*  sooth-vert 
from  Milan.  Near  it*  junction  with  the  Po  stood  the  ancient  city  of  Tirinum,  now  tailed 
Pavnu.    {Map  No.  VI1L) 

3.  WmmidU  was  a  country  of  northern  Africa,  adjoining  the  Carthaginian  territory  en  the 
we^  and  embracing  the  eastern  part  of  the  territory  of  modern  Algiers.    (JfcTaj  No.  IX.) 

3.  The  river  Pa,  fee  Eri*  onus  or  Podus  of  the  ancients,  rises  in  the  Alps,  on  the  confines 
of  France ;  and,  flowing  eastward,  receives  daring  its  long  course  to  the  Adriat'  ic,  a  vast  num- 
ber of  tributary  streams.  It  divides  the  great  plain  of  Lomberdy  Into  two  nearly  eouslparts. 
(JfapNo.  VUL) 

4.  The  Tribia  Is  a  southern  tributary  of  the  Po,  which  enters  that  stream  near  the  modern 
city  of  Faauaza,  (anciently  called  PUuentU)  thirty-fire  miles  south-east  from  Milan.  (M*f 
No.  VIA.) 

3.  Lake  TrarimUnus,  (now  called  Pff-a/iaJ  was  in  Etruria,  near  the  Tiber,  eighty  mttM 
north  from  Rome.    (M*p  No.  VIII.) 

6.  Grams,  an  ancient  city  of  Apulia,  was  situated  near  the  river  Aufictus  (now  Ofanlo)  ore 
or  six  mtlesfrom  the  Adriat'  ic.  The  scene  of  the  great  battle  between  the  Romans  and  Garihs- 
ghdans  is  marked  by  the  name  of  m«s*  *'  #<mw,  "field  of  blood;"  and  spears, heads  of 
,aodothwpleowofanxior;stUlooBanaetob«turn^upbytbepk»agh.  (JfesKcVUP 
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end  reduced  him  to  the  humilating  necessity  of  making  a  separate 
peace. 

18.  From  the  field  of  Canute  Hannibal  led  his  foroes  to  Cap'ua, 
which  at  once  opened  its  gates  to  receive  him,  bat  his  veteran*  were 
enervated  by  the  luxuries  and  debaucheries  of  that  licentious  city. 
In  the  meantime  Fabius  Maximus  had  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Roman  army  in  Italy,  and  by  a  new  and  cautious  system 
of  tactics — by  avoiding  decisive  battle*— by  watching  the  motions 
of  the  enemy,  harassing  their  march,  and  intercepting  their  con- 
voys, he  gradually  wasted  the  strength  of  Hannibal,  yho  at  length 
summoned  to  his  assistance  his  brother  Has'  drubal,  who  had  been 
contending  with  the  Scipios  in  Spain.  Has' drubal  crossed  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Alps  with  little  opposition,  but  on  the  banks  of 
the  Metaurus1  he  was  entrapped  by  the  consuls  Livius  and  Nero,— 
his  whole  army  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  he  himself  was  slain.  (B.  0. 
207.)  His  gory  head,  thrown  into  the  camp  of  Hannibal,  gave  the 
latter  the  first  intelligence  of  this  great  misfortune.  Before  this 
event  the  ancient  city  of  Syracuse  had  been  taken  by  storm  by  the 
Romans,  after  the  siege  had  been  a  long  time  protracted  by  the  me- 
chanical skill  of  the  famous  Archimedes.* 

19.  At  length  the  youthful  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  son  of  Publius 
Scipio,  having  driven  the  Carthaginians  from  Spain,  and  being 
elected  consul,  gained  the  consent  of  the  senate  to  carry  the  war 
into  Africa,  although  this  bold  measure  was  opposed  by  the  age  and 
experience  of  the  great  Fabius.  Soon  after  the  landing  of  Scipio 
near  Utioa,'  Massinis'  sa,  king  of  the  Numidians,  who  had  previously 

1.  The  Metaurus,  now  the  Metre,  was  a  river  of  Umbria,  which  flowed  into  the  Adrlat'  la 
The  battle  waa  fought  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  at  a  place  now  occupied  by  the  Tillage  of 
AMffBftVMM.    (JfajNcVIU.) 

SL  The  city  of  Utica  atood  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Bagrada,  (now  the  Mejerdak,)  a  few 
BoUes  north-west  from  Carthage.  Its  rains  are  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day  near  the  port  of 
JhrtM.    {Map  No.  VIH.) 

a.  Arckimides,  the  most  celebrated  mathematician  among  the  ancients,  was  a  natlvo  of  Syra- 
cuse. He  waa  highly  skilled  in  astronomy,  mechanics,  geometry,  hydrostatics,  and  optics,  In 
•n  of  which  he  produced  many  extraordinary  inventions.  His  knowledge  of  the  principle  of 
specific  gravities  enabled  him  to  detect  the  fraudulent  mixture  of  silver  in  the  golden  crown  or 
.Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  by  comparing  the  quantity  of  water  displaced  by  equal  weights  of 
gold  and  silver.  The  thought  occurred  to  him  upon  observing,  while  he  was  in  the  bath,  that 
be  displaced  a  balk  of  water  equal  to  his  own  body.  He  was  so  highly  excited  by  the  dis- 
covery, that  he  Is  said  to  have  run  naked  out  of  the  bath  into  the  street,  exclaiming  eureka  / 
•  I  have  found  it."  His  acquaintance  with  the  power  of  the  lever  is  evinced  by  bis  famous 
declaration  to  Hiero :  u  Give  me  where  I  ma*  stand,  and  I  will  move  the  world."  At  the  time 
of  the  siege  of  Syracuse  be  is  said  to  hare  fifed  the  Reman  fleet  by  means  of  immense  reflect- 
ing mirrors, 
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been  in  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians,  went  over  to  the  Romans, 
and  aided  in  surprising  and  burning  the  Carthaginian  camp  of  Has*- 
drubal,  still  another  general  of  that  name.  Both  Tunis  and  Utica 
were  next  besieged ;  the  former  soon  opened  its  gates  to  the  Romans, 
and  the  Carthaginian  senate,  in  despair,  recalled  Hannibal  from 
Italy,  for  the  defence  of  the  oity.     (202  B.  C.) 

20.  Peace,  which  Hannibal  himself  adTised,  might  even  now  have 
been  made  on  terms  honorable  to  Carthage,  had  not  the  Carthagi- 
nians, elated  by  the  presence  of  their  favorite  hero,  and  confident 
of  his  success,  obstinately  resisted  any  concession.  Both  generals 
made  preparations  for  a  decisive  engagement,  and  the  two  armies 
met  on  the  plains  of  Zama  ;*  but  the  forces  of  Hannibal  were  mostly 
raw  troops,  while  those  of  Scipio  were  the  disciplined  legions  that 
had  so  often  conquered  in  Spain.  Hannibal  showed  himself  worthy 
of  his  former  fame ;  but  after  a  hard-fought  battle  the  Romans  pre- 
vailed, and  Carthage  lost  the  army  which  was  her  only  reliance. 
Peace  was  then  concluded  on  terms  dictated  by  the  conqueror.  Car- 
thage consented  to  confine  herself  to  her  African  possessions,  to  keep 
no  elephants  in  future  for  purposes  of  war,  to  give  up  all  prisoners 
and  deserters,  to  reduce  her  navy  to  ten  small  vessels,  to  undertake 
no  war  without  the  consent  of  the  Romans,  and  to  pay  ten  thousand 
talents  of  silver.  (202  B.  C.)  Scipio,  on  his  return  home,  received 
the  title  of  Afrioanus,  and  was  honored  with  the  most  magnificent 
triumph  that  had  ever  been  exhibited  at  Rome. 

21.  The  second  Punic  war  had  brought  even  greater  distress  upon 
the  Reman  people  than  upon  the  Carthaginians,  for  during  the  six- 
teen years  of  Hannibal's  occupation  of  Italy  the  greater  part  of  the 
Roman  territory  had  lain  waste,  and  was  plundered  of  its  wealth, 
and  deserted  by  its  people ;  and  famine  had  often  threatened  Rome 
itself;  while  the  number  of  the  Roman  militia  on  the  rolls  had 
been  reduced  by  desertion,  and  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  from  two 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  nearly  to  the  half  of  that  number. 
Tet  in  their  greatest  adversity  the  Roman  people  had  never  given 
way  to  despair,  nor  shown  the  smallest  humiliation  at  defeat,  nor 
manifested  the  least  design  of  concession ;  and  when  the  pressure  of 
war  was  removed,  this  same  unconquerable  spirit  rapidly  raised 
Rome  to  a  state  of  prosperity  and  greatness  whieh  she  had  never  at- 
tained before. 

1.  The  city  of  Zma,  the  rite  of  which  1b  occupied  by  the  modem  village  of  Zffmrm,  wn 
■boot  a  tendredinUM  sooth w€irtfh>aOutlM«e.    (Jlfep  No,  VHI.) 
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93.  The  state  of  the  world  was  now  highly  favorable  for  the  ad- 
vanoement  of  a  great  military  republic,  like  that  of  Borne,  to  univer- 
sal dominion.  In  the  East,  the  kingdoms  formed  from  the  fragments 
of  Alexander's  mighty  empire  were  either  still  engaged  in  mutual 
wars,  or  had  sunk  into  the  weakness  of  exhausted  energies;  the 
Grecian  States  were  divided  among  themselves,  each  being  ready  to 
throw  itself  upon  foreign  protection  to  promote  its  own  immediate 
Interests ;  while  in  the  West  the  Romans  were  masters  of  Spain  J 
their  colonies  were  rapidly  encroaching  on  the  Gallic  provinces;  and 
they  had  tributaries  among  the  nations  of  Northern  Africa* 

23.  The  war  with  Carthage  had  scarcely  ended  when  an  embassy 
tram  Athens  solicited  the  protection  of  the  Bomans  against  the  power 
of  Philip  II.  of  Mac'  edon ;  and  war  being  unhesitatingly  YL  A  ges- 
deelared  against  Philip,  Roman  diplomacy  was  at  once  ou*  WAB- 
plunged  into  the  mase  of  Grecian  politics.  (B.  0.  201.)  After  a 
war  of  four  years  Philip  was  defeated  in  the  decisive  battle  of 
Oynoeeph'  abe,  (B.  0.  197,)  and  forced  to  submit  to  such  terms  as 
the  conquerors  pleased  to  dictate ;  and  at  the  Isthmian  games  the 
Greeks  received  with  gratitude  the  declaration  of  their  freedom  under 
the  protection  of  Borne.  When,  therefore,  a  few  years  later,  the 
JBtolians,  dissatisfied  with  the  Boman  policy,  invited  Antioohus  of 
Syria  into  Europe,  and  that  monarch  had  made  himself  master  of 
Eubcc'a,  a  plausible  pretext  was  again  offered  for  Boman  inter* 
ferenoe :  and  when  the  JStolians  had  been  reduced,  Antioohus  driven 
back,  and  Greece  tranquillized  upon  Boman  terms,  an  Asiatic  war 
was  open  to  the  cupidity  of  the  Bomans. 

24.  After  a  brief  struggle,  Antiochus,  completely  overthrown  in 
the  general  battle  of  Magnesia/  (B.  0.  191,)  purchased  a  peace  by 
surrendering  to  the  Bomans  all  those  portions  of  Asia  ▼&.  trauM 
Minor  bounded  on  the  east  by  mthyn'ia,  Galatia,  Gap-  ***• 
padocia,  and  Gilie'ia,*  pledging  nunself  not  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Boman  allies  in  Europe — giving  up  his  ships  of  war,  and 
paying  fifteen  thousand  talents  of  silver.  .  The  Bomans  now  erected 
the  conquered  provinces,,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Greek  maritime 
towns,  into  a  kingdom  which  they  conferred  upon  Eamenes,  their 

1.  Maguirim,  (now  JhVnfes,)  a  dty  of  Lydia,  wu  sttuatad  on  the  southern  ekie  of  the  rHnr 
Hennas,  (now  XWm.)  twenty-eight  mites  north-east  from  Smyrna.  Tne  modem  Mania*  la 
enaof  the  neateat  towns  of  Ada  Minor,  and  eonwins  a  population  of  about  thirty  thousand 
fc^fr^fcnfr  There  was  another  M«flr4a<*1  now  in  ruins,  fifty  miles  south-east  trom  Smyrna* 
(JCaaNo.IV.) 

a.8eeMapofAsiaMlnor,No.VL 
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ally,  a  petty  prince  of  Per'  gamus,1  while  to  the  Rhodiams,  also  their 
allies,  they  gave  the  provinces  of  Lye7  ia  and  Caria.* 

25.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  second  Panic  war,  Hannibal, 
haying  incurred  the  enmity  of  some  of  his  countrymen,  retired  to 
Syria,  where  he  joined  Antf  ochns  in  the  war  against  Rome.  A  clause 
in  the  treaty  with  the  Syrian  monarch  stipulated  that  Hannibal 
should  be  delivered  np  to  the  Romans ;  but  he  avoided  the  danger 
by  seeking  refuge  at  the  court  of  Prnsias,  king  of  Bithyn'  ia,  where 
he  remained  about  five  years.  An  embassy  was  finally  sent  to  de- 
mand him  of  Prtisias,  who,  afraid  of  giving  offence  to  the  Romans, 
agreed  to  give  him  up,  but  the  aged  veteran,  to  avoid  oiling  into  the 
hands  of  his  ungenerous  enemies,  destroyed  himself  by  poison,  in  the 
sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  same  year  witnessed  the  death  of 
bis  great  rival  and  conqueror  Scipio.  (B.  0.  183.)b  The  latter, 
on  his  return  from  carrying  on  the  war  against  Antfoohus,  wu 
charged  with  secreting  part  of  the  treasure  received  from  the  Syrian 
king.  Scorning  to  answer  the  unjust  accusation,  he  went  as  an  exile 
into  a  country  village  of  Italy,  where  he  soon  after  died. 

26.  The  events  that  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Macedonian 
monarchy,  and  the  reduction  of  Greece  to  a  Roman  province,  have 

Tm.  thied  been  related  in  a  former  chapter.6  Already  the  third 
ruxio  wa*.  Punic  war  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  same  year 
that  Greece  lost  her  liberties  under  Roman  dominion,  witnessed  the 
destruction  of  the  miserable  remains  of  the  once  proud  republic  of 
Carthage.  During  the  fifty  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  battle 
of  Zama,  the  conduct  of  the  Carthaginians  had  not  afforded  the  Bo- 
mans  any  cause  whatever  for  complaint,  'and  amicable  relations  be- 
tween the  two  people  might  still  have  continued ;  but  the  expediency 
of  a  war  with  Carthage  was  a  favorite  topic  of  debate  in  the  Roman 
senate,  and  it  is  said  that,  of  the  many  speeches  which  the  elder  Cato 
made  on  this  subject,  all  ended  with  the  sentence,  ddenda  est  Car* 
thago, "  Carthage  must  be  destroyed." 

27.  Carthage,  still  a  wealthy,  but  feeble  eity,  had  long  been  har- 
assed by  the  encroachments  of  Massinis'  sa,  king  of  Numid'  ia,  who 

L  The  Pmr*  gmmtu  here  mentioned,  the  meet  Important  city  of  Mysia,  wu  aitaetod  la  tbt 
eouthern  part  of  that  country,  In  a  plain  watered  bjr  two  email  riven  which  united  lolona  the 
(JM9N0.IV.) 


a.  See  Hap  of  Ada  Minor,  No.  VI. 

b.  Some  of  the  anelenU  placed  the  death  of  Hannibal  one  or  two  yean  later.   The  dataf  at 
Sdplo's  death  yary  from  183  \>  187. 

e.  See  p.  110. 
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appears  to  hawe  been  instigated  to  hostile  acts  by  the  Bomans ;  and 
although  Massinis'  sa  had  wrested  from  Carthage  a  large  portion  of 
her  territory,  yet  the  Romans,  seeking  a  pretext  for  war,  called  Gar- 
thage  to  account  for  her  conduct,  and  without  waiting  to  listen  to 
expostulation  or  submission,  sent  an  army  of  more  than  eighty 
thousand  men  to  Sicily,  to  be  there  got  in  readiness  for  a  descent 
upon  the  African  coast  (149  B.  C.)  At  Sicily  the  Carthaginan 
ambassadors  were  received  by  the  consuls  in  command  of  the  army,  and 
required  to  give  up  three  hundred  children  of  the  noblest  Carthaginian 
families  as  hostages ;  and  when  this  demand  had  been  complied  with 
the  army  crossed  oyer  and  landed  near  Carthage.  The  Carthagi- 
nians were  now  told  that  they  must  deliver  up  all  their  arms  and 
munitions  of  war ;  and,  hard  as  this  command  was,  it  was  obeyed.11 
The  perfidious  Bomans  next  demanded  that  the  Carthaginians  should 
abandon  their  city,  allow  its  walls  to  be  demolished,  and  remove  to 
a  place  ten  miles  inland,  where  they  might  build  a  new  city,  but 
without  walls  or  fortifications. 

28.  When  these  terms  were  made  known  to  the  Carthaginian 
senate,  the  people,  exasperated  to  madness,  immediately  put  to  death 
all  the  Bomans  who  were  in  the  city,  closed  the  gates,  and,  for  want 
of  other  weapons,  collected  stones  on  the  battlements  to  repel  the 
first  attacks  of  the  enemy.  Hasdrubal,  who  had  been  banished  be- 
cause he  was  an  enemy  of  the  Bomans,  was  recalled,  and  unexampled 
exertions  made  for  defence :  the  brass  and  iron  of  domestic  utensils 
were  manufactured  into  weapons  of  war,  and  the  women  out  off  their 
long  hair  to  be  converted  into  strings  for  the  bowmen  and  cordage 
for  the  shipping. 

29.  The  Bomans  had  not  anticipated  such  a  display  of  courage 
and  patriotism,  and  the  war  was  prolonged  until  the  fourth  year 
after  its  commencement  It  was  the  struggle  of  despair  on  the  part 
of  Carthage,  and  could  end  only  in  her  destruction.  The  city  was 
finally  taken  by  Scipio  JEmilianus,  the  adopted  son  of  the  great 
Africanus,  when  only  five  thousand  citizens  were  found  within  its 
walls,  fifty  thousand  having  previously  surrendered  on  different  occa- 
sions, and  been  carried  away  into  slavery,  fiasdrubal  begged  his 
life,  which  was  granted  only  that  he  might  adorn  the  triumph  of 
the  Boman  general ;  but  his  wife,  reproaching  him  for  his  cowardice, 
threw  hernelf  with  her  children  into  the  flames  of  the  temple  in 

a.  « Roman  eommlaalonen  were  tent  Into  the  city,  who  carried  away  two  thousand  oata-  x 
patta,  ant  twe  hundred  thowaad  raits  of  annor.w 
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which  ahe  had  taken  refuge.  The  walls  of  Carthagmrere  levelled 
to  the  ground,  the  buildings  of  the  city  were  burned,  a  part  of  the 
Carthaginian  territory  was  given  to  the  king  of  Numid'  ia,  and  the 
rest  became  a  Roman  province.  (146  B.  0.)  Thus  perished  the 
republic  of  Carthage,  after  an  existence  of  nearly  eight  hundred 
years,— like  Greece,  the  victim  of  Roman  ambition* 


Wo  give  below  e  description  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  omitted  by  mistake  In  Us  prop* 
piece. 

Jareeefan,  e  famous  city  of  southern  Palestine,  end  lone;  the  capital  of  the  kfngdom  of 
Jodah,  to  sitaeted  on  e  hill  In  e  mountainous  country,  between  Iwo  email  vaUeya,  hi  oeeof 
which,  on  the  west,  the  brook  Gihon  runs  with  a  sooth  eastern  course,  to  Join  the  brook 
Kedron  In  the  narrow  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  east  of  the  city.  The  modern  city,  built  about 
three  hundred  yean  ago,  la  entirely  surrounded  by  wails,  barely  two  and  a-half  miles  It 
circuit,  and  flanked  here  and  there  with  square  towers.  The  boundaries  of  the  old  city  varied 
greatly  at  different  times;  and  they  are  so  Imperfectly  marked,  the  walla  having  been  wholly 
destroyed,  that  few  facta  can  be  gathered  respecting  them.  Ike  interior  of  the  aaoderacayto 
divided  by  two  valleys,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  into  four  hills,  on  which  history, 
sacred  and  profane,  has  stamped  the  imperishable  names  of  Zlon,  Acre,  Boaoiha,  and  Morten. 
Mount  Zton,  on  the  south-west,  the  "  City  of  David,"  la  now  the  Jewish  and  Annealaa  quarter: 
Acre,  or  the  lower  city,  on  the  north-west,  la  the  Christian  quarter;  while  the  Mosqae  of  Omar, 
with  It*  sacred  enclosure,  occupies  the  hill  of  Morlah,  which  was  crowned  by  the  Ho*—  »f  ti$ 
l*r4  built  by  Solomon.  West  of  the  Christian  quarter  of  the  city  is  Mount  Calvary,  tha  scans 
of  the  Saviour's  orocifUioo ;  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  <)f/ehoahaphat  la  the  afoain 
of  Olives,  on  whose  western  slope  are  the  gardens  of  Gethsemane,  enclosed  by  a  wall,  and  suH 
in  a  sort  of  ruined  cultivation.  A  little  west  of  Mount  Zlon,  and  near  the  base  of  Mount  C*J- 
vary,isthe  pool  of  Glhon,  near  whtoh  *  Zedok  the  priest  and  Nathan  the  prophet  anointed 
Solomon  king  over  Israel."  Sooth  of  Mount  Zlon  la  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  watered  bytte 
brook  Glhon.  A  abort  distance  up  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  issuing  from  beneath  the 
walla  of  Mount  Morlah,  la 

"SttaVtbrooe^tbatoWd 
Fast  by  the  oracles  of  God." 

Jerusalem  and  Its  suburbs  abound  with  many  interesting  localities,  wed  aaUieaticatad  as  Iht 
scenes  of  events  connected  with  the  history  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the  sufferings  of  Christ;  bat 
to  hundreds  of  others  shown  by  the  monks,  minute  criticism  denies  any  claims  to  our  respect. 
Considered  as  a  modern  town,  the  ctty  to  of  very  Utile  Importance:  lie  popntation  to  about  tea 
thousand,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Mohammedans :  It  has  no  trade— no  industry  whatever— 
nothing  to  give  it 'commercial  Importance,  except  the  manufacture,  by  the  monks,  of  abetta, 
beads,  and  relics,  large  quantttiee  of  wWch  are  sWpped  from  the  port  of  Jax^  for  Italy,  8p«toi 
and  Portugal. 

Jerusalem  to  generally  believed  to  be  Identical  with  the  Salem  of  which  Melolitoedek  waf 
king  In  the  time  of  Abraham.  When  the  Israelites  entered  the  Holy  Land  It  was  in  toe 
possession  of  the  Jeboattea ;  and  although  Joanna  took  the  city,  the  eiudd  on  Mount  Zlon  was 
held  by  the  Jebueites  until  they  were  dlalojged  by  David,  who  made  Jerusalem  the  inetropolii 
•f  his  kingdom. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

BOMAN  HISTORY: 

V1GM  THX  CONQUEST  OF  GKXEOB  AND  OAETHAGB,   140  B.  0,  TO  THX| 
OOlOOEXGElCIlfT  OF  THX  OHR2BTIAN  SEA. 


AHALTBia.   JL  Sttuatlon  of  Spaut  imi  the  fail  or  Gaxthaab.    [Oeltlbtriana.   Last 

tantaneJ-SL  Character,  exploits,  and  death  of  VTrtatbm-3.  Subsequent  history  of  the  Lnslta- 
nlaas.  War  with  the  Numan'  tians.  [Numan'  na.]— 4.  Servile  war  ih  8ic:lt.  Situation  of 
SfcQy.  Bvents  of  the  Senile  war.— &  Dupsbmsioxs  or  twx  Graocbi.  Corrupt  state  of  society 
at  Ron*a~-6,  Country  and  city  population^.  Efforts  of  the  tribuea,  Gharaoter  and  efbrla 
of  Tiberius  Gracchus.  Condition  of  the  public  lands.— &  The  agrarian  laws  proposed  by 
Tlberim— 9.  Opposed  by  the  nobles,  but  Anally  passed.  Trlumrlrate  appointed  to  enforce 
sham.  Disposition  of  the  treasures  of  At'talaa.— lfc  OfomintfaiMmoflheaea^ 
11.  Continued  opposition  of  the  aristocracy— tribuneshlp  of  Galus  Gracchus— and  circumstances 
of  his  death.— IS.  Condition  of  Borne  after  the  fell  of  the  Gracchi— 13.  Profligacy  of  the  Bo- 
■tan  senate,  and  drcuinstaaces  of  the  Ant  Jveuaxnixx  wax.— 14.  Renewal  of  the  war  with 
Jugurtha.  Brents  of  the  war,  and  fete  of  Jugurtha.  [Maurltania.^lS.  GxaxLixic  Invasiox. 
fGhnbrl  and  Ten' tones.]  Successive  Roman  defeats.  [Danube.  Noreja,]  16.  Marius,  ap- 
pointed to  thoooanund,  defeat*  the  Ten'  tones.  [The  Rhone.  Atz.}  17.  TheClmbri.  Great* 
seas  of  the  danger  with  which  Rome  was  threatened.— 18.  Tax  social  wax.— 19.  Fix** 
HmuoATic  war.  [Pontes.  En'  menea.  Per'  gamus.]— SO.  Causes  of  the  Mithridatic  war, 
and  snocsssei  of  MHhrtdAtes.— Cmi,  wax  xrtwbbn  Ma'  rius  abb  Sylla.— 39.  Triumph  of 
the  Marian  faction.  Death  and  character  of  Marin*,— 83.  GoaJlnoauee  of  the  otTU  war. 
Events  In  the  East  Sylla  master  of  Rome.— 23.  Proscription  and  massacres.  Death  of  Sylla. 
—M.  The  Marian  feetion  In  Spain.    Bbxvtlr  wax  in  Italt. 

9ft,  Snooxn  in  tdu  MrraxmAiio  wax*.  LacuUam.  Manil'  tut,  and  the  Manfl'  tan 
law.— 37.  Pompey*s  successes  In  the  East  Reduction  of  Palestine.  Death  of  Mithridates.— SB. 
OoxsnxACT  or  Catiumb.  Situation  of  Rome  at  this  period.  Character  and  designs  of  Catiline. 
Clrcnmstanees  that  favored  his  schemes.  By  whom  opposed.— 99.  Cicero  elected  consul, 
flight,  defeat,  and  death  of  Catiline.— 30.  Tax  First  Triuxviratr.  Division  of  power.— 31. 
CBBsai*s  conquests  In  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Britain.  Death  of  Crassus.  Rivalry  between  Cssaar 
and  Pompey:  (The  Rhine.  Parthla.]— 39.  Commencement  of  the  Civil  wax  bstwxbx  Ojcsax 
ajid  PoarBT.  Flight  of  the  latter.  [Raven'  na.J-33.  Caear's  successes.  Sole  dictator.  Hia 
defeat  at  Dyrrach'  ium.— 34.  BatUe  of  Pbarsalia.  Flight,  and  death  of  Pompey.  [Pharsalla. 
Men'  slum.}— 35.  Cleopatra.  Alexandrine  war.  Reduction  of  Pontes.  [Pharos.]— 30.  Caesar's 
clemency.  Servility  of  the  senate.  The  war  in  Africa,  and  death  of  Oato.  [Thapsus.]— 37. 
Honors  bestowed  upon  Csssar.  Useful  changes— reformation  of  the  calendar.— 38.  The  war  In 
Spain.  [Munda.]— 39.  Csssar,  dictator  fbr  life.  His  gigantic  projects.  He  Is  suspected  of 
ataixg  at  sovereign  power.— 4fcCtHi^^  BJa  death-— 41.  Conduct  of  Brutus. 

Mark  Antony's  oration.  It*  effected— 48.  Ambition  of  Antony,  aril  war.  Sboond  Triokv*. 
xatx.  The  proscription  that  followed— 43.  Brutus  and  Cassias.  Their  defeat  at  PhUlppi. 
[Fhllippl.]— 44.  Antony  In  Asta  Minor,— at  the  court  of  Cleopatra.  [Tars**.]  CrrU 
ltaly^-45.  Antony's  retain.  Reconciliation  of  the  rivals,  and  division  of  the  empire  i 
them.  [Branduslum.]— 4ft.  Tiie  peace  is  soon  broken.  Sexttus  Pompey.  Lep'Mus. 
—47.  The  war  between  Octavlus  and  Antony.  Battle  of  Aetium,  and  disgraceful  flight  of 
Anlonys-48.  Death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,— 49.  Oota'  viva  solb  hastbr  or  m  Romas 
world.  Honors  and  offices  conferred  upon  him.  Character  of  bla  government— 50. 1 
Mwarar-foltowed  by  a  general  peaoa.  Bxtentof  tha  nntnan  nmpiia    BJrtaoflnel 
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1.  After  the  Ml  of  Carthage  and  the  Grecian  republics,  which 
were  the  closing  events  of  the  preceding  chapter,  t]ie  attention  of 
the  Roman  people  was  for  a  time  principally  directed  to  Spain. 

When,  near  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Car* 

aitkr  thb   thaginian  dominion  in  Spain  ended,  that  country  was  re- 

fallof     garded  as  being  under  Roman  jurisdiction;  although, 

beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Roman  garrisons, 

the  native  tribes,  the  most  prominent  of  which  were  the  Celtiberians1 

and  Lusitanians,'  long  maintained  their  independence.  . 

2.  At  the  close  of  the  third  Punic  war,  Yiriathus,  a  Lusitanian 
prince,  whose  character  resembles  that  of  the  Wallace  of  Scotland, 
had  triumphed  over  the  Roman  legions  in  several  engagements,  and 
had  already  deprived  the  republic  of  nearly  half  of  her  possessions  in 
the  peninsula.  During  eight  years  he  bade  defiance  to  the  most  for 
midable  hosts,  and  foiled  the  ablest  generals  of  Rome,  when  the 
Roman  governor  Cse'  pio,  unable  to  cope  with  so  great  a  general, 
treacherously  procured  his  assassination. a    (B.  C.  140.) 

3.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Yiriathus  the.  Lusrtanians  submitted  to 
a  peace,  and  many  of  them  were  removed  from  their  mountain  fast- 
nesses to  the  mild  district  of  Valen'  cia,8  where  they  completely  lost 
their  warlike  character ;  but  the  Numan'  tians4  rejected  with  scorn 
the  insidious  overtures  of  their  invaders,  and  continued  the  war. 
Two  Roman  generals,  at  the  head  of  large  armies,  were  conquered 
by  them,  and  on  both  occasions  treaties  of  peace  were  concluded 
with  the  vanquished,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people,  but  after- 

1.  The  Celtibtrians,  whose  country  was  sometimes  called  Celtibtria^  occupied  the  greeted  part 
Of  the  interior  of  Spain  around  the  head  waters  of  the  Tagus. 

9.  The  LusiUtuansy  whose  country  was  called  Lusitdnia,  dwelt  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  sod 
When  first  known,  principally  between  the  rivers  Douro  and  Tagus. 

3.  The  modern  district  or  province  of  Valencia  extends  about  two  hundred  miles  along  the 
south-eastern  coast  of  Spain.  The  city  of  Valencia,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Guadalaviar,  (the  ancient  Tusia,)  is  Its  capital.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

4.  AYtman'  tia,  a  celebrated  town  of  the  Celtiberians,  was  situated  near  the  source  of  ths 
river  Douro,  and  near  the  site  of  the  modern  Tillage  of  Ck*valery  and  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  north-east  from  Madrid. 

a.  riraOus,  at  first  a  shepherd,  coiled  by  the  Romans  a  robber,  then  a  guerilla  chief;  and 
finally  an  eminent  military  hero,  aroused  the  Lusitanians  to  avenge  the  wrongs  and  injuries  in- 
flicted upon  them  by  Roman  ambition.  He  was  unrivalled  in  fertility  of  resources  under  defeat, 
akin  m  the  conduct  of  his  troops,  and  courage  in  the  hour  of  battle.  Accustomed  to  a  free 
life  in  the  mountains,  he  never  indulged  himself  with  the  luxury  of  a  bed :  bread  and  meat 
were  bis  only  foxi,  and  water  his  only  beverage;  and  being  robust,  hardy,  adroit,  always 
cheerful,  and  dreading  no  danger,  he  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  wfW  chivalry  of  his 
countrymen,  and  to  keep  alive  in  them  the  spirit  of  freedom.  During  eight  years  be  constantly 
harassed  the  Roman  armies,  and  defeated  many  Roman  generals,  several  of  whom  lost  their 
live*  la  battle.   Hts  name  etill  lives  in  the  songs  and  legends  of  early  Spain. 
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wards  rejected  by  the  Roman  senate.  Scip'  io  JRbuM&oob,  at  the 
head  of  sixty  thousand  men,  was  then  sent  to  conduct  the  war,  and 
laying  siege  to  Nnman'  tia,  garrisoned  by  less  than  ten  thousand 
men,  he  finally  reduced  the,  city,  bat  not  until  the  NumaH'  tians, 
worn  out  by  toil  and  famine,  and  finally  yielding  to  despair,  had  de- 
stroyed all  their  women  and  children,  and  then,  setting  fire  to  their 
city,  had  perished,  almost  to  a  man,  on  their  own  swords,  or  in  the 
flames.  (B.  G.  133.)  The  destruction  of  Nnman' tia  was  followed 
by  the  submission  of  nearly  all  the  tribes"  of  the  peninsula,  and  Spain 
henceforth  became  a  Roman  province. 

4.  Two  years  before  the  fall  of  Nnman'  tia,  Sicily  had  become  the 
theatre  of  a  servile  war,  which  merits  attention  principally  on  ac- 
count of  the  view  it  gives  of  the  state  of  the  conquered  countries 
then  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome.  The  calamities  which  usually 
follow  in  the  train  of  long-continued  war  had  swept  away  q,  mYILI 
most  of  the  original  population  of  Sicily,  and  a  large  wab. 
portion  of  the  cultivated  lands  in  the  island  had  been  added,  by  con- 
quest, to  the  Roman  public  domain,  which  had  been  formed-  into 
large  estates,  and  let  out  to  speculators,  who  paid  rents  for  the  same 
into  the  Roman  treasury.  In  the  wars  of  the  Romans,  and  indeed 
of  most  nations  at  this  period,  large  numbers  of  the  captives  taken 
in  war  were  sold  as  slaves ;  and  it  was  by  slave  labor  the  estates  in 
Sicily  were  cultivated.  The  slaves  in,  Sicily  were  cruelly  treated, 
and  as  most  of  them  had  once  been  free,  and  some  of  high  rank,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  they  should  seek  every  favorable  opportunity 
to  rise  against  their  masters.  When  once,  therefore,  a  revolt  had 
broken  out,  it  spread  rapidly  over  the  whole  island.  Seventy  thou 
sand  of  the  slaves  were  at  one  time  under  arms,  and  in  four  success- 
ive campaigns  four  Roman  praetorian  armies  were  defeated.  The 
most  frightful  atrocities  were  perpetrated  on  both  sides,  but  the  re- 
bellion was  finally  quelled  by  the  destruction  of  most  of  those  who 
had  taken  part  in  it.     (B.  0.  133.) 

5.  While  these  events  were  ooeuring  in  the  Roman  provinces,  af- 
fairs in  the  capital,  generally  known  in  history  as  the  a  dissensions 
of  the  Gracchi,"  were  fast  ripening  for  civil  war.     More 

than  two  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  the  animosi-     BIOns  or 
ties  of  patricians  and  plebeians  were  extinguished  by  an       ™ 
equal  participation  in  public  honors ;  but  the  wealth  of 
conquered  provinces,  and  the  numerous  lucrative  and  honorable 
offices!  both  civil  and  military,  that  had  been  created,  had  produced 
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corruption  at  home,  by  giving  riie  to  faction*  which  contended  fa 
the  greatest  share  of  the  spoils,  while,  apart  from  these,  bow  dis- 
tinctions had  arisen,  and  the  rich  and  the  poor,  or  the  illustrious  and 
the  obeoure,  now  formed  the  great  parjiies#in  die  State. 

6.  As  the  nobles  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  their 
station  to  aeoomulate  wealth  and  additional  honors,  the  large  slave 
plantations  increased  in  the  country  to  the  disparagement  of  free 
labor,  and  the  detriment  of  small  landholders,  whose  numbers  were 
constantly  diminishing,  while  the  city  gradually  became  crowded 
with  an  idle,  indigent,  and  turbulent  populace,  attracted  thither  by 
the  frequent  cheap  or  gratuitous  distributions  of  corn,  and  by  the 
frequency  of  the  public  shows,  and  made  up,  in  part,  of  emancipated 
slaves,  who  were  kept  as  retainers  in  the  families  of  their  former 
masters.  So  long  as  large  portions  of  Italy  remained  unsettled, 
there  was  an  outlet  for  the  redundancy  of  this  growing  populace ;  Wt 
the  entire  Italian  territory  being  now  occupied,  the  indigent  could 
no  longer  be  provided  for  in  the  country,  and  the  practice  of  eolo» 
nixing  distant  provinces  had  not  yet  been  adopted. 

7.  The  evils  of  such  a  state  of  society  were  numerous  and  for- 
midable, and  such  as  to  threaten  the  stability  of  the  republic. 
Against  the  increasing  political  influence  of  the  aristocracy,  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  had  long  struggled,  but  rather  as  faott'oui 
demagogues  than  as  honest  defenders  of  popular  rights.  At  length 
Tiberius  Grac'  chus,  a  tribune,  and  grandson  of  Soipio  Africans!, 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  virtuous  among  the  young  men  of  his 
time,  commenced  the  work  of  reform  by  proposing  to  enforce  the 
Licinian  law,  which  declared  that  no  individual  should  possess  more 
than  five  hundred  jugers,*  (about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres) 
of  the  public  domain.  This  law  had  been  long  neglected,  so  that 
numbers  of  the  aristocracy  now  cultivated  vast  estates,  the  oocupancy 
of  which  had  perhaps  been  transmitted  from  father  to  son  as  an  in- 
heritance, or  disposed  of  by  purchase  and  sale ;  and  although  the 
republic  still  retained  the  fee  simple  in  such  lands,  and  could  at  any 
time  legally  turn  out  the  occupants,  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  thosght 
probable  that  its  rights  would  ever  be  exercised. 

8.  The  law  of  Tiberius  Grao'  chus  went  even  beyond  strict  legal  jus- 
tice, by  proposing  that  buildings  and  improvements  on  the  public  lands 
should  be  paid  for  out  of  the  public  treasury.  The  impression  he* 
generally  prevailed  that  the  Agrarian  laws  proposed  by  Tiberias 

a.  Aiajar  m  wmtij  a»»ntmn  «f  «g  tat, 
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Grac'  chus  were  a  direct  and  violent  infringement  of  the  rights  of 
private  property;  but  the  genius  and  learning  of  Niebuhr  have 
shown  that  they  effected  the  distribution  of  public  lands  only,  and 
not  those  of  private  citizens ;  although  there  were  doubtless  instances 
where,  incidentally,  they  violated  private  rights. 

9.  When  the  senators  and  nobles,  who  were  the  principal  land- 
holders, perceived  that  their  interests  were  attacked,  their  exaspera- 
tion was  extreme ;  and  Tiberius,  whose  virtues  had  hitherto  been  ac- 
knowledged by  all,  was  denounced  as  a  factious  demagogue,  a  disturber 
Of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  a  traitor  to  the  conservative  interests 
of  the  republic.  When  the  law  of  Tiberius  was  about  to  be  put  to 
the  vote  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  the  corrupt  nobles  engaged 
Octavius,  one  of  the  tribune's  colleagues,  to  forbid  the  proceedings ; 
trat  the  people  deposed  him  from  the  tribuneship,  and  the  agrarian 
law  was  passed.  A  permanent  triumvirate,  or  committee  of  three, 
consisting  of  Tiberius  Grac'  chus,  his  brother  Oaius,  and  Ap'  pius 
Clan'  dim,  was  then  appointed  to  enforce  the  law.  About  the  same 
tame  a  law  was  passed,  providing  that  the  treasures  which  At'  talus, 
king  of  Per'  gamus,  had  recently  bequeathed  to  the  Koman  people, 
should  be  distributed  among  the  poorer  citizens,  to  whom  lands  were 
to  be  assigned,  in  order  to  afford  them  the  means  of  purchasing  the 
necessary  implements  of  husbandry.* 

10.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year  of  his  tribuneship,  Tiberius 
offered  himself  for  reeleotion,  conscious  that  unless  shielded  by  the 
sacredness  of  the  office  of  tribune,  his  person  would  no  longer  be 
safe  from  the  resentment  of  his  enemies.  After  two  of  the  tribes 
had  voted  in  his  favor,  the  opposing  party  declared  the  votes  illegal, 
and  the  disputes  which  followed  occupied  the  day.  On  the  following 
morning  the  people  again  assembled  to  the  election,  when  a  rumor 
was  circulated  that  some  of  the  nobles,  accompanied  by  bands  of 
armed  retainers,  designed  to  attack  the  crowd  and  take  the  life  of 
Tiberius.  A  tumult  ensued,  and  a  false  report  was  carried  to  the 
senate,  then  in  session,  that  Tiberius  had  demanded  a  crown  of  the 
people.  The  senate  seized  upon  this  pretext  for  violent  interference ; 
hot  when  the  consul  refused  to  disturb  the  people  in  their  legal  as- 

ably,  the  senators  rose  in  a  body,  and,  headed  by  Scip'  io  Nasica, 


a.  In  193  B.'  CI  At*  tains  Phnometer  bequeathed  his  kingdom  and  all  his  treasures  to  the  Ro- 
am people.    At*  talus  was  one  of  the  wont  specimens  of  Eastern  despots,  and  took  gieat 
t  in  dispatching  his  nearest  relatives  by  poison.   The  Romans  had  long  looked  ujon 
i  as  their  property,  and  his  will  was  probably  drawn  op  by  Roman  dictation. 

H 
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and  acoompanied  by  a  crowd  of  armed  dependants,  proceeded  to  th* 
assembly,  where  a  conflict  ensued,  in  which  Tiberius  and  about  three 
hundred  of  his  adherents  were  slain.     (B.  C.  132.) 

11.  Notwithstanding  this  disgraceful  victory,  and  the  persecutions 
that  followed  it,  the  ruling  party  could  not  abolish  the  triumvirate 
which  had  been  appointed  to  execute  the  law  of  Tiberius.  During 
ten  years,  however,  little  was  accomplished  by  the  popular  party, 
owing  to  the  powerful  opposition  of  the  aristocracy ;  but  after  Cains 
Grac'  chus,  a  younger  brother  of  Tiberius,  had  been  elected  tribune, 
the  cause  of  the  people  received  a  new  impulse ;  an  equitable  division 
of  the  public  lands  was  commenced,  and  many  salutary  reforms  were 
made  in  the  administration  of  the  government  But,  at  length, 
Caius  being  deprived  of  the  tribuneship  by  false  returns  and  bribery, 
and  his  bitter  enemy  Opim'  ius  having  been  elected  consul  by  the 
aristocratic  faction,  and  afterwards  appointed  dictator  by  the  senate, 
the  followers  of  Cains  were  driven  from  the  city  by  armed  violence, 
and  three  thousand  of  their  number  slain.  (B.  0.  120.)  The  heed 
of  Caius  was  thrown  at  the  feet  of  Opim'  ius,  who  had  offered  for  it 
a  reward  of  its  weight  in  gold.* 

12.  Thus  ended  what  has  been  termed  the  "  dissensions  of  the 
Gracchi;"  and  with  that  noble  family  perished  the  freedom  of  the 
republic.  An  odious  aristocracy,  which  derived  .its  authority  from, 
wealth,  now  ruled  the  State :  the  tribunes,  becoming  rich  themselves, 
no  longer  interposed  their  authority  between  the  people  and  their, 
oppressors ;  while  the  lower  orders,  reduced  to  a  state  of  hopeless 
subjection,  and  despairing  of  liberty,  became  factious  and  turbulent, 
and  ere  long  prepared  the  way,  first  for  the  tyranny  of  a  perpetual 
dictatorship,  and  lastly  for  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  on  the 
ruins  of  the  commonwealth; 

13.  The  profligacy  and  corruption  of  the  senate  were  manifest  in 
the  events  that  led  to  the  Jugur'  thine  war,  which  began  to  embroil 

a.  Tiberius  and  Cains  Grac*  ehns,  though  of  the  noblest  origin,  and  of  superior  natural  en- 
dowments, are  said  Id  hare  bean  Indebted  more  to  the  Judicious  care  of  their  widowed  mother 
Cornelia,  than  to  nature,  for  the  excellence  of  their  characters.  This  distinguished  Roman 
matron,  the  daughter  of  8dp'  to  AMcanns  the  Elder,  occupies  a  high  rank  for  the  parity  and 
excellence  of  her  private  character,  at  well  as  for  her  noble  and  elerated  sentiments.  The  lbs- 
lowing  anecdote  of  Cornelia  is  often  cited.  A  Oampanian  lady  who  was  at  the  time  on  n  vfatt 
to  her,  having  displayed  to  Cornelia  some  very  beautiful  ornaments  which  she  possessed,  de- 
sired the  latter,  In  return,  to  exhibit  her  own.  The  Roman  mother  purposely  detained  her  In 
conversation  until  her  children  returned  from  school,  when,  pointing  to  them,  she  exclaimed* 
u  There  are  my  ornamental'  She  bore  the  untimely  aeain  of  her  sons  with  great  magnanimity 
and  In  honor  of  her  a  statue  was  afterward*  erected  by  the  Roman  people,  bearing  for  an  b>  • 
scriptloo  the  words, " Qrrtulia, nttortftJU  GraccJtu" 
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the  republic  soon  after  the  fall  of  the  Grao'ohL  The  Numid'ian 
king  Micip'  sa,  the  son  of  Massinis'  sa,  had  divided  ^  jUOUB'. 
hi*  kingdom,  on  his  death-bed,  between  his  two  eons  wwewa*. 
Hiemp'sal  and  Adher'bal,  and  his  nephew  Jugur'tha;  but  the 
latter,  resolving  to  obtain  possession  of  the  whole  inheritance,  soon 
murdered  Hiemp'  sal,  and  compelled  Adher'  bal  to  take  refuge  in 
Borne.  The  senate,  won  by  the  bribes  of  the  usurper,  decreed  a 
division  of  the  kingdom  between  the  two  claimants,  giving  to  Jugur'  tha 
the  better  portion ;  but  the  latter  soon  declared  war  against  his  cousin, 
and,  having  gained  possession  of  his  person,  put  him  to  death.  The 
senate  could  no  longer  avoid  a  declaration  of  war  against  Jugur'  tha; 
but  he  would  have  escaped  by  an  easy  peace,  after  coming  to  Rome 
to  plead  his  own  cause,  had  he  not  there  murdered  another  relative, 
whom  he  suspected  of  aspiring  to  the  throne  of  Numid'  ia.  (B.  0. 
109.) 

14.  Jugur7  tha  was  allowed  to  return  to  Africa ;  but  his  briberies 
of  the  Roman  senators  were  exposed,  and  the  war  against  him  was 
begun  anew.  After  he  had  defeated  several  armies,  Metei'  lus  drove 
him  from  his  kingdom,  when  the  Numid'  ian  formed  an  alliance  with 
Bao'  chus,  king  of  Mauritania,1  but  their  united  forces  were  success- 
ively routed  by  the  consul  Marius,  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  the  army 
of  Metel'  lus,  but  who,  after  obtaining  the  consulship,  had  been  sent 
to  terminate  the  war.  Eventually  the  Moorish  king  betrayed  Jugur'- 
tha  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  as  the  price  of  his  own  peace  and 
security,  (B.  C.  106,)  and  the  captive  monarch,  after  gracing  the 
triumph  of  Marius,  was  condemned  to  be  starved  to  death  in  prison. 

15.  Soon  after  the  fall  of  Jugur'  tha,  Marius  was  recalled  from 
his  command  in  Africa  to  defend  the  northern  provinces  of  Italy 
against  a  threatened  invasion  from  immense  hordes  of  the  Cim'  bri 
and  Ten'  tones*  German  nations,  who,  about  the  year  y.  gkrmanio 
113,  had  crossed  the  Danube*  and  appeared  on  the  east-    wvasio* 

L  MtmriUmU  wu  an  extensire  country  of  Northern  Africa,  west  of  Numld'ia,  embracing 
tha  present  Morocco  and  part  of  Algiers.    (.Map  No.  IX.) 

%  The  Danube,  the  largest  river  in  Europe,  except  the  Volga,  rl»M  in  the  south-western  pari 
of  Germany,  in  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  only  about  thirty  miles  from  the  Rhine,  and  after  a  general 
tooth-eastern  course  of  nearly  eighteen  hundred  miles,  fells  into  the  Black  Sea.  (Mmp  No.  VHI.) 

a.  The  barbarian  torrent  of  the  Qha/ ftri  and  Ten' tones  appears  to  have  originated  beyond 
the  Elbe.  The  original  seat  of  the  Cim'  bri  was  probably  the  Cumbrian  peninsula,  so  called  by 
the  Romans,— -the  same  as  the  modern  Jutland,  or  Denmark.  Opinions  differ  concerning  the 
Tin' tones,  some  beltering  them  to  have  been  the  ooUecdre  wanderers  of  many  tribes  between 
the  Vistula  and  the  Elbe,  while  others  fix  their  original  teats  In  northern  SoandinaTia-  thai  la, 
m  tha  north  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 
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era  dooimties  of  the  Alps,  where  the  Romans  guarded  the  passes 
into  Italy.  The  first  year  of  the  appearance  of  these  tmknoim 
tribes,  from  which  is  dated  the  beginning  of  German  history*  they 
defeated  the  Roman  consul  Papir'  ius  Car*  bo,  near  Noreja,1  in  the 
mountains  of  the  present  Styr'  ia.  Proceeding  thence  towards  south- 
ern Gaol  they  demanded  a  country  from  the  Romans,  for  which  they 
promised  military  assistance  in  war ;  bat  when  their  request  was  re- 
fused they  determined  to  obtain  by  the  sword  what  was  denied  them 
by  treaty.  Four  more  Roman  armies  were  successively  vanquished 
by  them,  the  last  under  the  consols  Man'  lius  and  Ore'  pio  in  the  year 
105,  with  the  prodigious  loss  of  80,000  Roman  soldiers  slain,  and 
40,000  of  their  slaves. 

16.  Fortunately  for  the  Romans,  the  enemy;  after  this  great  vic- 
tory, turned  aside  towards  the  south  of  France  and  Spain,  while 
Marius,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  northern 
army,  marching  over  the  Alps  towards  Gaul,  formed  a  defensive 
camp  on  the  Rhone.1  The  Germans,  returning,  in  vain  tempted 
Marius  to  battle,  after  which  they  divided  into  two  bands,  the  Cim'- 
bri  taking  up  their  march  for  Italy,  while  the  Ten'  tones  remained 
opposed  to  Marius.  But  when  the  Teu'  tones  saw  that  their  chal- 
lenge for  battle  was  not  accepted,  they  also  broke  up,  and  marching 
past  the  Romans,  jeeringly  asked  them  "  if  they  had  any  commissions 
to  send  to  their  wives."  Marius  followed  at  their  side,  keeping  upon 
the  heights,  but  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  present  town  of  Aix,*  in  the 
south  of  France,  some  accidental  skirmishing  at  the  outposts  of  the 
two  armies  brought  on  a  general  battle,  which  continued  two  days, 
and  in  which  the  nation  of  the  Teu'  tones  was  nearly  annihilated, 
(B.  0.  102,)— two  hundred  thousand  of  them  being  either  killed  or 
taken  prisoners. 

17.  In  the  meantime  the  consul  OatuT  lus  had  been  repulsed  by 
the  Cim'  bri  in  northern  Italy,  and  driven  south  of  the  Po.  Marius 
hastened  to  his  assistance,  and  their  united  forces  now  advanced 
across  the  Po,  and  defeated  the  Cim'  bri  in  a  great  battle  on  the  Rau- 

1.  JWsja,  or  Jtonia,  was  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  Jtoricum,  The  site  of  thi* 
city  is  In  the  present  Austrian  province  of  Styria,  about  sixty  miles  north-east  from  La/bach. 
{Map  No.  VIII.) 

a  The  Rhvu  rises  ia  Switzerland,  passes  through  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  after  ucitlng 
with  theSaone  flows  sooth  through  the  south-eastern  part  of  France,  and  discharges  its  wal** 
by  tour  mouths  into  the  Mediterranean.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  ^cz,  catted  by  the  Romans  AfmmSwt^  is  situated  in  a  plain  sixteen  miles  north  of  Mif 
settles,   (.*£••  No.  XiiL) 

a.  Kohlrausch's  Germany,  p.  45 
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dian  plains*  (B.  0.  10L)  Thus  ended  the  war  with  the  Germ** 
nations.  The  danger  with  which  it  for  a  time  threatened  Borne  was 
compared  to  that  of  the  great  Gallic  invasion,  nearly  three  hundred 
years  before.  The  Romans,  in  gratitude  to  their  deliverer,  now 
styled  Marios  the  third  founder  of  the  city. 

18.  A  still  more  dangerous  war,  called  the  social  war,  Boon  after  broke 
eat  between  the  Romans  and  their  Italian  allies,  caused  „.  m 
by  the  unjust  treatment  of  the  latter,  who,  forming  part  of  *>oul  wi*. 
the  commonwealth,  and  sharing  its  burdens,  had  long  in  Tain  de- 
manded for  themselyesNihe  civil  and  political  privileges  that  were 
enjoyed  by  eitbens  of  the  metropolis.  The  war  continued  three 
years,  and  Rome  would  doubtless  have  fallen,  had  she  not,  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  struggle,  granted  the  Latin  towns,  more 
than  iffy  in  number,  all  the  rights  of  Roman  eitiiens,  and  thus  se- 
cured their  fidelity.  (90  B.  0.)b  The  details  of  this  war  are  little 
known,  but  it  is  supposed  that,  during  its  continuance,  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand  Italians  lest  their  lives,  and  that  many 
flourishing  towns  were  reduced  to  heaps  of  ruins.  The  Remans 
were  eventually  compelled  to  ofier  the  rights  of  citisenship  to  all 
that  should  lay  down  their  arms ;  and  tranquillity  was  thus  restored 
to  most  of  Italy,  although  the  Samnites  continued  to  resist  until 
they  were  destroyed  as  a  nation. 

19.  While  these  domestic  dangers  were  threatening  Rome,  an  im- 
portant African  war  had  broken  out  with  Mithridites,  king  of  Pontes*1 
It  has  been  related  that  in  the  time  of  Antioehus  the   ^  Tm&r 
Great,  king  of  Syria,  the  Romans  obtained,  by  conquest  ihii»u>axm 
and  treaty,  the  western  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  most      WAB* 

of  which  they  conferred  upon  one  of  their  allies,  Eumenes,  king  of 
Per'gamus,  and  that  At' talus,  a  subsequent  prince  of  Per'gamus, 
gave  back  these  same  provinces,  by  will,  to  the  Roman  people.  (See 
p.  161  and  p.  169.) 

20.  The  Romans,  thus  firmly  established  in  Asia  Minor,  saw  with 
jealousy  the  increasing  power  of  Mithridates,  who,  after  reducing 
the  nations  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  had  added  to  his 

L  Ptmims  was  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  the  Euxlne,  having 
Colchis  on  the  east,  and  Paphlagonia  and  Galatia  on  the  west. 

a.  The  exact  locality  is  unknown,  but  It  was  on  a  northern  branch  of  (he  Po,  between  Ver- 
eelli  and  Verona,  probably  near  the  present  Milan.  Some  say  near  Vercelll,  on  the  west  bank 
oftheSessites.  . 

b.  This  was  done  by  the  celebrated  Lex  Julia,  or  Julian  law,  proposed  by  L.  Julius  Caesar. 
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dominions  on  the  west,  Paphlagonia  and  Oappadooia*  which  ha 
claimed  by  inheritance.  Nioomedes,  king  of  Bithyn'  ia,  disputing 
with  him  the  right  to  the  latter  provinces,  appealed  to  the  Roraaa 
senate,  which  declared  that  the  disputed  districts  should  be  fro* 
States,  subject  to  neither  Nioomedes  nor  Mithridates.  The  latter 
then  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia, — 
seized  the  disputed  provinces— drove  Nioomedes  from  his  kingdom- 
defeated  two  large  Roman  armies,  and,  in  the  year  88,  before  the 
end  of  the  social  war,  had  gained  possession  of  all  Asia  Minor.  AH 
the  Greek  islands  of  the  jBgean,  except  Rhodes,  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  him,  and  nearly  all  the  Grecian  States,  with  Athena, 
throwing  off  the  Roman  yoke,  placed  themselves  under  his  protection. 
Mithridates  had  received  a  Greek  education,  and  was  looked  upon 
as  a  Grecian,  which  accounts  for  the  readiness  with  which  the  Greeks 
espoused  his  cause, 

21.  The  Roman  senate  gave  the  command  of  the  Mithridatio  war 
to  Sylla,  a  man  of  great  intellectual  superiority,  but  of  profligate 
morals,  who  had  served  under  Marius  against  Jugur'  tha  and  the 

vnx  civil    Oim'  bri,  and  had  rendered  himself  eminent  by  his  ser- 
waa  bk-     vices  in  the  social  war.     The  ambitious  Marius,  though 
arcs  and    more  th*n  twenty  years  the  senior  of  Sylla,  had  long 
btlla.      regarded  the  latter  as  a  formidable  rival,  and  now  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  decree  of  the  people,  by  which  the  com- 
mand was  transferred  from  Sylla  to  himself.    Sylla,  then  at  the 
head  of  an  army  in  the  Samnite  territory,  immediately  marched 
against  Rome,  and  entering  the  city,  broke  up  the  faction  of  Marius, 
who,  after  a  series  of  romantic  adventures,  escaped  to  Africa.0 
(88  B.  C.) 

22.  Scarcely  had  Sylla  departed  with  Iris  army  for  Greece,  to  carry 
on  the  war  against  Mithridates,  when  a  fierce  contest  arose  within 

a,  8m  Map  of  AsU  Minor,  No.  IV. 

b.  Marius  fled  first  to  Oslia,  and  thence  along  the  sefreoast  Co  Mintur'ntt,  where  he  was  pot 
on  shore,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  and  abandoned  by  the  crew  of  the  vessel  that  carried  him. 
After  Id  vain  seeking  shelter  hi  the  cottage  of  an  old  peasant,  be  was  forced  to  hide  himself  hi 
the  mud  of  the  Pontine  marshes;  but  he  was  discovered  by  bis  vigilant  pursuers,  dragged  out, 
and  thrown  into  a  dungeon  at  Mlntur'  n».  No  one,  however,  had  the  courage  to  put  him  to 
death  ;  and  the  magistrates  of  Mimnr*  n»  therefore  sent  a  public  slave  into  the  prison  to  kffl 
him ;  but  as  the  barbariau  approached  the  hoary  warrior  his  courage  failed  him,  and  the  Mln- 
tur' mans,  moved  by  compassion,  put  Marius  on  board  a  boat  and  transported  htm  to  Africa. 
Being  set  down  at  Carthage,  the  Roman  governor  of  the  district  sent  to  inform  him  that  unless 
he  left  Africa  he  should  treat  him  as  a  public  enemy.  u  Go  and  tell  him,"  replied  the  wanderer 
"  that  you  have  seen  the  exile  Marius  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage."  In  the  following  year 
daring  the  absence  of  Sylla,  he  returned  to  Italy.  For  localities  of  Pentim  Jwortaes,  Liri* 
and  Jtfmter'au,  see  Map  No.  X. 
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the  city  between  the  partisans  of  Sylla  and  Marius ;  one  of  the  con- 
suls, Cinna,  espousing  the  cause  of  the  latter,  and  the  other,  Octa- 
vius,  that  of  the  former.  Cinna  recalled  the  aged  Marius;  both 
parties  flew  to  arms ;  and  all  Italy  became  a  prey  to  the  horrors  of 
civil  war.  (B.  C.  87.)  The  senate  and  the  nobles  adhered  to  Oota 
▼his ;  but  Borne  was  besieged,  and  compelled  to  surrender  to  the 
adverse  faction.  Then  commenced  a  general  massacre  of  all  the  op- 
ponents of  Marius,  which  was  continued  five  days  and  nights,  until 
the  streets  ran  with  blood.  Having  gratified  his  revenge  J>y  this 
bloody  victory,  Marius  declared  himself  consul,  without  going  through 
the  formality  of  an  election,  and  chose  Cinna  to  be  his  colleague ; 
but  sixteen  days  later  his  life  was  terminated  by  a  sudden  fever,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-one  years.  Marius  has  the  character  of  having 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  generals  of  Rome ;  but  after  having 
borne  away  many  honorable  offices,  and  performed  many  noble  ex- 
ploits, he  tarnished  his  glory  by  a  savage  and  infamous  old  age. 

23.  During  three  years  after  the  death  of  Marius,  Sylla  was  con 
ducting  the  war  in  Greece  and  Asia,  while  Italy  was  completely  in 
the  hands  of  the  party  of  Cinna.  The  latter  even  sent  an  army  to 
Asia  to  attack  Sylla,  and  was  preparing  to  embark  himself,  when  he 
was  alain  in  a  mutiny  of  his  soldiers.  In  the  meantime  Sylla,  hav- 
ing taken  Athens  by  storm,  and  defeated  two  armies  of  Mithridatcs, 
concluded  a  peace  with  that  monarch ;  (84  8.  C.,)  and  having  induced 
the  soldiers  sent  against  him  to  join  his  standard,  he  returned  to  Italy 
at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men  to  take  vengeance  upon  his  ene- 
mies, who  had  collected  an  army  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  cohorts, 
numbering  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men,*  to  oppose  him. 
(B.  C.  83.)  But  none  of  the  generals  of  this  vast  army  were  equal, 
in  military  talents,  to  Sylla ;  their-foroes  gradually  deserted  them, 
and  after  a  short  but  severe  struggle,  Sylla  became  master  of  Rome. 

24.  A  dreadful  proscription  of  his  enemies  followed,  far  exceed- 
ing the  atrocities  of  Marius ;  for  Sylla  filled  not  only  Rome,  but 
all  Italy,  with  massacres,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  old  writers, 
had  neither  numbers  nor  bounds.  He  caused  himself  to  be  appointed 
dictator  for  an  unlimited  time,  (B.  C.  81,)  reestablished  the  govern- 
ment on  an  aristocratical  basis,  and  after  having  ruled  nearly  three 
years,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one  he  resigned  his  power,  and 
retired  to  private  life.     He  died  soon  after,  of  a  loathsome  disease, 


a.  "Fkou  the  tfnat  of  Marina,  the  Roman  military  force*  am  always  counted  by  eooorta  or 
email  battalion*,  each  containing  four  hundred  and  twenty  men."— Ntebohr,  It.  lf& 
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at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  leaving,  by  bis  own  direction,  the  following 
characteristic  inscription  to  be  engraved  on  his  tomb.  "  Here  lies 
Sylia,  who  was  never  outdone  in  good  offices  by  his  friend,  nor  in 
acts  of  hostility  by  his  enemy. "     (B.  C.  77.) 

25.  A  Marian  faction,  headed  by  Sert6rius,  a  man  of  great  mili- 
tary talents,  still  existed  in  Spain,  threatening  to  sever  that  province 
from  Rome,  and  establish  a  new  kingdom  there.  After  Sertorius 
hud  defeated  several  Roman  armies,  the  youthful  Pompey,  after- 
wards surnamed  the  Great,  was  sent  against  him ;  but  he  too  was 
vanquished,  and  it  was  not  until  the  insurgents  had  been  deprived  of 
their  able  leader  by  treachery,  that  the  rebellion  was  quelled,  and 
Spain  tranquillized.  (B.  C.  70.)  During  the  continuance  of  the 
Spanish  war,  a  formidable  revolt  of  the  slaves,  headed  by  Spar'tacus, 

ix.  beevil*  a  ceIebrated  gladiator,  had  broken  out  in  Italy.  At  first 
was  in  Spar'  tacus  and  his  companions  formed  a  desperate  band 
iTALT.  0£  j-Qj^gyg  an(j  murderers,  but  their  numbers  eventually 
increased  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  and  three  prseto- 
rfan  and  two  consular  armies  were  completely  defeated  by  them. 
The  war  lasted  upwards  of  two  years,  and  at  one  time  Rome  itself 
was  in  danger ;  but  the  rebels,  divided  among  themselves,  were  finally 
overcome,  and  nearly  all  exterminated,  by  the  prsetor  Cras'  sua,  the 
growing  rival  of  Pompey.     (B.  C.  70.) 

26.  During  the  progress  of  these  events  in  Italy,  a  second  war  had 
broken  out  with  Mithridates,  (83  B.  C.,)  but  after  a  continuance  of 

two  years  it  had  been  terminated  by  treaty.     (81  B.  C.) 

X*    SECOND 

and  third   Seven  years  later,  Mithridates,  who  had  long  been  pre- 

mithridatio  paring  for  hostilities,  broke  the  second  treaty  between 

him  and  the  Romans  by  the  invasion  of  By  thyn'  ia,  and 

thus  commenced  the  third  Mithridatic  war.     At  first  Lucullus,  who 

was  sent  against  him,  was  successful,  and  amassed  immense  treasures; 

but  eventually  he  was  defeated,  and  Mithridates  gained  possession 

of  nearly  all  Asia  Minor.     Manil'  ius,  the  tribune,  then  proposed 

that  Pompey,  who  had  recently  gained  great  honor  by  a  successful 

war  against  the  pirates  in  the  Mediterranean,  should  be  placed  over 

all  the  other  generals  in  the  Asiatic  provinces,  retaining  at  the  same 

time  the  command  by  sea.     This  was  a  greater  accumulation  of 

I  power  than  had  ever  been  intrusted  to  any  Roman  citizen,  but  the 

I  law  was  adopted.     It  was  on  this  ocasion  that  the  orator  Cicero 

pronounced  his  famous  oration  Pro  lege  Manilla,  ("  for  the  Manilian 

law.")     Caesar  also,  who  was  just  then  rising  into  eminence,  approvod 
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the  measure,  while  the  friends  of  Craa'sos  in  vain  attempted  to  de- 
feat it 

27.  Pompey,  then  passing  with  a  large  army  into  Asia,  (R  C.  66,) 
in  one  campaign  defeated  Mithrid&tes  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates* 
and  drove  the  monarch  from  his  kingdom ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
after  reducing  Syria,  thus  patting  an  end*  to  the  empire  of  the  Seleu'-' 
cid®  he  found  an  opportunity  of  extending  Roman  interference  to  the 
affairs  of  Palestine.  Each  of  the  two  claimants  to  the  throne,  the 
brothers  Hyrcdnus  and  Aristobulus,  sought  his  assistance,  and  as  he 
decided  in  favor  of  the  former,  the  latter  prepared  to  resist  the  Roman, 
and  shut  himself  up  in  Jerusalem.  After  a  siege  of  three  months 
the  city  was  taken ;  its  walls  and  fortifications  were  thrown  down ; 
Hyrcanus  was  appointed  to  be  high-priest,  and  governor  of  the 
country,  but  was  required  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Romans;  while 
Aristobnlus,  with  his  sons  and  daughters,  was  taken  to  Rome  to 
grace  the  triumph  of  Pompey.  From  this  time  the  situation  of 
Judea  differed  little  from  that  of  a  Roman  province,  although  for  a 
while  later  it  was  governed  by  native  princes ;  but  all  of  them  were 
more  or  less  subject  to  Roman  authority.  About  the  time  of  Pom- 
pey'a  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  Mithridates,  driven  from  one  province 
to  another,  and  finding  no  protection  even  among  his  own  relatives, 
terminated  his  life  by  poison.  (B.  G.  63.)  His  dominions  and  vast 
wealth  were  variously  disposed  of  by  Pompey  in  the  name  of  the 
Roman  people. 

28.  While  Pompey  was  winning  laurels  in  Asia,  the  republic  was 
brought  near  the  brink  of  destruction  by  a  conspiracy  headed  by  the 
infamous  Catiline.  Rome  was  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  complete 
anarchy;  the,  republic  was  a  mere  name;  the  laws  had  u  coron 
lost  their  power ;  the  elections  were  carried  by  bribery;  eaoy  of 
and  the  city  populace  was  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  °*T1LINK- 
nobles  in  their  feuds  against  one  another.  In  this  corrupt  state  of 
things  Sergius  Catiline,  a  man  of  patrician  rank,  and  of  great  abili- 
ties, but  a  monster  of  wickedness,  who  had  acted  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  bloody  scenes  of  Sylla's  tyranny,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  confederacy  of  profligate  young  nobles,  who  hoped,  by 
elevating  their  leader  to  the  consulship,  or  by  murdering  those  who 
opposed  them,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Rome,  and  to  gain 
possession  of  the  public  treasures,  and  the  property  of  the  citizens. 
Many  circumstances,  favored  the  audacious  schemes  of  the  conspira- 
tors.    Pompey  was  abroad — Cras'  sus,  striving  with  mad  e^eruess 

H*  12 
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for  power  and  riches,  countenanced  the  growing  influence  of  Catiline, 
as  a  means  of  his  own  aggrandizement — Caesar,  laboring  to  revive 
the  party  of  Marius,  and  courting  the  favor  of  the  people  by  public 
shows  and  splendid  entertainments,  spared  Catiline,  and  perhaps  se- 
cretly encouraged  him,  while  the  only  two  eminent  Romans  who 
boldly  determined  to  uphoM  their  falling  country  were  Cato  the 
younger,  and  the  orator  Cicero. 

29.  While  the  storm  which  Catiline  had  been  raising  was  threat- 
ening to  burst  upon  Borne,  and  every  one  dreaded  the  arch-conspira- 
tor, but  no  one  had  the  courage  to  come  forward  against  him,  Cicero 
offered  himself  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  in  opposition  to  Catiline, 
and  was  elected.  An  attempt  of  the  conspirators  to  murder  Cicero  in  his 
own  house  was  frustrated  by  the  watchful  vigilance  of  the  consul ;  and 
a  fortunate  accident  disclosed  to  him  all  their  plans,  which  he  laid  be- 
fore the  senate.  Even  in  the  senate-house  Catiline  boldly  confronted 
Cicero,  who  there  pronounced  against  him  that  famous  oration  which 
saved  Rome  by  driving  Catiline  from  the  city.  Catiline  then  fled  to 
Etruria,  where  he  had  a  large  force  already  under  arms,  while  seve- 
ral of  his  confederates  remained  in  the  city  to  open  the  gates  to  him 
on  his  approach ;  but  they  were  apprehended,  and  brought  to  punish- 
ment. An  army  was  then  sent  against  the  insurgents,  who  were 
completely  defeated ;  and  most  of  them,  imitating  Catiline,  fought 
to  the  last,  and  died  sword  in  hand.  (B.  C.  63.)  Cicero,  to  whom 
the  Romans  were  indebted  for  the  overthrow  of  the  conspiracy,  was 
now  hailed  as  the  Father  and  Deliverer  of  his  country. 

30.  Soon  after  the  return  of  Pompey  from  Asia,  the  jealousies 
between  him  and  Cras'  bus  were  renewed ;  but  Julius  Caesar  succeeded 

xn  the  m  reconc*ling  tne  rivals,  and  in  uniting  them  with  him- 
fimt  TRi-  self  in  a  secret  partnership  of  power,  called  the  First  Tri- 
DimEAT£-  umvirate.  (60  B.  C.)  These  men,  by  their  united  in- 
fluence, were  now  able  to  carry  all  their  measures ;  and  they  virtually 
usurped  the  powers  of  the  senate,  as  well  as  the  command  of  the 
legions.  Caesar  first  obtained  the  office  of  consul,  (B.  C.  59,)  and, 
when  the  year  of  his  consulship  had  expired,  was  made  commander 
of  all  Gaul,  (B.  C.  58,)  although  but  a  small  portion  of  that  country 
was  then  under  the  Roman  dominion.  Cras'  sus,  whose  avarice  was 
unbounded,  soon  after  obtained  the  command  of  Syria,  famed  for  its 
luxury  and  wealth ;  while  to  Pompey  were  given  Africa  and  Spain, 
although  he  left  the  care  of  his  provinces  to  others,  and  still  remained 
in  Italy. 
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31.  In  the  course  of  eight  years  Caesar  conquered  all  Gaul,  which 
consisted  of  a  great  number  of  separate  nations — twice  passed  the 
Bhine1  into  Germany — and  twice  passed  over  into  Britain,  and  sub- 
dued the  southern  part  of  the  island.  Hitherto  Britain  had  been 
known  only  by  name  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  its  first  inva- 
sion by  Caesar,  in  the  year  55  B.  C,  is  the  beginning  of  its  authentic 
history.  The  disembarkation  of  the  Romans,  somewhere  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Kent,*  was  firmly  disputed  by  the  natives ;  but  stern 
discipline  and  steady  valor  overawed  them,  and  they  proffered  sub- 
mission. A  second  invasion  in  the  ensuing  spring  was  also  resisted ; 
but  genius  and  science  asserted  their  usual  superiority ;  and  peace, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  invaders,  were  purchased  by  the  payment 
of  tribute.  In  the  meantime  Cras'  finis  had  fallen  in  Parthia,'  (B.  C. 
52,)  thus  leaving  but  two  masters  of  the  Roman  world;  but  Pompey 
had  already  become  jealous  of  the  greatness  of  Caesar's  fame,  and  on 
the  death  of  Julia,  the  wife  of  Pompey  and  daughter  of  Caesar,  the 
last  tie  that  bound  these  friends  was  broken,  and  they  became  rivals, 
and  enemies.  Pompey  had  secured  most  of  the  senate  to  his  inter- 
ests ;  but  Caesar,  though  absent,  had  obtained,  by  the  most  lavish 
bribes,  numerous  and  powerful  adherents  in  the  very  heart  of  Rome. 
Among  others,  Mark  Antony  and  Quintus  Cassius,  tribunes  of  the 
people,  favored  his  interests. 

32.  When  Caesar  requested  that  he  might  stand  lor  the  consulship 
in  his  absence,  the  senate  denied  the  request.     When  or     xm.  civil 
dered  to  disband  his  legions  and  resign  his  provinces,  he  TW^^AR 
immediately  promised  compliance,  if  Pompey  would  do  and  pom*ky. 
the  same ;  but  the  senate  peremptorily  ordered  him  to  disband  his 

1.  The  JtttM  rises  tn  Switzerland,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  tome  of  the  Rhone— pesies 
through  Lake  Constance— then  flows  west  to  the  town  of  Basle,  near  the  borders  of  France, 
thence  generally  north-west  to  the  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean.  It  formed  the  ancient 
boundary  between  Gaul  and  the  German  tribes,  and  was  first  passed  by  Juttus  Cawar  in  bis 
Urvnsfon  of  the  German  nation  of  the  Sicambri. 

fc  PmtkU  was  originally  a  small  extent  of  eonntry,  south  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  a  separate  kingdom  was  formed  there,  which  gradually  ex- 
tendedto  the  Indus  on  the  east  and  the  Tigris  on  the  west,  until  it  embraced  the  fairest  prov- 
tnces  of  the  old  Persian  monarchy.  By  the  Tictory  over  Craatus  the  Parthians  obtained  a  great 
increase  of  power,  and  during  a  long  time  after  this  event  they  were  almost  constantly  at  war 
With  the  Romans.  The  Parthian  empire  was  overthrown  by  the  southern  Persians  296  years 
after  the  Christian  era,  when  the  later  Persian  empire  of  the  Sa»»anidm  was  established.  "Tho 
mode  of  fighting  adopted  by  the  Parthian  cavalry  waa  peculiar,  and  well  calculated  to  annoy. 
Whan  apparently  in  fall  retreat,  they  would  turn  round  on  their  steeds  and  discharge  their 
arrows  with  the  most  unerring  accuracy;  and  hence,  to  borrow  the  language  of  an  ancient 
writer  it  waa  victory  to  them  if  a  counterfeit  flight  threw  their  imrsuers  bito  disorder." 

a%Th»  place  where  Cawar  Is  beUered  to  have  landed  is  at  the  town  «f  Deal,  near  what  «• 
eaOed  the  Booth  Foreland,  sixty-six  miles  south-east  ftom  London. 
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army  before  a  specified  day,  under  the  penalty  of  being  declared  a 
public  enemy.  (B.  C.  49.)  The  tribunes  Antony  and  Cassius  fled 
to  the  army  of  Gaasar  then  at  Raven7  na,1  bearing  with  them  the  ho* 
tile  mandate  of  the  senate,  and  by  their  harangues  inflaming  the  sol- 
diers against  the  measures  of  the  senatorial  party.  Caesar,  confident 
of  the  support  of  his  troops,  now  passed  the  Rubicon  in  hostile  array, 
an  act  deemed  equivalent  to  an  open  declaration  of  war  against  his 
country.  The  senate  and  Pompey,  alarmed  at  the  rapidity  of  his 
movements,  and  finding  their  forces  daily  deserting  them,  fled  across 
the  Adriat'  ic  into  Greece ;  and  in  sixty  days  from  the  passage  of  the 
Rubicon,  Caesar  was  master  of  all  Italy. 

33.  Caesar  soon  obtained  the  surrender  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
after  which  he  passed  over  to  Spain,  where  Pompey's  lieutenants 
commanded, — rapidly  reduced  the  whole  Peninsula,  took  Marseilles 
by  siege  on  his  return  through  Gaul,  and,  on  his  arrival  at  Rome, 
was  declared  by  the  remnant  of  the  senate  sole  dictator ;  but  after 
eleven  days  he  laid  aside  the  office,  and  took  that  of  consul  Pompey 
had  already  collected  a  numerous  army  in  the  eastern  provinces, 
arid  thither  Caesar  followed  him.  Near  Dyrrach'  ium,*  in  Dlyr'  i- 
cum,  he  assaulted  the  intrenched  camp  of  Pompey,  but  was  re- 
pulsed with  the  loss  df  many  standards,  and  his  own  camp  would 
have  been  taken  had  not  Pompey  called  off  his  troops,  in  apprehen- 
sion of  an  ambuscade;  on  which  Caesar  remarked  that  "the  war 
would  have  been  at  an  end,  if  Pompey  had  known  how  to  profit  by 
victory.0 

34.  Caesar  then  boldly  advanced  into  Thes'  saly,  followed  by  Pompey 
at  the  head  of  a  superior  force.  The  two  armies  met  on  the  plains 
of  Pharsalia,*  where  was  fought  the  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of 
the  Roman  world.     (B.  0%  48.)    Caesar  was  completely  victorious, 

1.  Raven"  na  was  originally  built  on  the  shore,  of  the  Adriat'  ta»  new  the  most  southern 
mouth  of  the  river  Po.  Augustus  constructed  a  new  harbor  three  miles  from  the  old  town* 
and  henceforward  the  new  harbor  became  the  principal  station  of  the  Soman  Adriat' to  fleet; 
buteuohwMtheaotmmulatlonof  mud  brought  down  by  the  streams,  that,  an  Gibbon  romten, 
so  early  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  after  Christ,  « the  port  of  Augustus  waa  converted  into 
pleasant  orchards;  and  &  lonely  grove  of  pines  covered  the  ground  where  the  Roman  fleet 
once  rode  at  anchor.**  Raven*  na  was  the  capital  of  Italy  during  the  mat  years  of  the  Western 
empire  of  tho  Romans,  and  It  still  oontains  numerous  interesting  ■pt1"*"  of  the  architecture 
of  that  period. 

2.  Dymtk'  tun,  which  was  a  Grecian  city,  at  first  called  X>Mmr»«»,  was  situated  en  the 
Tllyrian  coast  of  Macedonia,  north  of  Apollonla.  He  modern  name  la  £*won#,  an  unhealthy 
village  of  Turkish  Albania. 

3.  Phartalim  was  a  elty  situated  in  the  central  portion  of  Ihessafy,  on  a  southern  tributary 
or  tlK*  Peneus.  The  name  of  Pkmrs*  applied  to  a  few  rains  about  fifteen  rsUee  south-west 
from  Larlttta,  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  oily. 
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and  Pompey,  fleeing  in  disguise  from  the  field  of  battle,  attended 
only  by  bis  son  Sextus,  and  a  few  followers  of  rank,  pursued  his 
way  to  Mytil6ne,  where  he  took  on  board  his  wife  Cornelia  and 
sailed  to  Egypt,  intending  to  claim  the  hospitality  of  the  young  king 
Ptol'  emy,  whose  father  he  had  befriended.  Ptol'  emy,  then  at  war 
with  his  sister  Cleopatra,  was  encamped  with  his  army  near  Peluai- 
nm,1  whither  Pompey  directed  his  course,  after  sending  to  inform 
the  king  of  his  approach.  In  the  army  of  Ptol'  emy  there  was  a 
Boman,  named  Septim'  ius,  who  advised  the  young  prince  to  put 
Pompey  to  death,  in  order  to  secure  the  favor  of  Caesar ;  and  just 
as  Pompey  was  stepping  on  shore  from  a  boat  that  had  been  sent  to 
receive  him,  he  was  stabbed,  in  the  sight  of  his  wife  and  son.  Soon 
after  CaBsar  arrived  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt  in  pursuit  of  the  fugi- 
tives, when  the  ring  and  head  of  Pompey,  which  were  presented  to 
him,  gave  him  the  first  information  of  the  fete  of  his  rival  He 
■bed  tears  at  the  signt,  and  turned  away  with  horror  from  the  spec- 
tacle: He  afterwards  ordered  the  head  to  be  burned  with  perfumes, 
in  the  Roman  method,  and  loaded  with  favors  those  who  had  adhered 
to  Pompey  to  the  last 

35.  Caesar,  in  his  eager  pursuit  of  Pompey,  had  taken  with  him 
to  Alexandria  only  a  small  body  of  troops,  and*  when,  captivated  by 
the  charms  and  beauty  of  Cleopdtra,  the  Egyptian  queen,  who  ap- 
plied to  him  for  protection,  he  decided  against  the  claims  of  her 
brother,  the  party  of  the  latter  conceived  the  plan  of  overwhelming 
him  in  Alexandria,  so  that  his  situation  there  was  similar  to  that  of 
Cortes  in  Mexico.  The  royal  palace,  in  which  Caesar  had  fortified 
himself,  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  celebrated  library  established  there 
by  Ptol' emy  Philadelphus  was  burnt  to  ashes.  With  difficulty 
CaBsar  escaped  from  the  city*  to  the  island  of  Pharos,1  where  he 
maintained  himself  until  reinforcements  arrived.  He  then  over- 
threw the  power  of  Ptol'  emy,  who  lost  his  life  by  drowning,  and 
after  having  established  Cleopatra  on  the  throne  he  marched  against 
Pharnaces,  king  of  Pontus,  son  of  Mithridates,  whose  dominions  he 
reduced  with  such  rapidity  that  he  announced  the  result  to  the  Bo- 

1.  Pdeiuhm  waft  a  frontier  dty  of  Egypt,  at  the  entrance  of  the  eastern  month  of  the 


2.  Pkmr—  waft*  email  Island  In  the  bay  of  Alexandria,  at  the  entrance  of  the  principal  bar- 
Mr,  one  mile  from  the  abora,  with  which  it  waa  connected  by  a  causeway,  the  celebrated 
•Tower  of  Pharos"  waa  bultt  on  the  Wand  In  the  reign  of  PloV  emy  Pbfladelpbaa,  to  aerre 
asaHgfathouae.  The  modem  llgbthoiue  tower,  which  stand*  on  the  ialaiid,  lis*  nothing  of  the 
*■"   -**  — *—»  of  the  old  *ne. 
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man  senate  in  the  well  known  words,  twit,  vidi,  vici,  "  I  came,  I  saw, 
I  conquersd." 

36.  On  Caesar's  return  to  Borne,  (B.  C.  47,)  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  two  years,  he  granted  a  general  amnesty  to  all  the  followers 
of  Pompey,  and  by  his  clemency  gained  a  strong  hold  on  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people.  The  servility  of  the  senate  knew  no  bounds, 
and  the  whole  republic  was  placed  in  his  hands.  Still  there  was  a 
large  and  powerful  party  in  Africa  and  Spain  opposed  to  him,  headed  by 
Cato,  the  sons  of  Pompey,  and  other  generals.  Caesar,  passing  over  to 
Africa,  defeated  his  enemies  there  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Thapsus,1 
after  which  the  inflexible  Cato,  who  commanded  the  garrison  of  Utica, 
having  advised  his  followers  not  to  continue  their  resistance,  commit- 
ted suicide.  (46  B.  C.)  He  had  seen,  he  said,  the  republic  passing 
away,  and  he  could  live  no  longer.  Caesar  expressed  his  regret  that 
Cato  had  deprived  him  of  the  pleasure  of  pardoning  him. 

37.  The  War  in  Africa  had  been  finished  in  five  months.  Fresh 
honors  awaited  Caesar  at  Borne.  He  enjoyed  four  triumphs  in  one 
month ;  the  senate  created  him  dictator  for  ten  years ;  he  was  ap- 
pointed censor  of  the  public  morals,  and  his  statue  was  placed  oppo- 
site that  of  Jupiter,  ein  the  capitol,  and  inscribed,  "To  Caesar,  the 
demigod."  He  made  many  useful  changes  in  the  laws,  corrected 
many  abuses  in  the  administration  of  justice,  extended  the  privileges 
of  Boman  citizens  to  whole  cities  and  provinces  in  different  parts 
of  the  empire,  and  reformed  the  calendar  upon  principles  established 
by  the  Egyptian  astronomers,  by  making  an  intercalation  of  sixty- 
seven  days  between  the  months  of  November  and  December,  so  thai 
the  name  of  the  December  month  was  transferred  from  the  time  of 
the  autumnal  equinox  to  that  of  the  winter  solstice,  where  it  still  re- 
mains. 

38.  From  the  cares  of  civil  government  Caesar  was  called  to  Spain, 
where  Cn£us  and  Sextus,  the  two  sons  of  Pompey,  had  raised  a  large 
army  against  him.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  45  he  defeated  them  in  a 
hard-fought  battle  in  the  plains  of  Munda,*  after  having  been  obliged, 
in  order  to  encourage  his  men,  to  fight  in  the  foremost  ranks  as  a 
common  soldier.  Caesar  said  that  he  had  often  fought  for  victory, 
but  that  in  this  battle  he  fought  for  his  life.    The  elder  of  Pompey's 

L  7Vl»**»  bow  Z>0»t*«r,  wu  a  town  of  little  importance  on  Uie  sea-coast,  about  on* 
hundred  miles  south-east  from  Carthage. 

8.  Munda  was  a  town  a  short  distance  from  the  Mediterranean  in  the  southern  part  of  Spat* 
the  little  Tillage  of  Monda  In  Grenada,  twenty-Are  miles  west  from  Malaga,  is  supposed  to  be 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  city. 
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ions  was  skin  in  the  pursuit  after  the  battle,  but  Sextos  the  younger 
escaped.  After  a  campaign  of  nine  months  Caesar  returned  to  Borne, 
and  enjoyed  a  triumph  for  the  reduction  of  Spain,  which  had  termi- 
nated the  civil  war  in  the  Boman  provinces. 

39.  Caesar  was  next  made  dictator  for  life,  with  the  title  of  impera- 
tor  and  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  although,  the  outward  form  of  the 
republic  was  allowed  to  remain.  His  ever  active  mind  now  planned 
a  series  of  foreign  conquests,  and  'formed  vast  designs  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  empire  which  he  had  gamed.  He  ordered  t|^  laws 
to  be  digested  into  a  code,  he  undertook  to  drain  the  great  marshes  in 
the  vicinity  of  Borne,  to  form  a  capacious  harbor  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  to  cut  across  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  to  make  roads  across 
the  Apennines,  dig  canals,  collect  public  libraries,  erect  a  new 
theatre,  and  build  a  magnificent  temple  to  Mars.  But  while  he  was 
occupied  with  these  gigantic  projects  the  people  became  suspicious 
that  he  courted  the  title  of  king ;  and  at  his  suggestion,  as  is  sup- 
posed, Mark  Antony  offered  him  a  royal  diadem  during  the  celebra 
tion  of  the  feast  of  the  Luperealia ;  but  no  shout  of  approbation  fol- 
lowed the  act,  and  he  was  obliged  to  decline  the  bauble* 

40.  A  large  number  of  senators,  headed  by  the  prsetors  Cassius 
and  Brutus,  regarding  Caesar  as  an  usurper,  soon  after  formed  a  con- 
spiracy to  take  his  life,  and  fixed  on  the  fifteenth  (the  Ides)  of  March, 
a  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  senate,  for  the  execution  of 
their  plot  As  soon  as  Caesar  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  senate-house, 
the  conspirators  crowded  around  him,  and  as  one  of  them,  pretending 
to  urge  some  request,  laid  hold  of  his  robe  as  if  in  the  act  of  sup- 
plication, the  others  rushed  upon  him  with  drawn  daggers,  and  he 
fell  pierced  with  twenty  three  wounds,  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue, 
which  was  sprinkled  with  his  blood>     (B.  C.  44.) 

41.  As  soon  as  the  deed  of  death  was  consummated,  Brutus  raised 

m.  u  Ton  all  did  see,  that  on  the  Lupercal, 

I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 

Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.    Was  this  ambition  ? 

Yet  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitions ; 

And  sure,  he  is  an  honorable  man." 

Antony's  Oration.    Sknkspear&s  Julius  Cesar. 
b.  MFor  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab. 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors  arms, 

Quite  yanqulafaed  him :  then  burst  his  mighty  heart ; 

And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 

Eren  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue, 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  felL" 

Anient**  Oration. 
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bis  bloody  dagger,  and  congratulated  the  senate,  and  Gieero  in  par- 
ticular, on  the  recovery  of  liberty;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  sena- 
tors fled  in  dismay  from  Rome,  or  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses; 
and  as  the  conspirators  had  formed  no  plans  of  future  action,  the 
minds  of  the  citiaens  were  in  the  utmost  suspense ;  but  tranquillity 
prevailed  until  the  day  appointed  by  the  senate  for  the  funeral 
Then  Mark  Antony,  who  had  hitherto  urged  conciliation,  ascended 
the  rostrum  to  deliver  the  funeral  oration.  After  he  had  wrought 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  in  a  most  artful  manner  by  enumerating 
the  grfat  exploits  and  noble  deeds  of  the  murdered  Caesar,  he  lifted 
up  the  bloody  robe,  and  showed  them  the  body  itself, '  all  marred  by 
traitors.'  The  multitude  were  seized  with  such  indignation  and 
rage,  that  while  some,  tearing  up  the*  benches  of  the  senate-house, 
formed  of  them  a  funeral  pile  and  burnt  the  body  of  Caesar,  others 
ran  through  the  streets  with  drawn  weapons  and  flaming  torches,  de- 
nouncing vengeance  against  the  conspirators.  Brutus  and  Cassius> 
and  their  adherents,  fled  from  Rome,  and  prepared  to  defend  them- 
selves by  force  of  arms. 

42.  Antony,  assisted  by  Lep'  idus,  now  sought  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  State ;  but  he  found  a  rival  in  the  young  Octavius 
Caesar,  the  grandson  of  Caesar's  sister  Julia,  and  principal  heir  of  the 
murdered  dictator.  The  senate  adhered  to  the  interests  of  Octavius, 
and  declared  Antony  a  public  enemy,  and  several  battles  had  already 
been  fought  between  the  opposing  parties  in  the  north  of  Italy  and 
Gaul,  when  the  three  leaders,  Antony,  Lep'  idus,  and  Octavius,  hav- 

^  VBB  ing  met  in  private  conference  on  a  small  island  of  the 
beoond  tbi-  Rhine,  agreed  to  settle  their  differences,  and  take  upon 
DlfViaAm  themselves  the  government  of  the  republic  for  five  years — 
thus  forming  the  Second  Triumvirate.  (B.  C.  43.)  A  cold-blooded 
proscription  of  the  enemies  of  the  several  parties  to  the  compact  fol- 
lowed. Antony  yielded  his  own  uncle,  and  Lep' idus  his  own 
brother,  while  Octavius,  to  his  eternal  infamy,  consented  to  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  virtuous  Cicero  to  satisfy  the  vengeance  of  his  colleagues. 
Cicero  was  betrayed  to  the  assassins  sent  to  dispatch  him,  by  one  of 
his  own  domestics ;  but,  tired  of  life,  he  forbade  his  servants  to  de- 
fend him,  and  yielded  himself  to  his  fate  without  a  struggle. 

43.  Brutus  and  Cassius,  at  the  head  of  the  republican  party  had 
by  this  time  made  themselves  masters  of  Macedonia,  Greece,  and 
the  Asiatic  provinces ;  and  Octavius  and  Antony,  as  soon  as  they 
had  settled  the  government  at  Rome,  set  out  to  meet  them.     At 
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Philip' pi,1  a  town  in  Thrace,  two  battles  were  fought,  and  fortune, 
rather  than  talent,  gave  the  victory  to  the  triumvirs.  (B.  C.  42.) 
Both  Cassius  and  Brutus,  giving  way  to  despair,  destroyed  them- 
selves ;  their  army  was  dispersed,  and  most  of  the  soldiers  after- 
wards entered  the  service  of  the  victors.  Octavius  returned  with 
his  legions  to  Italy,  while  Antony  remained  as  the  master  of  the 
Eastern  provinces. 

44  From  Greece  Antony  passed  over  into  Asia  Minor,  where  he 
caused  great  distress  by  the  heavy  tribute  he  exacted  of  the  inhab- 
itants. While  at  Tarsus,1  in  Cilicia,  the  celebrated  Cleopitra  came 
to  pay  him  a  visit;  and  so  captivated  was  the  Boman  with  the 
charms  and  beauty  of  the  Egyptian  queen,  that  he  accompanied  her 
on  her  return  to  Alexandria,  where  he  lived  for  a  time  in  indolence, 
dissipation,  and  luxury,  neglectful  of  the  calls  of  interest,  honor,  and 
ambition.  In  the  meantime  a  civil  war  had  broken  out  in  Italy ;  for 
the  brother  of  Antony,  aided  by  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  the  latter,  had 
taken  up  arms  against  Octavius ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  rebellion 
had  been  quelled,  anda  Octavius  was  everywhere  triumphant,  that  An- 
tony saw  the  necessity  of  returning  to  Italy. 

45.  On  his  way  he  met  at  Athens  his  wife  Fulvia,  whom  he  blamed 
as  die  cause  of  the  recent  disasters,  treated  her  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt, and  leaving  her  on  her  death-bed  hastened  to  fight  Augustus. 
All  thought  that  another  fierce  struggle  for  the  empire  was  at  hand ; 
but  the  rivals  had  a  personal  interview  at  Brundnsium,*  where  a  re- 
conciliation was  effected.  To  secure  the  permanence  of  the  peace, 
Antony  married  Octavia,  the  half-sister  of  Octavius.  A  new  division 
of  the  empire  was  made ;  Antony  was  to  have  the  eastern  provinces 
beyond  the  Ionian  sea ;  Octavius  the  western,  and  Lep'  idus  Africa ; 

L  Philip'  jn,  a  city  in  the  westers  part  of  Thrace,  afterwards  included  In  Macedonia,  was 
■boot  seventy-five  miles  north-east  from  the  present  Salonlki.  In  addition  to  the  victory  gained 
kero  by  Antony  and  Octavius,  H  is  rendered  more  interesting  from  the  circumstance  of  lis 
being  (to  Srst  place  where  the  Gospel  was  preached  bySt.  Paul,  (see  Acts,xvl.,)  and  also  from 
the  Epistle  addressed  by  him  to  the  PkUippian*.  The  rains  of  the  city  still  retain  the  name 
of  Filthy  pronounced  nearly  the  same  as  PhUippi.    (Map  Ho.  L) 

ft.  Ttnusj  the  capital  of  Cilicia,  was  situated  on  the  river  Cydnus,  about  twelve  miles  from 
the  Mediterranean.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  St.  Pan],  of  Antip' ater  the  stoic,  and  of  Athen- 
ederas  the  philosopher.  It  is  still  a  village  of  some  six  or  seven  thousand  Inhabltanta,  and 
aoine  remains  of  Its  ancient  magntfloeoce  are  still  visible.  The  rlalt  of  Cleopatra  to  Antony— 
benelf  attired  Hke  Venus,  and  her  attendants  like  cuplda,  in  a  galley  covered  with  gold,  whose 
sails  were  of  parole,  the  oars  of  diver,  and  cordage  of  silk^s  mieiy  described  m  BludCBpeare's 
play  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  IL  scenes.  (JHtnNo.IV.) 

X  Bruudkiinm,  now  BrindUi,  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  ancient  Italy,  and  the 
port  whence  the  intercourse  between  Italy  and  Greece  and  the  East  was  usually  carried  on, 
was  irttnntr*  ™  th»  ^matnt  Apnlia,  about  three  hundred  miles  south-east  from  Borne.  I  onre 
Isnin  excellent  harbor,  which  is  now  neejty  fltod  np.   ( JVav  No.  TIL) 
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and  soon  after,  Sextius  Pompey,  who  had  long  maintained  himself  in 
Sicily  against  the  triumvirs,  was  admitted  into  the  partnership,  and 
assigned  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Achaia. 

46.  The  peace  thus  concluded  was  of  short  duration.  Octavhu, 
without  any  reasonable  pretext  for  hostilities,  quarrelled  with  Sextius 
Pompey  and  drove  him  from  his  dominions.  Pompey  fled  to  Phrygia, 
where  he  was  slain  by  one  of  Antony's  lieutenants.  Lep'  idus  and 
Octavius  next  quarrelled  about  the  possession  of  Sicily ;  but  Octavius 
corrupted  the  soldiers  of  Lep'  idus,  and  induced  them  to  desert  their 
general,  who  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  province  to  his  rivaL 
Antony,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  expe- 
dition against  the  Parthians ;  after  which,  returning  to  Egypt,  he 
once  more  became  enslaved  by  the  charms  of  Cleopatra,  upon  whom 
he  conferred  several  Roman  provinces  in  Asia.  When  his  wife  Oo- 
tavia  set  out  from  Borne  to  visit  him  he  ordered  her  to  return,  and  after- 
wards repudiated  her,  pretending  a  previous  marriage  with  Cleopatra. 

47.  After  this  insult  Octavius  could  no  longer  keep  peace  with  him, 
and  as  the  war  had  long  been  anticipated,  the  most  formidable  prepa- 
rations were  made  on  both  sides,  and  both  parties  were  soon  in 
readiness.  Their  fleets  met  off  the  promontory  of  Ac'  tium,1  in  the 
Idnian  sea,  while  the  hostile  armies,  drawn  up  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
strait  which  enters  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  were  spectators  of  the  battle. 
(B.  C.  31.)  While  the  victory  was  yet  undecided,  Cleop&tra,  who 
had  accompanied  Antony  with  a  large  force,  overcome  with  anxiety 
and  fear,  ordered  her  galley  to  remove  from  the  scene  of  action.  A 
large  number  of  the  Egyptian  ships,  witnessing  her  flight,  withdrew 
from  the  battle ;  and  the  infatuated  Antony,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that 
Cleopatra  had  fled,  apparently  losing  his  self-possession,  hastily  fol- 
lowed her  in  a  quick-sailing  vessel,  and  being  taken  on  board  the 
galley  of  Cleopatra,  became  the  companion  of  her  flight  The  fleet 
of  Antony  was  annihilated,  and  his  land  forces,  soon  after,  made 
terms  with  the  conqueror. 

48.  Octavius,  after  first  returning  to  Italy  to  tranquillize  some  dis- 
turbances there,  pursued  the  fugitives  to  Egypt  Antony  endeavored 
to  impede  the  march  of  the  victor  to  Alexandria,  but  seeing  all  his 
efforts  fruitless,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  he  reproached  Cleopatra  with 
being  the  author  of  his  misfortunes,  and  resolving  never  to  mil  alive 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.    When 

1.  The  promontory  of  Jc'UmmwB  a  muUI  neck  of  land  at  the  nortfc-weitern  extaeiatty  U 
Aoernanla,  at  the  entrance  of  the  JtmbracUn  Gulf%  now  GalfatJirt*. 
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Oleopatra,  who  had  shut  herself  up  in  her  palace,  found  that  Oeta* 
tins  designed  to  spare  her  only  to  adorn  his  triumph,  she  caused  a 
poisonous  viper  to  be  applied  to  her  arm,  and  thus  followed  Antony 
in  death.  (B.  C.  30.)  Egypt  immediately  submitted  to  the  sway 
of  Octavius,  and  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

49.  The  death  of  Antony  had  put  an  end  to  the  Triumvirate ;  and 
Octavius  was  now  left  sole  master  of  the  Roman  world.     While 
taking  the  most  effectual  measures  to  secure  his  power,    xv.  oota- 
he  dissembled  his  real  purposes,  and  talked  of  restoring   YIUS  SOLK 
the  republic ;  but  it  was  evident  that  a  free  constitution  THE  K01CAN 
could  no  longer  be  maintained ; — the  most  eminent  citi-      world. 
sens  besought  him  to  take  the  government  into  his  own  hands,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  28th  year  before  the  Christian  era,  the  history 
of  the  Roman  Republic  ends.     All  the  armies  had  sworn  allegiance 
to  Octavius ;  he  was  made  pro-consul  over  the  whole  Roman  empire- 
lie  gave  the  administration  of  the  provinces  to  whomsoever  he 
pleased— ana*  appointed  and  removed  senators  at  his  will     In  the 
27th  year  B.  0.  the  senate  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Augustus, 
or  "  The  Divine,"  and  of  Imperator,  or  "  chief  governor,"  for  ten 
years,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  sixth  month  of  the  Roman  year, 
(August)  as  that  of  Julius  Caesar  had  been  given  to  the  fifth,  and 
four  years  later  he  was  made  perpetual  tribune  of  the  people,  which 
rendered  his  person  sacred.     Although  without  the  title  of  a  mon- 
arch, and  discarding  the  insignia  of  royalty,  his  exalted  station  con 
ferred  upon  him  all  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  which  he  exercised, 
nevertheless,  with  moderation, — seemingly  desirous  that  the  triumvir 
Octavius  should  be  forgotten  in  the  mild  reign  of  the  emperor  Augustus. 

50.  After  a  series  of  successful  wars  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  in  Spain, 
and  the  subjugation  of  Aquitania,  Pannonia,  Daknatia,  and  Illy'  ria, 
by  the  Roman  arms,  a  general  peace,  with  the  exception  of  some 
trifling  disturbances  in  the  frontier  provinces,  was  established 
throughout  the  vast  dominions  of  the  empire,  which  now  extended 
on  the  east  from  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  to  the  plains  of  Scythia, 
and  on  the  west  from  the  Libyan  deserts  and  the  pillars  of  Hercules 
to  the  German  ocean.*  The  temple  of  Janus  was  now  closed b  for 
the  third  time  since  the  foundation  of  Rome.  It  was  at  this  auspi- 
cious period  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  promised  Messiah,  was  born ; 
and  thus,  literally,  was  his  advent  the  herald  of  "  peace  on  earth, 
and  good  will  toward  men." 

rn.iB.aiO.   Sm  Map  No.  IX.)  b.(B.C.10.) 
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CHAPTER   I. 

ROMAN   HISTORY  CONTINUED,  FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF 

THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA,  TO  THE  OVERTHROW  OF  THE  WESTERN 

EMPIRE  OF  THE  ROMANS,  A.  D.  1,  TO  A.  D.  476. 

SECTION  I. 

SOMAN  HISTORY  FEOM  THE   MQIKlflKO  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  BRA  TO  TIB  XnUTH 
Or  DOMTTIAlf,  THE  LAST  OF  TBI  TWIX.TB  OJBAB8,  A.  D.  96. 

ANALYSIS.  1.  aUsui*  akd  io.tbr  bistort  or  thi  wmrmm  cosrrARB*.— 3.  thtuqiiM 
at  the  end  of  U»  fit*  oantnry  of  the  Christian  era.  The  feeling  with  which  we  hwry  owr  0* 
closing  scenes of  Roman  history.  Importance  of  the  history  of  the  "decline  and  flulwof  lbs 
empire.    Sahjeote  of  the  present  chapter. 

S.  Julius  C«»ar.  Commencement  of  the  Roman  empire.-**.  Hie  reign  of  AvQUtrv. 
BebelUon  of  the  Gennans.— 5.  Grief  of  Augustas  at  the  loss  of  his  legions.  The  danger  of  Inci- 
sion averted.— 6.  Tne  accession  of  Tub'  rxu*.  The  selection  of  fntnre  sovereigns.— 7.  Cfcarader 
of  Tlberhm,  and  commencement  of  his  reigiu-8.  Oennan  wers-Ctersua'tcmv-a.  Sejant* 
the  minister  of  Tiberius.  [C4pre».J— 10.  The  death  of  Sejanus.  Death  of  Tiberius.  Crad- 
fixlon  of  the  Saviour.— II.  Calio'  cxa.  His  character,  and  wicked  actions.— 12.  Bis  Miles, 
We  extravagance.  His  deaths- 13.  Clavmvs  proclaimed  emperor.  His  character^-K  HM 
two  wires.  Bis  death.— 15.  Foreign  events  of  the  reign  of  Claudius.— 16.  Nkro.  The  first  Are 
years  of  his  reign.  Death  of  Agripplna,  and  of  Burrhus,  Seneca,  and  Lucan.  Conflagration 
of  Rom*— 17.  Persecutions  of  the  Christiana.  Nero's  extraraganoes^-lS.  The  ntovhvospv- 
lagedbfhlm.  His  popnlarity  with  the  rabble.  Revolts  against  him.  His  death.— 19.  Foreign 
events  of  the  reign  of  Nero.    [Druids.    Thelcenl     London.] 

SO.  End  of  the  reign  of  the  Julian  family.  Brief  reign  of  Qal»a.-8).  Omtsomr,  and  ms« 
Of  One.  -93.  Character,  and  reign  of  Vitel*  uus.  Revolt  In  Syria.-©.  VlteT  Una,  forced  to 
resist,  is  finally  put  to  death  by  the  populace.— 84.  Temporary  rale  of  Domltlan.  Character, 
and  reign  of  VssrAaiAX.— SS.  Beginning,  and  censes  of  the  Jswisn  win,— S*\  flstnation  of  to** 
salens  aixlcommefMcmcrit  of  the  siege  by  tta  Ex|>ectaUons  of  Titaa.—87.  Prom- 

ises made  to  the  Jews.  Their  strange  Infatuation.— 38.  The  horrors  of  the  siege.— 89.  Dresdfnl 
mortality  In  the  city.  The  tall  of  Jerusalem.— SO.  The  number  of  those  who  perished,  aft*  of 
those  made  prisoners.  Fate  of  Ike  prisoners.  Destruction  of  the  Jewish  natton-ftl.  C*npfc> 
tton  of  the  conquest  of  Britain.  The  enlightened  poUcy  of  Agrlc' ola.  [Caledonia.]— 3i  TiTrt 
succeeds  Vespasian.  His  character.  Events  of  his  brief  ream.  [Vesuvius.  He 
PompelL}-B.  Dowsa*   His  character,  and  the  oharaeter  of  his  reign. 
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Ffrtfmeial  aUn.  The  tatampha  of  Domttfan.  [Mowta.  Dada.  CtanumyJ-SS.  Death  of 
nofnittan^-^  Qo^of  IhoreigBof  tte^TwelTeOB^M."  TlMto  aerend  deatha.  Chanoter 
of  the  history  of  the  Roman  emperors  thus  fluv— 37.  The  city  of  Borne,  and  the  Roman  empira. 
the  begtnning  of  national  decay. 

1.  As  we  enter  upon  the  time  of  the.  Koman  emperors,  Soman  his- 
tory, to  highly  pleasing  and  attractive  in  its  early  stages,  and  during 
the  eventful  period  of  the  Republic,  gradually  declines  in  interest  to 
the  general  reader ;  for  the  Roman  people,  whose  many  L  earlier 
virtues  and  sufferings  awakened  our  warmest  sympathies,  ASP  LATK* 
had  now  become  corrupt  and  degenerate ;  the  liberal  in*  raa  empire 
ftuences  of  their  popular  assemblies,  and  the  freedom  of  oompabed. 
the  Roman  senate,  had  given  place  to  arbitrary  force ;  and  although 
the  splendors  of  the  empire  continue  to  dazzle  for  awhile,  hencefor- 
ward the  political  history  of  the  Romans  is  little  more  than  the 
biographies  of  individual  rulers,  and  their  few  advisers  and  asso- 
ciates in  power,  who  controlled  the  political  destinies  of  more  than 
a  hundred  millions  of  people. 

2.  We  shall  find  that,  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  empire,  having  already  attained  its  full  strength 
and  maturity,  began  to  verge  towards  its  decline ;  and  we  are  apt  to 
hurry  over  the  closing  scenes  of  Roman  hiBtory  with  an  instinctive 
feeling  that  shrinks  from  the  contemplation  of  waning  glories  and 
national  degeneracy.  But  while  the  history  of  the  Republican  era 
may  ezoeed  in  interest  that  of  the  "  decline  and  fall "  of  the  empire, 
yet  the  latter  is  of  far  greater  political  importance  than  the  former ; 
for,  including  the  early  history  of  many  important  sects,  and  codes, 
and  systems,  whose*  influences  still  exist,  it  is  the  link  that  connects 
the  past  with  the  present — the  Ancient  with  the  Modern  world. 
The  theologian  and  jurist  must  be  familiar  with  it  in  order  to  under- 
stand much  of  the  learning  and  history  of  their  respective  depart- 
ments ;  and  it  deserves  the  careful  preparatoryaetudy  of  every  reader 
of  modern  European  history ;  as  nearly  all  the  kingdoms  of  modern 
Europe  have  arisen  from  the  fragments  into  which  the  empire  of 
the  CsBsaro  was  broken.  We  proceed  then,  in  the  present  chapter, 
to  a  brief  survey,  which  is  all  that  our  limited  space  will  allow,  of, 
first,  the  overtowering  greatness,  and,  second,  the  decline,  and  final 
overthrow,  in  all  the  west  of  Europe,  of  that  mighty  fabric  of  em- 
pire which  valor  had  founded,  and  enlightened  polioy  had  so  long 
sustained,  upon  the  seven  hills  of  Rome. 

8.  The  role  of  Julius  Csesar,  who  is  called  the  first  of  the  twelve 
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Caesars,  although  he  was  not  nominally  king,  was  thai  of  one  who  pes* 
n.  juuub  sessed  all  the  essential  attributes  of  sovereignty ;  and 
ojttAB.  from  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  which  decided  the  fate 
of  the  Roman  world,  might  with  propriety  be  dated-  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Roman  empire,  although  its  era  is  usually  dated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twenty-eighth  year  before  the  Christian  era,— the 
time  of  the  general  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty  of  Augustus. 

4.  The  reign  of  Augustus  continued  until  the  fourteenth  year 
nx  auous-   &fter  the  birth  of  Christ — forty-four  years  in  all,  dating 

Tra-  from  the  battle  of  Ac7  tium,  which  made  Augustus  sole 
sovereign  of  the  empire.  After  the  general  peace  which  followed  the 
early  wars  and  conquests  of  the  emperor,  the  great  prosperity  of  his 
reign  was  disturbed  by  a  rebellion  of  the  Germans,  which  had  been 
provoked  by  the  extortions  of  Varus,  the  Roman  commander  on  the 
northern  frontier.  Varus  was  entrapped  in  the  depths  of  the  German 
forests,  where  nearly  his  whole  army  was  annihilated,  and  he  himself 
in  despair,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  (A.  D.  9.)  Awful  vengeance 
was  taken  upon  the  Romans  who  became  prisoners,  many  of  them 
being  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of  the  Germans. 

5.  The  news  of  the  defeat  of  his  general  threw  Augustus  into  trans- 
ports of  grief,  during  which  he  frequently  exclaimed,  "  Varus,  restore 
me  my  legions  I"  It  was  thought  that  the  Germans  would  cross  the 
Rhine,  and  that  all  Gaul  would  unite  with  them  in  the  revolt;  but 
a  large  Roman  army  under  Tiberius,  the  son-in-law  and  heir  of 
Augustus,  was  sent  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  danger 
was  averted. 

6.  Augustus,  having  designed  Tiberius  for  his  successor,  associated 
him  in  his  counsels,  and  conferred  upon  him  so  large  a  share  of  present 
power,  that  on  the  death  of  the  emperor,  Tiberius  easily  took  his 

_,  place,  so  that  the  nation  scarcely  perceived  the  change 
of  masters.  (A.  D.  14.)  The  policy  of  Augustus  in 
selecting,  and  preparing  the  way  for,  the  future  sovereign,  was  suc- 
cessfully imitated  by  nearly  all  his  successors  during  nearly  two  cen- 
turies, although  the  emperors  continued  to  be  elected,  ostensibly  *t 
least,  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  the  consent  of  the  soldiers. 

7.  Tiberius,  a  man  of  reserved  character,  and  of  great  dissimula- 
tion,— suspicious,  dark,  and  revengeful,  but  possessing  a  handsome 
figure,  and  in  his  early  years  exhibiting  great  talents  and  unwearied 
industry,  having  yielded  with  feigned  reluctance  to  the  wishes  of  the 
senate  that  he  would  undertake  the  government,  oommenoed  his 
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reign  with  the  appearance  of  justice  and  moderation;  but  after  nine 
years  of  dissimulation,  his  sensual  and  tyrannical  character  openly 
exhibited  itself  in  the  vicious  indulgence  of  every  base  passion,  and 
the  perpetration  of  the  most  wanton  cruelties. 

8.  The  early  part  of  his  reign  is  distinguished  by  the  wars  carried 
on  in  Germany  by  his  accomplished  general  and  nephew,  the  virtu- 
ous German'  iuus ;  but  Tiberius,  jealous  of  the  glory  and  fame  which 
German'  icus  was  winning,  recalled  him  from  his  command,  and  then 
sent  him  as  governor  to  tlft  Eastern  provinces,  where  all  his  under- 
takings were  thwarted  by  the  secret  commands  of  the  emperor,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  caused  his  death  to  be  hastened  by  poison. 

9.  The  only  confidant  of  Tiberius  was  his  minister  Sejanus,  whose 
character  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  his  sovereign.  Secret- 
ly aspiring  to  the  empire,  he  contrived  to  win  the  heart  of  Tiberius  by 
exciting  his  mistrust  towards  his  own  family  relatives,  most  of  whom 
he  caused  to  be  poisoned,  or  condemned  to  death  for  suspected  trea- 
son ;  but  his  most  successful  project  was  the  removal  of  Tiberius 
from  Rome  to  the  little  island  of  Caprese,1  where  the  monarch  re- 
mained during  a  number  of  years,  indulging  his  indolence  and  de- 
baucheries, whfle  Sejanus,  ruling  at  Borne,  perpetrated  the  most 
shocking  cruelties  in  the  name  of  his  master,  and  put  to  death  the 
most  eminent  citizens,  scarcely  allowing  them  the  useless  mockery  of 
a  trial 

10.  But  Sejanus  at  length  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the  empe- 
ror, and  the  same  day  witnessed  his  arrest  and  execution — a  mem- 
orable example  of  the  instability  of  human  grandeur.  His  death 
was  followed  by  a  general  massacre  of  his  friends  and  relations.  At 
length  Tiberius  himself,  after  a  long  career  of  crime,  falling  sick, 
was  smothered  in  bed  by  one  of  his  officers,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
base  Calig/  ula,  the  son  of  German'  icus,  and  adopted  heir  of  the 
emperor.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
crucified  in  Judea,  under  the  praetorship  of  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Bo- 
man  governor  of  that  province. 

11.  Calig'rda,  whose  real  character  was  unknown  to  the  people, 

L  CAprM,  now  called  Capri,  Is  a  small  island,  about  ten  miles  in  circumference,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Naples,  It  is  surf  randed  on  all  sides  bat  one  by  lofty 
and  perpendicular  clins;  and  in  the  centre  is  a  secluded  Tale,  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and 
salubrity.  The  tyrant  was  led  to  select  this  spot  for  his  abode,  as  well  from  Ms  difficulty  of  ac- 
cess, as  from  the  mildness  and  salubrity  of  its  climate,  and  the  unrivalled  magnificence  of  the 
prospects  which  it  afford*.  Be  is  said  to  have  built  no  less  than  twelve  villas  in  different  parts 
of  the  Island,  and  to  have  named  them  after  the  twelve  celestial  divinities.  The  ruins  of  one 
oftaem   flu  villa  of  Jore  m*  still  to  be  see*  on  the  summit  of  a  cliff  opposite  ferrmt*. 
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received  from  them  an  enthusiastic  welcome  on  his  accession  to  the 
t.  oalig'-    throne,  (A.  D.  37,)  hat  they  soon  found  him  to  be  i    | 
*«■*•        greater  monster  of  wickedness  and  dissimilation  than  hi*    I 
predecessor.     A  detailed  description  of  his  wicked  actions,  which     • 
Borne  hare  attributed  to  madness,  would  afford  little  pleasure  to  the     | 
reader.     Not  satisfied  with  mere  murder,  he  ordered  all  the  prisoner* 
in  Rome,  and  numbers  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  to  be  thrown  to  wild 
beasts ;  he  claimed  divine  honors,  erectej  a  temple,  and  instituted  a 
college  of  priests  to  superintend  his  own  worship ;  and  finding  the 
senate  too  backward  in  adulation,  he  seriously  contemplated  the 
massacre  of  the  entire  body. 

12.  His  follies  were  no  less  conspicuous  than  his  vices.  For 
his  favorite  horse  Incitatus  he  claimed  greater  respect  and  rever- 
ence than  were  due  to  mortals :  he  built  him  a  stable  of  marble 
and  a  manger  of  ivory,  and  frequently  invited  him  to  the  imperial 
table  ;  and  it  is  said  that  his  death  alone  prevented  him  from  con- 
ferring upon  the  animal  the  honors  of  the  consulship  !  A  fortune 
of  eighteen  millions  sterling,' which  had  been  left  by  Tiberius,  wa* 
squandered  by  Calig'  ula,  in  a  most  senseless  manner,  in  little  more 
than  a  year,  while  fresh  sums,  raised  by  confiscations,  were  lavished 
in  the  same  way.  At  length,  after  a  reign  of  four  years,  Calig' ula 
was  murdered  by  his  own  guards,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  senators, 
who  suddenly  awoke  to  the  wild  hope  of  restoring  the  Republic. 

13.  The  illusion  soon  disappeared,  for  the  spirit  of  Roman  liberty 
no  longer  existed.  The  Praetorian  guards*  who  had  all  the  power 
in  their  own  hands,  insisting  upon  being  governed  by  a  monarch, 
proclaimed  tho  imbecile  Claudius  emperor,  at  a  time  when  he  expected 

~  vl        nothing  but  death ;  and  their  choice  was  sanctioned  bj 

cLAUDiua.    the  senate.     Claudius  was  an  uncle  of  the  late  emperor, 

and  brother  of  German'  icus.     He  was  so  deficient  in  judgment  and 

reflection  as  to  be  deemed  intolerably  stupid ;  he  was  not  destitute  of 

a.  Tbe  Pretoria*  guard*  wore  gradually  instituted  by  Augusta*  to  protect  his  pe»oe»  •*• 
the  mate,  keep  the  Yetorans.and  legions  In  cheek,  and  prevent  or  crush  toe  first  moreneoi* 
of  rebellion.  Something  similar  to  them  had  existed  from  the  earliest  times  In  the  body  of 
armed  g*U*$  who  accompanied  tbe  general  In  his  military  expeditions.  At  first  Augusta* 
stationed  three  cohorts  only  In  the  capital :  bat  Tiberius  assembled  all  of  them,  to  the  number 
of  ten  thousand,  at  Rome,  and  assigned  them  a  permanent  and  weD-fortifted.  camp  dose  to  ti» 
walls  of  the  city,  on  the  broad  summit  of  the  Qnirlnal  and  Vlmlnal  hills.  Thisineawn^' 
TIberios  forever  rrreted  the  letters  of  his  country.  The  Pnstorlan  bands,  soon  learning  tbdr 
own  strength,  and  tho  weakness  of  the  drll  government,  became  erentoally  tbe  real  masts* 
ofthe  empire.   Gtbbotfs  Borne,  1 61 ;  and  Nlsbnhr,  v.  75. 
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good  nature,  tut  unfortunately  he  was  made  the  dupe  of  abandoned 
favorites,  for  whose  crime  history  has  unjustly  held  him  responsible. 
14  For  a  time  his  wife  Messalina,  the  most  dissolute  and  aban- 
doned of  women,  ruled  him  at  pleasure ;  and  numbers  of  the  most 
worthy  citizens  were  sacrificed  to  her  jealousy,  avarice,  and  revenge; 
but  finally  she  was  put  to  death  by  the  emperor  for  her  shameless  in* 
fidelity  to  him.  Claudius  then  married  his  niece  Agrippina,  then  a 
widow,  and  the  mother  of  the  afterwards  infamous  Nero.  She  was 
no  less  cruel  in  disposition  than  Messalina ;  her  ambition  was  un- 
bounded, and  her  avarice  insatiable.  After  having  prevailed  upon 
Claudius  to  adopt  as  his  heir  and  successor  her  son  Nero,  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  own  children,  she  caused  the  emperor  to  be  poisoned 
by  his  physician.  (A.  D.  54.)  As  Agrippina  had  gained  the  captain 
of  the  Praetorian  guards  to  her  interest,  the  army  proclaimed  Nero 
emperor,  and  the  senate  confirmed  their  choice. 

15.  Thd  foreign  events  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  were  of  greater 
importance  than  his  domestic  administration.  Julius  Caesar  had 
first  carried  the  Roman  arms  into  Britain  in  a  brief  and  fruitless  in- 
vasion; but  during  the  reign  of  Claudius  the  Romans  began  to 
think  seriously  of  reducing  the  whole  island  under  their  dominion. 
JLt  first  Claudius  sent  ov$r  his  general  Plau'tus,  (A.  D.  43,)  who 
gained  some  victories  over  the  rude  inhabitants.  Claudius  himself 
then  made  a  journey  into  Britain,  and  received  the  submission  of  the 
toibes  that  inhabited  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the  island ;  but  the 
ether  Britons,  under  their  king  Oarao'  tacus,  maintained  an  obstinate 
resistance  until  the  Roman  army  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Ostorius,  who.  defeated  Carao'  tacus  in  a  great  battle,  and  sent  him 
prisoner  to  Rome.    (A.  D.  51.) 

16.  Nero,  the  successor  of  Claudius,  was  a  youth  of  only  seventeen 
when  he  ascended  the  throne.  (A.  D.  54.)  He  had  been  nurtured 
in  the  midst  of  crimes,  and  the  Roman  world  looked  upon 

him  with  apprehension  and  dread ;  but  during  five  years, 
while  he  still  remained  under  the  influence  of  his  early  instructors, 
8eneea  and  Burrhus,  he  disappointed  the  fears  of  all  by  the  mildness 
of  his  reign.  At  length  his  mother  Agrippina  fell  under  the  sus- 
picion of  designing  to  restore  the  crown  to  the  still  surviving  son  of 
Claudius;  and  the  emperor  caused  both  to  be  put  to  death.  After 
this  he  abandoned  himself  to  bloodshed,  in  which  he  took  a  savage 
delight  He  is  accused  of  having  caused  the  death  of  bis  able  min- 
T  18 
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ister  Burrhus  by  poison ;  Senecaa  the  philosopher,  Luoan*  the  poet, 
and  most  of  the  leading  nobles,  were  condemned  on  the  charge  of 
treason ;  and  a  conflagration  in  Borne  which  lasted  nine  days,  and 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  city,  (A.  D.  64,)  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  kindled  by  his  orders ;  and  some  reported  that 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  spectacle,  he  ascended  a  high  tower,  where  he. 
amused  himself  with  singing  the  Destruction  of  Troy. 

17.  In  order  to  remove  the  suspicions  of  the  people,  ho  caused  a 
report  to  be  circulated  that  the  Christians  were  the  authors  of  the 
fire ;  and  thousands  of  that  innocent  sect  were  put  to  death  under 
circumstances  of  the  greatest  barbarity.  Sometimes,  covered  by  the 
fckins  of  wild  beasts,  they  were  exposed  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  de- 
vouring dogs ;  some  were  crucified :  others,  wrapped  in  combustible 
garments,  which  were  set  on  fire,  were  made  to  serve  as  torches  to 
illuminate  .the  emperoi's  gardens  by  night.  Nero  often  appeared  on 
the  Roman  stage  in  the  character  of  an  actor,  musician,  or  gladiator* 
he  also  visited  the  principal  cities  of  Greece  in  succession,  where  hi 
obtained  a  number  of  victories  in  the  publio  Grecian  games. 

18.  While  he  was  engaged  in  these  extravagances,  the  province! 
of  the  empire  were  pillaged  to  support  his  luxuries  and  maintain  his 
almost  boundless  prodigalities.  To  the*  lower  classes,  who  felt  no- 
thing of  his  despotism,  he  made  monthly  distributions  of  corn,  to  the 
encouragement  of  indolence ;  and  he  gratified  the  populace  of  Borne 
by  occasional  supplies  of  wine  and  meat,  and  by  the  magnificent 
shows  of  the  circus.  Nero  was  popular  with  the  rabble,  which  ex- 
plains the  fact  that  his  atrocities  and  follies  were  so  long  endured 
by  the  Roman  people.  At  length,  however,  the  standard  of  revolt 
was  raised  in  Gaul  by  V  index,  the  Roman  governor,  and  soon  after 
by  Gklba  in  Spain.     V  index  perished  in  the  struggle ;  and  Galba 

a.  Seneca,  the  moral  philosopher,  wia  born  at  Cordova  In  Spain,  In  the  second  or  (bird 
fear  of  the  Christian  era;  but  at  an  early  age  he  vent  to  reside  at  Rome.  Messaliaa, 
who  hated  blm,  eaaaed  him  to  be  banished  to  Corsica,  where  he*  remained  eight  years ;  bat 
Agrlpplna  recalled  him  from  banishment,  and  appointed  him,  In  conjunction  with  BirrrfaM, 
tutor  to  Nero.  Burrhns,  a  man  of  stern  virtue,  instructed  the  prince  In  military  science: 
Seneca  taught  htm  philosophy,  the  fine  arts,  and  elegant  accomplishments.  Although  Senrca 
laid  down  excellent  roles  of  morality  for  others,  his  own  character  ts  not  above  reproadh. 
Being  ordered  by  Nero  to  be  his  own  ezeonttoner,  be  earned  his  veins  to  be  opened  to  a  hot 
bath ;  but  as,  at  bla  age,  the  blood  flowed  slowly,  be  drank  a  dose  of  hemlock  to  acceM* 
bis  death. 

b.  Luc**,  a  nephew  of  Seneca,  and  also  a  natire  of  Cordova,  was  an  emtneot  Latin  post* 
although  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven  years.  Of  his  many  poems,  the  PAarasfi*! 
or  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Is  the  only  one.that  has  escaped  destruction.  Hf  incwrct 
ths)  enmity  of  Nero  by  vanqoiehlng  him  in  a  poetical  contest. 
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would  have  been  rained  had  not  the  Praetorian  guards,  under  the  in* 
fluenee  of  their  commander  Otho,  renounced  their  allegiance.  With 
this  latter  calamity  Nero  abandoned  all  hope ;  and  when  he  learned 
that  the  senate  had  declared  him  an  enemy  to  the  country,  too  cow- 
ardly to  kill  himself,  he  sought  death  by  the  hands  of  one  of  his 
freedmen,  from  whom  he  received  a  mortal  wound.     (A.  D.  68.) 

19.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Nero  the  empire  en* 
joyed,  in  general,  a  profound  peace ;  the  only  wars  of  importance 
being  willi  the  Parthian  s  and  the  Britons.  The  former  were  defeated 
and  reduced  by  Cor'  bulo,  the  greatest  general  of  his  time.  This 
virtuous  Roman  had  kept  his  faith  even  to  Nero ;  but  the  only  re- 
ward which  he  received  from  the  emperor  for  his  victories,  was— 
death.  In  Britain,  Suetonius  Paulinus  defeated  the  inhabitants  in 
several  battles,  and  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  de- 
stroyed the  consecrated  groves  and  altars  of  the  druids.*  After- 
wards tiie  2feeni,b  under  the  command  of  their  queen  Boadio'  ea,  re- 
volted, burned  London,6  then  a  flourishing  Roman  colony,  reduced 
many  other  settlements,  and  put  to  death,  in  all,  seventy  thousand 
Romans..  Suetonius  avenged  their  fate  in  a  decisive  battle,  in 
which  eighty  thousand  Britons  are  said  to  have  perished.  The  heroic 
Boadic'  ea,  rather  than  submit  to  the  victor,  put  an  end  to  her  life  by 
poison.  During  the  reign  of  Nero  also  occurred  the  famous  rebel- 
lion in  Judea,  and  the  beginning  of  the  war  which  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

20.  With  the  death  of  Nero  the  reign  of  the  Julian  family,  or 
the  true  line  of  the  Caesars,  ended ;  although  six  succeeding  empe- 
rors are  included  in  what  are  usually  styled  "  the  twelve  Caesars."  A 
series  of  sanguinary  wars,  arising  from  disputed  succession,  followed. 

a.  The  druids  were  the  priests  or  ministers  of  religion  among  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons. 
Their  chief  seat  was  an  Island  of  the  Irish  Sea,  now  called  Anglesey^  which  was  taken  by  Sue- 
tonius  after  a  fanatical  resistance.  This  general  cut  down  the  groves  of  the  druids,  and  nearly 
exterminated  both  the  priests  and  their  religion.  The  druids  bettered  in  the  existence  of  one  So* 
preme  Being,  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  its 
transmigration  through  different  bodies.  They  possessed  some  knowledge  of  geometry,  natural 
philosophy,  and  astronomy ;  they  practiced  astrology,  magic,  and  sooth-saying ;  they  regarded 
the  mistletoe  as  the  holiest  objoct  in  nature,  and  esteemed  the  oak  sacred ;  they  abhorred  im- 
ages; they  worshipped  Are  as  the  emblem  of  the  sun,  and  In  their  sacrifices  often  immola- 
ted human  rteUms.  They  exercised  great  authority  in  the  government  of  the  State,  appointed 
the  highest  officer*  m  the  cities,  and  were  the  chief  administrators  of  Justice*  On  the  Intro 
duction  of  Christianity  Into  Britain,  the  druldical  order  gradually  ceased. 

b.  The  Itfm  inhabited  the  country  on  the  eastern  coast  of  England.  Tbeir  chief  town  was 
a  place  now  called  Cai»terf  about  three  miles  from  Norwich. 

c  London^  anciently  Loudiniui*,  was  in  existence,  as  a  town  of  the  Trinobantes,  before  th* 
i  of  Julius  < 
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At  first  Galba,  then  in  sfee  seventy-third  year  of  bis  a*e,  a  man  of  un- 
blemished personal  character,  was  universally  acknowl- 
edged emperor ;  but  he  soon  lost  the  attachment  of  the 
soldiery  by  his  parsimony,  while  the  influence  of  injudicious  favorites 
led  him  into  unseasonable  severities  for  the  suppression  of  the  enor- 
mous vices  of  the  times.  Several  revolts  against  his  authority 
rapidly  succeeded  each  other,  and  finally,  Otho,  who  had  been  among 
the  foremost  to  espouse  his  cause,  finding  that  Galba  refused  to 
nominate'  him  for  his  successor,  procured  a  revolt  of  the  Praetorian 
guards  in  his  own  favor.  After  a  brief  struggle  in  the  streets  of 
Borne,  Galba  was  slain,  after  a  reign  of  only  seven  months. 

21.  While  the  unworthy  Otho,  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  a  licentious  soldiery,  remained  at  Borne,  with  the  title  of  emperor, 

immersed  in  pleasures  and  debaucheries,  Vitel'lhw,  a 
man  more  vulgar  and  vicious  than  Otho,  was  proclaimed 

emperor  by  the  legions  under  his  command  on  the  German  frontier. 

A  brief  but  sanguinary  struggle  followed,  and  Otho,  .having  sustained 

a  defeat  in  the  north  of  Italy,  fell  by  his  own  hand,  after  a  reign  of 

ninety -five  days. 

22.  Vitel'  Hub,  entering  Borne  in  triumph,  ordered  more  than  a 
hundred  of  the  praetorian  guards  to  be  put  to  death ;  but  he  en- 

x.  vrm'-  deavored  to  win  the  favor  of  the  populace  by  large 
LX08»  donations  of  provisions,  and  expensive  games  and  enter- 
tainments. His  personal  character  was  cruel  and  contemptible. 
Under  the  most  frivolous  pretences  the  wealthy  were  put  to  death, 
and  their  property  seised  by  the  emperor ;  and  in  less  than  four 
months,  as  stated  by  historians,  this  bloated  and  pampered  ruler  ex- 
pended on  the  mere  luxuries  of  the  table  a  sum  equal  to  about 
seven  millions  sterling.  But  while  wallowing  in  the  indulgence  of 
the  most  debasing  appetites,  he  was  startled  by  the  intelligence  that 
the  legions  engaged  in  the  Jewish  war  in  Syria  had  declared  their 
general,  Vespasian,  emperor,  and  were  already  on  their  march 
towards  Borne. 

23.  As  province  after  province  submitted  to  Vespasian,  and  his 
generals  rapidly  overcame  the  little  opposition  they  encountered, 
Vitel'  liufl  in  dismay  would  have  abdicated  his  authority,  but  the 
Praetorian  guards,  dreading  the  strict  discipline  of  Vespasian,  com- 
pelled the  wretched  monarch  to  a  farther  resistance.  Borne  how- 
ever easily  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  and  Vitel'  lius, 
having  retained  the  sceptre  only  eight  months,  was  ignominionsly 
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put  to  death,  tad  his  mangled  carcass  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  sand 
the  execrations  of  the  same  fickle  multitude  that  had  so  recently 
welcomed  his  accession  to  power.    (A.  D.  Dec  69.) 

24.  Daring  several  months,  Domitian,  the  second  son  of  Vespasian, 
ruled  at  Borne  in  the  absence  of  his  father,  taking  part  with  the 
contending  motions,  committing  many  acts  of  cruelty,  and  already 
exhibiting  the  passions  and  vices  which  characterised  his  later  years ; 
bat  at  length  the  arrival  of  the  monarch  elect  restored  tranquillity 
sad  diffused  universal  joy.  (A.  D.  70.)  Yespasian  was  xt  vu*a~ 
universally  known  and  respected  for  his  virtues,  and  his  MA* 
aalld  and  happy  reign  restored  to  the  distracted  empire  some  degree 
of  its  former  prosperity.  He  improved  the  discipline  of  the  army, 
enlarged  the  senate  to  its  former  numbers,  and  revived  its  authority, 
reformed  the  courts  of  law,  and  enriched  Borne  with  many  noble 
buildings,  of  which  the  Colosseum  still  remains,  in  much  of  its 
ancient  grandeur — the  pride  and  glory  of  his  reign. 

26.  Three  years  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Vespasian  had 
been  sent  into  Judea  by  Nero,  (A.  D.  67,)  at  the  head  of  sixty 
thousand  men,  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Jews,  who  xn.  jxwna 
had  revolted  against  the-  Boman  power.  They  had  ▼**• 
been  driven  to  rebellion  by  the  execution  and  tyranny  of  Floras  the 
Boman  governor,  and  having  once  taken  up  arms  they  were  so 
strangely  infatuated  as  to  believe  that,  although  without  a  regular 
army,  or  munitions  of  war  of  any  kind,  they  could  resist  the  united 
force  of  the  whole  Boman  empire.  The  war  thus  commenced  was 
one  of  extermination,  in  which  mercy  was  seldom  asked  or  shown  by 
either  party. 

26.  While  the  war  raged  around  Jerusalem,  and  city  after  city 
was  taken,  and  desolated  by  the  massacre  of  its  inhabitants,  there 
were  three  hostile  motions  in  Jerusalem,  afterwards  reduced  to  two, 
holding  possession  of  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  wasting  their 
strength  in  cruel  conflicts  with  each  other.  When  Vespasian  depart- 
ed for  Borne  to  assume  the  royal  authority,  he  left  the  conduct  of 
the  war  to  his  son  Titus,  who  soon  after  commenced  the  siege  of  Je- 
rusalem, during  the  time  of  the  feast  of  the  passover,  when  the  city 
was  crowded  with  people  from  all  Judea.  Titus  expected  that  al- 
though Jerusalem  was  defended  by  six  hundred  thousand  men,  such  a 
multitude  gathered  within  the  walls  of  a  poorly-provisioned  city, 
would  occasion  a  famine  that  would  soon  make  a  surrender  inevitable. 

27.  Although  the  Jews  were  promised  liberty  and  safety  if  they 
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would  surrender  the  city;  and  Joaephus,  the  future  historian  of  his 
ooxintry,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Romans,  was  sent  to 
expostulate  with  them  on  the  folly  of  longer  resistance;  yet  they  re- 
*  jected  all  warnings  and  counsel  with  scorn  and  derision ;  and  although 
the  opposing  Jewish  factions  were  embroiled  in  a  civil  war,  with  a 
strange  infatuation  both  declared  their  resolution  to  defend  the  city 
to  the  very  last,  confident  that  God  would  not  permit  his  temple  and 
city  to  mil  before  the  heathen. 

28.  The  horrors  of  the  siege  surpassed  all  that  the  pen  can  de- 
scribe. When  the  public  granaries  hail  become  empty  the  people 
were  plundered  of  their  scanty  stores,  so  that  the  famine  devoured  by 
houses  and  by  familiea  At  length  no  table  was  spread,  nor  regular 
meal  eaten  in  Jerusalem.  People  bartered  all  their  wealth  for  a  meas- 
ure of  corn,  and  ate  it  in  secret,  uncooked,  or  snatched  half  baked  from 
the  coals.  They  were  often  compelled,  by  torture,  to  discover  their 
food,  or  were  still  more  cruelly  treated  if  they  had  eaten  it  Wives 
would  steal  the  last  morsel  from  their  husbands,  children  from 
parents,  mothers  from  children ;  and  there  were  instances  of  dead 
infants  being  eaten  by  their  parents ;  so  that  the  ancient  prophecy, 
in  which  Moses  had  described  the  punishments  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  was  fulfilled.* 

29.  At  length  the  dead  accumulated  so  fast  that  they  were  left  un- 
buried,  and  were  cast  off  the  walls  by  thousands  down  into  the  val- 
leys; and  as  Titus  went  his  rounds,  and  saw  the  putrefying  masses, 
he  wept,  and,  stretching  his  hands  to  heaven,  called  God  to  witness 
that  this  was  not  his  work  1  By  slow  degrees  one  wall  after  another 
was  battered  down ;  but  so  desperate  was  the  defence  of  the  Jews 
that  it  was  three  months  after  the  lower  city  was  taken  before  the 
Romans  gained  possession  of  the  temple,  and,  in  its  destruction,  com- 
pleted the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  (A.  D.  70.)  Titus  would  have  saved 
the  noble  edifice,  but  was  unable  to  restrain  the  rage  of  his  soldiery, 
and  the  Temple  was  burnt. 

30.  Josephus  computes  the  number  of  his  countrymen  who 
perished  during  the  war  at  more  than  one  million  three  hundred 
thousand,  with  a  total  of  more  than  a  million  prisoners.  Thousands 
of  the  latter  were  sent  to  toil  in  the  Egyptian  mines ;  but  such  were 
their  numbers  that  they  were  offered  for  sale  "  till  no  man  would 
buj  them,"  and  then  they  were  sent  into  different  provinces  as  pre* 
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seats,  w-ier  j  they  were  consumed  by  the  sword,  or  by  wild  beasts  in 
the  amphitheatres.  With  the  destruction  of  the  holy  city  and  its 
famous  temple  Israel  ceased  to  be  a  nation,  and  thus  was  inflicted 
the  doom  which  the  unbelieving  Jews  invoked  when  they  cried  out, 
"  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children." 

31.  Britain  had  been  only  partially  subdued  prior  to  the  reign  of 
Vespasian,  but  during  the  two  years  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  its 
conquest  was  completed  by  the  Roman  governor  Julius  Agric'  ok, 
who  was  justly  celebrated  for  his  great  merits  as  a  general  and  a  states- 
man. Carrying  his  victorious  arms  northward  he  defeated  the  Brit- 
tons  in  every  encounter,  penetrated  the  forests  of  Caledonia,1  and 
established  a  chain  of  fortresses  between  the  Friths  of  Clyde  and 
Forth,  which  marked  the  utmost  permanent  extent  of  the  Roman 
dominion  in  Britain.  The  fastnesses  of  the  Scottish  highlands  wero 
ever  too  formidable  to  be  overcome  by  the  Roman  arms.  By  an 
enlightened  policy  Agric'  ola  also  taught  the  Britons  the  arts  of 
peace,  introduced  laws  and  government  among  them,  induced  them 
to  lay  aside  their  barbarous  customs,  taught  them  to  value  the  con- 
veniencies  of  life,  and  to  adopt  tbe  Roman  language  and  manners. 
The  life  of  Agric'  ola  has  been  admirably  written  by  Tao'  itus,  the 
historian,  to  whom  the  former  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

32.  On  the  death  of  Vespasian  (A.  D.  79)  his  son  Titus  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  Previous  to  his  accession  the  general  opinion  of 
tbe  people  was  unfavorable  to  Titus,  but  afterwards  his 

conduct  changed,  and  he  is  celebrated  as  a  just  and 
humane  ruler ;  and  so  numerous  were  his  acts  of  goodness,  that  his 
grateful  subjects  bestowed  upon  him  the  honorable  title  of  "  benefac- 
tor of  the  human  race."  During  his  brief  reign  of  little  more  than 
two  years,  Rome  and  the  provinces  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace 
and  prosperity,  only  disturbed  by  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,' 

1.  Ancient  CmUdSwia  comprehended  that  portion  of  Scotland  which  lay  to  the  north  of  the 
Pbrth  and  the  Clyde.  A  frith  is  a  narrow  passage  of  the  sea,  or  the  opening  of  a  river  into 
the  sea.    Agric*  ola  penetrated  north  as  Car  as  the  river  7*y.    (See  Map  No.  XVI.) 

2.  Jftmnt  FesuvHu,  ten  miles  south-east  from  tbe  city  of  Naples,  is  the  only  active  volcano 
at  present  existing  on  the  European  continent.  Its  extreme  height  is  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety  feet— about  two-flfths  of  that  of  Ml'  na.  Its  first  known  eruption  occurred 
on  the  84th  of  August,  A.  D.  79,  when  HerculAneum  and  Pompeii  were  buried  under  showers 
of  volcanic  ashes,  sand,  stones,  and  lava,  and  the  elder  Pliny  lost  his  lire,  being  suffocated  by 
the  sulphurous  vapor  as  he  approached  to  behold  the  wonderful  phenomena.  It  Is  related  that, 
aueh  was  tbe  Immense  quantity  of  volcanic  ashes  thrown  out  during  this  eruption,  the  whole 
country  was  involved  in  pitchy  darkness ;  and  that  the  ashes  fell  In  Egypt,  Syria,  and  various 
parts  of  Asia  Minor.  Since  the  destruction  of  Hercoianeum  and  Pompeii  there  have  been 
nearly  fifty  anjfcentteated  eruptions  of  Vesuvius. 
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which  caused  the  destruction  of  Hercalaneinn'  and  PompitV 
(A.  D.  79,)  and  by  a  great  fire  at  Borne,  which  was  followed  by  a 
pestilence.     (A.  D.  80.) 

33.  Domitian  succeeded  his  brother  without  opposition,  (A.  D.  81,) 
although  the  perfidy  and  cruelty  of  his  character  were  notorious. 

xiv.  He  began  his  reign  by  an  affectation  of  extreme  virtue, 
domitian.  kut  wag  unable  long  to  disguise  his  vices.  There  was 
no  law  but  the  will  of  the  tyrant,  who  caused  many  of  the  most 
eminent  senators  to  be  put  to  death  without  even  the  form  of  trial; 
and  when,  by  his  infamous  vices,  and  the  openness  of  his  debaucheries, 
he  had  sunk,  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  to  the  lowest  stage  of 
degradation,  he  caused  himself  to  be  worshipped  as  a  god,  and  ad- 
dressed with  the  reverence  due  to  Deity.  Both  Jews  and  Christians 
were  persecuted  by  him,  and  thousands  of  them  put  to  death  because 
they  would  not  worship  his  statues.  This  is  called  in  ecclesiastical 
history  the  second  great  persecution  of  the  Christians,  that  under 
Nero  being  the  first. 

34.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  this  reign  that  Agrio'  ola  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  Britain ;  but  on  the  whole  the  reign  of  Domi- 
tian was  productive  of  little  honor  to  the  Roman  arms,  as  in  31  ce  'sis,1 
and  Daoia,4  in  Germany,*  and  Pann6nia,  the  Romans  were  defeated, 

1.  Hercularuura  wu  dote  to  the  sea,  tooth  of  Vesuvius,  and  eight  miles  south-east  from  the 
city  of  Naples.  Little  is  known  of  It  except  its  destruction.  It  was  completely  buried  under 
h  shower  of  ashes,  over  which  a  stream  of  lava  flowed,  and  afterwards  hardened.  Bo  changed 
was  the  aspect  of  the  whole  country,  and  even  the  outlines  of  the  coast,  that  ail  knowledge  of 
I  he  city,  beyond  its  name,  was  soon  lost,  when,  In  1713,  after  a  concealment  of  more  than  six* 
teen  centuries,  accident  led  to  the  discovery  of  its  ruins,  seventy  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

3.  Pompeii  was  fifteen  miles  south-east  from  Naples,  and  was  not  buried  by  lava,  but  by 
ashes, .sand,  and  stones  only,  and  at  a  depth  of  only  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  above  the  buildings,  ft 
has  been  excavated  much  more  extensively  than  Hefcultoeum— disclosing  the  dty  wife 
utreeta,  temples,  theatres,  the  forum,  baths,  monuments,  private  dwellings,  domestic  uteastta, 
*cc^— the  whole  conveying  the  impression  of  the  actual  presence  of  a  Roman  town  In  all  lbs 
circumstantial  reality  of  Its  existence  two  thousand  years  ago.  u The  discovery  of  Pompeii  hat 
thrown  a  strong  and  steady  light  on  many  points  connected  with  the  private  Mb  and  economy 
of  the  ancients,  that  were  previously  involved  In  the  greatest  obscurity."— The  small  number 
<  f  skeletons  discovered  in  Herculaneura  and  Pompeii  render  it  quite  certain  that  most  of  Is* 
fahabitants  saved  themselves  by  flight. 

3.  Mm'  #&,  extending  north  to  the  Danube  and  eastward  to  the  Eturine,  corresponded  to  Ike 
present  Turkish  provinces  of  Scr'  via  and  Bulgaria.    (Map  No.  IX.) 

4.  Daeia  was  an  extensive  frontier  province  north  of  the  Danube,  extending  east  to  the 
Euxine.  It  embraced  the  northern  portions  of  the  present  Turkey,  together  with  Transylvania 
and  a  part  of  Hungary.    {Map  No.  IX.) 

5.  The  word  Qermania  was  employed  by  the  Romans  to  designate  all  the  country  east  of  *• 
Rhine  and  north  of  the  Danube  as  far  as  the  German  ocean  and  the  Baltic,  and  eastward  *» 
fhras8arm&HaandDaela.   Ttellaaitoof  Gennasy,asaRanaaBBloviB^ 

(Map  No.  IX.) 
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and  whole  provinces  lost  In  M<b'  sia,  Domitian  himself  was  several 
times  defeated,  yet  he  wrote  to  the  senate  boasting  of  extraordinary 
victories,  and  the  servile  body  decreed  him  the  honors  of  a  triumph. 
In  a  similar  manner  other  triumphs  were  decreed  him,  which  caused 
Pliny  the  younger  to  say  that  the  triumphs  of  Domitian  were  always 
evidence  of  some  advantages  gamed  by  the  enemies  of  Borne. 

35.  At  length,  after  a  reign  of  fifteen  years,  Domitian  was  assassi- 
nated at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  who  accidentally  discovered  that 
her  own  name  was  on  the  fatal  list  of  those  whom  the  emperor  designed 
to  put  to  death.  The  soldiers,  whose  pay  he  had  increased,  and  with 
whom  he  often  shared  his  plunder,  lamented  his  fete ;  but  the  senate 
ordered  his  name  to  be  struck  from  the  Eoman  annals,  and  obliter- 
ated from  every  public  monument. 

36.  The  death  of  Domitian  closes  the  reign  of  those  usually  de- 
nominated "  the  twelve  Caesars,"  only  three  of  whom,  Augustus, 
Vespasian,  and  Titus,  died  natural  deaths.  Julius  Caesar  fell  under 
the  daggers  of  conspirators  in  the  very  senate-house  of  Rome.  Ti- 
berias, at  the  instigation  of  Calig'  ula,  was  smothered  on  a  sick  bed : 
Calig*  ula  was  murdered  in  his  own  palace  while  attending  a  theatri- 
cal rehearsal :  Claudius  was  poisoned,  at  the  instigation  of  his  own 
wife,  by  his  favorite  physician :  Nero,  by  the  aid  of  his  freedman, 
committed  suicide  to  avoid  a  public  execution :  the  aged  Galba  was 
slain  in  the  Roman  forum,  in  a  mutiny  of  his  guards :  Otho,  on 
learning  the  success  of  his  rival  ViteT  Iras,  committed  suicide :  Vi- 
tel'  lius  was  dragged  by  the  populace  through  the  streets  of  Rome, 
put  to  death  with  tortures,  and  his  mangled  carcass  thrown  into  the 
Tiber ;  and  Domitian  was  killed  in  his  bed-chamber  by  those  whom 
he  had  marked  for  execution.  The  heart  sickens  not  more  at  the 
recital  of  these  murders  than  of  the  crimes  that  prompted  them ; 
and  thus  far  the  history  of  the  Roman  emperors  is  little  else  than 
a  series  of  constantly  recurring  scenes  of  violence  and  blood. 

37.  But  as  we  pass  from  the  city  of  Rome  into  the  surrounding 
Roman  world,  we  almost  forget  the  revolting  scenes  of  the  capital  in 
view  of  the  still-existing  power  and  majesty  of  the  Roman  empire— 
an  empire  the  greatest  the  world  has  ever  seen — and  still  great  in 
the  remembrance  of  the  past,  and  in  the  influences  whioh  it  has  be- 
queathed to  modern  times.  While  the  emperors  were  steeped  in  the 
grossest  sensuality,  and  Rome  was  a  hot-bed  of  infamy  and  crime, 
the  numerous  provincial  governments  were  generally  administered 
with  ability  and  success ;  and  the  glory  of  the  Roman  arms  was 

I* 
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sustained  in  repelling  the  barbarous  hordes  that  pressed  upon  the 
frontiers.  But  national  valor  cannot  compensate  for  the  want  of 
national  virtue :  the  soul  that  animated  the  Republic  was  dead ;  the 
spirit  of  freedom  was  gone ;  and  national  progress  was  already  bo- 
ginning  to  give  place  to  national  decay. 


SECTION  II. 
eoxak  nmroaT  from  tee  death  of  domitian,  a.  d.  96,  to  the  sbtab 

IJ8HKENT  OF  MILITARY  DZgrOTISX,  AFTER  TBS  MU2DBR  OF 
AXBXASWXa  BXVE'  RU8,  A.  D.  235  =  189  TXARfl 

ANALYSIS.  1.  Kkrva.  His  character,  reign,  and  death.  [Urn*  bria.]— 2.  Trajax.  Bia 
character,  and  character  of  his  reign.  Remarkable  words  attributed  to  him.— 3.  His  wan 
and  conquests.  His  death.  [Otes'  Iphoa.  Trajan's  column.]— 4.  Persecutions  of  the  Chriillaua 
daring  the  reign  of  Trajan.  The  proverbial  goodness  of  Trajan's  character.— 3.  Accession  of 
Adrian.  His  peaceful  poller.  General  administration  of  the  government.  His  visit  to  the 
provinces/— 6.  Revolt  of  the  Jews.  Results  of  the  Jewish  war.  Defences  In  Britain.  [Solway 
Frith.  River  Tyne.]— 7.  Doubtful  estimate  of  Adrian's  character  and  reign.  His  ruling 
passions.— 8.  Accession  of  Titus  Antoki'  ktjs.— 9.  His  character,  and  the  character  of  his 
reign.— 10.  Marcos  Aork'  lius  Ahtohi'  rnrs.  Verus  associated  with  him.— 1L  War  with  the 
Parthians.  *  With  the  Germans.  Remarkable  deliverance  of  the  Roman  array.— 12.  Character 
of  the  five  preceding  reigns.  The  evils  to  which  an  arbitrary  government  is  liable.  Illustrated 
la  the  annals  of  the  Roman  emperors.— 13.  Accession  of  Com'  modus.  Beginning  of  his  gov* 
eminent,— 14.  The  Incident  which  decided  his  fluctuating  character.  His  subsequent  wicked- 
ness.—15.  His  debaucheries  and  cruelties.  His  death.- 16.  The  brief  reign  of  Pkrtinai.— 17. 
Disposal  of  the  empire  to  Did'ius  Julia'  if  us.— 18.  Dangerous  position  of  the  new  ruler. — 19. 
His  competitors.  [Dalmatia.]  Successes  of  Seftim'  ius  Suva'  rds,  and  death  of  Jullaxua. 
—20.  Dissimulation  of  Severus.  He  defeats  Niger  at  Issus  in  Asia.  His  continued  duplicity. 
Overthrow  and  death  of  Albinos.  [Lyons.]— SI.  Subsequent  reign  of  Severus.  His  last  illness 
and  death.  [York.]— 22.  Caracal'  la  and  Get*.  Death  of  the  latter.  Character,  reign,  and 
death  of  Caracal'  la.  Brief  reign  of  Macri'  hub.— S3.  Accession  of  Elaoaba'  lus.— 24.  His 
character  and  follies.  Circumstances  of  bis  death.— 25.  Albxakdkr  Skvk'  rub.  His  attempts 
to  reform  abases,    diameter  of  his  administration.    His  death.   His  successor. 

1.  Domitian  was  succeeded  by  Nerva,  who  was  a  native  of  Urn'- 
bria,1  but  whose  family  orignally  came  from  Crete.  He  was  the 
first  Roman  emperor  of  foreign  extraction,  and  was  chosen 
by  the  senate  on  account  of  his  virtues.  His  mild  and 
equitable  administration  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  sanguinary 
rule  of  Domitian ;  but  his  excessive  lenity,  which  was  his  greatest 
fault,  encouraged  the  profligate  to  persevere  in  their .  accustomed 

1.  Um'hria  was  a  country  of  Italy  east  of  Etrdrla  and  north  of  the  Sabine  territory. 
the  ancient  Una' brians  were  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  numerous  nations  of  Italy.  (JMay 
No.  vin. 
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peculation*  At  length  the  excesses  of  his  own  guards  convinced 
him  that  the  government  of  the  empire  required  greater  energy  than 
be  possessed,  and  he  therefore  wisely  adopted  the  excellent  Trajan 
as  his  successor,  and  made  him  his  associate  in  the  sovereignty. 
Nerva  soon  after  died,  (A.  D.  98,)  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his 
age,  having  reigned  but  little  more  than  sixteen  months. 

2.  Trajan,  who  was  by  birth  a  Spaniard,  proved  to  be  one  of 
Home's  best  sovereigns;  and  it  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  v. as 
equally  great  as  a  ruler,  a  general,  and  a  man.     After 

lie  had  made  a  thorough  reformation  of  abuses,  he  re- 
stored as  much  of  the  free  Roman  constitution  as  was  consistent 
with  a  monarchy,  and  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  oath  to  observe  the 
laws ;  yet  while  he  ruled  with  equity,  he  held  the  reins  of  power 
with  a  strong  and  steady  hand.  No  emperor  but  a  Trajan  could  have 
used  safely  the  remarkable  words  attributed  to  him,  when,  giving  a 
sword  to  the  prefect  of  the  Pnetorian  guards,  he  said,  "  Take  this 
sword  and  use  it ;  if  I  have  merit,  for  me ;  if  otherwise,  against  me." 

3.  In  his  wars,  Trajan,  commanding  in  person,  conquered  the 
J>aotans,  after  which  he  passed  into  Asia, '  subdued  Armenia,  took 
Seleuoia  and  Otes'iphon,1  the  latter  the  capital  of  the  Parthian 
kingdom,  and  sailing  down  the  Tigris  displayed  the  Roman  standards 
for  the  first  time  on  the  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  whence  he  passed 
into  the  Arabian  peninsula,  a  great  part  of  which  he  annexed  to  the 
Roman  empire.  But  while  he  was  thus  passing  from  kingdom  to 
kingdom,  emulating  the  glory  of  Alexander,  and  dreaming  of  new 
conquests,  he  was  seised  with  a  lingering  illness,  of  which  he  died 
in  Cilicia,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign.  (A.  D.  117.)  His 
ashes  were  conveyed  to  Rome  in  a  golden  urn,  and  deposited  under 
the  famous  column  which  he  had  erected  to  commemorate  his  Dacian 
victories.* 

1.  Cu*'  ipUn  was  a  city  of  Parthla,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  and  three 
miles  distant  from  Seleuda. 

a.  Trajan's  column,  which  Is  still  standing,  Is  the  most  beautiful  mausoleum  ever  erected  ;o 
departed  greatness.  Its  height,  not  including  the  base,  which  Is  now  eoyered  with  rubbish,  Is 
erne  bundled  and  fifteen  feet  ten  inches;  and  the  entire  column  la  composed  of  twenty-four 
great  blocks  of  marble,  so  curiously  cemented  as  to  seem  one  entire  stone.  It  is  ascended  on 
the  Inside  by  one  hundred  and  eighty-ore  winding  steps.  The  noblest  ornament  of  thla  pillar  was 
•  bronze  statue  of  Trajan,  twenty^ve  feet  in  height,  ropwentlng  him  In  a  coat  of  arms,  holding 
In  the  left  hand  a  sceptre,  and  in  the  right  a  hollow  globe  of  gold,  in  which,  it  has  been  assert- 
ed,tbe  ashes  of  the  emperor  were  deposited.  The  column  ieTiow  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
St.  Pater,  which  8Utus  V.  bad  the  bad  taste  to  substitute  In  place  of  that  of  Trajan.  On  the 
SKtecnal  free  of  the  column  la  a  aeries  of  bas-reUeft,  running  in  a  spiral  course  op  the  shan, 
representing  Trajan's  Ttdarie%  tad  oooUlning  two  thousand  Stq  hn 
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4.  The  character  of  Trajan,  otherwise  just  and  amiable,  ifl  stained 
by  the  approval  wjrich  he  gave  to  the  perseoutkn  of  Christians  in 
the  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire ;  for  although  he  did  not  directly 
promote  that  persecution,  he  did  little  to  check  its  progress,  and  al- 
lowed the  enemies  of  the  Christians  to  triumph  over  them.  Still, 
the  goodness  of  his  character  was  long  proverbial,  inasmuch  as,  im 
later  times,  the  senate,  in  felicitating  the  accession  of  a  new  emperor, 
were  accustomed  to  wish  that  he  might  surpass  the  prosperity  el 
Augustus  and  the  virtue  of  Trajan. 

5.  Whether  Trajan,  in  his  last  moments,  adopted  his  reiatm 
Adrian  as  his  successor,  or  whether  the  will  attributed  to  him  was 
forged  by  the  empress  Plotfna,  is  a  doubtful  point  in  history;  but 

Adrian  succeeded  to  the  throne  with  the  unanimous  dec- 
laration of  the  Asiatic  armies  in  his  favor,  whose  ehoioe 
was  immediately  ratified  by  the  senate  and  people.  His  first  care 
-was  to  make  peace  with  the  surrounding  nations ;  and  in  order  to 
preserve  it  he  at  once  abandoned  all  the  conquests  made  by  his  pre- 
decessor, except  that  of  Dacia,  and  bounded  the  eastern  provinces 
by  the  river  Euphrates.  He  diminished  the  military  establishments, 
lowered  the  taxes,  reformed  the  laws,  and  encouraged  literature.  He 
also  passed  thirteen  years  in  visiting  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
inspecting  the  administration  of  government,  repressing  abuses,  and 
erecting  and  repairing  public  edifices. 

6.  During  his  reign  occurred  another  war  with  the  Jews,  who,  in- 
oensed  at  the  introduction  of  Roman  idolatry  into  Jerusalem,  were 
excited  to  revolt  by  an  impostor  who  called  himself  Bar-C6ohab,  (tk* 
son  of  a  star,)  and  who  pretended  to  be  the  expected  Messiah.  Two 
hundred  thousand  devoted  followers  soon  flocked  to  the  Jewish  stand- 
ard, and  for  a  time  gained  important  advantages ;  but  Severn*,  after- 
wards emperor,  being  sent  against  them,  in  a  sanguinary  war  of  three 
years'  duration  he  accomplished  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation.  More  than  five  hundred  thousand  of  the  misguided  Jews 
are  estimated  to  have  fallen  by  the  sword  during  this  period ;  and 
thosa  who  survived  were  "  scattered  abroad  among  all  the  nationsof  the 
earth." — In  Britain,  Adrian  repaired  the  frontier  fortresses  of  Agrio'- 
ola  as  a  bulwark  against  the  Caled6nians,  and  erected  a  second  wall, 
from  the  Soiway  Frith1  to  the  Tyne,'  remains  of  which  are  still  visible. 

1.  feJwoy  PriOy  the  north-cStarn  am  of  the  Irish  eea,  dlrldee  Knftand  from  Scotland* 
(Map  No.  XVL) 

2.  Ilia  7VIM,  an  Important  rlrer  In  the  north  of  England,  enter*  the  aaa  an  tba  « 
at  the  eottffcera  extremity  of  Northumberland  county.    ( JVee  No.  XVI.) 
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7.  Although  the  general  tenor  of  the  reign  of  Adrian  deserved 
praise  for  its  equity  and  moderation,  yet  his  eharaeter  bad  some 
dark  stains  upon  it ;  and  the  Romans  of  a  later  age  doubted  whether 
he  should  be  reckoned  among  the  good  or  the  bad  princes.  He  al- 
lowed a  severe  persecution  of  the  Jews  and  Christians;  he  was 
jealous,  suspicious,  superstitious,  and  revengeful.;  and  although  in 
general  he  was  a  just  and  able  ruler,  he  was  at  times  an  unrelenting 
and  cruel  tyrant.  His  ruling  passions  were  curiosity  and  vanity; 
and  as  they  were  attracted  by  different  objects,  his  character  as* 
sinned  the  most  opposite  phases. 

8.  Adrian,  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  (A.  D.  138,)  adopted 
for  his  successor,  Titus  Antoninus,  surnamed'  Pius,  on  it.  thus 
condition  that  the  latter  should  associate  with  him,  in  a*™"1'  ""*• 
the  empire,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the  youthful  V  eras.  Antoninus, 
immediately  after  his  accession,  gave  one  of  his  daughters  in  mar- 
riage to  Marcus  Aurelius,  afterwards  called  Marcus  Aurelius  Anto- 
ninus ;  but  while  he  associated  the  worthy  Aur61ius  in  the  labors  of 
government,  he  showed  no  regard  for  the  profligate  Varus. 

9.  During  twenty-two  years  Antoninus  governed  the  Roman  world 
with  wisdom  and  virtue,  exhibiting  in  his  public  life  a  love  of  re- 
ligion, peace  and  justice;  and  in  his  private  oharacter  goodness, 
amiability,  and  a  cheerful  serenity  of  temper,  without  affectation  or 
vanity.  His  regard  for  the  future  welfare  of  Borne  is  manifest  in 
the  mvor  which  he  constantly  showed  to  the  virtuous  Aurelius :  the 
latter,  in  return,  revered  the  oharacter  of  his  benefactor,  loved  him 
as  a  parent,  obeyed  him  as  a  sovereign,  and,  after,  his  death,  regulated 
his  own  administration  by  the  example  and  maxims  of  his  predecessor. 

10.  On  the  death  of  Antoninus,  (A  D.  161,)  the  senate,  distrust- 
ing  Verus  on  account  of  his  vices,  conferred  the  sover-    T  UAmaM 
eignty  upon  Marcus  Aurelius  alone ;  but  the  latffer  inv    auesuub 
mediately  took  Verus  as  his  colleague,  and  gave  him  his  ANTOKI'  ""*• 
daughter  in  marriage;  and  notwithstanding  the  great  dissimilarity 
in  the  characters  of  the  two  emperors,  they  reigned  jointly  ten 
years,  until  the  death  of  Verus,  (A.  D.  171,)  without  any  disagree* 
ment;  for  Verus,  destitute  of  ambition,  was  content  to  leave  the 
weightier  affairs  of  government  to  his  associate. 

11.  Although  Aurelius  detested  war,  as  the  disgrace  of  humanity 
and  its  scourge,  yet  his  reign  was  less  peaceful  than  that  of  his  pre 
decessor;  for  the  Parthians  overran  Syria;  but  they  were  eventually 
repulsed,  and  some  of  their  own  cities  captured.    During  five  years 
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Aurelins,  in  person,  conducted  a  war  against  the  German  tribes, 
without  onoe  returning  to  Rome.  During  the  German  war  occurred 
that  remarkable  deliverance  of  the  emperor  and  his  army  from 
danger,  which  has  been  related  both  by  pagan  and  Christian  writer* 
It  is  said  that  the  Romans,  drawn  into  a  narrow  defile,  where  they 
could  neither  fight  nor  retreat,  were  on  the  point  of  perishing  by 
thirst,  when  a  violent  thunder-storm  burst  upon  both  armies,  and 
the  lightning  fired  the  tents  of  the  barbarians  and  broke  up  their 
eamp,  while  the  rain  relieved  the  pressing  wants  of  the  Romana 
Many  ancient  fathers  of  the  Church  ascribed  the  seasonable  show 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Christian  soldiers  then  serving  in  the  imperial 
army ;  and  we  are  told  by  Eus6bius  that  the  emperor  immediately 
gave  to  their  division  the  title  of  the  "  Thundering  Legion/9  and 
henceforth  relaxed  his  severity  towards  the  Christians,  whose  perse* 
-ration  he  had  before  tolerated. 

12.  The  reigns  of  Nerva,  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  two  Atonines, 
comprised  a  happy  period  in  the  annals  of  the  Roman  empire. 
These  monarchs  observed  the  laws,  and  the  ancient  forms  of  ehnl 
administration,  and  probably  allowed  the  Roman  people  all  the  free- 
dom they  were  capable  of  enjoying.  But  under  an  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment there  is  no  guarantee  for  the  continuance  of  a  wise  and 
equitable  administration ;  for  the  next  monarch  may  be  a  profligate 
sensualist,  an  imbecile  dotard,  or  a  jealous  tyrant;  and  he  may 
abuse,  to  the  destruction  of  his  subjects,  that  absolute  power  which 
others  had  exerted  for  their  welfare.  The  uncertain  tenure  by  which 
the  people  held  their  lives  and  liberties  under  despotic  rule,  is  fully 
illustrated  in  tho  dark  pictures  of  tyranny  which  the  annals  of  the 
Roman  emperors  exhibit  The  golden  age  of  Trajan  and  the  An- 
tonines  had  been  preceded  by  an  age  of  iron ;  and  it  was  followed 
by  a  period  of  gloom,  of  whose  publio  wretchedness,  the  shortness, 
and  violent  termination,  of  most  of  the  imperial  reigns,  is  sufficient  proof. 

13.  Com'  modus,  the  unworthy  son  of  Aurelius,  succeeded  to  the 
▼l  com/-    throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  (A.  D.  180,)  amidst 

modus,  the  acclamations  of  the  senate  and  the  armies.  During 
three  years,  while  he  retained  his  father's  counsellors  around  him,  he 
ruled  with  equity  and  moderation ;  but  the  weakness  of  his  mind 
and  the  timidity  of  his  disposition,  together  with  his  natural  indo- 
lence, rendered  him  the  slave  of  base  attendants ;  and  sensual  indul- 
gence and  crime,  which  others  had  taught  him,  finally  degenerate^ 
into  a  habits  and  became  the  ruling  passions  of  his  soul 
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14.  A  filial  incident  decided  his  fluctuating  character,  and  sud- 
denly developed  his  dormant  cruelty  and  thirst  for  blood.  In  an 
attempt  to  assassinate  him,  the  assailant,  aiming  a  blow  at  him  with 
a  dagger,  exclaimed,  "  the  senate  sends  you  this."  The  menace  pre- 
vented the  deed ;  but  the  words  sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  Com'- 
modus,  and  kindled  the  utmost  fury  of  his  nature.  It  was  found 
that  the  conspirators  were  men  of  senatorial  rank,  who  had  been  in- 
stigated by  the  emperor's  own  sister.  Suspicion  and  distrust,  fear 
and  hatred,  were  henceforth  indulged  by  the  emperor  towards  the 
whole  body  of  senators:  spies  and  informers  were  encouraged; 
neither  virtue  nor  station  afforded  any  security ;  and  when  Com'- 
modus  had  once  tasted  human  blood,  he  became  incapable  of  pity  or 
remorse.  He  sacrificed  a  long  list  of  consular  senators  to  his  wanton 
suspicion,  and  took  especial  delight  in  hunting  out  and  exterminating 
all  who  had  been  connected  with  the  family  of  the  Antonines. 

15.  The  debaucheries  of  Com'  modus  exceeded,  in  extravagance 
and  iniquity,  those  of  any  previous  Roman  emperor.  He  was 
averse  to  every  rational  and  liberal  pursuit,  and  all  his  sports  were 
mingled  with  cruelty.  He  cultivated  his  physical,  to  the  neglect  of 
his  mental  powers ;  and  in  shooting  with  the  bow  and  throwing  the 
javelin,  Rome  had  not  his  superior.  Delighting  in  exhibiting  to  the 
people  his  superior  skill  in  archery,  he  at  one  time  caused  a  hundred 
lions  to  be  let  loose  in  the  amphitheatre ;  and  as  they  ran  raging 
around  the  arena,  they  successively  fell  by  a  hundred  arrows  from 
the  royal  hand.  He  fought  in  the  oircus  as  a  common  gladiator,  and, 
always  victorious,  often  wantonly  slew  his  antagonists,  who  were  less 
completely  armed  than  himself.  This  monster  of  folly  and  wicked- 
ness was  finally  slain,  (A.  D.  193,)  partly  by  poisoning  and  partly  by 
strangling,  at  the  instigation  of  his  favorite  concubine  Maroia,  who 
accidentally  learned  that  her  own  death,  and  that  of  several  officers 
of  the  palace,  had  been  resolved  upon  by  the  tyrant. 

16.  On  the  death  of  Com'  modus  the  throne  was  offered  to  Per*  ti- 
nax,  a  senator  of  consular  rank  and  strict  integrity,  who  vn.  r*a'  n* 
accepted  the  office  with  extreme  reluctance,  fully  aware        NA3C- 

of  the  dangers  which  he  inourred,  and  the  great  weight  of  responsi- 
bility thrown  upon  him.  The  virtues  of  Per'  tinax  secured  to  1dm 
the  love  of  the  senate  and  the  people ;  but  his  zeal  to  correct  abuses 
provoked  the  anger  of  the  turbulent  Praetorian  soldiery,  who  pre- 
ferred the  favor  of  a  tyrant  to  the  stern  equality  of  the  laws ;  and 
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after  a  reign  of  three  months,  Per'tinax  was  slain  in  Hie  imperial 
palace  by  the  same  guards  who  had  placed  him  on  the  throne. 

17.  Amidst  the  wild  disorder  that  attended  the  violent  death  of 
the  emperor,  the  Protorian  guards  proclaimed  that  they  would  dis- 
pose of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  world  to  the  highest  bidder; 
and  while  the  body  of  Per'  tinaz  remained  unburied  in  the  streets 

vra.  did' ros  of  Rome,  the  prise  of  the  empire  was  purchased  bja 

julia' urn.    va^  md  wealthy  old  senator,  Did'ius  Jnlianus,  who, 

repairing  to  the  Praetorian  camp,  outbid  all  competitors,  and  actually 

paid  to  each  of  the  soldiers,  ten  thousand  in  number,  more  than  two 

hundred  pounds  sterling,  or  nearly  nine  millions  of  dollars  in  all 

18.  The  obsequious  senate,  overawed  by  the  soldiery,  ratified  the 
unworthy  negotiation ;  but  the  Praetorians  themselves  were  ashamed 
of  the  prince  whom  their  avarice  had  persuaded  them  to  accept;  the 
citizens  looked  upon  his  elevation  with  horror,  as  a  lasting  insult  to 
the  Roman  name ;  and  the  armies  in  the  provinces  were  unanimous 
in  refusing  allegiance  to  the  new  ruler,  while  the  emperor,  trembling 
with  the  dangers  of  his  position,  found  himself;  although  on  the 
throne  of  the  world,  scorned  and  despised,  without  a  Mend,  and 
even  without  an  adherent 

19.  Three  competitors  soon  appeared  to  contest  the  throne  with 
Julianas, — C16dius  Albfnus,  who  commanded  in  Britain, — Pesoen'- 

ec  mttim'-  nius  Niger  in  Syria, — and  Septim'ius  Severus  in  Dal- 
irosBviaua.  m^ia1  and  Pannonia.  The  latter,  by  his  nearness  to 
Rome,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  marches,  gained  the  advance  of  his 
rivals,  and  was  hailed  emperor  by  the  people :  the  faithless  Praito- 
rians  submitted  without  a  blow,  and  were  disbanded ;  and  the  senate 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  deposition  and  death  against  the  terror- 
stricken  Julianus,  whose  anxious  and  precarious  reign  of  sixty-five 
days  was  terminated  by  the  hands  of  the  common  executioner. 

20.  While  Sev6rus,  employing  the  most  subtle  craft  and  dissimu- 
lation, was  nattering  Albinos  in  Britain  with  the  hope  of  being  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  empire,  he  rapidly  passed  into  Asia,  and  after 
several  engagements  with  the  forces  of  Niger  completely  defeated 
them  on  the  plains  of  Issus,  where  Alexander  and  Darius  had  long 
before  contended  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  world.     Such  was  the 

1.  JDei*atia,aneleotty  a  part  of  myrioam,  and  new  the  most  southern  province  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  comprises  a  long  and  narrow  territory  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  J.irtsV  Is. 
After  the  division  of  the  Roman  provinces  under  Con  stantine  and  Theodtstas,  DelmatUlM 
oime  oaa  of  the  moat  Important  parts  of  the  empire; 
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faplidty  of  Severus,  that  even  in  the  letter  in  which  he  announced 
the  victory  to  Albinos,  he  addressed  the  latter  with  the  most  friendly 
salutations,  and  expressed  the  strongest  regard  for  his  welfare,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  intrusted  the  messengers  charged  with  the  letter 
to  desire  a  private  audience,  and  to  plunge  their  dagger  to  the  heart 
of  his  rival  It  was  only  when  the  infamous  plot  was  detected  that 
Albinus  awoke  to  the  reality  of  his  situation,  and  began  to  make 
vigorous  preparations  for  open  war.  This  second  contest  for  empire 
was  decided  against  Albinus  in  a  most  desperate  battle  near  Lyons,1 
in  Gaul,  (A.  D.  197,)  where  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Romans 
are  said  to  have  fought  on  each  side.  Albinus  was  overtaken  in 
flight,  and  slain ;  and  many  senators  and  eminent  provincials  suf- 
fered death  for  the  attachment  which  they  had  shown  to  his  cause. 

21.  After  Severus  had  obtained  undisputed  possession  of  the  em* 
pire,  he  governed  with  mildness :  considering  the  Roman  world  as 
his  property,  he  bestowed  his  care  on  the  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  so  valuable  an  acquisition,  and  after  a  reign  of  eighteen 
years  he  could  boast,  with  a  just  pride,  that  he  received  the  empire 
oppressed  with  foreign  and  domestic  wars,  and  left  it  established  in 
profound,  universal,  and  honorable  peace.  In  his  last  illness,  Severus 
deeply  felt  and  acknowledged  the  littleness  of  human  greatness.  Born 
in  an  African  town,  fortune  and  merit  had  elevated  him  from  an 
humble  station  to  the  first  place  among  mankind ;  and  now,  satiated 
with  power,  and  oppressed  with  age  and  infirmities,  all  his  pros- 
pects in  life  were  closed.  "  He  had  been  all  things,"  he  said,  "  and 
all  was  of  little  value."  Galling  for  the  urn  in  which  his  ashes  were 
to  be  inclosed,  he  thus  moralised  on  his  decaying  greatness.  "  Little 
urn,  thou  shalt  soon  hold  all  that  will  remain  of  him  whom  the 
world  could  not  contain."  He  died  at  York,"  in  Britain,  (A.  D.  2 1 1 ,) 
Laving  been  called  into  that  country  to  repress  an  insurrection  of  the 
Caledonians. 

L  !*»**,  called  by  the  Romans  Lugdknu*,')*  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  riven 
Shone  and  Saone.  The  Roman  town  was  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Rhone.  Cesser  conquered  the  place  from  the  Ganls :  Augustas  made  It  the  capital  of  a  proT- 
hsce;  and,  being  enlarged  by  succeeding  emperors,  it  became  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Roman  world.  It  is  now  the  principal  manufacturing  town  of  France,  containing  a  population 
«f  snoot  two  hundred  thousand  Inhabitants.    (M*p  No.  XIII.) 

SL  Tork,  called  by  the  Romans  R**r'*cum>  Is  stunted  on  the  river  Ouse,  one  hundred  and 
•evenly  miles  N.  BT.  west  from  London.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province,  and  nest 
lo  London,  the  most  important  city  in  the  island.  It  was  sneoesslvely  the  residence  of  Adrian* 
Sevens,  Get*  and  Caracal'  la,  Constan'  tins  Chloras,  Con'  stantlne  the  Great,  «tc  The  modem 
eMy  can  stffl  show  many  vestiges  of  Roman  power  and  magninesnc*,  CoosteY  tins  ChWma, 
r  of  C^atanline  the  Greet,  died  here.  < JKy  N*  XVL) 
•     U 
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22.  Severus  had  left  the  empire  to  his  two  sons  Caracal'  la  and 
x  oaba-  Gteta,  but  the  former,  whose  misconduct  had  imbittered 
0AL' LA-     the  last  days  of  his  father,  soon  after  his  accession  dew 

his  brother  in  his  mother's  arms.  His  character  resembled  that  of 
Com' modus  in  cruelty,  but  his  extortions  were  carried  to  a  far 
greater  extent.  After  the  Roman  world  had  endured  his  tyranny 
nearly  six  years,  he  was  assassinated  while  in  Syria,  at  the  instigar 
xl  maori^  tion  of  Maorinus,  the  captain  of  the  guards,  (A.  D.  217,) 
NUS*  who  succeeded  to  the  throne ;  but  after  a  reign  of  four* 
teen  months,  Macrinus  lost  his  life  in  the  struggle  to  retain  his 
power. 

23.  Bassi&nus,  a  youth  of  fourteen,  and  a  cousin  of  Caracal' la, 
had  been  consecrated,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Syrian  worship, 
to  the  ministry  of  high-priest  of  the  sun ;  and  it  was  a  rebellion  of 
the  Eastern  troops  in  his  favor  that  had  overthrown  the  power  of 
Macrinus.  Although  these  events  occurred  in  distant  Syria,  yet  the 
Eoman  senate  and  the  whole  Roman  world  received  with  servile 

xn.  elaga-  submission  the  emperors  whom  the  army  successively 
ba'  lds.  offered  them.  As  priest  of  the  sun  Bassiinus  adopted 
the  title  of  Elagab&lus,a  and  on  his  arrival  at  Rome  established 
there  the  Syrian  worship,  and  compelled  the  grandest  personages  of 
the  State  and  the  army  to  officiate  in  the  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Syrian  god. 

24.  The  follies,  gross  licentiousness,  boundless  prodigality,  and 
cruelty  of  this  pagan  priest  and  emperor,  soon  disgusted  even  the 
licentious  soldiery,  the  only  support  of  his  throne.  He  established 
a  senate  of  women,  the  subject  of  whose  deliberations  were  dress 
and  etiquette ;  he  even  copied  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  female 
sex,  and  styling  himself  empress,  publicly  invested  one  of  his  officers 
with  the  title  of  husband.  His  grandmother  Moo'  sa,  foreseeing  that 
the  Roman  world  would  not  long  endure  the  yoke  of  so  contemptible 
a  monster,  artfully  persuaded  him,  in  a  favorable  moment  of  fond* 
ness,  to  adopt  for  his  successor  his  cousin. Alexander  Sev6rus ;  yet, 
soon  after,  Elagab&lus,  indignant  that  the  affections  of  the  army 
were  bestowed  upon  another,  meditated  the  destruction  of  Severns, 
but  was  himself  massacred  by  the  indignant  Praetorians,  who  dragged 
his  mutilated  corpse  through  the  city,  and  threw  it  into  the  Tiber, 
while  the  senate  publicly  branded  his  name  with  infamy.    ( A.  D.  222.) 

t.  A  name  derived  flroto  two  Syrian  words,  afe  a  god,  and  g*h*l  to  form  *    •Ifnlftlnf  taw 
iKmlag,  or  plaatia  god,— a  proper  and  even  happy  epithet  for  the  aun.— Gibbon,  L  8X 
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25.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  Alexander  Sevfrus  was  raised  to  the 
throne  by  the  Praetorian  guards.     He  proved  to  be  a  xm  ALM- 
wise,  energetic,  and  virtuous  prinee :  he  relieved  the    ander  «e- 
provinces  of  the  oppressive  taxes  imposed  by  his  prede-      V*BU8- 
eessoro,  and  restored  the  dignity,  freedom,  and  authority  of  the 
senate;  but  his  attempted  reformation  of  the  military  order  served 
only  to  inflame  the  ills  it  was  meant  to  cure.     His  administration  of 
the  government  was  an  unavailing  struggle  against  the  corruptions 
of  the  age;,  and  after  many  mutinies  of  his  troops  his  life  was  at 
length  sacrificed,  after  a  reign  of  fourteen  years,  to  the  fierce  discon- 
tents of  the  army,  whose  power  had  now  increased  to  a  height  so 
dangerous  as  to  obliterate  the  faint  image  of  laws  and  liberty,  and 
introduce  the  sway  of  military  despotism.     Max'  imin,  the  instigator 
of  the  revolt,  was  proclaimed  emperor. 


SECTION    III. 

BOMAH  HISTORY  FROM  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  MHJTAB.Tr  DESPOTISM,  AFTER  TBI 

MUBDEB  OF  ALEXANDER  BEYS'  BUS,    A.   D.   235,   TO  THE  SUBVERSION  OF  THE 

WESTERN   EMPIRE   OF  THE  ROMANS,    A.  D.  476  =  241    TEARS. 

ANALYSIS.  L  Earliest  account  of  the  Thradan  Max'  imik.— 2.  His  origin.  HU  history 
down  to  the  death  of  Alexander  Severn*.  [The  Goths.  Altai.]— 3.  Max'  imln  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  army.  Commencement  of  hii  reign.— 4.  Gor' dia.ii.  Pcpib'nus  akd  Balbi'- 
sue.  Death  of  Max'  imin.  The  Second  Gob'  diar.— S.  German  and  Persian  wars.— 6.  Sapor, 
fee  Persian  king.  Death  of  Gor*  dian,  andaccestion  of  Philip  tb b  Ab  aixa.ii.— 7.  Insurrections 
and  rebellions.  Da'  ciua  proclaimed  emperor,  and  death  of  Philip.  [VeronaO-8.  War  with 
the  Goths,  and  death  of  Deciua.  Reign  of  G alius  Emilia'  nub.  Accession  of  Valb'  man.— 
•l  Worthy  character  of  Valerian.  Ravages  of  tbe  barbarians.  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain. 
The  Persians.  {The  Franks.  The  Aleman'ni.  Lombardy.]— 10.  Valerian  taken  prisoner. 
H!s  treatment.  Galub'  hub.— 11.  Odenatos,  prince  of  Palmyra.  He  routs  the  Persians. 
[Palmyra.]— 12.  Numerous  competitors  for  the* throne.— 13.  Death  of  Galllenus,  and  accession 
of  Glaumcs.  fMBan.}— 14.  Character,  reign,  and  death  of  Claudius,  [Sir'  mtum.]— 15.  Quix- 
tiuus.— 16.  The  reign  of  Aubb'liar.  His  wars.  Zen6bia,  Character  of.  Aurelian.  His 
death.  [Tibnr.  Byzan'  tium.] — 17.  An  interregnum.  Election  of  Tacitus.  Hia  reign  and 
death.  [Bos' porus.}-;l8.  Flo' man.  The  reign,  and  death,  of  Probus.  [Sarmatla.  Van'- 
dals.]— 10.  Reign  of  Ca  bus.  His  character,  and  death.  Numb'  riar  and  Cari'  nus.— 20.  Su- 
perstition, and  retreat,  of  the  Roman  army  in  Persia.  Character  of  Carious,  and  death  of 
Hnoerian.— 21.  Carinas  marches  against  Diocletian.  Hia  death.  Dioclb'  tiab  acknowledged 
emperor.    Hia  treatment  of  the  vanquished. 

22.  The  reign  of  Diocletian,  an  important  epoch.  [Copts  and  Abyssinian*.]— 23.  Division 
Of  the  tmi-erW  aothorny.-24.  The  rule  of  Maxim' iar.  [Nicomedla.]  Of  his  colleague 
Cooatan'  tin*.  Countries  ruled  by  Diocletian,  and  his  colleague  Galeriiuv— 25.  Important 
awenta  of  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  The  insurrection  in  Britain*— 28.  Revolt  in  Egypt  snd 
B*tlhen>  Africa.  [Buslrls  and  Cop'tos.  The  Moors,: -27.  ***•  war  with  Penis.    [Anttoob. 
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KnidiataiiJ-^Peraecullottof  fee  Christian!.  W<>clstian*  emc*  against  theu^aa  1 
and  effects  of  this  persecution.— 30.  Diocletian  and  Maxim'  fan  lay  down  the  sceptre,  and  refin 
to  private  life.  Gal*'  ric*  and  Constan'  txos  acknowledged  sovereigns.  Discord  and  eoa* 
fusion.— 31.  Death  of  Oonatan'  this.  Con'  stantonr  proclaimed  emperor.  Six  competitors  ftjr 
the  throne.  Death  of  Galerius.— 32.  Conversion  of  Con'  stantlne,  and  trinmph  of  Christianity. 
—33.  Moat  important  events  in  the  reign  of  Con'  stantine.  The  choice  of  a  new  capital.— 34. 
Removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Bysan'  ttum,  and  the  chsngea  thai  followed.  Coa'staB- 
tine  divides  the  empire  among  his  three  sons  and  two  nephews.  His  death.— 35.  Sixteen  yean 
of  Civil  wars.  Constan'  tics  II.  becomes  sole  emperor.  His  reign  of  twenty-four  years.  HIi 
death.  (The  Saxons.]— 36.  Julia*  thx  Afostatr.  His  character.  Hostility  to  theOhristea. 
—37.  His  eflbrts  against  Christianity.  The  result— 38.  His  attempt  to  rebuild  Jerusaleav-a, 
Causes  of  the  suspension  of  the  work.— 40.  Julian's  invasion  of  Persia.  His  death.— 31.  Tbs 
brief  reign  of  Jo'  nan .— 48.  ValrntW  ian  elected  emperor.  Associates  bis  brother  Va*  taw 
with  him.    Final  division  of  the  empire.    The  two  capitals.   Borne. 

43.  Barbarian  inroads.  Picts  and  Scots.— 44.  Death  of  Valentin'  ian,  and  westward  pro. 
grass  of  the  Hans.  The  Vis'  igottas  are  allowed  to  settle  in  Thrace,— 45.  The  Or  trogothfen» 
the  Danube  In  anna.  The  two  divisions  raise  the  standard  of  war.  Death  of  Vales*. 
[Adrian6ple.]— 46.  Gra'  tlan  emperor  of  the  West  Thsodo'  sius  emperor  of  the  East.  Tbt 
Goths.  Many  of  them  settle  in  Thrace,  Phrygia,  fcc.— 47.  Death  of  Gratian.  Valsntis'iix 
n.  His  death.  Theodosius  sole  emperor.  Death  of  Theodoaias.  Division  ot  the  empire  be- 
tween Hono'  rius  and  Arca'  diu8.— 48.  Civil  wars.  Al'  aric  thr  Goth  ravages  Greece,  and 
then  passes  Into  Italy.  [Julian  Alps.]— 49.  Honorius  Is  relieved  by  Stil*  Icho.  [As'  U  PoUen- 
tta.]  Rome  saved  by  StU'  icho.— 50.  Haven'  na  becomes  the  capital  of  Italy.  Deluge  of  bar- 
barians, [Raven' na.  Van' dais.  Buevt  Burgun'  dians.]— 51.  Italy  delivered  by  SuTleba. 
[Florence.}— 52.  BUT  Icho  put  to  death.  Massacre  of  the  Goths,  and  revolt  of  the  Gothic 
soldiers.— 53.  Rome  besieged  by  Al'  aric.  His  terms  of  ransom.-^*.  The  terms  finally  agreed 
upon.  Rejected  by  Honorius.  [Tuscany.]  Al'  aric  returns  and  reduces  Borne.— 55.  Piuses 
of  Rome.  Al'arlo  abandons  Rome.  His  death  and  burial.— 56.  The  Goths  withdraw  from 
Italy.  The  Vis'  igoths  in  Spain  and  GauL  Saxons  establish  themselves  in  England.-^.  Toe 
Van' dale  In  Spain  and  Africa.  Valentin' ian  111.  Conquests  or  At'tila.  [AndaMs. 
The  Huns.  Chalons.  Venetian  Republic]— 58.  Extinction  of  the  empire  of  the  Hnne.  Situ- 
ation of  the  Roman  world  at  this  period.  Rome  pillaged  by  the  Van'  dals,  A.  D.  455.-* 
AviTus.  Majo'  rian.— 60.  Sava'  rus.  Van' to  invasions.  Expedition  against  Oarthafl>-4L 
Revolutionary  changes.  Demands  of  the  barbarians,  and  subversion  or  thr  Wrstrrs 
Rxpxrc.    [HeTuU.] 

1.  (  Thirty-two  years  before  the  murder  of  Alexander  Sevens, 
the  emperor  Septim'  ius  Severus,  returning  from  his  Asiatic  expe- 
dition, halted  in  Thrace  to  celebrate  with  military  games  the  birth- 
day of  his  younger  son  Geta.  Among  the  orowd  that  flocked  to 
behold  their  sovereign  was  a  young  barbarian  of  gigantic  stature, 
who  earnestly  solicited,  in  his  rude-  dialect,  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  contend  for  the  prize  of  wrestling.     As  the  pride  of 

I.  MAX  runt  * 

'  discipline  would  have  been  disgraced  in  the  overthrow  of 
a  Roman  soldier  by  a  Thracian  peasant,  he  was  matched  with  the 
stoutest  followers  of  the  camp,  sixteen  of  whom  he  successively  laid 
on  the  ground.  His  victory  was  rewarded  by  some  trifling  gifts,  and 
a  permission  to  enlist  in  the  troops.  The  next  day  tL*  happy  bar- 
barian was  distinguished  above  a  crowd  of  recruits,  dancing  and  ex- 
ulting after  the  fashion  of  his  country.  As  soon  as  as  he  pereefori 
that  he  had  attracted  the  emperor's  notice,  he  ran  up  to  his  horse, 
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and  fallowed  bim  on  fbot>  without  the  least  appearance  of  taigae,  in 
a  long  and  rapid  career.  "  Thraeian,"  said  Severns,  with  astonish- 
ment; "  art  thou  disposed  to  wrestle  after  thy  race  ?"  «  Most  wil- 
lingly, sir,"  replied  the  nnwearied  youth,  and  almost  in  a  breadth 
overthrew  seven  of  the  strongest  soldiers  in  the  army.  A  gold  eoUar 
was  the  prise  of  his  matchless  vigor  and  activity,  and  he  was  imme- 
diately appointed  to  serve  in  the  horse-guards,  who  always  attended 
on  the  person  <rf  the  sovereign.'  * 

2.  Max'imin,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  Thraeian,  was  de- 
scended from  a  mixed  race  of  barbarians, — his  father  being  a  Goth,1 
and  his  mother  of  the  nation  of  the  Alini.1  Under  the  reign  of  the 
first  Severn*  and  his  son  Caracal'  la  he  held  the  rank  of  centurion ; 
but  he  declined  to  serve  under  Macrinus  and  Elagabalus.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Alexander  he  returned  to  court,  and  was  promoted  to  vari- 
ous military  offices  honorable  to  himself  and  useful  to  the  nation, 
but,  elated  by  the  applause  of  the  soldiers,  who  bestowed  on  htm  the 
names  of  Ajax  and  Hercules,  and  prompted  by  ambition,  he  con- 
spired against  his  benefactor,  and  excited  that  mutiny  in  which  the 
latter  lost  his  life. 

3.  Declaring  himself  the  friend  and  advocate  of  the  military  order, 

1.  The  tot**,  a  powerful  northers  nation,  who  acted  an  Important  part  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  Roman  empire,  were  probably  a  Scythian  tribe,  and  came  originally  from  Asia,  whence 
tfcey  passed  north  tin*  Seaiidmavia.  When  first  known  to  the  Romans,  a  huge  dlTiafon  of 
their  nation  lived  on  the  northern  shores  of  (be  Euxine.  About  the  middle  of  the  third 
eenlnry  of  our  era  they  crossed  the  Dnies'  ter,  and  devastated  Dacla  and  Thrace.  The  emperor 
Dados  lest  his  Urn  In  opposing  them;  after  which  his  successor  Gal' las  induced  tbem  by 
money,  to  withdraw  to  their  old  seats  on  the  Dnies'  ter.  (8ee  p.  215.)  Soon  after  this  period 
Che  Goths  appear  in  two  grand  divisions ;— the  6s'  trogoths,  or  Eastern  Goths,  passing  the 
Bads*  Into  Asia  Minor,  and  ravaging  Bythinia;— and  the  Visigoths,  or  Western  Goths, 
gradually  pressing  upon  the  Roman  proTinees  along  the  Danube.  About  the  year  375,  the 
Buns,  coming  from  the  East,  fell  upon  the  Os'  trogoths,  and  drove  them  upon  the  Vls'tgothn, 
who  were  then  bring  north  of  the  Danube.  A  vast  multitude  of  the  latter  were  permitted  by 
the  emperor  Valensto  settle  in  Mob'  sia,  and  on  ttie  waste  lands  of  Thrace;  but  being  soon  after 
Joined  by  their  Eastern  brethren,  they  raised  the  standard  of  war,  cairied  their  ravages  to  the  very 
gales  of  Ox»taimno^<s  ami  killed  VaJenam  little.  (See  p.  288.)  It  was  Al'  arte,  king  of  the 
Vis'is5*lis,wlK>pliinderedRometnto  (Beep.S3JL)  The  Visi- 
goths afterwards' passed  into  Spain,  where  they  founded  a  dynasty  which  reigned  nearly  three 
centuries,  and  was  finally  conquered  by  the  Moors,  A.  D.  711.  In  the  meantime  the  Os'  trogoths 
had  been  following  in  the  path  of  their  brethren,  and  In  the  year  493  their  great  klngTheod'  orks 
debated  CWoacer,ai^  sealed  hiinself  on  the  throne  of  Italy.  (See  p.  230.)  The  Gothic  kingdom 
meted  only  till  the  year  954,  when  it  was  overthrown  by  Nar*  see,  the  general  of  Justin'  Ian. 
(Bee  p.  241^  From  this  period  the  Goths  no  longer  occupy  a  prominent  place  In  history, 
except  in  Spain. 

2.  The  JilAni,  likewise  a  Scythian  race,  when  first  known  occupied  the  country  between  the 
Volga  and  the  Don.  Being  conquered,  eventually)  by  the  Huns,  most  of  the  Alans  united 
vtth  their  conquerors,  and  proceeded  with  item  to  Inrs^e  ttie  UmUs  of  tlw  Gottdc  emp|m  of 
Italy. 

a.  Gibbon,  i.M. 
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Mas'  imin  was  unanimously  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  applauding 
legions,  who,  now  composed  mostly  of  peasants  and  barbarians  of 
the  frontiers,  knowing  no  country  but  their  camp,  aud  no  science  but 
that  of  war,  and  discarding  the  authority  of  the  senate,  looked  upon 
themselves  as  the  sole  depositaries  of  power,  as  they  were,  in  reality, 
the  real  masters  of  the  Roman  world.  Max'  imin  commenced  his 
reign  by  a  sanguinary  butchery  of  the  friends  of  the  late  monarch ; 
but  his  avarice  and  cruelty  soon  provoked  a  civil  war,  and  raised  up 
against  him  several  competitors  for  the  throne. 

4.  At  first  the  aged  and  virtuous  Gor'dian,  pro-consul  of  Africa, 

was  declared  sovereign  by  the  legions  in  that  part  of  the 
'  Roman  world,  but  he  persisted  in  refusing  the  ^angerous 
honor  until  menaces  compelled  him  to  accept  the  imperial  title.     At 
Borne  the  news  of  his  election  was  received  with  universal  joy,  and 
confirmed  by  the  senate;  but  two  months  after  his  accession  he 
perished  in  a  struggle  with  the  Roman  governor  of  Mauritania,  who 
still  adhered  to  Max'  imin.     Two  senators  of  consular  dignity,  Pu- 
m.  pupii-   P^nus,  (sometimes  called  Max'  imus)  and  Balbfnus,  were 
nub  and     then  declared  emperors  by  the  senate ;  and  soon  after, 
balbi  mm.    jjj^'  iminj  while  on  his  march  from  Pannonia  to  Rome, 
was  slain  in  his  tent  by  his  own  guards.    (A.  D.  238.)     Only  a  few 
iv.  second  days  later  both  Pupienus  and  Balbinus  were  slain  ia 
gob'  dian.    a  mutiny  of  the  troops.     The  youthful  Gor'  dian,  grand- 
son of  the  former  Gor'  dian,  was  then  declared  emperor. 

5.  During  these  rapid  changes  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman 
world,  the  empire  was  involved  in  numerous  foreign  wars,  which 
gradually  wasted  its  strength  and  resources,  and  hastened  its  down- 
fall. On  the  north,  the  German  nations,  and  other  barbarian  tribes, 
almost  constantly  harassed  the  frontier  provinces ;  while  in  the  east 
the  Persians,  after  overthrowing  the  Parthian  empire,  and  establish- 
ing the  second  or  later  Persian  empire  under  the  dynasty  of  the. 
Sassan'  idae,  (A.  D.  226,)  commenced  a  long  series  of  destructive 
wars  against  the  Romans,  with  the  constant  object  of  driving  the 
Latter  from  Asia. 

6.  At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  the  second  Gor'  dian  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Roman  empire,  Sapor,  the  second  prince  of  the 
Sas'  sanid  dynasty,  was  driving  the  Romans  from  several  of  their 
Asiatic  provinces.  The  efforts  of  Gor'  dian,  who  went  in  person  to 
protect  the  provinces  of  Syria,  were  partially  successful    but  while 
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the  youthful  conqueror  was  par  suing  his  advantages,  he  was  supplanted 
in  the  affections  of  his  army  by  Philip  the  Arabian,  the    v  PHilip 
prefect  or  commander  of  the  PcKtorian  guards,  who  caused        the 
his  monarch  and  benefactor  to  be  slain,  (A.  D.  244.)     AJUBUN- 

7.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  generals  of  Philip  were  disposed 
to  imitate  the  example  of  their  master,  and  that  insurrections  and 
rebellions  were  frequent  during  his  reign.     At  length  a  rebellion 
having  broken  out  in  Pannonia,  Decius  was  sent  to  sup- 
press it,  when  he  himself  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 

the  fickle  troops,  and  compelled,  by  the  threat  of  instant  death,  to 
submit  to  their  dictation.  Philip  immediately  marched  against  De- 
cius, but  was  defeated  and  slain  near  Verona.1    (A.  D.  249.) 

8.  Several  monarobs  now  succeeded  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 
Decius  soon  fell  in  battle  with  the  Goths,  (A  D.  251,)  large  num- 
bers of  whom  during  his  reign  first  crossed  the  Danube,  and  deso- 
lated the  Roman  provinces  in  that  quarter.     Gal' Ins,  a    til  gal- 
general  of  Decius,  being  raised  to  the  throne,  concluded        "*• 

a  dishonorable  peace  with  the  barbarians,  and  renewed  a  violent  per- 
secution of  the  Christians,  which  had  been  commenced  by  Decius 
As  new  swarms  of  the  barbarians  crossed  the  Danube,  the  pusiUani 
mous  emperor  seemed  about  to  abandon  the  defence  of  Vm.  jemili 
the  monarchy,  when  JBmilianus,  governor  of  Pannonia      A'  ™*- 
and  Moo'  sia, 'unexpectedly  attacked  the  enemy  and  drove  them  back 
into  their  own  territories.     His  troops,  elated  by  the  victory^  pro- 
claimed their  general  emperor  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  Gal'  lus 
was  soon  after  slain  by  his  own  soldiers.    In  three  months    n.  Tal&- 
a  similar  fate  befel  JElmilianus,  when  Valerian,  governor       EIAN- 
of  Gaul,  then  about  sixty  years  of  age,  a  man  of  learning,  wisdom, 
and  virtue,  was  advanced  to  the  sovereignty,  not  by  the  clamors  of 
the  army  only,  but  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Roman  world. 

9.  Valerian  possessed  abilities  that  might  have  rendered  his  admin 
istration  happy  and  illustrious,  had  he  lived  in  times  more  peaceful, 
and  more  favorable  for  the  display  and  appreciation  of  virtue ;  but 
his  reign  had  not  only  a  most  deplorable  end,  but  was  marked,  through- 
out, with  nothing  but  confusion  and  calamities.  At  this  time  the 
Goths,  who  had  already  formed  a  powerful  nation  on  the  lower  Dan- 

c  FctAm,  a  large  and  flourishing  Romas  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  still  retains  its  ancient  name* 
Ms  sttoatod  ob  both  sides  of  the  river  Adlge,  sixty-four  miles  west  from  Venice.  The  great  glory 
of  Verona  la  Its  amphitheatre,  one  of  the  noblest  existing  monuments  of  the  ancient  Roman**, 
sad,  ecosptlnf  the  Colosseum  at  Borne,  the  largest  extant  edifice  of  Its  class.  It  is  suppose* 
to  lm%b*»cs^abse  of  •xommodating  twenty  l»Je?  No.  XVIL) 
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ttheandthenerthern  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  ravaged  the  Roma*  do- 
minions  on  their  borders,  and  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  Greece, 
or  Aeh&ia,  destroyed  Ar'  gos,  Corinth,  and  Athens,  by  fire  and  by 
the  sword :  the  Franks,.1  who  had  formed  a  kingdom  on  the  lower 
Bhine,  began  to  be  formidable :  the  Aleman'  nis  broke  through  their 
boundaries,  and  advanced  into  the  plains  of  Lom'bardy*:  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Britain,  were  virtually  torn  away  from  the  empire,  and 
governed  by  independent  chiefs;  while  in  the  Bast,  the  Persians, 
under  their  monarch  Sapor,  fell  like  a  mountain  torrent  upon  Syria 
and  Oappadocia,  and  almost  effaced  the  Roman  power  from  Asia. 

10.  Valerian  in  person  led  the  Roman  army  against  the  Persians, 
but,  penetrating  beyond  the  Euphrates,  he  was  surrounded  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Sapor,  who  is  accused  of  treating  his  royal  captive  with 
wanton  and  unrelenting  cruelty, — using  him  as  a  stepping-stone  when 
he  mounted  on  horseback,  and  at  last  causing  him,  after  nine  years 
of  captivity,  to  be  flayed  alive,  and  his  skin  to  be  stuffed  in  the  form 

x.  QAU.1B-   °f  *ne  living  emperor— dyed  in  scarlet  in  mockery  of 
Mo*       bis  imperial  dignity,  and  preserved  as  a  trophy  in  a 
temple  of  Persia.    Gallienus,  the  unworthy  son  of  Valerian,  receiv- 
ing tie  news  of  his  father's  captivity  with  secret  joy  and  open  in- 
difference, immediately  succeeded  to  the  throne.     (A.  B.  299.) 

1 1.  At  the  time  when  nearly  every  Roman  town  in  Asia  had  sub- 
mitted to  S&por,  Odenatus,  prince  of  Palmyra,4  who  was  attached 


1.  The  Frank*,  or  u  Freemen,"  were  a  confederation  of  the  rudest  of  the  Germanis  tribe*, 
and  were  first  known  to  the  Romans  as  Inhabiting  the  numerous  islets  formed  by  the  month  of 
the  Bhine;  bat  they  afterwards  crossed  into  Gaul,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  oue  fifth  century, 
voder  their  leader  CIoyJs,  bid  the  foundation  of  the  French  monarchy.   <8ee  aUo  p.  9S&.) 

8.  The  JUeman'niy  or  "all  men,"  that  is,  men  of  all  tribes,  were  also  a  German  confederacy, 
a>oatedonthenoithernb<>rderaof8wiuei1aiKL  They  were  finally  OTerthrown  by  Clo  vis,  after 
which  they  were  dispersed  over  Gaul,  Switzerland,  and  northern  Italy. 

3.  lAfm'  bardf  embraced  most  bt  the  great  plain  of  northern  Italy  watered  by  the  Po  and  in 
tributaries. 

4.«Pa/stirr«,  »Theandei*MTadmorta  the  wilderness"  boflft  by  king  flokwion,  (3.  Cbron. 
Till.  4,)  was  situated  In  an  oasis  of  the  Syrian  desert,  about  one  hundred  and  forty- mites 
north-east  from  Damascus.  The  first  notice  we  have  of  it  In  Roman  history  is  at  the  com- 
menwunent  of  the  wars  with  the  Parthlans,  when  tt  wsa  permitted  to  niaintaln  a  slate  of  iad» 
pendence  and  neutrality  between  the  contending  parties.  Being  on  the  caravan  route  from  the 
coast  of  Syria  to  the  regions  of  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  India,  It  was  long  the  principal  em- 
porium of  commerce  between  the  Beaten  and  Western  worlds-*  city  of  merchants  and  fac- 
tors, whose  wealth  is  still  attested  by  the  number  and  m«gif1rtni^  of  Its  ruins.  Alter  the 
victories  of  Trajan  had  established  the  unquestionable  preponderance  of  the  Soman  arms,  It 
became  allied  to  the  empire  as  a  free  State,  and  was  greatly  favored  by  Adrian  and  tha  Anto- 
mnes,  during  whose  reigns  it  attained  its  greatest  splendor,  Odenatus  --''nif'nrrt  itagtery, 
and  for  his  defeat  of  the  Persians  the  Roman  senate  conferred  on  him  the  OUeof  Augvstns, 


odatod  him  with  Gallienus  In  the  empire;  bui  his  queen  and 
Zenobia,  broke  the  alliance  with  the  hnhaojla  GalUs^n^aafayafi  J 
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to  tfw  Soman  interest*  desirous  at  least  to  secure  the  forbearance  of 
the  conqueror,  sent  Sapor  a  magnificent  present  of  camels  and  mer- 
chandise, accompanied  with  a  respectful,  but  not  servile,  epistle ;  but 
the  haughty  monarch  ordered  the  gifts  to  be  thrown  into  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  returned  for  an  answer  that  if  Odendtus  hoped  to  mitigate 
his  punishments  he  must  prostrate  himself  before  the  throne  of 
Sapor  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back.  The  Palmyrean  prince 
reading  his  fate  in  the  angry  message  of  Sapor,  resolved  to  meet  the 
Persian  in  arms.  Hastily  collecting  a  little  army  from  the  villages 
of  Syria,  and  the  tents  of  the  desert,  he  fell  upon  and  routed  the 
Persian  host,  seised  the  oamp,  the  women,  and  the  treasures  of  Sa- 
por, and  in  a  short  time  restored  to  the  Bomans  most  of  the  prov- 
inces of  which  they  had  been  despoiled. 

12.  The  indolence  and  inconstancy  of  Gallianos  soon  raised  up  a 
host  of  competitors  for  the  throne,  generally  reckoned  thirty  in  all, 
although  the  number  of  actual  pretenders  did  not  exceed  nineteen. 
Among  these  was  Odenatus  the  Palmyrean,  to  whom  the  Roman 
senate  had  intrusted  the  command  of  the  Eastern  provinces,  after 
associating  him  with  Gallienus.  Of  all  these  competitors,  several 
<*f  whom  were  models  of  virtue,  two  only  were  of  noble  birth,  and 
not  one  enjoyed  a  life  of  peace,  or  died  a  natural  death.  As  one 
after  another  was  cut  off  by  the  arms  of  a  rival,  or  by  domestic 
treachery,  armies  and  provinces  were  involved  in  their  fell  During 
the  deplorable  reigns  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus,  the  contentions  of 
the  imperial  rivals,  and  the  arms  of  barbarians,  brought  the  empire 
to  the  very  brink  of  ruin. 

13.  Gallienus,  after  a  reign  of  nine  years,  was  murdered  while  he 
besieging  one  of  his  rivals  in  Mediolanum ;l  (Milan, 


A.  D.  268;)  but  before  his  death  he  had  appointed  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  Claudius,  a  general  of  great  reputation,  to  succeed  him, 
and  the  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  army 
said  the  people. 


L  the  tills  of  "Angnsta,  Queen  of  the  Best."  The  emperor  AvAUn 
L  against  the  WWhted  Palmyra  with  an  irresistible  force;  the  wall*  of  the cM  j  were 
jaori to tbe ground;  and  the  east  of  eommcroe,  of  arts,  and  of  Zenobta,  gradually  rank  into 
an  oheoore  town*  a  trifling  fortress,  and,  at  leonth,  n  mhenble  Arab  Tillage. 

1*  MUbdtommt  now  Milan,  was  a  dty  of  Cisalpine  Gaol,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west 
Jrom  Venice,  attainted  In  n  beautiful  plain  between  two  small  streams  the  Otona  and  Lambra, 
which  anite  si  San  Angelo  and  farm  n  northern  tributary  of  the  Po.  Medlolannm  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Roman  dominions  by  Sdpio  Naslca,  191  B.  G  A  good  specimen  of  ancient  Ro- 
rstiD  he  seen  at  Milan,  being  n  range  of  sixteen  beautiful  Corinthian 
ictArofcatSanLereuxo.  (Jfa*  Ho.  VTftt 
K 
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M.  A  motomtm  of  better  princes  now  wutotgi  *br  irwhik  wis  oV 
aaying  energies  of  the  empire.  Claudius  merited  the  confidence 
which  had  been  placed  in  his  wisdom,  valor,  and  vhlno;  and  his 
early  death  was  a  great  misfortune  to  the  Beman  woiM.  After 
having  OYerthrown  and  nearly  destroyed  an  army  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  Goths  and  Van' dais,  who  had  invaded  the  em- 
pire by  the  way  of  the  Bos'  poms,  Clandrw  wan  out  off  by  a  pesti- 
lence at  Sir7  mium,1  as  he  was  making  preparations  to  march  against 
the  famous  Zenobia,  the  "  Queen  of  the  Bast,"  and  the  widow  and 
suooessor  of  Odenatus. 

15.  Quintal'  ins,  the  brother  of  Claudius,  was  proclaimed  emperor 
xn.  4uni-   by  the  acclamations  of  the  troops;  bat  when  he  learned 

tit/  iub.  that  the  great  army  of  the  Danube  had  » vested  Aureibn 
with  imperial  power,  he  sunk  into  despair,  and  terminated  his  life 
after  a  reign  of  seventeen  days. 

16.  The  reign  of  Aurelian,  which  lasted  only  four  years  and  feme 
m.  AnaaV  months,  was  filled  with  memorable  achievements.    After 

"*"-  a  bloody  conflict,  he  put  an  end,  by  treaty,  to  the  Getfeio 
war  of  twenty  years'  duration;  he  chastised  and  drove  back  the 
Aleman'ni,  who  had  traced  a  line  of  devastation  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Po ;  he  recovered  Gaul,  Spam,  and  Britain ;  and  passing  into 
Asia  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  he  destroyed  the  proud  monarchy 
which  Zen6bia  had  erected  there,  and  led  that  unfortunate,  but  heroic 
priDoess,  captive  to  Rome.  Being  presented  with  an  elegant  rifle 
at  Tibur,*  the  Syrian  queen  insensibly  sunk  into  a  Roman  matron, 
and  her  daughters  married  into  the  noblest  families  of  the  empire. 
With  great  courage  and  superior  military  talents,  Aatfelian  possessed 
many  private  virtues ;  but  their  influence  was  impaired  by  the  stern- 
ness and  severity  of  his  character.  He  fell  in  a  conspiracy  of  fan 
ofLcers  near  Bysan'  tium,*  while  preparing  to  carry  on  a  war  with 
Persia.    (A.  D.  March,  275.) 

L  Sir'  mium  waa  an  Important  city  In  the  south-eastern  pert  of  Pwmwtiia,  on  the  northern 
aide  of  the  rlrer  Bare.    Its  rains  may  be  seen  near  the  town  of  Mitrpvitt,  In  Austrian  Stofoob. 

1  7YKT,  to  w  n**^  (tee-vo^e)  waa  attnnt^ 
eat,  eighteen  mites  north^eat  from  Bame.    Its  aiMdenttiaYebltiifi*  were  called  the  19m*** 
The  deeUTiUes  in  the  Tiomtty  of  Tiber  were  autfeuUj  interspersed  wtth  aptendtt  *«■,*» 
fayorite  residences  of  the  reftned  end  lnxerkwa Ottawa*  of  Rose,  among  wbk*  maybe «** 
tionodttw«of8eUast,MiBceiiaa,Tlbnrii^Vmr^  flswVltgfl 

end  Horaoe  elaborated  their  fanmortal  works.  AlSiongh  the  temples  end  moatrosof  tin*** 
TJWr  hare  crumbled  imedtn^itsoitjtardsjfiianrdeii^nndlsi  ooot  leeeseM,  stM  Moonrent 
nourish mnnnuilag beauty.    (JfavNo.X.) 

a  Bffutm.'  tarns  ***  Oonstanttnople,  a  celebrated  dtjr  of  Threes  on  the  i 
Thradan  Boa'  perne,  t§  pipptiaai  le  he»^  beta  nioAded  eye  aval 
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17.  On  At  dettth  of  Avreiian,  *  gonerons  mi  trioofcei-for  dis- 
interestedness was  exhibited  by  the  army,  whioh  modestly  referred 
the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  the  senate.  For  six  months  the 
•senate  persisted  in  declining  an  honor  H  had  so  long  been  u&aoettav 
tomed  to  enjoy ;  and  during  this  period  the  Rtiraan  world  remained 
without  a  sovereign,  without  a  usurper,  and  without  a  sedition.  At 
length  the  senate  yielded  to  the  continual  request  of  the 

legions,  and  elected  to  the  imperial  dignity  Marcus 
Claudius  Tacitus,  a  wealthy  and  virtuous  senator,  who  had  already 
passed  his  seventy-fifth  year.  Tacitus,  after  enacting  some  wise 
laws,  and  restoring  to  the  senate  its  ancient  privileges,  proceeded  to 
join  the  army,  whioh  had  remained  assembled  on  the  Bos' poms1  for 
the  invasion  of  Persia ;  but  the  hardships  of  a  military  life,  and  the 
cares  of  government,  proved  too  much  for  his  constitution,  and  he 
died  in  Cappadocia,  after  a  roign  of  little  more  than  six  months. 
(A.  D.  Sept,  275.) 

18.  F16rian,  a  brother  of  Tacitus,  showed  himself  unworthy  to 
tign,  by  assuming  the  government  without  even  eon-    TTt  non- 
suiting the  senate.     His  own  soldiers  soon  after  put  him       *"*• 

to  death,  while  in  the  meantime  the  Syrian  army  proclaimed  their 
leader,  Prfbus,  emperor.  The  latter  proved  to  be  an  m  no#. 
excellent  sovereign  and  a  great  general ;  and  in  the  wars  *°** 
which  he  carried  on  with  the  Franks,  Aleman'ni,  Sarmataans,s  Goths, 
and  Van'  dais,'  he  gained  greater  advantages  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. In  the  several  battles  whioh  he  fought,  four  hundred  thou* 
sand  of  the  barbarians  fell ;  and  seventy  cities  opened  their  gates  to 

by  Bjia*  a  Thrndan  prince,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  before  the  Christian  en. 
II  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians  In  the  reign  of  Darius :  It  resisted  successfully  the  arms  of 
FMHp  of  Mac'edon:  during  the  reign  of  Philip  IL  it  placed  iteelf  voder  Bomaa  sway:  It  was 
destroyed,  and  afterwards  rebuilt,  by  SeptlnV  ins  Serena ;  and  in  the  year  328  A.  D.,  Cbn'atsav 
ttne  made  It  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire.  On  the  subjugation  of  the  western  empire  by 
the  barbarians,  A.  D.  4T&,  It  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  th«  eastern  empire.  It  was  taken 
by  the  crusaders  la  the  year  1304 ;  and  in  1453  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  when  the 
last  remnant  of  the  Roman  empire  was  finally  suppressed.    (MapKo.UL) 

h  The  &•«*  jmtm,  (corrupted  by  modem  orthography  to  Bos'phorua,)  is  the  strait  which 
connects  the  Eaxwo  or  Black  Sea,  with  the  Proaon' lis  or  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  length  of  this 
remarkable  channel  is  about  seventeeen  miles,  with  a  width  varying  from  half  a  mile  to  two 
■rites.  (JUa»No.VIL) 

S.  AndenttesWttte  extended  from  the  Baltic  Sea  and  tliaVto' tola  to  the  Caspian  Sea  a^  the 
Volga.  European  Sarmatla  embraced  Poland,  Lithuania,  Prussia,  and  a  part  of  Russia* 
Astatic  Sarmatia  comprised  the  conolry  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  river  Don. 

X  The  Vam'iaU  were  a  people  of  Germany,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  Gothic  origin. 
They  formed  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  great  Slavonian  race ;— via,  Vandals,  An' tea, 
proper.   The  Slavonian  language  U  the  stem  from  which  have  issued  the 
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him.  After  he  had  secured  a  general  peace  by  his  victories,  he  em 
ployed  his  armits  in  useful  public  works ;  but  the  soldiers  disdained 
such  employment,  and  while  they  were  engaged  in  draining  a  marsh 
near  Sir'  mium,  in  the  hot  days  of  summer,  they  broke  out  into  a 
furious  mutiny,  and  m  their  sudden  rage  slew  their  emperor.  (A.  B. 
282.) 

19.  The  legions  next  raised  Carus,  prefect  of  the  Praetorian 
xtil       guards,  to  the  throne.     He  was  full  of  warlike  ambition, 

oa'eus.     and  the  desire  of  military  glory,  and  seems  to  have  held 
a  middle  rank  between  good  and  bad  princes.     He  signalised  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  by  a  memorable  defeat  of  the  Sarmatians  in 
Hlyr'  icum,  sixteen  thousand  of  whom  he  slew  in  battle.     He  then 
marched  against  Persia,  and  had  already  carried  his  victorious  arms 
beyond  the  Tigris,  when  he  was  killed  in  his  tent,  as  was 
mnraaiAN    generally  believed  by  lightning.     (A.  D.  283.)    Num6- 
and        ria^  onc  0f  the  sons  of  Carus,  who  had  accompanied  his 
father  in  his  eastern  expedition,  and  Garfnus  his  elder 
brother,  who  had  been  left  to  govern  Rome,  were  immediately  ac- 
knowledged emperors  by  the  troops. 

20.  On  the  death  of  Cams,  the  eastern  army,  superstitiously  re- 
garding places  or  persons  struck  by  lightning  as  singularly  devoted 
to  the  wrath  of  heaven,  refused  to  advance  any  farther;  and  the  Per* 
sians  beheld  with  wonder  the  unexpected  retreat  of  a  victorious 
army. — While  Carinus  remained  at  Rome,  immersed  in  pleasures, 
and  acting  the  part  of  a  second  Com'  modus,  the  virtuous  Num6rian 
perished  by  assassination.  The  army  of  the  latter  then  chose  for 
his  successor  Diocletian,  the  commander  of  the  domestic  body  guards 
of  the  late  emperor.    (A.  D.  Dec,  285.) 

21.  Carinas,  being  determined  to  dispute  the  succession,  marched 
with  a  large  army  against  Diocletian,  whom  he  was  on  the  point  of 
defeating  in  a  desperate  battle  on  the  plains  of  Margus,  a  small  city 

s  of  Mos7  sia,  when  he  was  slain  by  one  of  his  own  officers  in  revenge 

for  some  private  wrong.     The  army  of  Carinus  then  acknowledged 

xxx,  DiocLB-  DiooMtian  as  emperor.     He  used  his  victory  with  mild- 

tiah.       aess,  and,  contrary  to  the  common  practice,  respected 

the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  late  adversaries,  and  even  continued  in 

their  stations  many  of  the  officers  of  Carinus. 

22.  The  reign  of  Diocletian  is  an  important  epoch  in  Roman 
history,  as  it  was  one  of  long  duration  and  general  prosperity,  and  ft 
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the  beginning  of  the  division  of  the  Roman  world  into  the  Eastern 
and  Western  empire.  The  accession  of  Diocletian  also  marks  a  new 
chronological  era,  called  the  "  era  of  Diocletian,"  or,  "  the  era  of 
martyrs,"  which  was  long  recognised  in  the  Christian  church,  and  is 
still  used  bj  the  Oopts  and  Abyssinians.1 

23.  The  natural  tendency  of  the  eastern  pasts  of  the  empire  to 
become- separated  from  the  western,  together  with  the  difficulties  of 
ruling  singly  oyer  so  many  provinces  of  different  nations  and  diverse 
interests,  led  Diocletian  to  form  the  plan  of  dividing  the  imperial 
authority,  and  governing  the  empire  from  two  centres,  although  the 
whole  was  still  to  remain  one.  .  He  therefore  first  took  as  a  colleague 
his  friend  and  fellow  soldier  Maxim'  ian ;  bat  still  the  weight  of  the 
poblio  administration  appearing  too  heavy,  the  two  sovereigns  took 
each  a  subordinate  colleague,  to  whose  name  the  title  of  OsBsar  was 
prefixed. 

24.  Maxim7  ian  made  Milan  his  capital,  while  Diocletian  held  his 
court  at  Nicomldia,'  in  Asia  Minor.  Maxim' ian  ruled  ^  ujantf- 
over  Italy  and  Africa  proper ;  while  his  subordinate  col-  **" • 
league,  Constan'  tins,  administered  the  government  of  Gaul,  Spain, 
Britain,  and  Mauritania.  Diocletian  reserved,  for  his  personal  su- 
pervision, nearly  all  the  empire  east  of  the  Adriat'  io,  except  Pannr> 
nia  and  Mob'  sia,  which  he  conferred  upon  his  subordinate  colleague 
Galerraa  Bach  of  the  four  rulers  was  sovereign  within  his  own 
jurisdiction;  but  each  was  prepared  to  assist  his  colleagues  with 
counsel  and  with  arms;  while  Diocletian  was  regarded  as  the  father 
and  head  of  the  empire. 

25.  The  most  important  events  of  the  reign  of  Diocletian  were 
the  insurrection  of  Caransius  in  Britain,  a  revolt  in  Egypt  and 
throughout  northern  Africa,  the  war  against  the  Persians,  and  a  long- 
eontimied  persecution  of  the  Christians.  During  seven  years,  Garati- 
aius,  the  commander  of  the  northern  Roman  fleet,  ruled  over  Britain, 
and  diffused  beyond  the  columns  of  Hercules  the  terror  of  his  name. 
He  was  murdered  by  his  first  minister  Alec'  tus ;  but  the  latter, 
soon  after,  was  defeated  and  slam  in  battle  by  Constan' tins ;  and 
after  a  separation  of  ten  years,  Britain  was  reunited  with  the  empire. 

26.  The  suppression  of  a  formidable  revolt  in  Egypt  was  acoom- 

1.  The  Copu  are  Christians— descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptian*,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Arabians  and  other  Inhabitants  of  modern  Egypt.  The  A syMtufeiu  Inhabitants  of  Abyssinia, 
la  eastern  Africa,  profess  Christianity,  but  II  has  little  infloeoee  orer  their  oondoct. 

%  Jfk*m4*Um*  In  Blthyn' la,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Propon*  tta,  or  Sea  of  Ma* 
tlr>«ttcuBiralHthssttopfU»a»otsntqtty. 
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plished  by  Diocletian  himself  who  look  a  terrible  Tengeaaee  upon 
Alexandria,  and  utterly  destroyed  the  proud  cities  of  Burins  and 
Cop7  tos,1  In  the  meantime  a  confederacy  of  five  Moorish'  natust 
attacked  all  the  Roman  provinces  of  Africa,  from  the  Nile  westward 
to  Mount  Atlas,  bat  the  barbarians  were  vanquished  by  the  arms  of 
Maxim7  ian.  • 

27.  Next  commenced  the  war  with  Persia,  which  was  earned  on 
by  Graleriua,  although  Diocletian,  taking  his  statiim  at  An' tweh,' pre- 
pared and  directed  the  military  operations.  In  the  first  campaign, 
the  Roman  army  received  a  total  overthrow  on  the  very  ground 
rendered  isMmoTable  by  the  defeat  aad»death  of  Crassas.  la  a  second 
campaign  Graleriue  gained  a  complete  victoty  by  a  night  attack;  sad 
by  the  peace  which  followed,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Romas 
world  was  extended  beyond  the  Tigris,  so  as  to  einhrajnft  the  greater 
part  of  Carduchia,  the  modern  Kurdistan'.4 

2a  The  triumphs  of  Diocletian  are  sullied  by  a  general  pern- 
cation  of  the  Christians  (the  tenth  and  last),  which  he  is  said  to 
have  eommenoed  at  the  instigation  of  Galerius,  aided  by  the  artiioes 
of  the  priesthood.  (A.  D.  303.)  The  fasaous  edict  of  Diocletian 
against  the  Christians  excluded  them  from  all  offices,  ordered  their 
churches  to  be  pulled  down,  and  their  sacred  books  to  be  burned,  and 
lad  to  a  general  and  mdiscriminate  massacre  of  all  such  as  professed 
the  name  of  Jesus. 


L  FovcltlM  of  Egypt  bore  tb*  nam*  of  Jvefa*.  The  oat  aiswajillry  Mo<ietls».»st» 
Am  Thebala,  or  southern  Egypt,— generallj  called  Upper  Egypt.  Copt  to*  was  likewise  1b 
Upper  Egypt,  east  of  the  Nile.  Its  favorable  situation  for  commerce  caused  it  again  to  sites 
after  Ms  destruetloa  by  Diocletian. 

a  The  JKsjr*,  whose  name  is  derive*  ftosa  a  Giaek  woM  (Jfo»o#)signlfyiBgadsrtc,wtt<*» 
■oure,"  are  natives  of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  or,  more  properly,  of  the-  Roman  Mnr+ 
(auto.  The  Moors  were  originally  from  Asia,  and  are  a  people  distinct  from  the  native  Arabs, 
Berbers,  fee.  Tb*  modem  Moors  are  descendants  of  the  anciei*  Msnritaajsiw,  lntsfnlssd 
with  their  Arab  conquerors,  and  with  the  remains  of  the  Van' dais  who  once  ruled  over  tb* 
country. 

a  ^'ttoo4,es*»  eminent  for  its  beauty  and  grsstTMs  was  sttnajsd  la  northern  Syria,* 
fee  loft  bank  of  the  Oron'  tea,  (now  the  Assay,)  twenty  miles  from  Its  entrance  into  the  Neti» 
terranean.  An'lioch  was  the  capital  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  of  Syria;  and  sboot  tbt 
ysarSS&athecoaqasaisof  Pompey  brought  U,  with  the  whole  of  Syria,  under  »e  ess*** 
of  the  Romans.  It  was  long  the  centre  of  an  extensive  commerce,  the  residence  of  the  set- 
ernor  of  8yria,  the  frequent  resort  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and,  next  to  Rome,  the  most  osis- 
bratsd  city  of  the  empire  for  the  amusements  of  theoirooa  and  the  lliunti  s.  Paul  and  Bamsnti 
planted  there  the  doctrines  of  Christianity;  and  « the  disciples  were  called  Christians  *st  is 
Antsoeh.*— Aota,xl.S6.   (JKs»  No.  VUL) 

4  Knrdisimn',  comprised  chiefly  wtthhi  the  battn  of  the  Tigris,  torlaland  parity  by  Tsrhs/ 
and  partly  by  Persia.  b  Is  the  country  of  the  JT»^  u  wboee  character  the  love  of  theft  an*, 
brigandage  to  a  marked  feature;  bat,  at  the  same  tbie*  when  visited  by  tttvdtom  they  CSV** 
Cbe  asMt  generous  hospitality,  sad  ofl 
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29.  During  tan  jatrsthaperaeeati^i  eontinuedwithMarodyiiiiti- 
gBted  horrors ;  and  such  multitudes  of  Christians  suffered  death  that 
at  last  the  imperial  murderers  boasted  that  they  had  extinguished 
the  Christian  name  and  religion,  and  restored  the  worship  of  the 
gods  to  its  former  purity  and  splendor.  In  spite,  however,  of  the 
efforts  of  tyranny,  the  Christian  Church  survived,  and  in  a  few  years 
reigned  triumphant  in  the  very  metropolis  of  heathen  idolatry. 

30.  After  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  Diocletian,  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  concourse  of  citizens  and  soldiers  who  had  assembled  at 
Niccmedia  to  witness  the  spectacle,  voluntarily  laid  down  the  sceptre, 
and  retired  to  private  life;  and  on  the  same  day  Maxim' ian,  accord* 
ing  to  previous  agreement,  performed  a  similar  ceremony 

a*  Milan.     (May  1st,  305.)     Galerius  and  Constan'  tius  "Lo»°l^ 
were  thereupon  acknowledged  sovereigns;  and  two  sub-    <x>»**a*'- 
ordinatee,  or  Omars,  were  appointed  to  complete  the 
system  of  imperial  government  which  Diocletian  had  established. 
But  this  balanoe-ofpower  system  needed  the  firm  and  dexterous 
band  of  its  founder  to  sustain  it;  and  the  abdication  of  Diocletian 
was  followed  by  eighteen  years  of  discord  and  confusion.  „ 

31.  One  year  after  the  abdication  of  the  sovereigns,  Constan'  tius 
died  at  York,  in  Britain,  when  his  soldiers  proclaimed  hia  son  Con'. 
atantiufi  emperor*  In  a  short  time  the  empire  was  divid-  ^  00H^ 
ed  between  six  sovereigns;  but  Con'stantine  lived  to  siamihe*. 
see  them  destroyed  in  various  ways;  and,  eighteen  years  after  his 
accession,  having  overcome  in  battle  Licin'  ius,  the  last  of  his  rivals, 
he  was  thus  left  sole  master  of  the  Roman  world,  whose  dominions 
extended  from  the  wall  of  Scotland  to  Kurdistan',  and  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  Mount  Atlas  in  Africa.  Galerius  had  already  died  of  a 
loathsome  disease,  which  was  considered  by  many  as  a  punishment  from 
Heaven  for  his  persecution  of  the  Christians. 

32.  Con'stantine  has  been  styled  the  first  Christian  emperor. 
During  one  of  his  campaigns  (A.  D.  312)  he  is  said  to  have  seen  a 
miraculous  vision  of  a  luminous  cross  in  the  Heavens,  on  which  was 
inscribed  the  following  words  in  Greek,  "  By  this  conquer."  Certain 
it  is  that  from  this  period  Con'  stantine  showed  the  Christians  marks 
of  positive  favor,  and  caused  the  cross  to  be  employed  as  the  imperial 
standard :  in  his  last  battle  with  Licin'  ius  it  was  the  emblem  of  the 
cross  that  was  opposed  to  the  symbols  of  paganism ;  and  as  the  latter 
went  down  in  a  night  of  blood,  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  the 
Roman  world  was  deemed  complete. 
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38.  The  most  important  events  in  the  reign  of  Con'  stantine,  after 
he  had  restored  the  outward  unity  of  the  empire,  were  his  wars  with 
tfte  Sarmatians  and  Goths,  whom  he  severely  chastised ,  his  domestic 
difficulties,  in  which  he  showed  little  of  the  character  of  a  Christian ; 
and  tho  establishment,  at  Byzan'  tium,  of  the  new  capital  of  the  Ro- 
man empire;  afterwards  called  Constantinople,  from  its  founder. 
The  motives  which  led  Con'  stantine  to  the  choice  of  a  new  capital, 
on  a  spot  which  seemed  formed  by  nature  to  be  the  metropolis  of  a 
great  empire,  were  those  of  policy  and  interest,  mingled  with  feel- 
ings of  revenge  for  insults  which  he  had  received  at  Rome,  where 
he  was  execrated  for  abandoning  the  religion  of  his  forefathers. 

34.  The  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  was  followed  by  an 
entire  change  in  the  forms  of  civil  and  military  administration.  Th+ 
military  despotism  of  the  former  emperors  now  gave  place  to  the 
despotism  of  a  court,  surrounded  by  all  the  forms  and  ceremonies, 
the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstances,  of  Eastern  greatness :  all  mag* 
istrates  were  accurately  divided  into  new  classes,  and  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  taxation  was  established,  although  the  amount  of  tribute  was 
imposed  by  the  absolute  authority  of  the  monarch.  Finally  Con'- 
etantine,  as  he  approached  the  end  of  his  life,  went  back  to  the  sys- 
tem of  Diocletian,  and  divided  the  empire  among  his  three  sons 
Con' stantine,  Constan'  tins,  and  Con'stans,  and  his  two  nephews, 
Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus.  After  a  reign  of  thirty-one  years 
Con'  stantine  the  First  died  at  Nicomedia,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three 
years.     (A.  B.  337.) 

35.  The  division  of  sovereign  power  among  so  many  rulers  in- 
volved the  empire  in  frequent  insurrections  and  civil  wars,  until, 

xxin.  con-  sixteen  years  from  the  death  of  Con'  stantine,  Constan'- 
stan'tius  il  t[m^  or  Constan'  tins  II.,  after  having  seen  all  his  rivals 
overcome,  and  several  usurpers  vanquished,  was  left  in  the  sole  pos* 
session  of  the  empire.  During  his  reign  of  twenty-four  years  he 
was  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  the  Franks,  Saxons,1  Aleman'  ai, 
and  Sarmatians,  while  the  Persians  continued  to  harass  the  Eastern 

1.  The  Sazvnt  were  a  people  of  Germany,  whose  original  seats  appear  to  have  been  on  tho 
ceck  of  the  CSmbric  peninsula,  (now  Denmark,)  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Baltic,  and  embrac- 
ing the  present  Sleswlck  and  Holstoln.  (Map  No.  XVII.)  The  early  Saxons  vera  a  nation  of 
fhhennen  and  pirates;  and  It  appears  that  after  they  had  extended  their  depredations  to  tho 
coasts  of  Britain  and  eastern  and  southern  Gaul,  numerous  auxiliaries  from  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  joined  them,  and,  gradually  coalescing  with  them  into  a  national  body,  accepted  tho  mum* 
aud  the  laws  of  the  Saxons.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Saxons  wore  ooATorted 
to  Christianity  by  the  Roman  missionaries;  and  half  a  century  later  they  hod  obtained  a  fte*> 
nnwnt  estshlishirtant  l*\  Frits1^ 
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provinces.  While  Constan' tins  was  sastaining  a  doubtful  war  in 
the  East,  his  cousin  Julian,  whom  he  had  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Western  provinces,  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  his  victorious  legions  in-  GauL  Preparations  for  civil 
war  were  made  on  both  sides ;  but  the  Roman  world  was  saved  from 
the  calamities  of  .the  struggle  by  the  sudden  death  of  Constan'  tins. 
(A.  P.  361.) 

36.  Julian,  commonly  called  the  Apostate,  on  account  of  his  relaps- 
ing from  Christianity  into  paganism,  possessed  many  ami-       XX1V 
sMe  and  shining  qualities,  and  his  application  to  business  jit*  ltak  thb 
was  intense.    He  reformed  numerous  abuses  of  his  prede-    AP06TATS> 
eessor,  but,  in  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  the  restoration  of 
ancient  paganism,  although  he  had  issued  an  edict  of  universal  toler- 
ation, he  showed  a  marked  hostility  to  the  Christians,  subjecting 
them  to  many  disabilities  and  humiliations,  and  allowing  their  ene- 
mies to  treat  them  with  excessive  rigor. 

37.  Trained  in  the  most  celebrated  schools  of  Grecian  philosophy  at 
Athens,  Julian  was  an  able  writer  and  an  artful  sophist,  and,  employ- 
ing the  weapons  of  argument  and  ridicule  against  the  Christians,  ho 
strenuously  labored  to  degrade  Christianity,  and  bring  contempt  upon 
its  followers.  In  this  effort  he  was  partially  successful;  but  ere 
long  the  sophisms  of  the  "  apostate  emperor"  were  ably  refuted  by 
St.  Cyril  and  others,  and  the  result  of  the  controversy  was  highly 
favorable  to  the  increase  and  spread  of  the  new  religion. 

38.  Not  relying  upon  the  weapons  of  argument  and  ridicule  alone, 
Julian  aimed  what  he  thought  would  be  a  deadly  blow  to  Christi- 
anity, by  ordering  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt,  hoping 
thus  to  falsify  the  language  of  prophecy  and  the  truth  of  Revela- 
tion. But  although  the  Jews  were  invited  from  all  the  provinces  of 
the  empire  to  assemble  once  more  on  the  holy  mountain  of  their 
fcthers,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking, both  by  the  emperor  and  the  Jews  themselves,  the  work  did 
not  prosper,  and  was  finally  abandoned  in  despair. 

39.  Most  writers,  both  Christians  and  pagans,  declare  that  the 
work  was  frustrated  in  consequence  of  balls  of  fire  that  burst  from 
the  earth  and  alarmed  the  workmen  who  were  employed  in  digging 
the  foundations.  Whether  these  phenomena,  so  gravely  and  abun- 
dantly  attested,  were  supernatural  or  otherwise,  does  not  affect  the 
authenticity  of  the  prophecy  that  pronounced  desolation  upon  Jeru- 
salem.   The  most  powerful  monarch  of  the  earth,  stimulated  by 

15 
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pride,  passion,  and  interest,  and  aided  by  a  sealous  people,  attempt 
ed  to  erect  a  building  in  one  of  his  cities,  bat  found  all  his  eJbtts 
vain,  because  "  the  finger  of  God  was  there."  * 

40.  Daring  the  same  year  in  which  Julian  attempted  the  re* 
building  of  the  temple,  he  set  oat  with  a  large  army  tor  the  con- 
quest of  Persia.  The  Persian  monarch  made  overtures  of  peaee 
through  his  ambassadors ;  but  Julian  dismissed  them  with  the  decla- 
ration that  he  intended  speedily  to  visit  the  court  of  Persia.  He 
marched  with  great  rapidity  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  overcom- 
ing all  obstacles,  but  being  led  astray  in  the  desert  by  treacherous 
guides,  his  army  was  reduced  to  great  distress  by  want  of  provisions^ 
and  he  was  forced  to  commence  a  retreat  At  length  Julian  himself 
in  a  skirmish  which  proved  favorable  to  the  Romans,  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  Persian  javelin.  He  died  the  same  night,  spending 
his  last  moments,  like  Socrates,  in  philosophical  discourse  with  his 
friends.     (A.  D.  363.) 

41.  In  the  death  of  Julian,  the  race  of  the  great  Con'  stantme  was 
extinct ;  and  the  empire  was  left  without  a  master  and  without  an 

zzv.  heir.  In  this  situation  of  aflairs,  Jovian,  who  had  held 
&tiax.  some  important  offices  under  Con' stantme,  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  army,  which  was  still  surrounded  by  the 
Persian  hosts.  The  first  care  of  J6via»  was  to  conclude  a  dishonor* 
able  peace,  by  which  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris,  the  whole  of 
Mesopatamia,  and  several  fortified  ©Hies  in  other  districts,  were  sur- 
rendered to  the  Persians.  On  his  arrival  at  An'  tiooh,  Jovian  re- 
voked the  edicts  of  his  predecessor  against  the  Christians.  Soon 
after,  while  on  his  way  to  Constantinople,  he  was  round  dead  in  his 
bed,  having  been  accidentally  suffocated,  as  was  supposed,  by  the 
fumes  of  burning  charcoal.     (Feb.  A.  D.  364.) 

42.  After  an  interval  of  ten  days,  Valentin'  ian,  the  commander 
of  the  body  guard  at  the  time  of  Jovian's  death,  was 
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ran*'  ian   elected  emperor.     One  month  later  he  associated  wit* 

f">       himself,  as  a  colleague  in  the  empire,  his  brother  Valena, 

upon  whom  he  conferred  the  government  of  the  Eastern 

c  Hie  probable  explanation  of  the  remarkable  Incidents  attending  the  attempt  of  Ifclma  to 
rebuild  the  temple,  to,  that  the  numerous  subterranean  excavations,  reservoirs,  fcc^  beneath 
and  around  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  which  had  been  neglected  during  a  period  of  three  hundred 
years,  bad  become  filled  with  Inflammable  air,  which,  taking  fire  from  the  torches  of  the  west* 
men,  mpetted,  by  terrific  explosions,  those  who  attempted  to  explore  the  ruins,  from  a  elmfe 
Jar  cause  terrible  accidents  sometimes  occur  In  deenly-exeaYatad  mines.— 5«  Milms*1*  AVer 
m  CM**  ;  GOftm,  voL  IL  p.  447. 
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nttmncea,  from  the  tower  Danube  to  the  eocanee  of  Persia ;  while 
he  reserved  for  himself  the  extensive  territory  reaching  from  the 
extremity  of  Greece  to  the  wall  of  Scotland,  and  from  the  latter  to 
the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas.  This  was  the  final  division  of  the  Reman 
world  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empire.  The  capital  of  the 
former  was  established  at  Constantinople,  and  of  the  latter  at  Milan. 
The  city  of  Borne  had  long  been  falling  into  neglect  and  insignifi. 


43.  Soon  after  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived!  the 
inroads  of  the  barbarian  tribes  upon  the  northern  and      zzm 
eastern  frontiers  of  the  empire  became  more  vexatious  ba&babmm 
and  formidable  than  ever.    The  Piots  and  Scots1  ravaged    a™"*9- 
Britain;  the  Saxons  began  their  piracies  in  the  Northern  seas ;  the 

tribes  of  the  Aleman'  ni  harassed  Gaul ;  and  the  Goths 
the  Danube  into  Thrace ;  but  during  the  twelve  years  of 
Valentin'  ian's  reign,  his  firmness  and  vigilance  repulsed  the  barba- 
rians at  every  point,  while  his  genius  directed  and  sustained  the 
feeble  counsels  of  his  brother  Valens. 

44.  About  the  time  of  the  death  of  Valentin7  ian,  (A.  D.  375) 
Valens  was  informed  that  the  power  of  the  Goths,  long  the  enemies 
ef  Borne,  had  been  subverted  by  the  Huns,  a  fierce  and  warlike  race 
of  savages,  tiH  then  unknown,  who  coming  from  the  East,  and  crossing 
the  Don  and  the  sea  of  Asof,  had  driven  before  them  the  European 
nations  that  dwelt  north  of  the  Danube.  The  Vis'  igoths  first  solicited 
from  the  Roman  government  protection  against  their  ruthless  in- 
vaders; and  a  vast  multitude  of  these  barbarians,  whose  numbers 
•mounted  to  near  a  million  of  persons,  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages, 
were  permitted  to  settle  on  the  waste  lands  of  Thrace. 

45.  In  the  meantime  the  Os'  trogoths,  pressed  forward  by  the  un- 
relenting Huns,  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  solicited 
the  same  indulgence  that  had  been  shown  to  their  countrymen ;  and 
when  their  request  was  denied  they  crossed  the  stream  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  and  established  a  hostile  camp  on  the  territories  of  the 
empire.  The  two  divisions  of  the  Gothic  nation  now  united  their 
forces  under  their  able  general  Frit'  igera,  and  raising  t^e  standard 

J.  Ike  Pitt*  weje  a  fMrV-m't"  raoa,  femed  for  their  marauding  expedition*  Into  the  country 
•efthem.   The  Sietoweieatao  a  Caledonian  i*ce*  who  are  beto^^ 
ftfi  *fm\n  ln*>  li^nff*,  «»«n«a  they  peaiod  owr  Into  Boottand.    The  genuine  detceud 
at  Urn  mintf  Spot*  are  believed  to  be  the  G»lt,  or  Htghlandew, who  ■peak  the  Ere* 
which  dtSbn  hut  Utile  from  the  Irian, 
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of  war  devastated  Thrace,  Mac'  edon,  and  Thee7  sary,  and  carried 
their  ravages  to  the  very  gates  of  Constantinople.  In  a  decisive  battle 
fought  near  Adrianople1  the  Romans  were  defeated,  and  Valens  him* 
self  was  slain.     (A.  D.  378.) 

46.  Gratian,  the  son  of  Valentin'  ian,  and  his  successor  in  the 

Western  empire,  was  already  on  his  march  to  the  aid  of 
gra'  tian     Valens,  when  he  heard  the  tidings  of  the  defeat  and 
and        death  of  his  unfortunate  colleague.     Too  weak  to  avenge 
theodo  Bics.  ^  ^a^  an<j  conscious  of  his  inability  to  sustain  alone 
the  sinking  weight  of  the  empire,  he  chose  as  his  associate  Theodo* 
eius,  afterwards  called  the  Great,  assigned  to  him  the  government  of 
the  East,  and  then  returned  to  hiB  own  provinces.     Theodosins,  by 
liis  prudence,  rather  than  his  valor,  delivered  his  provinces  from  tfae 
scourge  of  barbarian  warfare.     The  Goths,  after  the  death  of  their 
great  leader  Frit'  igern,  were  distracted  by  a  multiplicity  of  counsels; 
and  while  some  of  them,  falling  back  into  their  forests,  carried  their 
conquests  to  the  unknown  regions  of  the  North,  others  were  allowed 
to  settle  in  Thrace,  Phrygia,  and  Lydia,  where,  in  the  bosom  of  des- 
potism, they  cherished  their  native  freedom,  manners,  and  language,  and 
lent  to  the  Roman  arms  assistance  at  once  precarious  and  dangerous. 

47.  Five  years  after  the  accession  of  Theodosins,  Gratian  perished 
yrTT,  val-  in  an  attempt  to  quell  a  revolt  of  Max'  imus,  governor 

iwtin'uk  n.  0f  Britain,  who  had  been  joined  by  the  legions  of  Gaul 
Valentin' ian  II.,  who  succeeded  Gratian,  was  driven  from  Italy  by 
the  usurper,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  court  of  Theodosis*; 
but  the  latter,  marching  into  Italy,  defeated  and  slew  Max' imus,  and 
restored  the  royal  exile  to  his  throne.  (A.  D.  388.)  The  murder 
of  Valentin'  ian  by  the  Gaul  Abrpgas'  tee,  and  the  revolt  which  he 
excited,  (A.  D.  392,)  again  called  for  the  interference  of  Theodora 
in  the  affairs  of  the  West".  His  arms  soon  triumphed  over  all  oppo- 
sition ;  and  the  whole  empire  again  came,  for  the  last  time,  into  the 

xxx.  hono'-  handfl  of  one  individual.  (A.  D.  304.)  Theodoshu  died 
eius  and  four  months  after  his  victory,1  having  previously  bestowed 
*"*  wo*  upon  his  youngest  son,  HonoriuB,  the  throne  of  Milan,  and 
upon  the  eldest,  Aroadius,  that  of  Constantinople. 

1.  JldrianSplc,  one  of  the  moat  Important  cities  of  Thrace,  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  riw» 
Hebrus,  now  the  MoHtz*,  in  one  of  the  richest  and  fines!  ptalna  of  the  world,  one  bnadfofl  and 
thirty-four  miles  north-west  from  Constantinople,  It  was  founded  by  and  named  after  tt»«» 
peror  Adrian,  although  m  early  times  a  small  Thnctan  Yllmge  existed  there,  caBed  U* 
It  is  now  the  second  <shy  In  the  Turkish  empire,  containing  a  population  of  not  torn  II 
0«a»No.VfI0 
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48.  The  civil  wan  that  followed  the  accession  of  the  new  empe- 
ror were  soon  interrupted  by  the  more  important  events  of  new  bar- 
barian invasions.     Scarcely  had  Theod6sras  expired,  when  the  Gothic 
nation,  guided  by  the  bold  and  artful  genius  of  ATario,  XXXL  ai/a. 
who  had  learned  his  lessons  of  war  in  the  school  of    uc  the 
Frit'  igern,  was  again  in  arms.     After  nearly  all  Greece      °°TH* 
had  been  ravaged  by  the  invader,  StiTicho,  the  able  general  of 
Honoring,  came  to  its  assistance ;  but  Al'  aric  evaded  him  by  passing 
into  Epfrns,  and  soon  after,  crossing  the  Julian  Alps,1  advanced 
toward  Milan.    (A.  D.  403.) 

49.  Honorius  fled  from  his  capital,  but  was  overtaken  by  the 
speed  of  the  Gothio  cavalry,  and  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  the 
little  fortified  town  of  As'  ta,1  where  he  was  soon  surrounded  and 
besieged  by  the  enemy.  Stil'  icho  hastened  to  the  relief  of  his  sov- 
ereign^ and  suddenly  falling  upon  the  Goths  in  their  camp  at  Pollen'* 
tia,s  routed  them  with  great  slaughter,  released  many  thousand  prison- 
ers, retook  the  magnificent  spoils  of  Corinth,  Athens,  Argos,  and 
Sparta;  and  made  captive  the  wife  of  Al'ario.  The  Gothio  chief, 
undaunted  by  this  sudden  reverse,  hastily  collected  his  shattered 
army,  and  breaking  through  the  unguarded  passes  of  the  Apennines, 
spread  desolation  nearly  to  the  walls  of  Rome.  The  city  was  saved 
by  the  diligence  of  Stil'  icho ;  but  the  withdrawal  of  the  barbarians 
from  Italy  was  purchased  by  a  large  ransom. 

50.  The  recent  danger  to  which  Hondrins  had  been  exposed  at 
Milan,  induced  the  unwarlike  emperor  to  seek  a  more  secure  retreat 
in  the  fortress  of  Raven'  na,4  which,  from  this  time  to  the  middle  of 

1.  Augustus  divided  the  Alpine  chain,  which  extends  from  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  to  the  AdrlaT- 
te,  In  a  crescent  form,  Into  terea  portions ;  of  which  the  Julian  range,  terminating  In  my**- 
leam,  la  the  moot  eastern. 

S.  Jfi'tm  (now  Jtttf)  was  on  the  north  aide  of  the  river  Tanarua,  (now  7*aer»)  in  Ligtria, 
twenty-elgbl  miles  south-east  from  Turin. 

I  *Tbe  vestiges  of  PdUn'  tia  are  twenty-live  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Turin"  (Gift***,  IL 
SSI.)  "The  modem  village  of  Mease  stands  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  ally."— CHmur9* 
Jfa/ftLSB. 

4.  jlevm'ae  was  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  a  short  distance  below  tbemoutht 
of  the  Fa.  Although  originally  founded  on  the  sea^hc^  In  tlie  inidst  of  nimylies,  tn  the  day* 
of  Strabo  th*  marshes  had  greatly  increased,  seaward,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  mad 
brought  dowi  by  the  Po  and  other  rivers.  In  the  latter  times  of  the  republic  it  was  the  great 
naval  station  of  ts*Ron»ana  on  the  Adrlario.  Augustus  constructed  a  new  harbor  three  miles 
Asm  the  on  town,  but  In  no  very  long  time  this  was  tiled  up  also,  ai>d\  «  as  earty  as  the  nfth  or 
sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  port  of  Augustus  was  converted  Into  pleasant  gardens; 
end  a  lonely  grove  of  pines  covered  the  ground  where  the  Boman  fleet  once  rode  at  anchor,* 
<0*1*»*,II.»4.)  But  this  very  dreumetance,  though  It  lessened  the  naval  ta|>ortanen,  in* 
ceased  the  strength  of  the  place,  and  the  shallowness  of  the  water  was  a  harrier  against  huge 
i of  the  HMaar.   **•  **k  ■•*■*  «•* •**•  Wi^wwbyaloagandi 
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the  eighth  eentary,  was  oonsidered  as  the  seal  of  go*anmun*  and  the 
oapital  of  Italy.  The  fears  of  Hoo6rius  were  not  without  focjndsv 
tion;  for  scarcely  had  AT  ario  departed,  when  another  deluge  of  bar- 
barians, consisting  of  Vandals,1  Suevi,*  Borgun'  dians,*  Goths,  and 
Alani,  and  numbering  not  lees  than  two  hundred  thousand  fighting 
men,  under  the  command  of  Radag&sus,  poured  down  upon  Italy. 

51.  The  Boman  troops  were  now  called  in  from  the  provinces  for 
the  defence  of  Italy,  whose  safety  was  again  intrusted  to  the  counsels 
and  the  sword  of  Stir  ioho.  The  barbarians  passed,  without  resist- 
ance, the  Alps,  the  Po,  and  the  Apennines,  and  were  allowed  by  the 
wary  8tiT  ioho  to  lay  siege  to  Florence,4  when,  securing  all  the  passes, 
he  in  turn  blockaded  the  besiegers,  who,  gradually  wasted  by  famine, 
were  finally  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion.  (A.  D.  406.)  The 
triumph  of  the  Roman  arms  was  disgraced  by  the  execution  of 
Badagaisus;  and  one-third  of  the  vast  hoot  that  had 
him  into  Italy  were  sold  as  slaves. 


■treitf  mtk«lii«zt«^OTwaBOttiflrwlMimpMnbl«mocu»;  s*4thfeevwmntightbee«flr 
guarded  or  destroyed  on  the  approach  of  a  hostile  army.  Being  otherwise  fortified,  It  wet  a 
place  of  great  strength  and  safety ;  and  during  the  last  yean  of  the  Western  empire  was  tht 
capital  of  Italy,  and  •oooteatrely  the  resideeMofHoirtrtus,  Valentin' te 
and  the  succeeding  Gothic  monarch*.  It  la  now  a  place  of  about  sixteen  thonesnd  Jahsbilantsj 
and  Is  chiefly  deterring  of  notice  for  Its  numerous  architectural  remains.    (Map  No.  Tin.) 

I.  Vem'  dslt,  see  p.  919. 

%  The  Suivi  were  a  people  of  eastern  Germany  who  finally  settled  in  aiul  gave  their  sane 
to  the  modern  SmoH*. 

a  The  Burguu'dunt— dweflers  m  eatryv  or  towns—a  name  given  to  them  hy  the  mors 
aomade  tribes  ef  Germany,  were  a  numerous  and  warlike  people  of  the  Gothic  or  Van' dsl 
race,  who  can  be  traced  back  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  Driven  southward  by  the  Gep'  Ma* 
they  pressed  upon  the  Aleman'  nl,  with  whom  they  were  In  almost  continual  war.  They  wen 
granted  by  Honortus,  the  Boman  emperor,  the  territory  extending  from  the  Lake  of  Generate 
the  junction  of  the  Rhine  with  the  Nosette,asa  reward  for  having  sent  him  the  head  of  tht 
neurper  Jorlnu*.  A  part  of  8 wiUerland  and  a  large  portion  of  eastern  France  belonged  to 
their  new  kmgdonv  which,  as  early  as  the  year  470,  was  known  by  the  mum  of  Buignwft. 
Their  seat  of  government  was  sometimes  at  Lyons,  and  sometime*  at  Geneva.  ContiaaaBy 
endeavoring  to  extend  their  limits,  they  were  at  last  completely  subdued,  in  a  war  with  the 
Franks,  by  the  son  of  Olovta,  after  Oovia  hkaself  had  taken  Lyons.  Their  name  wm  for  & 
Ipngtime  retained  by  the  powerful  dukedom,  aiterwa/d*  fno vinoe  of  Bum^y,  now  «rioss 
into  several  d+mrtvumt*. 

4.  J»*raaca>(snrtsmlyJT»rwitaQisacay  of  central  B^ 
enw  hundred  and  eiaMr-MvenniiiesitoffthH^  U  owes  Us  first  distinction  to  Sylls, 

who  planted  In  tt  a  Roman  colony.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  it  was  one  of  the  principal  dtissof 
Italy.  bftaltt  wan  elm*  wsmm^  destroyed  ty^ 
Oiariesaagn%aaar  which  tt  was,  for  a  long  ttine^  the  chief  elty  of  oin  of  t^ 
Ilailaa  republics,  tt  is  now  the  capital  of  the  gmid>dnchy  of  7Wc«e^  which  «>m|>riass  tht 
nerthernpartof  anoiant  Struria.  With  a  population  of  one  hundred  thousand,  tt  bean  ma 
nspemofadtynTIedwiUiiiobieSMtdtheirdoineiitirs  a  ctty  of  bridges,  chuwbes,  aad  palams. 
It  has  produced  snore  celebrated  men  than  any  other  city  of  Italy,  or  perhaps  of  Sanpsj 
among  whom  may  be  specified  Dan  te,  Petrarch,  Boccacio,  Lorenso  de  MedkL  Oaltt*% 
«sahnU^oW%lfswt^ 
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SSL  Two  years  after  the  great  victory  of  Siil' icho,  tlieimuueter, 
whose  genius  might  have  delayed  the  &U  of  the  empire,  was  tread* 
ewonsly  murdered  by  the  orders  of  the  jealous  and  unworthy  HoncV 
rius.  The  monarch  had  booh  reason  to  repent  of  his  guilty  rashness. 
Adopting  the  counsels  of  his  new  ministers,  he  ordered  a  massacre  of 
the  families  of  the  barbarians  throughout  Italy.  Thirty  tlwwi—aj 
Gothic  soldiers  in  the  Roman  pay  immediately  revolted,  and  invited 
Jd'arie  to  avenge  the  slaughter  of  his  countrymen. 

53.  Again  AT  ario  entered  Italy,  and  without  attempting  the 
hopeless  siege  of  Raven' na  marched  direct  to  Rome,  which,  during 
a  period  of  more  than  six  hundred  years,  lad  not  been  violated  by 
tile  presence  of  a  foreign  enemy.  After  the  siege  had  been  protracted 
until  the  rigors  of  famine  had  been  experienced  in  all  their  horror, 
and  thousands  were  dying  daily  in  their  houses  or  in  the  streets  for  want 
of  sustenance,  the  Romans  sought  to  purchase  thewithdrawal  of  their 
invaders.  The  terms  of  ATaric  were,  at  first,  all  the  gold  and  silver  in 
the  city,  all , the  rich  and  precious  movables,  and  all  the  slaves  of  bar* 
barian  origin.  When  the  ministers  of  the  senate  asked,  in  a  modest 
and  suppliant  tone,  "  If  such,  0  King,  are  your  demands,  what  do  you 
intend  to  leave  us  ?"    "  Your  lives,"  replied  the  haughty  conqueror. 

64.  The  stern  demands  of  Al'  ario  were,  however,  somewhat  re- 
laxed, and  Rome  was  allowed  to  purchase  a  temporary  safety  by  pay* 
ing  an  enormous  ransom  of  gold  and  silver  and  merchandise. 
Al'  ario  retired  to  winter  quarters  in  Tuscany,1  but  as  Honorius  and 
his  ministers,  enjoying  the  security  of  the  marshes  and  fortifications 
of  Raven'  na,  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  that  had  been  concluded 
by  the  Romans,  the  Goth  turned  again  upon  Rome,  and,  cutting  off 
the  supplies,  compelled  the  city  to  surrender.  (A  D.  409.)  He 
.  then  conferred  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire  upon  At'  talus,  prefect 
of  the  city,  but  soon  deposed  him  and  attempted  to  renew  his  nego- 
tiations with  Honorius.  The  latter  refused  to  treat,  when  the  king 
of  the  Goths,  no  longer  dissembling  his  appetite  for  plunder  and  re* 
venge,  appeared  a  third  time  before  the  walls  of  Rome ;  treason 
opened  the  gates  to  him,  and  the  city  of  Romulus  was  abandoned 
to  the  licentious  fury  of  the  tribes  of  Germany  and  Soythia. 

L  7tocaay,  tiler  the  SOI  of  the  Western  empire,  successively  belonged  to  the  Goths  and 
Lombards.  Charlemagne  addeji  it  to  his  dominions,  but  under  his  successors  it  became  In- 
4fp^w4,^t,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  it  was  dlrided  among  the  famous  repub- 
lics of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Sienna :  In  1531  these  were  reunited  into  a  duchy  which,  la  1797, 
Ml  Into  the  hands  of  the  house  of  Austria.  In  1801  Napoleon  erected  It  into  the  kingdom  of 
simlS0Sttwaaliiegfp>fwsdwlsnth»f>»s^es^4re|a 
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55.  The  piety  of  the  Goths  spared  ike  churches  and  religious 
houses,  for  Al'  aric  himself,  and  many  of  his  countrymen,  professed 
the  name  of  Christians ;  but  Rome  was  pillaged  of  her  wealth,  and 

.  a  terrible  slaughter  was  made  of  her  citizens.  Still  Al'  aric  was  un- 
willing that  Borne  should  be  totally  ruined ;  and  at  the  end  of  six 
days  he  abandoned  the  city,  and  took  the  road  to  southern  Italy.  Aj 
he  was  preparing  to  invade  Sicily,  with  the  ulterior  design  of  subju- 
gating Africa,  his  conquests  were  terminated  by  a  premature  death. 
(A.  P.  410.)  His  body  was  interred  in  the  bed  of  a  small  rivulet,* 
and  the  captives  who  prepared  his  grave  were  murdered,  that  the 
Bomans  might  never  learn  the  place  of  his  sepulture. 

56.  After  the  death  of  Al'anc,  the  Goths  gradually  withdrew 
from  Italy,  and,  a  few  years  later,  that  branch  of  the  nation  called 
Vis'  igoths  established  its  supremacy  in  Spain  and  the  east  of  OauL 
Toward  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  the  Britons,  finally  aban- 
doned by  the  Bomans,  and  unable  to  resist  the  barbarous  inroads  of 
the  Picts  and  Scots,  applied  for  assistance  to  the  Angles1  and  Saxons, 
warlike  tribes  from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  The  latter,  after  driv- 
ing back  the  Picts  and  Scots,  turned  their  arms  against  the  Britons, 
and  after  a  long  struggle  finally  established  themselves  in  the  island. 

57.  During  these  events  in  the  north  and  west,  the  Van' dais,  a 
Gothic  tribe  which  had  aided  in  the  reduction  of  Spain,  and  whose  name) 
with  a  slight  change,  has  been  given  to  the  fertile  province  of  Andalusia," 
passed  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  under  the  guidance  of  their  chief  Gen'* 

yrre       seric,  and,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  completed,  in  the 

TALKmzf'-  capture  of  Carthage,  the  conquest  of  the  Roman  prov- 

UK  m'     inoes  of  northern  Africa,     (A.  D.  439.)     Honorius  was 

already  dead,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  Valentin'  ian  III.,  a  youth 

XXXAiI      only  six  years  of  age.    In  the  meantime  At'  tila,  justly 

oonQonffli    called  the  "scourge  of  God"  for  the  chastisement  of 

of  at'tila.  the  human  race^  had  becotoo  the  le|tder  of  the  Humusa1 

hordes.     He  rapidly  extended  his  dominion  over  all  the  tribes  of 
Germany  and  Scythia,  made  war  upon  Persia,  defeated  Theodo»«*» 

1.  Angles.    From  them  the  English  hare  derived  their  name. 

9.  AidaUuia,  so  called  from  the  Km'  dais,  comprised  the  four  Moorish  kingdoms  of  StTtte> 
~*  Oof  dove,  Jaen,  and  Granada.    It  to  the  most  southern  division,  of  Spain.   Trajan  and  Iht 
i  were  natives  of  this  province.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 


3.  The  Hunt,  when  first  known,  in  the  century  before  the  Christian  era,  dwelt  on  til*  westam 
borders  of  the  Caspian  sea.  The  power  of  the  Huns  fell  with  At'  tila,  and  the  nation  *Mi0* 
after  dispersed.  The  present  Hungarian*  are  descended  from  the  Hans,  intermlagtod  wife 
Turkish,  Slavonic,  and  German  races. 

snail  stream  that  washes  the  waits  ef  Cmytsti*  sot  Otam*** 
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the  emperor  of  the  East*  in  three  tdoody  battles,  and  after  ravaging 
Tbraoe,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  pursued  hie  desolating  march  west- 
ward  into  Gaol,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  and  their  Gothic 
allies  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Chalons.1  (A.  D.  451.)  The  next 
year  the  Hans  poured  like  a  torrent  upon  Italy,  and  spread  their 
rarages  over  all  Lombardy.  This  visitation  was  the  origin  of  the 
Venetian  republic,*  whioh  was  founded  by  the  fugitives  who  fled  at 
the  terror  of  the  name  of  At'  tila, 

58.  The  death  of  the  Hunnie  chief  soon  after  this  inroad,  the  civil 
wars  among  his  followers,  and  the  final  extinction  of  the  empire  of 
the  Huns,  might  have  afforded  the  Bomans  an  opportunity  of  escap- 
ing from  the  ruin  which  impended  over  them,  if  they  had  not  been 
lost  to  all  feelings  of  national  honor.  But  they  had  admitted  numer- 
ous bands  of  barbarians  in  their  midst  as  confederates  and  allies; 
and  these,  courted  by  one  motion,  and  opposed  by  another,  became, 
ere  long,  the  actual  rulers  of  the  country.  The  provinces  were  pil- 
laged, the  throne  was  shaken,  and  often  overturned  by  seditions;  and 
two  years  after  the  death  of  At'  tila,  Rome  itself  was  soar,  m 
taken  and  pillaged  by  a  horde  of  Van7  dab  from  Africa,  ▼a«'»ai* 
conducted  by  the  famous  Gen7  aerie,  who  had  been  invited  across  the 
Mediterranean  to  avenge  the  insults  which  a  Roman  princess*  had 
received  from  her  own  husband.    (A.  D.  455.) 

1.  Cktlmu  (shaMong)  it  a  city  of  France,  on  the  rlrer  Maine,  a  branch  of  the  Seine,  ninety- 
flv*>  miles  eaet  from  Part*,  awl  twenty-seven  miles  south  ant  (torn  Bbetms.  It  tasks****  la 
the  middle  of  extensive  meadows,  which  were  formerly  known  as  the  Cntalsnnlan  fields, 
(GtW#»,  HL  340.)  in  the  battle  of  Chalons  the  nations  from  the  Caspian  sea  to  the  Atlantic 
fjnsjni  together;  and  the  number  of  the  barbarians  slain  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
on*  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  to  three  hundred  thousand.    (JKsp  No.  XIII.) 

3.  The  origin  of  Venice  dates  from  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Huns,  A.  D.  458.  The  city  if 
bwJH  on  a  duster  of  numerous  small  Wands  In  a  shallow  but  extensive  lagoon,  In  the  north* 
western  part  of  the  Adriatic,  north  of  the  Po  and  the  Adige,  about  four  miles  from  the  maw 
mod.  It  Is  divided  into  two  principal  portions  by  a  wide  canal,  crossed  by  the  principal  bridge 
m  the  dry,  the  celebrated  JUelte.  Venice  Is  traversed  by  narrow  lanes  Instead  of  streets,  set- 
dosn  more  than  five  or  six  feet  la  width  I  but  the  grand  thoroognlares  are  the  canals;  and 
gusalolas,  or  canal  boats,  are  the  universal  substitute  for  carriages. 

Venlos  gradually  became  a  wealthy  and  powerful  independent  eommerdal  city,  maintaining 
Its  freedom  against  Charlemagne  and  his  successors,  and  yielding  a  merely  nominal  allegiance 
to  the  Greek  emperors  of  Constantinople.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  re- 
public was  mistress  of  several  populous  provinces  In  Lorn'  hardy,— of  Crete  and  Cyprus— of 
the  greater  part  of  southern  Greece, and  most  of  the  Isles  of  the  iEfceen  sea;  and  it  oonltnned 
to  engross  the  principal  trade  in  Eastern  products,  till  the  discovery  of  a  route  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good-Hope  turned  this  traffic  luto  a  new  channel.  From  this  period  Venice  rapidly 
4ecf*aed.  Stripped  of  Independence  and  wealth,  she  now  enjoys  only  a  precarious  evistenca, 
and  Is  slowly  sinking  Into  the  waves  from  which  she  arose.   (.Ms*  No.  VIII.) 

a.  Bndox'  la,  the  widow  of  Valentin' Ian  ML,  had  teen  compelled  to  marry  Max'  imns,  lhs> 
murderer,  and  successor  In  the  empire,  of  her  late  husband,  and  It  was  she  wholnvtted  ths> 
Yen' del  chief  to  avenge  her  wrongs. 
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69.  After  the  withdrawal  of  tie  V ad7  dab,  wUeh  occurred  the 
your  of  the  death  of  Valentin'  ian  III.,  AY  itus,  a  Gaul,  was  iiatalM 
my       Emperor  by  the  influence  of  the  gentle  and  humane 
at'  mm,     Theod'orio,  king  of  the  Via'  igoths ;  bat  he  was  soon  de- 
MAJO' EUN*  posed  by  Rio'  imer,  the  Gothic  commander  of  the  barba- 
rian allies  of  the  Romans.    (A.  D.  456.)    The  wise  and  benefioeat 
Majorian  was  then  advanced  to  the  throne  by  Rio'  imer;  but  kk 
virtues  were  not  appreciated  by  his  subjects ;  and  a  sedition  of  the 
troops  compelled  him  to  lay  down  the  sceptre  after  a  reign  of  fear 
yean.    (A.  D.  461.) 

60.  Rio' imer  then  advanced  one  of  his  own  creatures,  Severn*,  te 
xncvx      the  nominal  sovereignty;  bat  he  retained  all  the  poww» 

ewnaua  of  state  in  his  own  hands.  Annually  the  Vaa'  dais  from 
Africa,  having  now  the  control  of  the  Mediterranean,  sent  oat  frost 
Carthage,  their  seat  of  empire,  piratical  vessels  or  fleets,  wake 
Spread  desolation  and  terror  over  the  Italian  coasts,  and  entered  at 
will  nearly  every  port  in  the  Roman  dominions.  At  length  appliav 
tion  for  assistance  was  made  to  Leo,  then  sovereign  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  and  a  large  armament  was  sent  from  Constantinople  to  Car* 
thage,  But  the  aged  Gen'seric  eluded  the  immediate  danger  by  s 
trace  with  his  enemies,  and,  in  the  obscurity  of  nigkt,  destroyed  by 
fire  almost  the  entire  fleet  of  the  unsuspecting  Romans. 

61.  Amid  the  frequent  revolutionary  changes  that  were  occurrhuj 
in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Western  empire ,*■  Roman  freedom  and  dig- 
nity were  lost  in  the  influence  of  the  confederate  barbarians,  who 
formed  both  the  defence  and  the  terror  of  Italy.  As  the  power  of  the 
Romans  themselves  declined,  their  barbarian  allies  augmented  their 
demands  and  increased  their  insolence,  until  they  finally  inaiateA, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  that  a  third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy 
should  be  divided  among  them.  Under  their  leader  Odoacer,  a  chief 
of  the  barbarian  tribe  of  the  Her'uli,1  they  overcame  the  little  re- 

1.  Of  an  the  barbarians  who  threw  themselves  on  the  rains  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  It  no* 
dmVnlt  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Htr'  ult  Their  names,  the  only  remains  of  their  langaage, 
are  Gothic ;  and  it  is  believed  that  they  came  originally  from  Scandinavia.  They  were  a  **» 
people,  who  disdained  the  use  of  armor:  their  bravery  was  like  madness :  in  war  they  above* 
no  pity  for  age,  nor  respect  tor  sex  or  condition.  Among  themselves  there  was  the  sins 
ferocity:  the  sick  and  the  aged  were  pnt  to  death  at  their  own  request,  daring  a  solemn  fe* 
vol;  and  the  widow  hong  herself  upon  the  tree  which  shadowed  her  hasbaadi  tomb.  T*» 
Her*  no,  though  brave  and  formidable,  were  few  In  number,  claiming  to  be  mostly  of  royal 
Mood;  and  they  seem  not  so  much  a  nation,  as  a  confederacy  of  prtoces  and  noWea,  boond by 
aaima^ttvesjsadintagetherwtiaais^  (Oise^UL  8;  and  Note,***) 

a.  The  remaining  sovereigns  of  the  Western  empire,  down  to  the  time  of  Us  woven!* 
ware  Anthemtaa,  Otyb'  rina,  Glyecf  us,  Nepoa,  and  Angus'  talus. 
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msteoce  that  was  offered  them ;  and  the  conqueror,  abolishing  the  im- 
perial titles  of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  proclaimed  him- 
self  king  of  Italy.     (A.  D.  476.)     The  Western  em-  ^aio/or 
pire  of  the  Romans  was  subverted :  Soman  glory  had   ™  wraT" 

ERN  EMFUL& 

passed  away:  Roman  liberty  existed  only  in  the  remem- 
brance of  the  past :  the  rude  warriors  of  Germany  and  Scythia  pos- 
sessed the  city  of  Romulus ;  and  a  barbarian  occupied  the  palace  of 
the  Crosars. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES: 
rxtehdihg  from  tbi  overthrow  or  thb  western  empire  or  thi  bomaki 

A  D.  476,  TO  THB  DISCOVERT  Or  AMERICA,  A.  D.  1492  s  1016  years; 

SECTION    I. 

GENERAL  HISTORY,  FROM  TBS  OVERTHROW  OF  THB  WESTERN  EXPIRE  OF  TJB 
ROMANS,  TO  THB  BEGINNING  or  THB  TRUTH  OBZfTURT:  =  424  TSARS. 

ANALYSIS,  1.  Ibtrobuctort.  The  period  embraced  In  the  Middle  Agas.-*\  Ubb> 
etruetlve  character  of  its  early  history.  At  what  period  its  useful  history  begta*.-*.  Extant 
of  the  barbarian  irruptions.  Tto  Eastern  Roman  empire.  Remainder  of  the  Roman  worH- 
4.  The  possessions  of  the  conquerors  toward  the  dose  of  thettxth  century.  The  chsnsai 
wrought  by  them.    Plan  of  the  present  chapter. 

5.  Tan  Mobabcby  or  thb  Hee*  uu.  Its  overthrow.— 6.  Hokakcht  or  thi  Os'timmothi. 
Theod'  orlc.  Treatment  of  his  Roman  and  barbarian  subjects.— 7.  General  prosperity  of  bis  trigs. 
Extent  of  bis  empire.  The  Of  trogoth  and  Vis'  Igoth  nations  again  divided-.— &  The  suooneori 
of  Theod'  orlc  The  emperor  of  the  East  -0.  The  bra  or  Jostik *  ian.  State  of  the  kingdom. 
Persian  war.— 10.  Justin'  isn't  armies.  Absence  of  military  spirit  among  Lbe  people.— 11.  At 
rican  war.  First  expedition  of  BeUeariua,  and  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Van' dak 
Fate  of  Gel'  inter.  His  Van'  dal  subjects.— 12.  Sicily  subdued.  Bellsarins  advances  into  Italy. 
Besieged  In  Rome.— 13.  The  Gothic  king  Vlt'lges  surrenders.  Final  reduction  of  Italy  by 
NaT  ees.— 14.  Second  war  with  Persia,  Barbarian  Invasion  repelled  by  Bellaarius.  Moornfbl 
fttfe  of  Bellsarius.  Death  and  character  of  Justin'  Ian.— 15.  His  reign,  why  memorable.  lit 
brightest  ornament.  Remark  of  Gibbon.  History  of  the  u  Pandects  and  Code.*— 16.  Subse- 
quent history  of  the  Rastern  empire.  Invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards.— 17.  Th«  Lowub* 
mobabcby.  Its  extent  and  character.— 18.  Period  of  general  repose  throughout  Western 
Europe.  Events  In  the  East— 10.  The  darkness  that  rests  upon  European  history  at  this 
period.   Remark  of  SlamondL   The  dawning  light  from  Arabia. 

20.  The  Saracbh  Ennac.  History  of  the  Arabians.— 21.  Ancient  religion  of  the  Arabs,  B> 
Bgious  toleration  in  Arabia.  [Judaism.  The  Magian  idolatry.]— 22.  Mahomet  begins  to  preach  a 
new  religion.— 93.  The  declared  medium  of  divine  communication  with  turn.  Declared  origin  of 
the  Koran.— 24.  The  materials  of  the  Koran.  Chief  points  of  Moslem  faith.  Punishment  of  the 
wicked.  The  Moslem  paradise.  Effects  of  the  predestinarian  doctrine  of  Mahomet  Practical  part 
ef  the  new  religion.  Miracles  attributed  to  Mahomet  [Mecca.}— 25.  Beginning  of  Mahomet* 
pleaching.  The  Heginu— 26.  Mahomet  at  Medina.  [Medina.]  Progressoftbeiiew  religion  throoga 
out  aU  Arabia.  [Mussulman.]— 27.  The  apostasy  that  followed  Mahomet's  death.  Restoration  of 
religious  unity.— 28.  Saracen  conquests  In  Persia  and  Syria.  [Saracens.  Bomb.]— 20.  Con- 
quest of  all  Syria.  [Ernes' aa.  Baalbec.  Yermouk.  Aleppo.}— 30.  Conquest  of  Persia,  aai 
expiration  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Saasan'  kin).  [Cadeaiah.  Review  of  Persian  Hlstory.]-3i« 
Conquest  of  Egypt  Destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  library.— 32.  Death  of  Omar.  Caliphate 
of  Othman.— 33.  Military  events  of  the  reign  of  Othman.  [Rhodes.  Tripoli.]  Oibmen's  sac 
eeasor*.  Conquest  of  Carthage,  and  all  northern  AMca-— 34.  Inux>diictton  of  0*  Saraoana  inW 
Bpain,— 35.  Deleat  of  Roderic,  and  final  conquest  of  Spain.  [Guadalete.  Gnadalqulver.  fieri* 
da.]— 36.  Saracen  encroarhmenf  In  Gani.  Inroad  of  Abdalrahmtn.  [The  Pyrenees.]-- ST.  Oie* 
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re*  the  Seraeen  boats  by  Charles  MarteL  Imi»ortaw*  of  IMs  victory,  rjwn*  Notteffe,] 
—38.  Hie  Eastern  Saiaeens  at  this  period.  [Hlndoatan.]  Termination  of  Uie  civil  power  of 
tbe  central  caliphate.— 39.  Tbe  power  that  next  prominently  occupies  the  field  of  history. 

40.  MftMABCHY  or  ths  Fumcs  :  its  origin.  [Toumay.  Cambray.  Teronane,  Cokgne,] 
CJovia.  Extent  of  his  monarchy.  [Solssons.  Paris.]— 41.  Religious  character  of  Clovis.  Hla 
barbarities.— 42.  Tbe  deseenlants  of  Clovis.  Royal  murders.  Regents.  Charles  MarteL 
Faptn,  the  first  monarch  of  the  Oariovingtan  dynasty.  [Papal  authority.]— 43.  The  reign,  ant 
the  character,  of  Peptn.  His  division  of  the  kingdom.— 44.  First  acta  of  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne. [The  Loire.]  Tbe  Saxons.  Motiresthat  led  Charlemagne  to  declare  wax  against  them. 
Cn»EU»e.}--4£  Htonrrtirroptfonta^  [Weser.]    History  of  Wltiklnd.  Saxon 

rebellion.  Changea  prodnoed  by  these  Saxon  wars.— 4ft.  Causes  of  the  war  with  the  Lombards. 
Overthrow  of  the  Lombard  kingdom.  [Genera.  Pavia.]— 47.  Charlemagne's  expedition  Into 
Spain.  [Catalonia.  Pampeluna.  Saragoa'aa.  Roncesvanes.]— 48.  Additional  conquests. 
Charlemagne  crowned  emperor  at  Rome.— 49.  Importance  of  thia  event.  General  character  of 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  [Aix-la-Chapelle.]  His  private  life.  His  cruelties.  Concluding 
estimate.— SO.  Causes  that  led  to  the  division  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne.— 51.  Invasion  of 
the  NorUunen^-6&  Ravages  of  the  Hungarians  The  Saracens  on  tbe  Mediterranean  coasts. 
Changes,  and  increasing  confusion,  In  European  society.    The  Island  of  Britain. 

53.  Eholish  Huroav.  Saxon  conquests.  Saxon  Heptarchy.— 54.  Introduction  and  spread 
of  Christianity.— 55.  Union  of  the  Saxon  kingdoma.   Reign  of  Egbert,  and  ravages  of  the 

Northmen 56.  The  successors  of  Egbert.    Accession  of  Alfred.    State  of  the  kingdom,— 57. 

Alfred  withdraws  from  public  life— Uvea  as  a  peasant— visits  the  Danish  camp.— 58.  Defeats 
the  Panes,  and  overthrows  the  Danish  power.  Defence  of  the  kingdom.— 59.  Limited  sor- 
eretgnty  of  Alfred,  Danish  invasion  under  Hastings.  The  Danes  withdraw.  Alfred's  power 
at  the  time  of  his  death.— 60.  Institutions,  character,  and  laws,  of  Alfred. 

1.  The  "Middle  Ages,"  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  fix  accurate 
limits,  may  be  considered  as  embracing  that  dark  and  L  nmo. 
gloomy  period  of  about  a  thousand  years,  extending  from  wctoet. 
the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  of  the  Romans  nearly  to  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  which  point  we  detect  the  dawn  of  mod- 
era  civilization,  and  enter  upon  the  clearly-marked  outlines  of  modern 
history.* 

2.  The  history  of  Europe  during.several  centuries  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  Western  Roman  empire  offers  little  real  instruction  to 
repay  the  labor  of  wading  through  the  intricate  and  bloody  annals 
of  a  barbarous  age.  The  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  had  carried 
sway  with  it  ancient  civilisation ;  and  during  many  generations,  the 
elements  of  society  which  had  been  disruptured  by  the  surges  of 
barbarian  power,  continued  to  be  widely  agitated,  like  the  waves  of 
the  ocean,  long  after  jfche  fury  of  the  storm  has  passed.  It  is  only 
when  the  victors  and  the  vanquished,  inhabitants  of  the  same  country, 
had  become  fused  into  one  people,  and  a  new  order  of  things^new 
tend*  of  society,  and  new  institutions  began  to  be  developed,  that 
the  useful  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  begins. 

3.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  not  Italy  alone  that  waa 


a.  "The  ten  centuries,  from  the  fifth  to  the  flneenth,aaem,  m  a  general  polm of  view,  to  oa*> 
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aAetadbjtfietideoflMarbidaBOoiiqinBt;  fcut  that  tin  storm  spread 
likewise  over  Gaul,  Spain,  Britain,  and  Northern  Africa ;  while  the 
feeble  empire  whieh  had  Constantinople  for  its  centre,  alone  eeeaped 
the  general  ruin.  Here  the  majesty  of  Rome  was  still  faintly  rep* 
resented  by  the  imaginary  successors  of  Augustus,  who  contained 
-until  the  time  of  the  crusades  to  exercise  a  partial  sovereignty 
oyer  the  East,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Nile  and  the  Tigris.  The 
remainder  of  the  Roman  world  exhibited  one  scene  of  general  ruin ; 
for  wherever  the  barbarians  marched  in  successive  hordes,  their 
route  was  marked  with  blood :  cities  and  villages  were  repeatedly 
plundered,  and  often  destroyed ;  fertile  and  populous  provinces  were 
converted  into  deserts;  and  pestilence  and  famine,  following  m  the 
train-  of  war,  completed  the  desolation. 

4.  When  at  length,  toward  the  close  of  the  sixth  centary,  the 
frensy  of  conquest  was  over,  and  a  partial  calm  was  restored,  the 
Saxons,  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  were  found  to  be  in  posseanen 
of  the  southern  and  more  fertile  provinces  of  Britain :  the  Franks 
or  Freemen,  a  confederation  of  Germanic  tribes,  were  masters  of 
Gaul:  the  Huns,  from  the  borders  of  die  Caspian  Sea,  occupied 
Pannonia ;  the  Goths  and  the  Lombards,  the  former  orignsily  from 
northern  Asia,  and  the  latter  of  Scandinavian  origin,  had  established 
themselves  in  Italy  and  the  adjacent  province*;  and  the  Gothic 
tribes,  after  driving  the  Van'  dais  from  Spain,  had  succeeded  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  peninsula.  A  total  change  had  ceme  over  the 
state  of  Europe :  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  Roman  civilisation  re- 
mained ;  but  new  nations,  new.  manners,  new  languages,  add  new 
names  of  countries  were  everywhere  introduced ;  and  new  forme  of 
government,  new  institutions,  and  new  laws  began  to  spring  up  out 
of  the  chaos  occasioned  by  the  general  wreck  of  the  nations  of  the 
Roman  world.  In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  pass  rapidly  over 
the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages;  aiming  only  to  pvesent  the  reader 
such  a  general  outline,  or  framework,  of  its  annals,  as  will  aid  in  the 
search  we  shall  subsequently  make  for  the  seeds  of  order,  and  the 
first  rudiments  of  policy,  laws,  and  civilisation,  of  Modern  Europe, 

5.  After  Odoieer,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  the  Her'  uli,  had  con- 
quered Italy,  he  divided  one  third  of  the  ample  estates  of  the  nobles 

u.  th«  mom-  among  his  followers;  but  although  he  retained <tke  gov- 

about  of    ernment  in  his  own  hands,  he  allowed  the  ancient  forms 

tarn  hbr'ull  of  adjumiatnttion  to  remain ;  the  senate  continued  to  sit, 

as  usual ;  and  after  seven  years  the  oowdsfaip  was  restored;  while 
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none  of  the  municipal  or  provincial  authorities  ware 
06V>aoer  made  some  attempts  to  restore  agriculture  m  theprovmoes; 
bat  still  Italy  presented  a  sad  project  of  misery  and  desolation. 
After  a  duration  of  fourteen  yean,  the  feeble  monarchy  of  the 
Her'  uli  was  overthrown,  by  the  Oa'  trogoth  king,  Theod'  orio,  who, 
disregarding  hie  plighted  frith,  caused  hia  royal  captive,  OdoAcer,  to 
be  assassinated  at  the  close  of  a  conciliatory  banquet.  (A.  D.  493.) 
&  Theod'orio,  the  first  of  the  Oa' trogoth  kingB  of  Italy,  had 
been  brought  up  as  a  hostage  at  the  court  of  Constantinople.  At 
times  the  friend,  the  ally,  and  the  enemy  of  the  imbecile 
monarchs  of  the  Eastern  empire,  he  restored  peace  to 


Italy,  and  a  degree  of  prosperity  unusual  under  the  «*  os'mo- 
sway  of  the  barbarian  conquerors.  Like  Odoaoer,  he  in*  00TBA> 
deiged  his  Roman  subjects  in  the  retention  ^of  their  ancient  laws, 
mngnagft,  and  magistrates;  and  employed  them  chiefly  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  government;  while  to  his  rude  Gothk  followers  he 
confided  the  defence  of  the  State ;  and  by  giving  them  lands  which 
they  were  to  hold  on  the  tenure  of  military  service,  he  endeavored 
to  unite  in  them  the  domestic  habits  of  the  cultivator,  with  the  ex- 
erases  and  discipline  of  the  soldier. 

7.  Theod'orio  encouraged  improvements  in  agriculture,  revived 
the  spirit  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  greatly  increased  the 
population  of  his  kingdom,  which,  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  embraced 
nearly  a  million  of  the  barbarians,  many  of  whom,  however,  were 
soldiers  of  fortune  and  adventurers  who  had  flocked  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding barbarous  nations  to  share  the  riches  and  glory  which 
Theod'orio  had  won.  Theod'orio  reigned  thirty-three  years;  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  his  kingdom  occupied  not  only  Sicily  and 
Italy,  but  also  Lower  Gaul,  and  the  old  Roman  provinces  between 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Danube.  If  he  had  had  a  son  to 
whom  he  might  have  transmitted  his  dominions,  his  Gothic  suceea* 
eon  would  probably  have  had  the  honor  of  restoring  &e  empire  of 
the  West;  but  on  his  death,  (A  D.  526)  the  two  nations  of  the  Os- 
trogoths and  the  Vis*  jgrths  were  again  divided ;  and  the  reign  ef 
the  Great  Theod'  orio  passed  like  a  brilliant  meteor,  leaving  no  per* 
manent  impression  of  its  glory. 

a  Seven  Os'  trogoth  kings  succeeded  Theod'orio  on  the  throne 
of  Italy  during  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years.  Nearly  eU  met 
with  a  violent  death,  and  were  constantly  engaged  in  a  war  With 
Justin' ian,  emperor  of  the  East,  who  finally  succeeded  in  reducing 
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Italy  under  bis  dominion.  The  reign  of  that  monarch  is  the  most 
brilliant  period  in  the  history  of  the  Eastern  empire ;  and  as  it  fol- 
lows immediately  after  the  career  of  Theod'  oric.  in  the  West,  and 
embraces  all  that  is  interesting  in  the  history  of  the  period  which  it 
occupies,  we  pass  here  to  a  brief  surrey  of  its  annals. 

9.  The  year  after  the  death  of  Theod'  oric,  Justin'  ian  succeeded 
it  thb  ki*  uncle  Justin*  on  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  empire. 
bra  of      His  reign  is  often  alluded  to  in  history  as  the  "  Era  of 

/UwUI  uM'  Jus'tinian."  On  his  accession  he  found  the  kingdom 
torn  by  domestic  factions ;  hordes  of  barbarians  menaced  the  fron- 
tiers, and  often  advanced  from  the  Danube  three  hundred  miles  into 
the  country;  and  during  the  first  five  years  of  his  reign  he  waged  an 
expensive  and  unprofitable  war  with  the  Persians.  The  conclusion 
of  this  war,  by  the  purchase  of  a  peace  at  a  costly  price,  enabled 
Justin'  ian,  who  was  extremely  ambitious  of  military  fame,  to  torn  his 
arms  to  the  conquest  of  distant  provinces. 

10.  Justin'  ian  never  led  his  armies  in  person ;  and  his  troops  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  barbarian  mercenaries — Scythians,  Persians,  Her'uli, 
Van' dais,  and  Gkiths,  and  a  small  number  of  Thracians :  the  citizens 
of  the  empire  had  long  been  forbidden,  under  preceding  emperors. 
to  carry  arms, — a  short-sighted  policy  which  Justin'  ian's  timidity 
and  jealousy  led  him  to  adopt :  and  so  little  of  military  spirit  re- 
mained among  the  people,  that  they  were  not  only  incapable  of  fight* 
ing  in  the  open  field,  but  formed  a  very  inadequate  defence  for  the 
ramparts  of  their  oities.  Under  these  circumstances,  with  but  a 
small  body  of  regular  troops,  and  without  an  active  militia  from 
which  to  recruit  his  armies,  the  military  successes  of  Justin'  ian  are 
among  the  difficult  problems  of  the  age. 

1 1.  Africa,  still  ruled  by  the  Van*lkls,  first  attracted  the  military 
ambition  of  Justin'  ian,  although  his  designs  of  conquest  were  eon- 
coaled  under  the  pretence  of  restoring  to  the  Van'dal  throne  its 
legitimate  successor,  of  the  race  of  the  renowned  Gen'  seric.  The 
first  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Belisirius,  the  greatest  gen- 
eral of  his  age,  numbering  only  ten  thousand  foot  soldiers  and  five 
thousand  horsemen,  landed,  in  September  533,  about  five  days1  jour- 
ney to  the  south  of  Carthage,  The  Africans,  who  were  still  called 
Romans,  long  oppressed  by  their  Van'  dal  conquerors,  hailed  Belisi- 
rius  as  a  deliverer;  and  Gel'imer,  the  Van'dal  king,  who  ruled  over 
eight  or  nine  millions  of  subjects,  and  who  could  muster  eighty  thou- 
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i  warriors1  of  his  own  nation,  found  himself  suddenly  alone  with 
his  Van' dais  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population.  Twice  Gel'imer 
was  routed  in  battle;  and  before  the  end  of  November  Africa  was 
oonquered,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Van7  dais  destroyed.  Gel'  iiner 
himself,  having  capitulated,  was  removed  to  -Galatia;  where  ample 
possessions  were  given  him,  and  where  he  was  allowed  to  grow  old  in 
peace,  surrounded  by  his  friends  and  kindred,  and  a  few  faithful  fol- 
lowers. The  bravest  of  the  Van'  dais  enlisted  in  the  armies  of  Jus- 
tin'ian;  and  ere  long  the  remainder  of  the  Van'  dal  nation  in  Africa, 
being  involved  in  the  convulsions  that  followed,  entirely  disappeared. 

12.  Justin'  ian  next  projected  the  conquest  of  the  Gothic  empire 
of  Italy,  and  its  dependencies ;  and  in  the  year  535  Belisarius  land- 
ed in  Sicily  at  the  head  of  a  small  army  of  seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men.  In  the  first  campaign  he  subdued  that  island :  in  the 
second  year  he  advanced  yto  southern  Italy,  where  the  old  Roman 
population  welcomed  him  with  joy,  and  the  Goths  found  themselves 
as  .unfavorably  situated  as  the  Van' dab  had  been  in  Africa;  but, 
deposing  their  weak  prince,  they  raised  Vit'iges  to  the  throne,  who 
was  a  great  general  and  a  worthy  rival  of  Belisarius.  The  latter 
gained  possession  of  Rome,  (Dec.  536,)  where  for  more  than  a  year 
he  was  besieged  by  the  Goths ;  and  although  he  made  good  his  de- 
fence, almost  the  entire  population  of  the  city  in  the  meantime  per 
mhed  by  famine. 

13.  Vit'iges  himself  was  next  besieged  in  Raven' na,  and  was 
finally  forced  to  surrender  the  place,  and  yield  himself  prisoner. 
(Dec,  539.)  He  was  deeply  indebted  to  the  generosity  of  Justin'  ian, 
who  allowed  him  to  pass  his  days  in  affluence  in  Constantinople 
The  jealousy  of  Justin'  ian,  however,  having  recalled  Belisarius  from 
Italy,  in  a  few  years  the  Goths  recovered  their  sway;  butitwasover 
a  country  almost  deserted  of  its  inhabitants.  At  length,  in  the  year 
552,  Justin'  ian  formed  in  Italy  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
which  he  placed  under  the  command  of  the  eunuch  Kar7  ses,  who 
unexpectedly  proved  to  be  an  able  general  In  the  following  year 
the  last  of  the  Os'trogoth  kings  was  slain  in  battle,  and  the  empire 
of  Justin'  ian  was  extended  over  the  deserted  wastes  of  the  once  fer- 
tile and  populous  Italy.    (A.  D.  554.) 

14.  In  the  Bast,  Justin' ian  was  involved  in  a  second  war  with 
Chosroes,  or  Nashirvan,  the  most  celebrated  Persian  monarch  of  tho 

L  Gibbon,  UL.  63,  aays  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand ;  and  Sismondl,  Fall  of  the  Roman 
LStl,  has  the  aame  Bomber,  flee  the  correction  la  Mflman4*  Note*  to  Gibbon. 

a  16 
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Sassanid  dynasty.  Hostilities  were  carried  oh  during  sixteen  yean 
(A.  D.  540 — 556)  with  unrelenting  obstinacy  on  both  aides ;  bat  after 
a  prodigious  waste  of  human  life,  the  frontiers  of  the  two  empires 
remained  nearly  the  same  as  they  were  before  the  war.  When  Jus- 
tin7 ian  was  nearly  eighty  years  of  age  he  was  again  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  services  of  his  old  general  Belisarius,  not  less  aged 
than  himself,  to  repel  an  invasion  of  the  barbarians  who  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  very  gates  of  Constantinople.  At  the  head  of  a  small 
band  of  veterans,  who  in  happier  years  had  shared  his  toils,  he  drove 
back  the  enemy;  but  the  applauses  of  the  people  again  excited  the 
jealousy  and  fears  of  the  ungrateful  monarch,  who,  charging  his 
faithful  servant  with  aspiring  to  the  empire,  caused  his  eyes  to  be 
torn  out,  and  his  whole  fortune  to  be  confiscated;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  general  who  had  conquered  two  kingdoms,  was  to  be  seen  blind, 
and  led  by  a  child,  going  about  with  a  wooden  cup  in  his  hand  to  so- 
licit charity.  Justin' ian  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  after  a 
reign  of  more  than  thirty-eight  years.  (Nov.  565.)  The  character 
of  Justin'  ian  was  a  compound  of  good  and  bad  qualities;  for  al- 
though personally  inclined  to  justice,  he  often  overlooked,  through 
weakness,  the  injustice  of  others,  and  was  in  a  great  measure  ruled 
during  the  first  half  of  his  reign  by  his  wife  Theodora,  an  unprin- 
cipled woman,  under  whose  orders  many  acts  of  oppression  and 
cruelty  were  committed. 

15.  The  reign  of  Justin' ian  forms  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  He  was  the  last  Byzantine  emperor  who,  by  his 
dominion  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  reunited  in  some  measure  the 
two  principal  portions  of  the  empire  of  the  Caesars.  But  his  exten- 
sive conquests  were  not  his  chief  glory :  the  brightest  ornament  of 
his  reign,  which  has  immortalized  his  memory,  is  his  famous  compi- 
lation of  the  Roman  laws,  known  as  the  "  Pandects  and  Code  of 
Justin'  ian."  "  The  vain  titles  of  the  victories  of  Justin'  ian,"  says 
Gibbon,  u  are  crumbled  into  dust :  but  the  name  of  the  legislator 
is  inscribed  on  a  fair  and  everlasting  monument"  To  a  commission 
of  ten  emiment  lawyers,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Trib6nian,  Jus- 
tin' ian  assigned  the  task  of  reducing  into  a  uniform  and  consistent 
code,  the  vast  mass  of  the  laws  of  the  Roman  empire;  and  after  this 
had  been  completed,  to  another  commission  of  seventeen,  at  the 
head  of  which  also  was  Tribonian,  was  assigned  the  more  difficult 
work  of  searching  out  the  scattered  monuments  of  ancient  jurispm 
dence,— of  collecting  and  putting  in  order  whatever  was  useful  in 
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the  books  of  former  jurisconsults,  and  of  extracting  the  true  spirit 
of  the  laws  from  questions,  disputes,  conjectures,  and  judicial  de- 
cisions of  the  Roman  civilians.  This  celebrated  work,  containing 
the  immense  store  of  the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  after  being  lost  during 
several  centuries  of  the  Dark  Ages,  was  accidentally  brought  to  light 
in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  contributed  greatly  tc 
the  revival  of  civilisation ;  and  the  digest  which  Gibbon  has  mad* 
of  it  is  now  received  as  the  text  book  on  civil  Law  in  some  of  the 
universities  of  Europe* 

16.  The  history  of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  empire,  during  several 
centuries  after  Justin'  ian,  is  so  extremely  complicated,  and  its  an- 
nals so  obscure  and  devoid  of  interest,  that  we  pass  them  by,  for  sub- 
jects of  greater  importance.  Three  years  after  the  death  of  Justin'- 
ian,  Italy  underwent  another  revolution.  In  the  year  568,  the  whole 
Lombard  nation,  comprising  the  fiercest  and  bravest  of  the  Germanic 
tribes,  led  by  their  king  Alboin,  and  aided  by  twenty  thousand  Sax- 
ons, descended  from  the  eastern  Alps,  and  at  once  took  possession 
of  northern  Italy,  which,  from  them,  is  called  Lombardy.  The 
Lombard  monarchy,  thus  established,  lasted,  under  twenty-one  kings, 
during  a  period  of  little  more  than  two  centuries. 

17.  As  the  Lombards  advanced  into  the  country,  the  inhabitants 
shut  themselves  up  in  the  walled  cities,  many  of  which,      y  THB 
after  enduring  sieges,  and  experiencing  the  most  dread-    lombabd 
fed  calamities,  were  compelled  to  surrender;  but  the  MOWAR0HY- 
Lombard  dominion  never  embraced  the  whole  peninsula.      The 
Islands  in  the  upper  end  of  the  Adriat'  ic,  embracing  the  Venetian 
League,  the  country  immediately  surrounding  Haven'  na,  together 
with  Borne,  Naples,  and  a  few  other  cities,  remained  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  emperors,  or  were  at  times  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  rule.     The  Lombards  were  ruder  and  fiercer  than 
the  Goths  who  preceded  them ;  and  they  at  first  proved  to  the  Ital- 
ians fur  harder  task-masters  than  any  of  the  previous  invaders ;  but 
the  change  from  a  wandering  life  exerted  an  influence  favorable 
to  their  civilisation ;  and  their  laws,  considered  as  those  of  a  barba- 
rous people,  exhibited  a  considerable  degree  of  wisdom  and  equality. 

18.  The  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  towards  the  close 
of  the  sixth  century,  exhibits  the  first  interval  of  partial  repose  that 
had  fallen  upon  Western  Europe  since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
empire.    Some  degree  of  quiet  was  now  settling  upon  Italy  under 
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the  role  of  the  Lombard  kings:  the  Goths  were  ooneoHdating  their 
power  in  Spain :  a  stable  monarchy  was  gradually  rising  in  Prince, 
from  the  union  of  the  Gallic  tribes ;  and  the  Saxons  had  firmly  es- 
tablished themselves  in  the"  south  of  Britain.  The  only  events  in 
the  East  that  attract  our  notice  consist  of  a  series  of  wars  between 
the  Greek  emperors  and  the  Persians,  during  which  period,  if  we  are 
to  rely  upon  doubtful  narratives  which  wear  the  air  of  fables,  at  one 
time  all  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Eastern  empire  were  conquered 
by  the  Persians;  and  subsequently,  the  whole  of  Persia,  to  the 
frontiers  of  India,  was  conquered  by  the  monarch*  of  the  Eastern 
empire.  Eventually  the  two  empires  appear  to  have  become  equally 
exhausted ;  and  when  peace  was  restored  (A.  D.  628)  the  ancient 
boundaries  were  recognised  by  both  parties. 

19.  But  while  a  degree  of  comparative  repose  was  settling  upon 
Europe,  a  night  of  darkness,  owing  to  the  absenoe  of  all  reliable 
documents,  rests  upon  its  history,  down  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
"  A  century  and  a  half  passed  away,"  says  Sismondi,  "  during  which 
we  possess  nothing  concerning  the  whole  empire  of  the  West,  except 
dates  and  conjectures."*  This  obscurity  lasts  until  a  new  and  unex- 
pected light  breaks  in  from  Arabia ;  when  a  nation  of  shepherda  and 
robbers  appears  as  the  depository  of  letters  which  had  been  allowed 
to  escape  from  the  guardianship  of  every  civilised  people. 

20.  Turning  from  the  .darkness  which  shrouds  European  history 
in  the  seventh  century,  we  next  proceed  to  trace  the  remarkable  rise 
and  establishment  of  the  power  of  the  Saracens.    In  the  parched 

vr.  ras  BandJ»  md*  *n  g****  P*rt>  desert  Arabia,  a  country 
SAEAcm.    nearly  four  times  the  extent  of  France,  the  hardy  Arab, 

empire.  Qf  aQ  original  „£  unmixed  race,  had  dwelt  from  time 
immemorial,  in  a  constant  struggle  with  nature,  and  enjoying  all  the 
wild  freedom  of  the  rudest  patriarchal  state.  The  descendants  of 
Ishmael — the  "wild  man  of  the  desert" — have  always  been  free,  and 
such  they  will  ever  remain ;  an  effect,  at  once,  of  their  local  position; 
and,  as  many  believe,  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy;  and  although  a 
few  of  the  frontier  cities  of  Arabia  have  been  at  times  temporarily 
subjected  by  the  surrounding  nations,  Arabia,  as  a  country,  is  the  only 
land  in  all  antiquity  that  never  bowed  to  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  conqueror. 

2 1 .  The  ancient  religion  of  the  Arabs  was  Sabaisnt,  or  star-worship, 
which  assumed  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  was  corrupted  by  adora- 
tion of  a  vast  number  of  images,  which  were  supposed  to  have  t 
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mysterious  affinity  to  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  Arabs  had  seven 
temples  dedicated  to  the  seven  planets :  some  tribes  exclusively  re- 
vered the  moon,  others  the  dog  star :  Judaism*  was  embraced  by  a 
lew  tribes,  Christianity  by  some,  and  the  Magian  idolatry1  of  Persia 
by  others.  So  completely  free  was  Arabia,  each  sect  or  tribe  being 
independent,  that  absolute  toleration  necessarily  existed ;  and  numer- 
ous refugee  sects  that  fled  from  the  persecution  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors, found  in  the  wild  wastes  of  that  country  a  quiet  asylum. 

22.  About  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  Mahom'et  or 
Moham'med,  an  Arabian  impostor,  descended  from  the  Sabaean 
priests  of  Mecca,  where  was  the  chief  temple  of  the  Sabaean  idola- 
try, began  to  preach  a  new  religion  to  his  countrymen.  He  repre- 
sented to  them  the  incoherence  and  grossness  of  their  religious  rites, 
and  called  upon  them  to  abandon  their  frail  idols,  and  to  acknowl- 
edge and  adore  the  One  true  God, — the  invisible,  all  good,  and  all- 
powerful  ruler  of  the  universe.  Acknowledging  the  authenticity 
both  of  the  Jewish  scriptures  and  the  Christian  revelation,  he  pro- 
fessed to  restore  the  true  and  primitive  faith,  as  it  had  been  in  the 
days  of  the  patriarchs  and  the  prophets,  from  Adam  to  the  Messiah. 

23.  Like  Numa  of  old,  Mahom'  et  sought  to  give  to  the  doctrines 
which  he  taught  the  sanction  of  inspired  origin  and  miraculous  ap- 
proval ;  and  as  the  nymph  Egeria  was  the  ministering  goddess  of  the 
former,  so  the  angel  Gabriel  was  the  declared  medium  of  divine 
communication  with  the  latter.     During  a  period  of  twenty-three 

L  The  MAfian  tfsfs**  constated  of  the  religious  belief  and  worship  prodded  owr  by  the 
Magian  priesthood,  who  comprised,  originally,  one  of  the  six  tribes  into  which  the  nation  of 
Ike  Medea  was  divided.  The  JsTaf<,oruwlae  men,"  had  not  only  religion,  but  the  higher 
bsasMhesof  all  learning  also,  in  their  charge ;  and  they  practised  different  sorts  of  divination, 
astrology,  and  enchantment,  for  the  purpose  of  disclosing  the  future,  influencing  the  present, 
and  eaBJng  the  past  to  their  akL  Bo  famous  were  they  that  their  name  has  been  applied  to  aB 
osdersof  magiehuM  and  enchanters.  Zoroas'  ter,  who  la  supposed  to  hare  lived  about  the 
seventh  century  before  Christ,  reformed  the  Magian  religion,  and  remodelled  the  priesthood  ; 
and  by  some  be  is  considered  the  founder  of  the  order. 

The  Magian  priests  taught  that  the  gods  are  the  spiritual  essences  of  Are,  earth,  and  water,— 
that  there  are  two  antagonistic  powers  in  nature,  the  one  aooompUshing  good  designs,  the  other 
•ril  j— that  each  of  these  shall  subdue  and  be  subdued  by  turns,  for  six  thousand  years,  but 
tast,  at  last,  through  the  intervention  of  the  still  higher  and  Supreme  Being,  the  evil  principle 
eheH  perish,  and  men  shall  lire  in  happiness,  neither  needing  food,  nor  yielding  a  shadow. 

The  great  influence  of  the  Magi  is  wen  illustrated  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  where  NebucfaaoV 
neuxar  invoked  the  aid  of  the  different  classes  of  their  order-magicians,  astrologers,  sorcerers, 
mjfsatfi— p  ud  aootheayera.  In  the  time  of  the  Saviour,  the  Magian  system  was  not  extinct, 
aw  we  have  evidence  of  In  the  allusion  made  to  Simon  Magus,  who  boasted  himself  to  be 
«some  great  one."    (Acts,  vlil.  »-xm.  ft,  fcc) 

a.  By  the  term  J«latra  is  meant  me  religious  rites  and  doctrines  of  the  Jews,  as 
r  of  Moses. 
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years  occasional  revelations,  as  circumstances  required,  are  said  to 
have  been  made  to  the  Prophet,  who  was  consequently  never  at  a 
loss  for  authority  to  justify  his  conduct  to  his  followers,  or  for  author- 
itative counsel  in  any  emergency.  These  revelations,  carefully  treas- 
ured up  in  the  memories  of  the  faithful,  or  committed  to  writing  by 
amanuenses,  (for  the  Moslems  boast  that  the  founder  of  their  religion 
could  neither  read  nor  write,)  were  collected  together  two  years  after 
the  death  of  the  Prophet,  and  published  as  the  Koran,  or '  Moham'* 
medan  Bible. 

24.  The  materials  of  the  Koran  are  borrowed  chiefly  from  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  and  from  the  legends,  traditions, 
and  fables  of  Arabian  and  Persian  mythology.  The  two  great 
points  of  Moslem  faith  are  embraced  in  the  declaration — "  There  ii 
but  one  God,  and  Mahom'  et  is  his  prophet."  The  other  prominent 
points  of  the  Moslem  creed  are  the  belief  in  absolute  predestina 
tion, — the  existence  and  purity  of  angels, — the  resurrection  of  the 
body, — a  general  judgment,  and  the  final  salvation  of  all  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Prophet,  whatever  be  their  sins.  Wicked  Moslems  are 
to  expiate  their  crimes  during  different  periods  of  suffering,  not  to 
exceed  seven  thousand  yoars ;  but  infidel  contemners  of  the  Koran 
are  to  be  doomed  to  an  eternity  of  woe.  A  minute  and  appalling 
description  is  given  of  the  place  and  mode  of  torment, — a  vast  re- 
ceptacle, full  of  smoke  and  darkness,  dragged  forward  with  roaring 
noise  and  fury  by  seventy  thousand  angels,  through  the  opposite  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  while  the  unhappy  objects  of  wrath  are  tor- 
mented by  the  hissing  of  numerous  reptiles,  and  the  scourges  of 
hideous  demons,  whose  pastime  is  cruelty  and  pain.  The  Moslem 
paradise  is  all  that  an  Arab  imagination  can  paint  of  sensual  felici- 
ty ; — grove^  rivulets,  flowers,  perfumes,  and  fruits  of  every  variety 
to  charm  the  senses ;  while,  to  every  other  conceivable  delight,  sev- 
enty-two damsels  of  immortal  youth  and  dazzling  beauty  are  assigned 
to  minister  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  humblest  of  the  faithful.  The 
promise  to  every  faithful  follower  of  the  Prophet,  of  an  unlimited 
indulgence  of  the  corporeal  propensities,  constitutes  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Moham7  medan  religion.  The  predestinarian  doctrine 
of  Mahom7  et  led  his  followers  towards  fatalism,  and  exercised  a 
marked  influence  upon  their  lives,  and  especially  upon  their  warlike 
character ;  for  as  it  taught  them  that  the  hour  of  death  is  determined 
beforehand,  it  inspired  them  with  an  indifference  to  danger,  and  gave 
ft  permanent  security  to  their  bravery.    Mahom'  et  promised  to  those 
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of  his  followers  who  fell  in  battle  an  immediate  admission  to  the  joys 
of  paradise.  The  practical  part  of  the  new  religion  consisted  of 
prayer  five  times  a  day,  and  frequent  ablutions  of  the  whole  body, 
alms,  fastings,  and  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.1  Tradition  asserts  that 
Mahom'  et  confirmed  by  miracles  the  truth  of  his  religion ;  and  a 
mysterious  hint  in  the  Koran  has  been  converted,  by  the  traditionists, 
into  a  circumstantial  legend  of  a  nocturnal  journey  through  the  seven 
heavens,  in  which  Mahom'  et  conversed  familiarly  with  Adam,  Moses, 
and  the  prophets,  and  even  with  Deity  himself. 

25.  It  was  in  the  year  609,  when  Mahom'  et  was  already  forty 
years  old,  that  he  began  to  preach  his  new  doctrine  at  Mecca.  His 
first  proselytes  were  made  in  his  own  family ;  but  by  the  people  his 
pretensions  were  long  treated  with  ridicule ;  and  at  the  end  of  thir- 
teen years  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Mecca  to  save  his  life.  (A.  D. 
622.)  This  celebrated  flight,  called  the  Hegira,  is  the  grand  era  of 
the  Moham'  medan  religion. 

26.  Repairing  to  Yatreb,  the  name  of  which  he  changed  to  Medi- 
na,9 (or  Medinet  el  Nebbi,  the  city  of  the  Prophet,)  he  was  there  re- 
ceived by  a  large  band  of  converts  with  every  demonstration  of  joy ; 
and  soon  the  whole  city  acknowledged  him  as  its  leader  and  prophet. 
Mahomet  now  declared  that  the  empire  of  his  religion  was  to  be  es- 
tablished by  the  sword :  every  day  added  to  the  number  of  his  prose- 
lytes, who,  formed  into  warlike  and  predatory  bands,  scoured  the 
desert  in  quest  of  plunder ;  and  after  experiencing  many  successes 
and  several  defeats,  Mahom' et,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Hegira, 
with  scarcely  a  shadow  of  opposition,  made  himself  master  of  Mecca, 
whose  inhabitants  swore  allegiance  to  him  as  their  temporal  and 
spiritual  prince.  "The  conquest  or  voluntary  submission  of  the  rest 
of  Arabia  soon  followed,  and  at  the  period  of  Mahom'  et's  last  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  the  year  of 
his  death,  a  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  Mussulmen*  marched 
under  his  banner.     (A.  D.  632.) 

L  M0cc&,  the  birth-place  of  Mahom*  et,  and  the  great  centre  of  attraction  to  all  pilgrims  of 
the  Moham'  medan  faith,  is  in  western  Arabia,  about  forty  miles  east  from  the  Red  Sea. 
Formerly  the  concourse  of  pilgrims  to  the  tt  holy  city"  was  immense ;  but  the  taste  for  pil- 
grimages is  now  rapidly  declining  throughout  the  Moham'  medan  world. 

8.  Medina  is  situated  in  western  Arabia,  one  hundred  miles  north-east  from  Its  port  of  Yemljo 
on  the  Red  Sea,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  north  from  Mecca,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  w  fill 
•bout  forty  feet  high,  flanked  by  thirty  towers.  It  is  now  chiefly  important  as  being  in  posses, 
aion  of  the  tomb  containing  the  remains  of  the  prophet. 

a.  The  word  Mussulman^  which  is  used  to  designate  a  follower  of  Mahom'  et,  tlgniSes,  In 
ft*  Turkish  language,  "a  true  believer." 
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27.  Mahom'  et  died  without  having  formed  any  organised  govern- 
ment for  the  empire  which  he  had  so  speedily  established ;  and  al- 
though religious  enthusiasm  supplied,  to  his  immediate  followers,  the 
place  of  legislation,  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  soon  began  to  relapse 
into  their  ancient  idolatries.  The  union  of  the  military  chiefs  of  the 
Prophet  alone  saved  the  tottering  fabric  of  Moslem  faith  from  dis- 
solution. Abubekr,  the  first  believer  in  Mahom'  et's  mission,  was 
declared  lieutenant  or  caliph;  and  the  victories  of  his  general 
Khaled,  surnamed  "  the  sword  of  God,"  over  the  apostate  tribes,  in  a 
few  months  restored  religious  unity  to  Arabia. 

23.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Saracens1  needed  employment ;  and  pre- 
parations were  made  to  invade  the  Byzantine  and  Persian  empires, 
both  of  which,  from  the  long  and  desolating  wars  that  had  raged 
between  them,  had  sunk  into  the  most  deplorable  weakness.  Khaled 
advanced  into  Persia  and  conquered  several  cities  near  the  ruins  of 
Babylon,  when  he  was  recalled,  and  sent  to  join  Abu  Obeidah,  who 
had  marched  upon  Syria,  Palmyra  submitted :  the  governor  of  Bos- 
rah3  turned  both  traitor  and  Mussulman,  and  opened  the  gates  of  the 
city  to  the  invaders ;  Damascus  was  attacked,  besieged,  and  finally 
one  part  of  the  city  was  carried  by  storm  at  the  moment  that  an- 
other portion  had  capitulated.  (Aug.  3d,  634.)  Abubekr  died  the 
very  day  the  city  was  taken,  and  Omar  succeeded  to  the  Caliphate. 

29.  The  fall  of  Ernes' saff  and  Baalbec'  or  Heliop'olis,  soon  fol- 

1.  The  word  Saracen,  from  sara, "  a  desert,"  means  an  Arabian. 

2.  Boirak,  was  fifty  miles  south  from  Damascus,  and  eighty  miles  north-east  from  Jensaten* 
Though  now  almost  deserted,  the  whole  town  and  Its  enrtrons  are  covered  with  pillaiseai 
other  ruins  of  the  finest  workmanship.  It  Is  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture.  In  Jeremiah, 
xlix.  13,  we  read, "  For  I  hare  sworn  by  myself,  salth  the  Lord,  that  Boarah  shall  beoome  • 
desolation,  a  reproach,  a  waste,  and  a  curse."    (Map  No.  VI.) 

3.  Ernes1  *a,  now  J5Tes»«,  a  dty  of  Syria,  was  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Oron'tes,  now  Ihs 
Aoszy,  eighty-fire  miles  north-east  from  Damascus.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  Roman  em- 
peror Elagabalus.    (Map  No.  VI.) 

4.  Baalbec,  or  HeUop'  oils,— the  former  a  Syrian  and  the  latter  a  Greek  word— both  meanlflf 
t'.io  "  city  of  the  sua,"  was  a  largo  and  splendid  city  of  Syria,  forty  miles  north-west  from  Da* 
mascus,  and  about  thirty-five  miles  from  the  Mediterranean.  The  remains  of  ancient  architec- 
tural grandeur  In  Baal  bee  are  more  extensive  than  in  any  other  city  of  Syria,  Palmyra  excepted, 
J*,  is  believed  that  Baal-Ath,  built  by  Solomon  In  Lebanon,  (3.  Ghron.  rili. «,)  was  identical  with 
Fool-Boc  While  under  the  Roman  power  It  was  famed  for  Its  wealth  and  splendor ;  and  tbs 
terms  of  its  surrender  to  the  Saracens  sufficiently  attest  Its  great  resources  at  that  period  *- 
two  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  four  thousand  ounces  of  silver,  two  thousand  silken  vests,  sod 
one  thousand  swords,  besides  those  of  the  garrison,  being  the  price  demanded  and  paid  to  pre- 
serve it  from  plunder.  Although  repeatedly  sacked  and  dismantled,  yet  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  channels  of  commerce  are  the  principal  causes  of  its  decay ;  and,  judging 
from  Its  decline  during  the  last  century,— from  five  thousand  inhabitants  to  less  than  two  huo- 
dred,— probably  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when,  like  many  other  Eastern  cities,  it  wlu  eausto 
be  inhabited.    (Map  No.  VI.) 
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lowed  that  of  Damascus.  Herac'  lius,  the  Byzantine  emperor,  made 
one  great  effort  to  save  Syria,  but  on  the  banks  of  the  Yermouk1  his 
beet  generals  were  defeated  by  Khaled  with  a  loss  of  seventy  thousand 
soldiers,  who  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  (Nov.  636.)  Jerusalem, 
after  a  siege  of  four  months,  capitulated  to  Omar,  who  caused  the 
ground  on  which  had  stood  the  temple  of  Solomon  to  be  cleared  of 
its  rubbish,  and  prepared  for  the  foundation  of  a  mosque,  which  still 
bears  the  name  of  the  Caliph.  The  reduction  of  Aleppo1  and  An- 
tioch,  six  years  after  the  first  Saracen  invasion,  completed  the  con- 
quest  of  Syria,     (A.  D.  638.) 

30.  In  the  meantime  the  conquest  of  Persia  had  been  followed 
up  by  other  Saracen  generals.  In  the  same  year  that  witnessed  the 
battle  of  Yermouk,  the  Persians  and  Saracens  fought  on  the  plains 
of  Cadesiah*  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  on  record.  Seven  thousand 
fire  hundred  Saracens  and  one  hundred  thousand  Persians  are  said 
to  have  fallen.  The  fate  of  Persia  was  determined,  although  the 
Persian  monarch  kept  together  some  time  longer  the  wrecks  of  his 
empire,  but* he  was  finally  slain  in  the  year  651,  and  with  him  ex- 
pired the  second  Persian  dynasty,  that  of  the  Sassan'  id®.4 

31.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Cadesiah,  Omar  intrusted  to  his  lieu* 


1.  The  Tarn***,  the  Hleromax  of  the  Greek*,  Is  a  river  that  empties  into  the  Jordan  from 
the  east,  seventy-five  mllee  south-west  from  Damascus.    (Map  No.  VL) 

ft,  Aleppo,  in  northern  Syria,  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  miles  north-east  from  Damascus, 
sad  flfty-ovc  miles  east  from  Antlocb.  It  is  surrounded  by  massive  wails  thirty-feet  high  and 
twenty  broad.  It  was  once  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  oommnnicaUng  with  Persia  and 
India  by  way  of  Bagdad,  and  with  Arabia  and  Egypt  by  way  of  Damascus ;  but  the  discovery 
of  a  passage  to  India  by  way  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  ils  greatness, 
snd  It  la  now  little  more  than  a  shadow  of  its  former  self . 

2.  OuUsUk  was  on  the  borders  of  the  Syrian  desert,  sonm-west  from  Babylon. 

4.  The  overthrow  of  the  last  of  the  great  Persian  dynasties  is  an  appropriate  point  for  a  brief 
review  of  Persian  history. 

ft  has  been  staled  that,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  monarchy  by  Alexander  the  Great* 
Asia  continued  to  be  a  theatre  of  wars  waged  by  his  ambitious  suooessera,  until  Seleucna, 
about  the  year  307  before  our  era,  established  bhnself  securely  in  possession  of  the  countries 
between  the  Euphrates,  the  Indus,  and  the  Oxus,  and  thus  founded  the  empire  of  the  fMeteVe, 
This  empire  continued  undisturbed  until  the  year  850  B.  CL,  when  the  Parthian*,  under  Aramc*^ 
revolted,  and  established  the  Parthian  empire  of  the  Ar—c'  idm.  The  Parthian  empire  at 
tamed  tta  highest  grandeur  in  the  reign  of  ns  sixth  monarch,  Mithridates  L,  who  carried  his 
anna  even  farther  than  Alexander  .himself.  The  descendants  of  Arseces  ruled  until  A.  D.  Stt» 
a  period  of  480  yean,  when  the  last  prince  of  that  family  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
AT  desmr  Bab'  Igan,  a  revolted  Persian  noble  of  the  family  of  Sassan,  who  thus  became  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassan'  idm.  The  period  of  nearly  five  centuries  between  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  reign  of  Ar'  deshlr,  is  nearly  a  blank  in  Eastern  history ; 
and  what  little  is  known  of  it  is  obtained  from  the  pages  of  Roman  writers.  No  connected 
«.— k^> h*  account  of  this  period  can  be  given.  The  dynasty  of  the  Sassan'  Idas  continued  until 
San  overthrow  of  the  Persian  hosts  on  the  plains  of  Cadesiah,  when  the  religion  of  Zoroaster 
gave  fines  to  the  triumph  of  the  Mussulman  faith. 
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tenant  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  then  forming  a  part  of  the  Byzantine 
or  Greek  empire.  Peleu'sium,1  after  a  month's  siege,  opened  to  the 
Saracens  the  entrance  to  the  country  (638) ;  the  Coptic  inhabitants 
of  Upper  Egypt  joined  the  invaders  against  the  Greeks ;  Memphis, 
after  a  siege  of  seven  months,  capitulated;  Alexandria  made  a 
longer  and  desperate  resistance,  but  at  length,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  640,  the  city  was  surrendered,  a  success  which  had  cost  the  be- 
siegars  twenty-three  thousand  lives.  When  Amru  asked  Omar  what 
disposition  he  should  make  of  the  famous  Alexandrian  library,  the 
caliph  replied,  "  If  these  writings  agree  with  the  Koran,  they  are  use- 
less, and  need  not  be  preserved ;  if  they  disagree,  they  are  pernicious, 
and  should  be  destroyed."  The  sentence  was  executed  with  blind 
obedience,  and  this  vast  store  of  ancient  learning  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
the  blind  fanaticism  of  an  ignorant  barbarian. a 

32.  Four  years  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  the  dagger  of  an  as- 
sassin put  an  end  to  the  life  and  reign  of  Omar.  (Nov.  6th,  644.) 
Othman,  the  early  secretary  of  Mahom'  et,  succeeded  to  the  caliphate; 
but  his  extreme  age  rendered  him  poorly  capable  of  supporting  the 
burden  laid  upon  him.  Various  sects  of  Moslem  believers  began  to 
arise  among  the  people :  contentions  broke  out  in  the  armies  ;  and 
Othman,  after  a  reign  of  eleven  years,  was  poniarded  on  his  throne, 
while  he  covered  his  heart  with  the  Koran.     (June  18th,  655.) 

33.  The  conquest  of  Cyprus  and  Rhodes,*  and  the  subjugation  of 
the  African  coast  as  far  westward  as  Tripoli,*  were  the  principal 

I.  Pelekstum,  an  Important  city  of  Egypt,  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  Peleusiac,  or  most  east* 
era  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  was  surrounded  by  marshes;  and  the  name  of  the  city  was  derived 
from  a  Greek  word  signifying  mud.  Near  its  rains  stands  a  dilapidated  castle  named  7%ua, 
the  Arabic  term  for  mire. 

9.  Rhodes,  a  celebrated  Island  In  the  Mediterranean,  Is  off  the  south-west  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  ten  miles  south  from  Gape  Volpe,  the  nearest  point  of  the  main  land.  Jta  greatest 
length  Is  forty-five  miles ;  greatest  breadth  eighteen.  The  city  of  Rhodes,  one  of  the  best  built 
and  most  magnificent  cities  of  the  ancient  world,  was  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
island.  The  celebrated  colossus  of  Rhodes,— a  brazen  statue  of  Apollo,  about  one  hundred 
and  five  feet  In  height,  and  of  the  most  admirable  proportions,— has  been  deservedly  reckoned 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world ;  but  the  assertion  that  it  stood  with  a  foot  on  each  side 
the  entrance  to  the  port,  and  that  the  largest  vessels,  under  fun  saU,  passed  between  iU  kg*  is 
an  absurd  Action,  for  which  there  Is  not  the  shadow  of  authority  in  any  ancient  writer.  The 
story  originated  with  one  Blaise  de  Vigenere,  in  the  16th  century.    (Jtf**>  No.  IV.) 

3.  Tripoli,  a  maritime  city  of  northern  Africa,  ts  west  or  the  ancient  Baroa  and  Cyrenaiea, 
and  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles  south  from  Sicily. 

a,  Slsmondi,  il.  p.  18,  distrusts  the  common  account  of  the  loss  of  the  Alexandrian  library. 
Gibbon,  voL  til.  p.  438,  says,  u  For  my  own  part,  I  am  strongly  tempted  to  deny  both  the  mot 
and  the  consequences."  But  since  Gibbon  wrote,  several  new  Moham  medan  authorities  hare 
been  adduced  to  sipport  the  common  version  of  the  story.  See  Note  to  Gibbon,  111.  522;  also 
Crichton's  Arabia,  i.  SS& 
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military  events  that  distinguished  the  reign  of  Othman ;  bat  the 
political  feuds  and  civil  wars  that  distracted  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessors, AH  and  Moawfyah,  suspended  the  progress  of  the  western 
conquests  of  the  Saracens  nearly  twenty  years  *  Gradually,  how- 
ever, the  Saracens  extended  their  dominion  over  all  northern  Africa ; 
and  in  the  year  689  one  of  their  generals  penetrated  to  the  Atlantic 
coast ;  hut  Carthage,  repeatedly  succored  from  Constantinople,  held 
out  nine  years  longer,  when  being  taken  by  storm,  it  was  finally  and 
utterly  destroyed.  From  this  epoch  northern  Africa  became  a  section 
of  the  great  Moham'  medan  empire.  All  the  Moorish  tribes,  resembling 
the  roving  Arabs  in  their  customs,  and  born  under  a  similar  climate, 
being  ultimately  reduced  to  submission,  adopted  the  language,  name, 
an<f  religion,  of  their  conquerors ;  and  at  the  present  day  they  cau 
with  difficulty  be  distinguished  from  the  Saracens. 

34.  Scarcely  had  the  conquest  of  .Africa  been  completed,  when  a 
Vis'  igothic  noble,  irritated  by  the  treatment  which  he  had  received 
from  his  sovereign,  the  tyrant  Roderic,  secretly  despatched  a  mes- 
senger to  Musa,  the  governor  of  Africa,  and  invited  the  Saracens 
into  Spain.  A  daring  Saracen,  named  Taric,  first  crossed  the  straits 
in  the  month  of  July,  710,  on  a  predatory  incursion ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  he  passed  over  again  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand 
men  and  took  possession  of  Mount  Calpe,  whose  modern  name  of 
Gibraltar  (Gibel-al-Taric,  or  Hill  of  Taric),  still  preserves  the  name 
of  the  Saracen  hero. 

35.  When  Roderic  was  informed  of  the  descent  of  the  Saracens, 
lie  sent  his  lieutenant  against  them,  with  orders  to  bind  the  pre- 
sumptuous strangers  and  oast  them  into  the  sea.  But  his  lieutenant 
was  defeated,  and  soon  afterward,  Roderic  himself  also,  who  had 
collected,  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalete,1  his  whole  army,  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  Roderic,  a  usurper  and  tyrant,  was  hated  and 
despised  by  numbers  of  his  people ;  and  during  the  battle,  which 
continued  seven  days,  a  portion  of  his  forces,  as  had  been  previously 

:  H»  QwvULku  H  a  stream  that  enters  the  harbor  of  Otdls,  about  sixty  miles  north-west 
from  Gibraltar.  The  battle  appears  to  bar©  been  fought  on  the  plains  of  tho  modern  Xeres  do 
la  Frontera,  about  ten  miles  north-west  from  Cadix.    ( Mvp  Mo.  XIII.) 

s.  Mahomet  had  promised  fetgivaneas  of  sins  to  the  first  army  which  should  besiege  the 
Bysantine  capital ;  and  no  sooner  had  Moawiyah  destroyed  his  rivals  and  established  his 
throne,  than  he  sought  to  expiate  the  gntlt  of  civil  blood  by  shedding  that  of  the  infldaU ; 
ton*  doting  ever;  summer  for  seven  years  (686—675)  a  Muasulman  army  In  vain  attacked  tho 
watte  of  Constantinople,  and  the  tide  of  oonquast  was  turned  aside  to  leek  another  c 
•to  entrance  Into  Europe. 
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arranged,  deserted  to  the  Saracens.  The  Goths  were  finally  routed 
with  immense  slaughter,  and  Roderio  avoided  a  soldier's  death  only 
to  perish  more  ignobly  in  the  waters  of  the  Guadalquiver :l  but  the 
victory  of  the  Saracens  was  purchased  at  the  expense  of  sixteen 
thousand  lives.  Most  of  the  Spanish  towns  now  submitted  without 
opposition ;  Mer'  ida,'  the  capital,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  oa- 
pitulated  with  honor ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  713  the  whole 
of  Spain,  exoept  a  solitary  corner  in  the  northern  part  of  the  penin- 
sula, was  conquered.  The  same  country,  in  a  more  savage  state,  had 
resisted,  for  two  hundred  years,  the  arms  of  the  Romans ;  and  it  re- 
quired nearly  eight  hundred  years  to  regain  it  from  the  sway  of  the 
Moors  and  Saracens. 

36.  After  the  conquest  of  Spain,  Mussulman  ambition  began*  to 
look  beyond  the  Pyrenees:'  the  disunited  Gallic  tribes  of  the 
Southern  provinces  soon  began  to  negotiate  and  to  submit;  and  in  a 
few  years  the  south  of  France,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  to 
that  of  the  Rhone,4  assumed  the  manners  and  religion  of  Arabia. 
But  these  narrow  limits  were  scorned  by  the  spirit  of  Abdelrahman, 
the  Saracen  governor  of  Spain,  who,  in  the  year  732,  entered  Gaul 
at  the  head  of  a  host  of  Moors  and  Saracens,  in  the  hope  of  adding 
to  the  faith  of  the  Koran  whatever  yet  remained  unsubdued  of  France 
or  of  Europe.  An  invasion  so  formidable  had  not  been  witnessed 
since  the  days  of  At'  tila ;  and  Abdelrahman  marked  his  route  with 
fire  and  sword ;  for  he  spared  neither  the  country  nor  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

37.  Everything  was  swept  away  by  the  overpowering  torrent,  until 
Abdelrahman  had  penetrated  to  the  very  centre  of  France,  and 

1.  The  river  Guadalquiver  (In  English  gau-dl-Qulv'-er,  to  Spanish  gwad-aKfce-veerO,  oa 
which  •tends  the  dttes  Swill©  and  Cor'  do*!,  eaten  the  Atlantic  about  tftaen  lnllm  iiorta  from 
Cadiz,  It*  ancient  name  was  Bmtu :  ite  present  appellation,  Wadp  ai-toair,  signifying  M1s» 
great  river,'1  la  Arabic.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

2.  Mar'  fcio,  the  Augusta  Emar-  ita  of  the  Romans,  whence  its  modem  name,  was  fevaded 
by  Augustus  Cesar  85  R.C.  It  is  in  the  south-western  part  of  Spain,  on  the  north  hank  of  Ite 
Guadlana,  and  in  the  province  of  Estremadura.  It  is  now  a  decayed  town ;  but  the  arcbJtee- 
turnl  remains  of  the  power  and  magnificence  of  lis  Roman  masters  render  It  an  object  of  great 
interest.  It  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Saraeens  from  713  to  1J^  when  *  opened  n»  gate*  to 
Alphonso  IXn  after  his  signal  victory  over  the  Moors;  and  from  this  period  downward,  U  haa 
been  attached  to  the  kingdoms  of  Ossttle  sod  Leon.   (Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  The  Pyrenses  mountains,  which  separate  Spain  from  France,  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to 
tho  Mediterranean,  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  nines,  with  an  avenge  teeadlfa 
of  about  thirty-eight  miles.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

4.  For  the  territory  thus  smb«oed  tuiow  the  Sarscen  away,  see  Jlf^  No.  Xia  IfceOaieaa*, 
rising  near  the  Spanish  border,  runs  a  north-westerly  course.  From  its  union  with  the  Dor* 
dogne,  ftvrtpAve  miles  from  Its  entrance  Into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  it  ts  eattsdthe  g*i  isii  fries 
which  the  noted  "department  of  the  Glronde"  takes  ite  name. 
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pitched  his  camp  between  Tours1  and  Poictiers.9  His  progress  had 
not  been  unwatehed  by  the  confederacy  of  the  Franks,  which,  torn 
asonder  by  intrigues,  and  the  revolts  of  discontented  chiefs,  now 
united  to  oppose  the  common  enemy  of  all  €hristendom.  Al  the 
bead  of  the  confederacy  was  Charles  Martel,  who,  collecting  his 
forces,  met  Abdclrahman  on  the  plains  of  Poictiers,  and,  after  six 
days'  skirmishing,  engaged  on  the  seventh  in  that  fearful  battle  that 
was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Europe.  In  the  light  skirmishing  the 
archers  of  the  East  maintained  the  advantage ;  but  in  the  close 
onset  of  the  deadly  strife,  the  German  auxiliaries  of  Charles,  grasp- 
ing their  ponderous  swords  with  "  stout  hearts  and  iron  hands"  stood 
to  the  shock  like  walls  of  stone,  and  beat  down  the  light  armed 
Arabs  with  terrific  slaughter.  Abdelrahman,  and,  as  was  reported 
by  the  monkish  historians  of  the  period,  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand*  of  his  followers,  were  slain.  The  Arabs  never  re- 
sumed the  conquest  of  Gaul,,  although  twenty-seven  years  elapsed 
before  they  were  wholly  driven  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  Europe  to 
this  day  owes  its  civil  and  religious  freedom  to  the  victory  gained 
over  the  Saracens  before  Poictiers,  by  Charles,  the  Hammer*  which 
shattered  the  Saracen  forces. 

38.  About  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Spain,  the  Saracens  made 
s>  seoond  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reduce  the  Byzantine  capital; 
but  further  east  they  were  more  successful,  and  extended  their  do* 
minion  and  their  religion  into  Hindostan', '  and  the  frozen  regions 

L  7V«r#  is  situated  between  the  rivers  Cher  and  Loire,  near  the  point  of  their  confluence, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  miles  south-west  from  Paris.  Tows  was  anciently  the  capital 
of  the  TWsnn,  conquered  by  Csasar  55  B.  C.  Alter  many  vicissitudes  It  Ml  into  the  hands 
of  the  Planlagenets,  and  formed  part  of  the  English  dominions  till  1204,  when.il  was  annexed 
to  the  French  esowa.   <JMa*>  No.  XIU.) 

S»  PeytMrs,  or  Pettier*,  (aoctenUy  called  LuOnrnm^  and  afterward  Picfvi,)  sixty  miles 
southwest  from  Tows,  is  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Vienna.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
•assent  towns  of  Gaul ;  and  the  vestiges  of  a  Roman  palace,  an  aqueduct,  and  an  amphithe- 
atre, are  still  visible.  Besides  the  celebrated  defeat  of  the  Saracens  in  732,  Poictiers  is  mem- 
cenbie  for  the  signal  victory  obtained  in  its  vicinity  Sept.  19th,  1356,  by  an  English  army 
rommanrieri  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  over  a  vastly  superior  French  force  commanded  by 
king  John.    (See  p.  300.    JKsa  No.  XUL) 

a.  llmaWtsa',  a  vast  triangular  country  beyond  the  Indus,  and  south  of  the  Himalaya 
naownislns  the  country  of  the  Hindoos  has  no  authentic  early  history,  although  there  is  evi- 
dence to  show  thai  It  was  one  of  the  early  seals  of  Eastern  civilization.  The  Incursion  of  Al- 
exander (325  B.  C.)  first  made  Hindostan'  known  to  the  European  world.  In  the  early  part  of 
tins  Ulh  centary  It  was  repeatedly  Invaded  by  the  Mohammedans  of  Ankbanistan,  who,  in 


a.  This  was  probably  the  whole  number  of  the  Mussulman  foi^  not  U^  number  slain.   See 
Cktabtoa's  Arabia,  L  40%  Note. 

b.  Charles  wielded  a  huge  mace;  and  the  epithet  of  ule  inarteV'  or  u  the  Hammer*  la  ex- 
yssslrt  of  the  resisUess  force  with  which  he  dealt  his  blows. 
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of  Tartary.  ]Jut  the  animosities  of  contending  sects,  domestic  broils, 
revolts,  assassinations,  and  civil  wars,  had  long  been  weakening  the 
central  power  which  held  together  the  unwieldy  Saracen  empire ; 
and  before  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  the  civil  power  of  the 
central  caliphate  had  broken  into  fragments,  although  the  spiritual 
power  of  the  religion  of  the  Prophet  still  maintained  its  ascendancy 
in  all  the  regions  that  had  once  adopted  the  Moslem  faith. 

39.  We  have  thus  briefly  traced  the  history  of  the  rise  and  es- 
tablishment of  the  civil  power  and  the  religion  of  the  Saracens,  and 
their  progress  until  effectually  checked  by  the  arms  of  the  Franks 
and  their  confederates  on  the  plains  of  Poictiers.  The  power  which 
thus  obtrudes  upon  our  view,  as  the  bulwark  and  defence  of  Christ- 
endom, is  the  one  that  next  prominently  occupies  the  field  of  History, 
while  that  of  the  Saracens,  weakened  and  distracted  by  its  divisions, 
declines  in  historical  interest  and  importance. 

40.  The  origin  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Franks  is  generally  traced 

back  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  prior  to  the  defeat 
monarchy  of  the  Saracens  by  Charles  Martei,  about  the  era  of  the 
or  thb     downfall  of  the  Western  empire  of  the  Romans.     It  is 
said  that  the  Germanic  tribes  of  the  Franks  or  Free- 
men, occupied,  at  this  early  period,  four  cities  in  north-eastern  or 
Belgio  Gaul,  vis. : — Tournai,1  Cambray,s  Terouane,"  and  Cologne,4 
which  were  governed  by  four  separate  kings,  all  of  whom  ascribed 
their  origin  to  Merovaeus,  a  half  fabulous  hero,  whose. rule  b  dated 
back  a  century  and  a  half  earlier.     Of  the  four  kings  of  the  Franks, 

1193,  made  Delhi  their  capital.  In  19B5  the  country  was  conquered  by  Beher,  the  Sfthmde* 
•cent  from  "Timour  the  Tartar ;"  and  with  him  began  a  race  of  Mogul  princes.  Arungsebe, 
who  died  tn  1707,  was  the  greatest  of  the  Mogul  sovereign*.  The  discovery  of  a  passage  to 
India,  by  way  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  opened  the  country  to  a  new  and  more  formidable 
race  of  conquerors.  The  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and  the  French,  obtained  possession  of  por- 
tions of  the  Indian  territory ;  but  in  the  end  they  were  overpowered  by  the  English,  who  he**) 
ertabllahed  beyond  the  Indus  a  great  Asiatic  empire. 

1.  TourMy,  a  town  of  Belgium,  on  the  river  Scheldt,  (skelt)  forty-fire  miles  south-west  from 
Brussels,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  north-east  from  Parte,  Is  the  Ore'  H—  JWvasVmm  taken 
by  Julius  Caesar.  It  has  since  belonged  to  an  almost  Infinite  number  of  masters.  (JKs»No.XV.) 

8.  Cambraf  on  the  Scheldt,  (skelt)  is  thirty-three  miles  south  from  Tourney.  It  wan  a  city 
of  considerable  importance  under  the  Romans,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  many  important 
events  In  modern  history.  It  was  long  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  fine  linens  and  lawns ; 
whence  all  similar  fabrics  are  called,  in  English,  cambrics.    (Mmp  No.  XV.) 

3.  Tervuant  (ter-oo-en')  appears  to  have  been  west  from  Brussels,  near  Dunkirk* 

4.  Cologne  Is  In  the  present  Prussia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  one  hundred  and  twelve 
miles  east  from  Brussels.  A  Roman  colony  was  planted  in  Cologne  by  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of 
German'  Una,  who  was  born  there.  Hence  it  obtained  the  name  of  AgHpfikna  Ce/swia :  after- 
wards It  w  ss  called  CotSnis^  or  "the  colony,1*  whence  the  term  Cologn*.    {Map  No.  XVTI.) 
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the  ambitions  Clovis  *  who  ruled  over  the  tribe  at  Tournai  was  the 
most  powerful.  Being  joined  by  the  tribe  at  Oambray,  he  made 
war  upon  the  last  remains  of  the  Roman  power  in  Gaul ;  enlarged 
his  territory  by  conquest,  and  established  his  capital  at  Soissons.1 
(A.  D.  484.)  At  a  later  period  he  transferred  the  seat  of  sovereignty 
to  Paris;"  (A.  D.  494)  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  511,  nearly 
the  half  of  modern  France,  embracing  that  portion  north  of  the  Loire, 
was  comprised  in  the  monarchy  of  which  he  is  the  reputed  founder.b 

41.  Clovis,  like  many  of  the  barbarian  chiefs  of  that  period,  was 
*  nominal  convert  to  Christianity ;  and  being  the  first  of  his  nation 
who  embraced  the  orthodox  faith,  he  received  from  the  Gaulish 
clergy  the  title  of  most  Christian  king,  which  has  been  retained  by 
his  successors  to  the  present  day.  But  his  religion,  a  matter  of  mere 
form,  seems  to  have  exerted  no  influence  in  restraining  the  natural 
ferocity  and  blood  thirstiness  of  his  disposition,  as  all  the  rival  mon- 
archs  or  chieftains  whom  he  could  conquer  or  entrap  were  sacrificed 
to  his  jealousy  and  ambition.  He  put  to  death  with  his  own  hand 
most  of  his  relations,  and  then,  pretending  to  repent  of  his  barbari- 
ty, he  offered  his  protection  to  all  who  had  escaped  the  massacre, 
hoping  thus  to  discover  if  any  survived,  that  he  might  rid  himself 
of  them  also. 

42.  The  descendants  of  Clovis,  who  are  called  Merovingians,  from 
their  supposed  founder,  reigned  over  the  Franks  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half;  but  the  repulsive  annals  of  this  long  and  barba- 
rous period  are  one  tissue  of  perfidy  and  crime.  It  was  usually  the 
first  act  of  a  monarch,  on  ascending  the  throne,  to  put  to  death  his 
brothers,  uncles,  and  nephews ;  and  thus  consanguinity  generally  led 
to  the  most  deadly  and  fatal  enmity.  These  murders  so  thinned  the 
race  of  Clovis  as  often  to  produce  the  reign  of  kings  under  age ; 

1.  &oi#«0iu,  (sooah-song)  now  a  fortified  town  on  the  river  AUne,  sixty-eight  ml  lee  north- 
east from  Paris,— anciently  .Yoviodunum,— was  a  city  of  the  Sues s fines,  In  Belgic  Gaul,  which 
submitted  to  Julius  Caesar.  Here  Clovis  extinguished  the  last  remains  of  the  Western  empire 
by  his  victory  over  the  Roman  general  Sjftgrius.  The  town  then  became  the  capital  of  the 
Franks,  and,  afterwards,  of  a  kingdom  of  its  own  name,  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries, 
(Map  No.  XIII.)       m 

2.  Par iX)  the  metropolis  of  France,  Is  situated  on  the  river  Seine,  (sane)  one  hundred  and 
ten  miles  from  Its  mouth,  and  two  hnndrod  and  ten  miles  south-east  from  London.  When 
Gaul  was  invaded  by  Julius  Ctcsar,  Paris,  then  called  Lutitiay  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
Belgic  tribe  of  the  Paris'  u,— whence  the  city  derives  its  modern  name.  It  was  at  Luleti* 
that  Julian  the  Apostate  was  saluted  emperor  by  bis  soldiers.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

a.  The  Roman  corruption  of  CWodwIg.  or,  In  modern  German,  Ludwig:  In  modern  French 
Jj**i*r-*%9W»ndi,  1. 175,  Note. 

b.  See  JfeMtna,  Note,  p.  87*. 
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and  eventually  the  custom  was  established  of  electing  regents  or 
guardians  for  them,  who,  by  exercising  the  royal  functions  during  the 
minority  of  their  wards,  acquired  a  power  above  that  of  the  monarch 
himsel£  At  the  time  of  the  Saracen  invasion  of  France,  Charles 
Martel  the  guardian  of  the  nominal  sovereign,  governed  France  with 
the  humble  title  of  mayor  or  duke.  His  son  Pepin  succeeded  him, 
and  during  the  minority  of  his  royal  ward,  the  imbecile  Childerio 
III.,  wielded  the  power,  without  assuming  the  name  and  honois  of 
royalty ;  but  at  length,  in  752,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  obtained  a 
decree  of  pope  Zachary  in  his  favor,  dethroned  the  last  of  the  Mero- 
vingian  kings,  and  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  in  the  presence  of 
the  assembled  nation,  the  first  monarch  of  the  Carlovingian.  dynasty. 
It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the  popes  first  exercised  the  authority 
of  enthroning  and  dethroning  kings.1 

43.  Of  the  reign  and  the  character  of  Pepin  we  know  little,  ex- 
cept that  he  exhibited  a  profound  deference  for  the  priesthood,  and 
was  engaged  in  a  long  struggle  with  the  former  German  allies  of  the 
Franks ;  and  that  at  the  time  of  his'  death,  in  768,  there  was  no 
portion  of  Gaul  that  was  not  subject  to  the  French  monarchy.  He 
divided  his  kingdom  between  his  two  sons,  Charles  the  elder,  usually 
called  Charlemagne,  and  Carloman  the  younger ;  to  the  former  of 
whom  he  bequeathed  the  western  portion  of  the  empire,  and  to  the 
latter,  the  eastern ;  but  as  Carloman  died  soon  after,  Charles  stripped 

1.  The  frequent  allusions  made  in  history  to  papal  authority  and  papal  supremacy,  render 
necessary  some  explanation  of  the  growth  of  the  papal  power. 

The  word***  comes  from  like  Greek  words*?*,  and  signifies /aiibr.  In  the  early  timer  of 
Christianity  this  appellation  was  given  to  all  Christian  priests;  but  during  many  centuries peat 
It  has  been  appropriated  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  whom  the  Roman  flrtlwHffli  look  upon  as  the 
common  father  of  all  Christians. 

Roman  Catholics  believe  that  Jems  Christ  constituted  8t  Peter  the  chief  pastor  towmteh 
oyer  his  whole  flock  here  on  earth— that  he  is  to  hare  successors  to  the  end  of  time— and  that 
the  bishops  of  Rome,  elected  by  the  cardinal*  or  chief  of  the  Romish  clergy,  are  his  legitimate 
successors,  popes,  or  fathers  of  the  church,  who  have  power  and  jurisdiction  over  all  Christians, 
in  order  to  preserve  unity  and  purity  of  faith,  doctrine,  and  worship. 

Daring  a  long  period  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Rome,  the  bishops  of  Rome 
were  merely  fatkara  of  tha  Ckurch>  and  possessed  no  temporal  power.  It  was  customary, 
however,  to  consult  the  pope  in  temporal  matters ;  and  the  powerful  Pepin  (bund  no  difficulty 
In  obtaining  a  papal  decision  in  favor  of  dethroning  the  Imbecile  Childerit,  and  inducing  the 
pope  to  come  to  Paris  to  officiate  at  his  coronation.  Soon  after,  in  755,  Pepin  invested  the 
pope  with  the  exarchate  of  Raven' na;  and  it  is  at  this  point— the  union  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  Jurisdiction— that  the  proper  history  of  the  papacy  begins.  Charlemagne  and  suc- 
ceeding princes  added  other  provinces  to  the  papal  government;  but  a  long  struggle  for  su- 
premacy followed,  between  the  popes  and  the  German  emperors;  and  under  the  ponliflcate 
of  Gregory  VIL,  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  claims  of  the  Roman  f 
to  mpremacy  over  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth,  were  boldly  asserted  at  the  baste  of  t 
tttiea!  system  of  the  papacy. 
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his  brother's  widow  and  children  of  their  inheritance,  which  he  added 
to  his  own  dominions. 

44.  The  first  acts  of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  showed  the  warrior 
eager  for  conquest ;  for,  advancing  with  an  army  beyond  the  Loire,1 
he  compelled  the  Aquitanians,  who  had  been  subdued  by  Pepin,  bnt 
had  since  revolted,  to  submit  to  his  authority.  His  next  enemies 
were  the  Saxons,  who  bounded  his  dominions  on  the  north-east,  and 
whose  territories  extended  along  the  German  ocean  from  the  Elbe1 
to  the  Rhine.  While  all  the  other  German  tribes  had  adopted 
Christianity,  the  Saxons  still  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of  their  fathers ; 
and  it  was  both  the  desire  of  chastising  their  repeated  aggressions, 
and  the  merit  to  be  derived  from  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
that  led  Charlemagne  to  declare  war  against  these  fierce  barbari- 
ans.    (A.  D.  772.) 

45.  His  first  irruption  into  the  Saxon  territory  was  successful ;  for 
he  destroyed  the  pagan  idols,  received  hostages,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Weser*  concluded  an  advantageous  peace.  But  the  free  spirit  of 
the  Saxons  was  not  quelled :  again  and  again  they  rose  in  insurrec- 
tion, headed  by  the  famous  Witikind,  a  hero  worthy  of  being  the 
rival  of  Charlemagne ;  and  the  war  continued,  with  occasional  inter- 
ruption, during  a  period  of  thirty-two  years.  At  length,  however, 
peace  was  granted  to  Witikind,  who  received  baptism,  Charlemagne 
himself  acting  as  sponsor ;  and  Saxony  submitted  to  the  Frankiah 
institutions,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Christianity.  A  few  years 
later  the  Saxon  youth,  who  had  taken  no  share  in  the  previous  con- 
flicts, arose  in  rebellion,  but  they  were  eventually  subjugated, 
(A.  D.  804,)  when  ten  thousand  of  their  number  were  transported 
into  the  country  of  the  Franks,  where  they  were  gradually  merged 
into  the  nation  of  their  conquerors.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
savages  of  these  Saxon  wars  that  the  north  of  Germany  passed  from 
barbarism  to  civilisation ;  for  monasteries,  churches,  and  bishoprics, 
immediately  sprung  up  in  the  path  of  the  conquerors ;  and  although 

L  The  ZXra,  (tour)  (anciently  lAgtr),  ie  the  principal  river  of  Franca,  through  tbeoentnl 
pail  of  which  It  flow*,  In  a  W.  direction  to  the  Atlantic.  Its  beau  eompritee  nearly  one-fourth 
partof  thekingdooa.  The  Loire  wai  the  northern  boundary  of  the  country  of  the  AqniUniant, 
The  early  teat  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  therefore  north  of  the  Loire.  (Mtp 
Ve.  XUI.) 

2.  The  £f*c,  (anciently  jU'KmJ  rising  In  the  mountain*  of  Bohemia,  flow*  norUwweat 
wrongheaiitial  Europe,  aiideiiften  the  G  extremity 
of  Denmark.  Thla  stream  wna  the  aaitornmott  extent  of  the  Germanic  ospediUona  of  the  Bo* 
■wml    (JKa»No.XVII.) 

3.  The  STcmi-,  (anciently  FiWfis,)  a  river  of  Germany,  enter*  the  north  en  between  tb* 
Elbe  on  thee**  and  the  Ramon  the  went.   ( *e»  No.  XV1L) 
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the  religion  which  they  planted  was  superficial  and  corrupt,  they  at 
least  diffused  some  respect  for  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 

46.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  Saxon  wars,  Charle- 
magne found  another,  hut  less  formidable  enemy,  in  the  Lombards 
of  Italy.  The  Lombard  king  had  given  protection  to  the  widow  of 
Oarloman,  the  deceased  brother  of  Charlemagne,  and  had  required 
pope  Adrian  to  anoint  her  sons  as  kings  of  the  Franks ;  and  upon 
Adrian's  refusal,  he  threatened  to  carry  war  into  his  little  territory 
of  a  few  Bquare  miles  around  Rome.  The  pope  demanded  aid  from 
Charlemagne,  who,  assembling  his  warriors  at  Geneva,1  crossed  the 
Alps  into  Italy  and  compelled  the  Lombard  king,  Deddenos,  to 
shut  himself  up  in  his  capital  at  Pavia,1  which,  after  a  siege  of  tsax 
months,  surrendered.  Desiderius  became  prisoner,  and  was  sent  to 
end  his  days  in  a  monastery,  while  Charlemagne,  placing  the  iron 
crown  of  the  Lombards  upon  his  head,  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed king  of  Italy.     (774.) 

47.  A  few  years  after  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lom- 
bards, Charlemagne  carried  his  conquering  arms  into  Spain,  whither 
he  had  been  invited  by  the  viceroy  of  Catal6nia,*  to  aid  him  against 
the  Moham'  medans.  (677-8.)  Pampelnna4  and  Saragos7  sa*  were 
dismantled,  and  the  Arab  princes  of  that  region  swore  fealty  to  the 
conqueror,  but  on  the  return  of  Charlemagne  across  the  Pyrenees, 
his  rear  guard  was  attacked  in  the  famous  pass  of  Roneesvalles.*  and 

L  Getuva,  described  by  Cesar  as  being  M  the  frontier  town  of  fbe  Allobregtana,"  ratals*  Hi 
ancient  name.  It  is  on  the  Rhone,  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Genera, 
(anciently  Leman'  nu*\  and  i*  the  most  populous  city  of  Switzerland.  In  the  year  426"  It  was 
taken  by  the  Burgun*  dlans,  and  became  tbelr  capital.  It  afterwards  belonged,  successively,  to 
the  Os'trogolhs  and  Franks,  and  also  to  the  second  kingdom  of  Bur*  gundy.  On  the  faB  of  the 
latter  it  was  governed  by  its  own  bishops;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  bishops 
were  expelled,  and  Genera  became  a  republic    {Map*  No.  XIV.  and  XVIL) 

2.  Pdvia,  (anciently  Tieintun,)  is  situated  on  the  Hcino  (anciently  Tfcinua,)  north  of  the  Bo* 
and  twenty  miles  south  from  Milan.  Pavla  has  sustained  many  sieges,  but  is  principally  dis- 
tinguished for  the  great  battle  fought  in  its  vicinity  Feb.  24th,  1525.    See  p.  397.    (Map  No,  XVII.) 

3.  CatatSnia  was  the  north-western  province  of  Spain.  It  was  successively  subject  to  the 
Romans,  Goths,  and  Moors ;  but  in  the  8th  and  Oth  centuries,  in  connection  with  the  adjoining 
French  province  of  Rons'  sillon,  it  became  an  independent  State,  subject  to  the  counts  or  earls 
of  Barcelona.    {Map  No.  XIIL) 

4.  Pompa/fciM,  a  fortified  city  of  Spain,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Pompey  altar  the  do- 
feat  of  SertAriua,  (see  p.  176,)  is  a  short  distance  sooth  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  forty  mBes  Iron 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.    It  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  now  province,  of  Navarre.    (M*p  No.  XIII.) 

5.  Soragot'  to,  (anciently  Cmtur  J%g*»U)  situated  in  a  fine  plain  on  the  Fbro,  (anciently 
iWm,)  is  eighty-seven  miles  south-east  from  Pampelftna.  •  It  is  a  very  ancient  city,  and  ia 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Phoenicians  or  Carthaginians.  Julius  Ctsaar  greatly  enlarged 
it,  and  Augustus  gave  tt  the  name  of  Coaar  Augusta,  with  the  privileges  of  a  free  colony. 
{Map  No.  XJII.) 

6.  RonceroaUts  {Ro»'**+vaI)  is  about  twenty  tnfles  north-east  from  Pampeluon.  (JWaaNowXIU.) 
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entirely  out  to  pieces.     Poesy  and  fable  bare  combined  to  render 
memorable  a  defeat  of  which  history  has  preserved  no  details. 

48.  After  Charlemagne  had  extended  his  empire  oyer  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  minor  conquests  easily  followed ;  and  many  of 
the  other  surrounding  nations,  or  rather  tribes,  fell  under  his  power, 
or  solicited  his  protection.  Thus  the  dominion  of  the  Franks  pene- 
trated into  Hungary,  and  advanced  upon  the  Danube  as  far  as  the 
frontiers  of  the  Greek  empire.  A  conspiracy  in  Rome  having  forced 
the  pope  to  seek  the  protection  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  year  800 
the  latter  visited  Rome  in  person  to  punish  the  evil  doers.  While 
he  was  there  attending  services  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  at  the  Christ- 
mas festival,  the  gratified  pontiff  placed  upon  his  head  a  crown  of 
gold,  and,  in  the  formula  observed  for  the  Roman  emperors,  and 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  saluted  him  by  the  titles  of 
Emperor  And  Augustus.  This  act  was  considered  as  indicating  the 
revival  of  the  Empire  of  the  West,  after  an  interruption  of  about 
three  centuries. 

49.  Charlemagne,  a  king  of  the  German  Franks,  was  thus  seated 
on  the  throne  of  the  Caesars.  Nor  was  the  circumstance  of  his  re 
eeiving  the  imperial  crown  unimportant,  as  by  the  act  he  declared 
himself  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Roman  civilization,  and  not 
of  -the  barbarism  of  its  destroyers.  In  Italy,  Charlemagne  sought 
teachers  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  public  schools  throughout 
his  dominions:  he  encouraged  literature,  and  attempted  to  revive 
commerce ;  and  his  capital  of  Aix-la-Chapelto1  he  so  adorned  with 
sumptuous  edifices,  palaces,  churches,  bridges,  and  monuments  of  art, 
as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  city.  By  the  wisdom  of 
his  laws,  and  the  energy  which  he  displayed  in  executing  them,  he 
established  order  and  regularity,  and  gave  protection  to  all  parts  of 
his  empire.  But  with  all  the  greatness  of  Charlemagne,  his  private 
life  was  not  free  from  the  stain  of  licentiousness ;  and  where  his 
ambition  led  him  he  was  unsparing  of  blood.  He  caused  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  imprisoned  Saxons  to  be  beheaded  in  one  day,  as 
a  terrible  example  to  their  countrymen,  and  as  an  act  of  retribution 
for  an  army  which  he  had  lost ;  and  as  a  right  of  conquest  he  de- 
nounced the  penalty  of  death  against  those  who  refused  baptism,  or 
who  even  eat  flesh  during  Lent.     Still  his  long  reign  is  a  brilliant 

I.  JtirJa-Okapelle  (a-te+happeT)  the  favorite  residence  of  Charlemagne,  Is  an  old  and 
well-built  city  of  Prussian  Germany,  west  of  the  Rhine,  and  seventy-eight  miles  east  from 
(MapsKo.XllLmAXVU.) 
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period  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages; — the  more  interesting,  from 
the  preceding  chaos  of  disorder,  and  the  disgraces  and  miseries  which 
followed  it; — resembling  the  course  of  a  meteor  that  leaves  the  dark- 
ness still  more  dreary  as  it  disappears. 

50.  The  posterity  of  Charlemagne  were  unequal  to  the  task  of 
preserving  the  empire  which  he  had  formed,  and  it  speedily  fell 
asunder  by  its  own  weight  To  the  mutual  antipathies  of-  different 
races, — the  German  on  the  one  side,  including  the  Franks,  knit  to- 
gether by  their  old  Teutonic  tongue, — and  the  nation  of  mingled 
Gallic,  Roman,  and  Barbarian  origin,  on  the  other,  which  afterwards 
assumed  the  name  of  Franks,  and  gave  to  their  own  .country  the 
appellation  France, — was  added  the  rivalry  of  the  Carlovingian 
princes;  and  about  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne 
(A.  D.  814),  at  the  close  of  a  period  of  anarchy  and  civil  war,  the 
empire  was  divided  among  his  descendants,  and  out  of  it  were  con- 
stituted the  separate  kingdoms, — France,  Germany,  and  Italy- 
(A.  D.  843.)* 

51.  The  motive  that  led  the  Carlovingian  prinoes  to  put  an  end 
to  their  unnatural  wars  with  each  other,  was  the  repeated  invasion 
of  the  coasts  of  France  and  Germany  by  piratical  adventurers  from 
the  north,  called  Northmen  or  Banes,  a  branch  of  the  great  Teutenie 
race,  who,  issuing  from  all  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  annually  ravaged 
the  coasts  of  their  more  civilized  neighbors, — and,  by  hasty  incur- 
sions, even  pillaged  the  cities  far  in  the  interior.  During  more  than 
a  century  these  Northern  pirates  continued  to  devastate  the  shores 
of  Western  Europe,  particularly  infesting  the  coasts  of  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  France. 

52.  In  the  meantime  central  Europe  became  a  prey  to  the  Hun- 
garians, a  warlike  Tartarian  tribe,  whose  untamed  ferocity  recalled 
the  memory  of  At'  tila.  The  Saracens  also,  masters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, kept  the  coasts  of  Italy  in  constant  alarm,  and  twice  in- 
sulted and  ravaged  the  territory  of  Borne.  Amid  the  tumult  and 
confusion  thus  occasioned,  European  society  was  undergoing  » 
change,  from  the  absolutism  of  imperial  authority  to  the  establish* 
ment  of  numerous  dukedoms,  having  little  more  than  a  nominal  de- 
pendence upon  the  reigning  princes.  Power  was  transferred  from 
the  palace  of  the  king  to  the  castle  of  the  baron ;  and  for  a  time 
European  history, — that  of  France  in  particular — is  occupied  with 
the  annals  of  an  intriguing,  factious,  aspiring  nobility,  rather  than 

a.  By  th»  treaty  of  Verdun,  Aug.  Uta,  SO. 
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with  those  of  monarohs  and  the  people.  From  the  confusion  inci- 
dent to  gaeh  a  state  of  society  we  torn  to  the  neighboring  island  of 
Britain,  where,  a  few  years  after  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne,  the  immortal  Alfred  arose,  drove  back  the  tide  of  bar* 
barian  conquest,  and  laid  -the  foundation  of  those  laws  and  institu- 
tions which  have  rendered  England  the  most  enlightened  and  most 
powerful  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

53.  We  have  mentioned  that,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, the  Saxon  tribes  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  southern  and  more  fertile  provinces       m 

of  Britain.  After  having  extirpated  the  ancient  British 
population,  or  driven  it  into  Cornwall  and  Wales  on  the 
western  side  of  the  island,  the  kindred  tribes  of  the  Anglos  and  Sax- 
ons, under  the  common  name  of  Anglo  Saxons,  established  in  England 
seven  independent  kingdoms,  which  are  known  in  history  as  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy.  The  intricate  details,  so  far  as  we  can  learn  them,  of  the 
history  of  these  kingdoms,  are  uninteresting  and  unimportant ;  and 
from  the  period  of  the  first  inroads  of  the  Saxons  down  to  the 
time  of  the  ooronation  of  Alfred  the  Great  in  872,  the  chronicles  of 
Britain  present  us  with  the  names  of  numerous  kings,  the  dates  of 
many  battles,  and  frequent  revolutions  attended  with  unimportant 
results; — the  history  of  all  which  is  in  great  part  conjectural,  and 
gives  us  little  insight  into  individual  or  national  character. 

54.  It  appears  that  about  the  year  597  Christianity  was  first  intro 
duoed  into  England  by  the  monk  Augustine,  accompanied  by  forty 
missionaries,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  pope  Gregory  for  the  con- 
yersion  of  the  Britons.  The  new  faith,  such  as  it  pleased  the  church 
to  promulgate,  being  received  cordially  by  the  kings,  descended  from 
them  to  their  subjects,  and  was  established  without  persecution,  and 
without  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  a  single  martyr.  The  religious 
seal  of  the  Anglo  Saxons  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  nations  of  the 
continent ;  and  it  is  recorded  that,  during  the  Heptarchy,  ten  kings 
and  eleven  queens  laid  aside  the  crown  to  devote  themselves  to  a  . 
monastic  life. 

55.  In  the  year  827  the  several  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  Hep- 
tarchy were  united  in  one  great  State  by  Egbert,  prince  of  the  West 
Saxons,  an  ambitious  warrior,  who  exhibits  some  points  of  compari- 
son with  his  illustrious  ootemporary  Charlemagne,  at  whose  court  he 
had  spent  twelve  years  of  his  early  life.  The  Saxon  union,  under  the 
firm  administration  of  Egbert,  promised  future  tranquillity  to  the  in* 
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habitants  of  Britain ;  but  scarcely  had  a  regular  government  been  es- 
tablished when  the  piratical  Scandinavians,  known  in  France  under 
the  name  of  Normans,  and  in  England  by  that  of  Danes,  landed  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  after  a  bloody  battle  with  Eg- 
bert at  Charniouth  in  Dorsetshire,  made  good  their  retreat  to  their 
ships,  carrying  off  all  the  portable  wealth  of  the  district  (A.  D.  833.) 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  ravages  of  the  Northmen  in  England  j 
and  they  continued  to  plunder  the  coasts  for  nearly  two  centuries. 

56.  From  the  death  of  Egbert  in  838,  to  the  accession  of  Alfred 
the  Great  in  871,  the  throne  of  England  was  occupied  by  four  Saxon 
princes  ;a  and  the  whole  of  this  period,  like  the  corresponding  one 
in  French  history,  is  filled  with  the  disastrous  invasions  of  the  Dane&> 
In  the  course  of  a  single  year  nine  sanguinary  battles  were  fought 
between  the  Saxons  and  their  invaders ;  and  in  the  last  of  these  bat- 
tles king  Ethelred  received  a  wound  which  caused  his  death 
(871-2.)  His  brother  Alfred,  then  only  twenty- two  years  of  age, 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  had  served  with  distinction  in  the 
numerous  bloody  battles  fought  by  his  brother ;  but  on  his  accession 
he  found  nearly  half  the  kingdom  in  the  possession  of  the  Danes; 
and  within  six  years  the  almost  innumerable  swarms  of  these  in- 
vaders struck  such  terror  into  the  English,  that  Alfred,  who  strove  to 
assemble  an  army,  found  himself  suddenly  deserted  by  all  his  war 
riors. 

57.  Obliged  to  relinquish  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  to  seek 
shelter  from  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  he  disguised  himself  under 
the  habit  of  a  peasant,  and  for  some  time  lived  in  the  cottage  of  a 
goatherd,  known  only  to  his  host,  and  regarded  by  his  hostess  as  an 
inferior,  and  occasionally  intrusted  by  her  with  the  menial  duties  of 
the  household.  It  is  said  that,  as  he  was  one  day  trimming  his  ar- 
rows-by  the  fire-side,  she  desired  him  to  watch  some  cakes  that  were 
baking,  and  that  when,  forgetting  his  trust,  he  suffered  them  to  burn, 
she  severely  upbraided  him  for  his  neglect  Afterwards,  retiring 
with  a  few  faithful  followers  to  the  marshes  of  Somersetshire,  he 
built  there  a  fortress,  whence  he  made  occasional  successful  sallies 
upon  the  Danes,  who  knew  not  from  what  quarter  the  blow  came. 
While  his  very  existence  was  unsuspected  by  the  enemy,  under  the 

a.  Etbelwolf,  Ethelbald,  Ethelbert,  and  Ethelred. 

b.  As  the  term  Normans  was  at  a  later  period  exclusively  appropriated  to  that  branch  of  As 
Scandinavians  which  settled  in  Normandy,  we  shall  follow  the  English  writers  and  apply  the 
term  Dane*  to  those  barbarians  of  the  same  family  who  so  long  ravaged  the  English  coasts, 
ft  should  not  be  forgotten  by  the  reader  that  (be  Saxou  also  were  of  Scandinavian  orJeta. 
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disguise  of  a  harper  he  visited  their  camp,  where  his  musical  skill 
obtained  for  him  a  welcome  reception,  and  an  introduction  to  the 
tent  of  the  Danish  prince,  Guthrum.  Here  he  spent  three  days,  wit- 
nessed the  supine  security  of  the  enemy,  thoroughly  examined  the 
camp  and  its  approaches,  and  then  went  to  meet  his  countrymen,  for 
whom  he  had  appointed  a  gathering  in  Selwood  forest.* 

58.  The  Saxons,  inspired  with  new  life  and  courage  at  the  sight 
of  their  beloved  prince,  whom  they  had  supposed  deadyfell  upon  the 
unsuspecting  Danes,  and  cut  nearly  all  of  them  to  pieces.  (A.  D.  878.) 
Guthrum,  and  the  small  band  of  followers  who  escaped,  were  soon 
besieged  in  a  fortress,  where  they  accepted  the  terms  of  peace  that 
were  offered  them.  Guthrum  embraced  Christianity;  the  greater 
part  of  the  Danes  settled  peaceably  on  the  lands  that  were  assigned 
them,  where  they  soon  intermingled  with  the  Saxons ;  while  the  more 
turbulent  spirits  went  to  join  new  swarms  of  their  countrymen  in 
their  ravages  upon  the  French  and  German  coasts.  The  shores  of 
England  were  unvisited,  during  several  years,  by  the  enemy,  and 
Alfred  employed  the  interval  of  repose  in  organizing  the  future  de- 
fence of  his  kingdom.  In  early  life  he  had  visited  Italy,  and  seen 
the  Greek  and  Roman  galleys,  which  were  greatly  ^superior  to 
the  Danish  unarmed  vessels,  that  were  fitted  only  for  transport 
Alfred  now  formed  a  navy ;  and  his  vessels  never  met  those  of  the 
Danes  without  the  certain  destruction  of  the  latter. 

59.  The  Danes,  however,  who  had  settled  in  England,  still  occu- 
pied the  greater  part  of  the  country,  so 'that  the  acknowledged  sov- 
ereignty of  Alfred  did  not  extend  over  any  of  the  countries  north- 
ward of  the  city  of  London, — and  fifteen  years  after  the  defeat  of 
Guthrum,  Hastings,  another  celebrated  Danish  chief,  threatened  to 
deprive  the  English  king  of  the  limited  possessions  which  he  still  re- 
tained. After  having  plundered  all  the  northern  provinces  of  France, 
Hastings  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Kent  with  three  hundred  and 
thirty  sail,  and  spreading  his  forces  over  the  country,  Committed  the 
most  dreadful  ravages.  (A.  D.  893.)  The  Danes  in  the  northern 
parts  of  England  joined  him ;  but  they  were  everywhere  defeated, 
and  eventually  Hastings  withdrew  to  his  own  country,  taking  back 
with  him  the  most  warlike  portion  of  the  Danish  population,  from  the 
ffagjiah  channel  to  the  frontiers  of  Sootland,  after  whioh  the  whole 
of  England  no  longer  hesitated  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Al- 
fred, although  his  power  over  the  Danish  population  in  the  northern 

b.  Al  Brixton,  oath©  borders  of  tlfe  forest,  In  WUfcMreu   Wiltshire  to  east  ofSomantt. 
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part  of  the  kingdom  was  still  little  more  than  nominal.  He  died 
after  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years  and  a-half,  haying  deservedly  at- 
tained the  appellation  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  the  title  of  founder 
of  the  English  monarchy.     (A.  D.  901.) 

60.  To  Alfred  the  English  ascribe  the  origin  of  many  of  those  in- 
stitutions which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  their  nation's  prosperity  and 
renown.  As  the  founder  of  the.  English  nary,  he  planted  the  seeds 
of  the  maritime  power  of  England :  with  him  arose  the  grandeur 
and  prosperity  of  London,  the  place  of  the  assembling  of  the  national 
parliament  or  body  of  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  burghers,  or  depu- 
ties from  the  English  burghs,  or  associations  of  freemen :  he  made  a 
collection  of  the  Saxon  laws,  to  which  he  added  others  framed  or 
sanctioned  by  himself;  he  reformed  the  Saxon  division  of  the  country 
into  counties  and  Bhires ;  divided  the  citisens  into  corporations  of 
tens  and  hundreds,  with  a  regular  system  of  inspection  and  police, 
in  which  equals  exercised  a  supervision  over  equals ;  and  in  the  mode 
which  he  adopted  of  settling  controversies,  we  trace  the  first  indica- 
tions of  the  glory  of  the  English  judiciary — the  trial  by  jury.  The 
cultivation  of  letters,  which  had  been  interrupted  at  the  first  inva- 
sion of  the  then  barbarous  Saxons,  was  revived  by  Alfred,  who  was, 
himself,  the  most  learned  man  in  the  kingdom :  he  founded  schools 
at  Oxford — the  germ  of  the  celebrated  university  of  that  name ; 
and  he  Bet  aside  a  considerable  portion  of  his  revenues,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salaries  of  teachers.  The  character  of  Alfred  is  almost 
unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  any  age  or  nation ;  and  in  the  details  of 
his  private  life  we  cannot  discover  a  vice,  or  even  a  fault,  to  stain  or 
sully  the  spotlessness  of  his  reputation. 
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A2f  ALTSSL  1.  Oram  of  the  common  or  Hirrouc  MA«miALg  tft  Oris  period^-*.  Stat* 
or  thb  BiBACui  world.  [Bagdad.  Cordova.  Kboraaiao'.}— 3.  Tbk  Btsamtikb  umtl. 
TorUih  Invasions  ami  eooquoala.  [Georgia.]— 4.  The  dlriatons  of  the  Carlorlngian  empire, 
OoiromoM  or  Italy.  Berenger  duke  of  FrifclL  Moos  of  Boigandj.  Hoga  oovnt  of  Pro- 
Tatoe.   Sorrento  of  U»  kingdom  to  Otbo.    [Frtuit  SwUaerkad.  ProrenoeJ--*.  ttafrrawr 
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Potty  Italian  npabttn.— «.  OmsmoM  or  Giufiinr.  Its  six  dukedoms.  [Saxony.  Thurtn'gia. 
Ffanetala,  Bavaria.  Suabia.  Lorraine.]  Encroachments  of  the  dukes.  Reign  or  Conrad. 
Henry  I.  of  Saxony.  Powers  of  the  Saxon  rulers*— 7.  Conditio*  op  Franco.  Charles  tho 
Simple.  Other  prince*,  Deposition  of  Charles,  [Transjurane  Burgundy.  Provence.  Brit- 
tany.]— 8.  Settlement  of  the  Northmen  in  France.  [Normandy.]  Importance  of  this  event— 
ft.  The  oounta  of  Paris.  Hugh  Capet  [Rhelms.]  Situation  of  France  for  two  hundred  and 
tarty  yearn  after  the  accession  of  Hugh  Capet 


IL  TAB  FEUDAL  SYSTEM;  CHIVALRY  ;  AND  THE  CRUSADES. 

L  Europe  la  the  central  period  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Origin  of  the  Frudal  Srmx,  Its 
duration  and  Importance.— 2.  Partition  of  lands  by  the  barbarians  who  overthrew  the  Roman 
empire.  Conditions  of  the  allotment  Gradations  of  the  system.— 3.  Nature  of  the  estates 
moo  obtained.  Crown  lands— how  disposed  of.  The  word  feud.— 4.  The  feudal  system  in 
Prance.  Charlemagne's  efforts  to  check  its  progress.  Effects  upon  the  nobility.  Growth  of 
the  power  of  the  nobles  after  the  overthrow  of  royal  authority.  Their  petty  sovereignties.— 5. 
Condition  of  the  allodial  proprietors.  They  are  forced  to  become  feudal  tenants.— fl.  Legal 
qoalttlee  and  results  that  grew  out  of  the  feudal  system.  Reliefs,  fines,  escheats,  aids,  ward- 
atrip  and  marriage.— 7.  The  feudal  government  in  its  best  state.  Its  influence  on  the  character 
of  society.    General  ignorance  at  this  period.    Sentiments  of  Independence  in  the  nobility. 

8.  Rise  of  Obvaxrt.  Our  first  notices  of  it  Its  origin.— ft.  Its  rapid  spread,  and  its  good 
effects.— 10.  Its  spirit  based  on  noble  Impulses.  Extract  from  Hallam :  From  James.  Cus- 
toms) and  peculiarities  of  chivalry.  Who  were  members  of  the  institution.— 1 1.  The  profession 
of  arms  among  the  Germans.  Education  of  a  knight  The  practice  of  knlght^rrantry.— 12 
Extent  of  chivalry  in  the  11th  century.    Its  spirit  led  to  the  crusades. 

Obioir  or  tbs  Crusadrs. — 13.  Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem.  General  expectation  of  the  ap- 
proaching end  of  the  world.— 14.  Extortion  and  outrage  practiced  upon  the  pilgrims.  Horror  - 
and  indignatkm  excited  thereby  In  Europe.  The  preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit  [Amiens^— 
15w  The  councils  of  Placentia  and  Clermont  [Placentia  and  Clermont]  Gathering  of  the 
ermmdera  for  the  Frasr  Crusadk.— It,  Conduct  and  fete  of  the  foremost  bands  of  the  cru- 
endera.  The  genuine  army  of  tho  crusade.  [Bouillon.]— 17.  Conduct  of  Alexius,  emperor  of 
Constantinople.  His  proposals  spurned  by  the  crusaders. — 18.  Number  of  the  crusaders  col- 
lected in  Asia  Minor.  First  encounter  with  the  Turks.  [Nice.  Blthyn'la.  Roum.]  Tho 
■torch  to  Syria.  [Dorlte'  am.]— 10.  The  siege  and  capture  of  Antiocb.  The  Persian  and 
Turkish  hosts  defeated  before  the  towiL— 20.  Civil  wars  among  the  Turks.  The  caliph  of  Egypt 
taken  Jerusalem.  Proposal  to  unite  his  forces  with  the  Christians  rejected.— 21.  March  of  the 
emmmom  to  Jerusalem.  [Ml  Lib' anna.  Trlp'olL  Tyre.  Acre.  Cmaarea.]  Transports  or 
tho  Christians  on  the  first  view  of  the  city.  Attack,  and  repulse.— 22.  Capture  of  Jerusalem. 
Ada  of  veneration  and  worship.  Reception  given  to  Peter  the  Hermit  His  ultimate  fate.— 
A.  The  new  government  of  Jerusalem.  Minor  Christian  States.  Defenceless  state  of  Jerusa- 
lem voder  Godfrey.  Continued  pilgrimages.  Orders  of  knighthood  established  at  Jerusalem. 
Tho  noted  valor  of  the  knights. 

M.  Continued  yearly  emigration  of  pilgrim  warriors  to  the  Holy  Land.  Six  principal  cru- 
aoden.  Their  general  character.— 85.  The  Sbcohd  CauiADa.  The  leading  army  under  Conrad. 
Tho  army  of  French  and  Germans.— 38.  Jerusalem  taken  by  Saladin.  The  Third  Crusade. 
Fate  of  the  Gorman  emperor.  Successes  of  the  French  and  English.  Return  of  Philip. 
ttodes  a  truce  with  8aladin,  [Asoalon.]— 87.  The  Foubth  Crvsadr,  led  by  Bonl- 
The  crusaders  take  Zara,  and  conquer  Constantinople.  No  benefit  to  Palestine.  [Mont- 
Zora.}— §8.  The  Firm  Crusade.  Partial  successes,  and  final  rum,  of  the  expedition, 
aj  Expedition  of  tho  Gorman  emperor,  Frederic  IL  Treaty  with  the  sultan,  by 
which  Jerusalem  la  yielded  to  the  Christians.    Jerusalem  again  taken  by  the  sultan,  but  re- 


r  events  in  northern  Asia.  Tartar,  Conquests  In  Asia  and  In  Europe. 
[China.  Russia.  Kiev.  Moscow.]  Alarm  of  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe.  Recall  of  tho 
enoqoorlng  horde*— 38.  The  Ooraamins.  They  overrun  Syria  and  take  Jerusalem,  but  aro 
■natty  expelled  by  the  united  Turks  and  Christians.— 31.  The  Sixth  Crubadi,  led  by  Louis 
IX,  who  attacks  Egypt  Tho  second  crusade  of  Louis.  Attack  upon  Carthage.  Result  of  the 
,  Aero,  tho  last  stronghold  of  tho  Christians  in  Syria,  taken  by  tho  Turks,  lMt 
i  of  too  Cs^ados. 

M 
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m.  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

1.  Our  last  reference  to  tbe  history  of  England.  The  present  continuation.-^  CondKioa  of 
Enqlakd  ajtbr  thk  death  or  Alfred.  England  during  tbe  reign  of  Ethetred  II.  Miasms  n 
of  tbe  Danes.  Effects  of  tbls  impolitic  measure.  Canute.  Recall  of  Etheked.  Edmund 
Ironside.  Canute  sole  monarch.— 3.  His  conciliatory  policy.  His  vast  possessions.  Character 
of  bis  administration  of  tbe  government. — 4.  Harold  and  Hardieanute.  Tbe  reign  of  Edward 
tbe  Confessor.  Events  that  disturbed  bis  reign.  Accession  of  Harold.  Tbe  Norma* 
Conquest.  [Sussex.  Hastings.]— -5.  Gradual  conquest  of  nil  England.  William's  treatment 
of  his  conquered  subjects.— <L  The  feudal  system  In  England.  The  Doomsday  Book.  Saxons 
and  Normans.— 7.  Reigns  of  William  Rufus,  and  Henry  L— 8.  Usurpation  and  reign  of  Stephen. 
Ucury  II.  [Plantagenel.]— 9.  Honry's  extensive  possessions.  Reduction  op  Irblaxd.  [His- 
tory of  Ireland.]  Tbe  troubles  of  Henry's  reign.— 10.  Reign  of  Richard,  the  Lion  Hearted.— 1L 
Reign  of  John,  surnamod  Lackland.  Loss  of  his  continental  possessions.  Quarrels  wita  tbe 
pope  :—witb  the  barons.  Magna,  Chart*.  Civil  war,  and  death  of  John.— 12.  Tbe  long  reign 
of  Henry  111.  His  difficulties  with  the  barons.  First  germs  of  popular  representation.  13. 
The  rc'gn  of  Edward  I.  Subjugation  or  Walks.  [History  of  Wales.]— 14.  Relations  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland.  The  princess  Margaret— 15.  Baliol  and  Bruce.  Beginning  of 
the  Scottish  wars.  Submission  of  Baliol.  [Dunbar.]— 16.  William  Wallace  recovers  Soot- 
land,  but  is  defeated  at  Falkirk.  [Stirling.  Falkirk.]  Fate  of  Wallace.— 17.  Robert  Brae* 
crowned  king  of  Scotland.    Edward  II.  defeated  by  him.    [Scone.    Bannockborn.] 

18.  Northern  nations  of  Europe  during  this  period.  Wars  between  tbe  Moors  and  Christians 
in  the  Spanish  peninsula.    Final  overthrow  of  the  Saracen  power  in  the  peninsula. 

1.  Complete  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  society. — 1.  The  tenth 
oentury  brings  us  to  the  central  period  of  what  has  been  denomi- 
nated the  Middle  Ages.     The  history  of  the  known  world  presents 

t  confusion  a  Sreater  confusion  and  discordance  of  materials  at  this 
<>p  historic  than  at  any  preceding  epoch;  for  at  this  time  we  hare 
materials.  nej^ner  a  great  empire,  like  the  Grecian;  the  Persian,  or 
the  Roman ;  nor  any  great  simultaneous  movement,  like  the  might j 
tide  of  the  barbarian  invasions,  to  serve  as  the  starting  and  the  re- 
turning point  for  our  researches,  and  to  give,  by  its  prominence,  a 
sort  of  unity  to  cotemporaneous  history ;  but  on  every  side  we  see 
States  falling  into  dissolution ;  the  masses  breaking  into  fragments ; 
dukes,  counts,  and  lords,  renouncing  their  allegiance  to  kings  and 
emperors ;  cities,  towns,  and  castles,  declaring  their  independence , 
and,  amid  a  general  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  society,  we  find 
almost  universal  anarchy  prevailing. 

2.  In  the  East,  the  empire  of  the  caliphs,  the  mighty  colossus  of 
Mussulman  dominion,  was  broken ;  the  Saracens  were  no  longer  ob- 

il  thk  3ects  °*  terror  to  all  their  neighbors,  and  the  frequent 
6aragbn  revolutions  of  the  throne  of  Bagdad,1  the  central  seat 
world.      0£  ^  reiigion  0f  the  prophet,  had  ceased  to  have  any 

1.  Bngdad,  a  ramous  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,— long  tbe  chief  seat  of  Moslem  power  tn  Asia, 
—the  capital  of  tbe  Eastern  caliphate,  and  of  the  scientific  world  dining  the  u  Dark  Ages,*  It 
sltuaUif  on  the  river  Tigris,  sixty-eight  miles  north  of  the  rains  of  Babylon.  * 

Bagdad  was  founded  by  (be  cr»liph  Al-Mairaour,  A.  D.  763,  and  Is  saM  to  have  bwn  prfnot- 
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influence  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century,  the  Moors  of  Spain  had  separated  themselves  from  their 
Eastern  brethren,  and  made  Cor'dova1  the  scat  of  their  dominion; 
and  little  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  later,  (A.  D.  1031) 
the  division  of  the  Western  Caliphate  into  a  great  number  of  small 
principalities,  which  were  weakened  by  civil  dissensions,  contributed 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  Christian  kingdoms  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  peninsula.  Soon  after  the  defection  of  the  Moors  of  Spain, 
an  independent  Saracen  monarchy  had  arisen  in  Africa  proper :  this 
was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  new  dynasties  in  Egypt, 
Khorassan',*  and  Persia ;  and  eventually,  in  the  tenth  century,  we 
find  the  Caliphate  divided  into  a  great  number  of  petty  States,  whose 
annals,  gathered  from  oriental  writers,  furnish,  amid  a  labyrinth  of 
almost  unknown  names  and  countries,  little  more  than  the  chronology 
of  princes,  with  the  civil  wars,  parricides,  and  fratricides  of  each 
reign.  Such  was  the  condition  of  that  vast  population,  comprising 
many  nations  and  languages,  which  still  adhered,  although  under  dif- 
ferent forms,  and  with  many  departures  from  the  originals,  to  the 
general  principles  of  the  moslem  faith. 

3.  The  Byzantine  empire  still  continued  to  exist,  but  in  weakness 
and  corruption.     "  From  the  age  of  Justin'  ian,"  says  Gibbon,  "  it 

pally  formed  out  of  the  mint  of  Ctes'iphon.  It  was  greatly  enlarged  and  adorned  by  the 
grandson  of  its  founder,  the  famous  Haroun-al-Raschid*  It  continued  to  flourish,  and  to  be 
the  principal  seat  of  learning  and  the  arts  till  1258,  when  Hoolaku,  grandson  of  Gengls  Khan, 
reduced  the  city  after  a  siege  of  two  months,  and  gave  It  up  to  plunder  and  massacre.  It  la 
•aid  that  the  number  of  the  slain  in  the  city  alone  amounted  to  eight  hundred  thousand.  Since 
that  event  Bagdad  has  witnessed  various  other  sieges  and  revolutions.  It  was  burnt  and 
plundered  by  the  ferocious  Tlmour  A.  D.  1401,  who  erected  a  pyramid  of  human  beads  on  Its 
ruins.  In  1637  it  incurred  the  vengeance  of  Ainurath  IV.,  the  Turkish  sultan,  who  barbarously 
massacred  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  Since  that  period  the  once  illustrious  city,  now 
numbering  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  InhabJtanta,  has  been  degraded  to  the  seat  of  a  Turk- 
lab  pashalic.  The  rich  merchants  and  the  beautiful  princesses  of  the  Arabian  Tales  have  all 
disappeared ;  but  it  retains  the  tomb  of  the  charming  Zobeide,  the  most  beloved  of  the  wives 
of  Haromval-fiaschld,  and  can  still  boast  of  its  numerous  gardens  and  well  stocked  bazaars. 

1.  Or'  dov*,  a  city  of  Andalusia  in  Spain,  la  situated  on  the  Guadalquiver,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-Ore  miles  south-west  from  Madrid.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Ro- 
mans, under  whom  It  attained  to  great  distinction  as  a  rich  and  populous  city,  and  a  seat  of 
learning.  In  572  It  was  taken  by  the  Goths,  and  in  711  by  the  Moors,  under  whom  it  after* 
wards  became  the  splendid  capital  of  the  "Caliphate  of  the  West;"  but  with  the  extinction 
of  the  Western  caliphate,  A.  D.  1031,  the  power  and  the  glory  of  Cor'  dova  passed  away. 
Cor'dova  continued  to  be  a  separate  Moorish  kingdom  until  the  year  A.  D.  1330,  when  it  was 
taken  and  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  the  Impolitic  zeal  of  Ferdinand  ID.  of  Castile.  It  has 
ner*r  since  recovered  Its  previous  prosperity ;  and  its  population  has  diminished  stnee  the  11th 
century,  from  Ave  hundred  thousand  to  less  than  forty  thousand.    {Map  No.  Xllf.) 

£.  Kkoras**n\  (the  "  region  of  the  sun,")  Is  a  province  of  Modern  Persia,  at  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  Inhabited  by  Persians  proper,  Turkmans,  and  Kurds.  The  re- 
ligion Is  still  Moham'  raedau. 
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waa  sinking  Mow  its  former  level :  the  powers  of  destruction  were 
the     more  *0tive  tnan  those  of  improvement ;  and  the  ealam- 

BYSAimxx  ities  of  war  were  imbittered  by  the  more  permanent 
***»■.  evils  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny."*  It  was  daily 
bscoming  more  and  more  separated  from  Western  Europe ;  its  re- 
lations, both  of  peace  and  war,  being  chiefly  with  the  Saracens,  who, 
in  the  period  of  their  conquests,  overran  all  Asia  Minor,  and  were 
forming  permanent  establishments  within  sight  of  Constantinople. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  however,  a  brief  display  of 
vigor  in  the  Byzantine  princes,  Nioeph'  orus,  Zimlsus,  and  Basil  II., 
repelled  the  Saracens,  and  extended  the  Asiatic  boundaries  of  the 
empire  as  far  south  as  Antioch,  and  eastward  to  the  eastern  limits 
of  Armenia;  but  twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Basil  (1025) 
his  effeminate  successors  were  suddenly  assaulted  by  the  Turks  or 
Turcomans,  a  new  race  of  Tartar  barbarians  of  the  Mussulman  faith, 
whose  original  seats  were  beyond  the  Caspian  Sea,  along  the  northern 
boundaries  of  China  During  the  first  invasion  of  the  Turks,  under 
their  leader  Togrul,  (1050)  one  hundred  and  -thirty  thousand 
Christians  were  sacrificed  to  the  religion  of  the  prophet  His  suo- 
oeasor,  Alp  Arslan,  the  "  valiant  lion,"  reduced  Georgia1  and  Arme- 
nia, and  defeated  and  took  captive  the  Byzantine  emperor  Rominuf 
Diog7  enes ;  and  succeeding  princes  of  the  Turkish  throne  gathered 
the  fruits  of  a  lasting  conquest  of  all  the  provinces  beyond  the  Bos- 
porus and  Hellespont. 

4.  Turning  to  the  West,  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  three 
great  divisions  of  the  empire  of  the  Carlovingians — Italy,  Germany, 
and  Gaul, — we  find  there  but  the  wrecks  of  former  greatness.  Is 
Italy,  the  dukes,  the  governors  of  provinces,  and  the  leaders  of 

xv.  oowdi-    axm*e8>  were  possessed  of  far  greater  power  than  the 

tion  or     reigning  monarch.     Having  for  a  long  period  perpetu* 

nALT'      ated  their  dignities  in  their  families,  they  had  become 

in  fact  petty  tyrants  over  their  limited  domains ;  ever  jealous  of  the 

royal  authority,  and  dreading  the  loss  of  their  privileges,  they  con- 

1.  Georgia  Is  between  the  Caspian  end  the  Black  Sea,  laving  Clrcaasla  on  the  north  and  Ar- 
menia on  the  sooth.  This  country  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire  by  Pompey,  in  the  year 
C5B.C.  During  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  it  was  a  theatre  of  contest  between  the  Greek  em- 
pire and  the  Persians.  In  the  8th  century  a  prince  of  the  Jewish  flunlly  of  the  BegraVrtss**1 
tablished  there  a  monarchy  which,  with  few  Interruptions? continued  in  his  line  down  tot"* 
commencement  of  the  19th  century.  In  180;  the  emperor  Paul  of  Russia  declared  himself  si 
the  request  of  the  Georgian  prince,  sorerelgn  of  Georgia, 

a.  Gibbon,  It.  4. 
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spired  against  their  sovereign  as  often  as  he  showed  an  inclination  to 
rescue  the  people  from  the  oppressive  exactions  of  their  masters,  In 
the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century  they  arose  against  Berenger, 
duke  of  Friuli,1  who*  had  been  proclaimed  king,  and  offered  the 
crown  to  the  prince  of  Bur'  gundy,  who  during  two  years  united  the 
government  of  Italy  to  that  of  Switzerland.1  (923-925.)  Soon 
abandoning  him,  the  turbulent  nobles  elevated  to  the  throne  Hugh, 
count  of  Provence  ;•  and  finally  Italy,  exhausted  by  the  animosities 
and  struggles  of  the  aristocracy,  made  a  voluntary  surrender  of  the 
kingdom  to  Otho  the  Great,  the  Saxon  prince  of  Germany,  who,  in 
the  year  962,  was  crowned  at  Milan  with  the  iron  crown  of  Lom'- 
baxdy,  and  at  Some  with  the  golden  crown  of  the  empire. 

5.  During  several  succeeding  centuries  the  German  emperors  were 
nominally  recognised  as  sovereigns  of  the  greater  part  of  Italy;  but 
M  they  seldom  crossed  the  Alps,  their  authority  was  soon  reduced 
to  a  mere  shadow.  The  pretensions  of  the  court  of  Borne  were  op* 
posed  to  those  of  the  German  princes ;  and  during  the  quarrels  that 
arose  between  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines,* — the  former  the  adherents 
of  Borne,  and  the  latter  of  Germany — Italy  was  thrown  into  the 
greatest  confusion.  While  some  portions  were  under  the  immediate 
jurisdiction  of  the  German  emperor,  a  large  number  of  the  dukes, 
marquises,' counts,  and  prelates,  residing  in  their  castles  which  they 

1.  Frikli  Is  an  Italian  prorince  at  the  head  of  the  Adriat'  ic,  and  at  the  north-eastern  ex 
tnmitjof  Italj. 

SL  SwitierUauL,  anciently  called  Helvetia,  is  an  Inland  and  mountainous  oountry  of  Europe, 
baring  the  German  States  on  the  north  and  east,  Italy  on  the  south,  and  France  on  the  west 
Jollus  Caesar  reduced  the  Helvetians  to  submission  15  years  B.  a ;  after  which  the  Romans 
ftnmded  In  U  sereral  flourishing  cities,  which  were  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  barbarians.  In 
tiae  beginning  of  the  5th  century  the  Burgun'  dians  overran  the  western  part  of  Switzerland, 
and  fixed  their  seata  around  the  lake  of  Genera,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone. 
Fifty  years  later  the  Aleman'nl  overran  the  eastern  part  of  Switzerland,  and  a  great  pert  of 
Germany,  overwhelming  the  monuments  of  Roman  power,  and  blotting  out  the  Christianity 
which  Rome  had  planted.  At  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  the  Aleman'  ni  were  overthrown 
by  Ctoris;— theSrsl  Burgun'  dlan  empire  fell  A.  D.  535 ;  and  for  a  long  period  afterward  Hel- 
retia  formed  a  part  of  the  French  monarchy.  The  partition  of  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne 
Ifcrew  Switzerland  into  the  German  part  of  the  empire.  In  the  year  1307  the  three  forest 
cantons,  Uri,  Schwyta,  and  Unierwalden,  entered  into  a  confederacy  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
Austrian  house  of  Hapeburg,  then  at  the  head  of  the  German  empire.  Other  cantons  from 
time  to  time  joined  the  league,  or  were  conquered  from  Austria ;  but  it  was  not  tM  the  time 
of  Napoleon  that  all  the  present  existing  cantons  were  brought  Into  the  confederacy.  (Map* 
HaXIV.andXVn.) 

&  Prmvewe,  see  p.  271. 

4.  These  party  names,  obscure  In  origin,  were  Imported  from  Germany.  In  the  wan  of 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  (the  RedbeardO  the  Guetfs  were  the  champions  of  liberty:  in  the 
eruaades  which  the  popes  directed  against  that  prince's  unfortunate  descendants  they  wen 
merely  the  partisans  of  the  Church.  The  name  soon  ceased  to  signify  principles,  and  merely 
aened  the  same  purpose  as  a  watchword,  or  the  color  of  a  standard. 
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had  strongly  fortified  against  the  depredating  inroads  of  the  Normans, 
Saracens,  and  Hungarians,  exercised  an  almost  independent  authority 
within  their  limited  domains ;  while  a  number  of  petty  republics,  the 
most  important  of  which  were  Venice,  Pisa,  and  Genoa,  fortifying 
their  cities,  and  electing  their  own  magistrates,  set  the  authority  of 
the  pope,  the  nobles,  and  the  emperor,  equally  at  defiance.  Such 
was  the  confused  state  of  Italy  in  the  central  period  of  the  Middle 


6.  Germany,  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  under  the  role 
of  a  minor,  Louis  IV.,  the  last  of  the  Carloyingian  family,  was  har- 
y  con-      a8sea*  ty  frequent  invasions  of  the  Hungarians ;    while 
ditton  or    the  six  dukedoms  into  which  the  country  was  divided, 
a"RMAHT'    viz. :  Saxony,1  Thurin'  gia,1  Franconia,'  Bavaria,4  Suabia/ 
and  Lorraine,*  appeared  like  so  many  distinct  nations,  ready  to  de- 
clare war  against  each  other.     The  dukes,  originally  regarded  as 
ministers  and  representatives  of  their  king,  had  long  been  encroach- 
ing on  the  royal  prerogatives,  and  by  degrees  had  arrogated  to  them- 
selves such  an  increase  of  power,  that  the  dignities  temporarily  con- 
ferred upon  them  became  hereditary  in  their  families.     They  next 
seized  the  royal  revenues,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  people 

L  Sax***,  the  most  powerful  of  the  ancient  duchies  of  Germany,  embraced,  si  the  period 
of  its  greatest  development,  the  whole  extent  of  northern  Germany  between  the  months  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Oder.    (Map  No.  XVIL) 

2.  Thurin' gia  was  In  the  central  part  of  Germany,  west  of  Prussian  Saxony.  In  the  13th 
century  It  was  subdivided  among  many  petty  princes,  and  Incorporated  with  other  States,  after 
which  the  name  fell  gradually  Into  disuse.  It  is  still  preserved,  in  a  limited  sense,  In  the 
Tkurim.' ffian  foretty  a  hilly  and  woody  tract  in  the  interior  of  Germany,  on  the  northern  con- 
fines of  Bavaria.    (Map  No.  XVIL) 

3.  FrancSnia  was  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Blaine,  and  Is  now  Included  mostly 
within  the  limits  of  Bavaria.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

4.  Bavaria— comprising  most  of  the  Vlndelicia  and  Nor*  Icura  of  the  Romans,  Is  a  country 
In  the  southern  part  of  Germany.  It  was  anciently  a  duchy— aftcrwards.an  electorate— and  has 
now  the  rank  of  a  kingdom.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

5.  SuaMa,  of  which  Ulm  was  the  capital,  was  in  the  south-western  part  of  Germany,  west 
of  Bavaria,  and  north  of  Switzerland.  It  is  now  Included  In  Baden,  Wurtemburg,  and  Bavaria, 
(Map  No.  XVII.) 

6.  Lorraine^  (German  Lotkaring-ia,)  so  called  from  Lothalre  IL,  to  whom  this  part  of  the 
country  fell  in  the  division  of  the  empire  between  him  and  his  brothers  Louis  IL  and  Charles, 
In  the  year  854,  eleven  years  after  tho  treaty  of  Verdun,  (see  p.  260,)  was  divided  Into  Upper 
and  Lower  Lorraine,  and  extended  from  the  confines  of  Switzerland,  westward  of  the  Rhine, 
to  its  mouths,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt.  (Skelt.)  A  part  of  the  Lower  Lorraine  was  af- 
terwards embraced  in  the  French  province  of  Lorraine,  (see  Map  No.  XIII.,)  and  Is  now  com- 
prised In  the  departments  of  the  Mouse,  the  Vosges,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Meurtbe.  Lorraine 
was  for  centuries  a  subject  of  dispute  between  France  and  Germany. 

The  relative  position  of  the  six  German  dukedoms  was  therefore  as  follows:— Saxony  occu- 
pied the  northern  portions  of  Germany ;  Thurin'  gta  and  Franconla  the  centre ;  Bavaria  list 
south-eastern ;  Suabta  the  south-western ;  and  Lorraine  the  north-western.  (Map*  No.  XIII. 
and  XVIL) 
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and  their  lands.  On  the  death  of  Louis  IV.,  (A.  D.  91 1,)  they  set 
aside  the  legitimate  claimant,  and  elected  for  their  sovereign  one  of 
their  own  number,  Conrad,  duke  of  Franc6nia.  His  reign  of  seven 
years  was  passed  almost  wholly  in  the  field,  checking  the  incursions 
of  the  Hungarians,  or  quelling  the  insurrections  of  the  other  duke- 
doms against  his  authority.  On  his  death  (A.  D.  918),  Henry  I., 
Burnamed  the  Fowler,  duke  of  Saxony,  was  elected  to  the  throne, 
which  his  family  retained  little  more  than  a  century.  (Until  1024.) 
The  Saxon  rulers  of  Germany,  however,  were  not,  like  Charlemagne, 
the  sovereigns  of  a  vast  empire ;  but  rather  the  chiefs  of  a  confeder- 
acy of  princes,  reckoned  of  superior  authority  in  matters  of  national 
concern,  while  the  nobles  still  managed  their  provincial  administra- 
tion mostly  in  their  own  way.  The  history  of  the  little  more  than 
nominal  sovereigns  of  Germany,  therefore,  during  this  period,  con- 
tains but  little  of  the  history  of  the  German  people. 

7.  In  France,  the  royal  authority,  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century,  exercised  an  influence  still  .more  feeble  than  in 
Germany,  and  was  little  more  than  an  empty  honor,    ditio^  or 
Charles  the  Simple,  whose  name  bespeaks  his  character,     »**<*• 
was  the  nominal  sovereign ;  but  four  other  princes  in  Gaul,  besides 
himself,  bore  the  title  of  king, — those  of  Lorraine,  Transjurane- 
Bnrgundy,1  Provenee,*  and  Brittany  ;• — while  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  powerful  dukes  and  counts  governed  their  dominions  with 
absolute  independence*.     At  length,  in  the  year  920,  an  assembly  of 
nobles  formally  deposed  Charles,  but  he  continued  his  nominal  reign 
nearly  three  years  longer,  while  the  people  and  the  nobility  were 
scarcely  conscious  of  his  existence. 

1.  Tran$juran+B*r'  gundy y  is  that  portion  of  Bur'  gundy  that  was  embraced  in  Switzerland— 
beyond  the  Jura,  or  western  Alps. 

2.  Provence  was  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  France,  on  the  Mediterranean,  bounded  on  the 
cast  by  Italy,  north  by  Dauphlny,  and  west  by  Langedoc.  Greek  colonies  were  founded  here 
at  an  early  period,  (see  Marseilles,  p.  157,)  and  the  Romans,  having  conquered  the  country, 
(B.  C  124^)  gave  It  the  name  of  Provincial  (the  province,)  whence  its  later  name  was  derived. 
Alter  the  three-fold  division  of  tne  empire  of  Loafs  le  Dcbonnaire,  the  son  and  success  of 
Charlemagne,  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun  in  843,  (see  p.  260,)  Provence  fell  to  Lothalre ;  but  it 
afterwards  became  a  separate  kingdom,  under  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries.  In  1246  It 
passed  to  the  house  of  Anjou  by  marriage ;  and  in  1461  Louis  XL  united  it  to  the  dominions 
of  the  French  crown.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Brittany,  or  Bretagne,  was  one  of  the  largest  provinces  of  France,  occupying  the  penin- 
sula at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  and  joined  on  the  east  by  Poitou,  Anjou, 
Maine,  and  Normandy.  It  now  forms  the  five  departments,  Ftalsteyre,  Cotes  da  Nord,  (coat- 
doo-nor)  Morbthan,  Ille  and  Vilaine,  and  Lower  Loire.  Brittany  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
Hs  name  from  the  Britons,  who,  expelled  from  England  by  the  Anglo  Saxons,  took  refuge 
hare  in  the  fifth  century.  Jt  formed  one  of  the  duchies  of  France  till  It  wax  united  U>  the 
Otiwn  by  Francis  Lin  1532.    (Map  No.  XUL) 
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8.  The  only  really  important  event  of  French  history  during  tho 
tenth  century  was  the  final  settlement  of  the  Northmen  in  that  part 
of  Neustria,1  which  received  from  them  the  name  of  Normandy.* 
Id  the  year  911,  daring  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple,  the  Norman 
cliief  Hollo,  who  had  made  himself  the  terror  of  the  West,  asoended 
the  Seine  with  a  formidable  fleet,  and  laid  siege  to  Paris.  After  the 
purchase  of  a  brief  truce,  Charles  made  him  the  tempting  offer,  to 
cede  to  him  a  vast  province  of  France,  in  which  he  might  establish 
himself  on  condition  that  he  would  abstain  from  ravaging  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom,  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  crown  of  Franoe, 
and,  together  with  his  followers,  make  a  public  profession  of  Christi- 
anity. The  terms  were  accepted  :  a  region  that  had  been  completely 
laid  waste  by  the  ravages  of  the  Normans  was  now  assigned  to  them 
for  an  inheritance ;  and  these  ruthless  warriors,  abandoning  a  life  of 
pillage  and  robbery,  were  soon  converted,  by  the  wise  regulations  of 
their  chiefs,  into  peaceful  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  the  best  and  bravest 
of  the  citizens  of  France.  This  remarkable  event  put  an  end  to  tta 
war  of  Norman  devastation,  which,  during  a  whole  century,  had  de- 
populated western  Germany,  Gaul^  and  England. 

9.  Of  the  independent  aristocracy  of  Franoe,  after  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Simple,  the  most  powerful  were  the  counts  of  Paris,  who, 
during  the  last  few  reigns  of  the  Carlovingian  princes,  exercised 
little  less  than  regal  authority.  At  length,  in  the  year  987,  on  the 
death  of  Louis  Y.,  the  fifth  monarch  after  Charles  the  Simple,  Hugh 
Capet,  count  of  Paris,  was  proclaimed  king  by  his  assembled  vassals, 
and  anointed  and  crowned  in  the  cathedral  of  Rheims,'  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  that  city.  The  rest  of  France  took  no  part  in  this  election; 
and  several  provinces  refused  to  acknowledge  the  successors  of  Hugh 
Capet,  for  three  or  four  generations.     The  aristocracy  still  monopo- 

1.  JVetutrio.  On  the  death  of  Clovis  A.  D.  511,  (see  p.  2550  M*  four  sons  divided  the  Uero- 
vingiau  kingdom,  embracing  northern  Gaol  and  Germany,  Into  two  parts,  calling  the  eastern 
JJustrasiaj  and  the  western  Neustria,— the  latter  term  being  derived  from  the  negative  particle 
ne  "not,"  and  Austria  .-— Australia,  meaning  the  Eastern,  and  Jfatttria  the  Western  monarchy. 
Neustria  embraced  that  portion  of  modern  France  north  of  the  Loire  and  west  ot  the  Mease. 
{Map  No.  XIII.) 

2.  Normandy  was  an  ancient  province  of  France,  adjoining  Brittany  on  the  north-east. 
(See  Map  No.  XIII.)  It  became  annexed  to  England  through  the  accession  of  William,  duke 
of  Normandy,  to  the  English  throne,  A.  D.  1060.  (Seep.  390.)  Philip  Augustus  wrested  U  *h» 
John,  and  united  it  to  France,  in  1903. 

3.  Rkeims,  a  city  of  France  ninety-five  miles  north-east  from  Parts,  was  a  place  of  consider* 
able  importance  under  the  Romans,  who  called  It  DwrocorUrmm.  It  become  a  bJshoprto 
before  the  Irruption  of  the  Franks,  and  received  many  privileges  from  the  Meroviagtoi  ktaen> 
Map  No.  XIII.) 
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liaed  all  the  prerogatives  of  royalty ;  and  the  power  of  the  niblea 
alone  flourished  or  subsisted  in  the  State.  The  period  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  years, — from  the  accession  of  Hugh  Capet  to  that  of 
Louis  IX.y  or  Saint  Louis, — is  described  by  Sismondi  as  "  a  long  in- 
terregnum, during  which  the  authority  of  king  was  extinct,  although 
the  name  continued  to  exist" 

II.  The  Feudal  System,  Chivalry,  and  the  Crusades. — 1.  A 
glance  at  the  state  of  Southern  and  Western  Europe  in  the  central 
period  of  the  Middle  Ages  will  show  that,  with  the  waning  power, 
and  final  overthrow,  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  a  new  order  of 
tilings  had  arisen ;  that  kingdoms  were  broken  into  as  many  separate 
principalities  as  they  contained  powerful  counts  or  barons;  that 
regularly-constituted  authority  no  longer  existed ;  and  that  a  numer- 
ous class  of  nobles,  superior  to  all  restraint,  and  involved  in  petty 
feuds  with  each  other,  oppressed  their  fellow  subjects,  and  humbled 
or  insulted  their  sovereigns,  to  whom  they  tendered  an  allegiance 
merely  nominal  The  rude  beginnings  of  this  state  of  society  may 
be  traced  back  to  the  germinating  of  the  first  seeds  of  order  after 
the  spread  of  barbarism  over  the  Roman  world ;  its  growth  was 
checked  under  the  first  Carlovingians,  who  reduced  the  nobles  to  the 
lowest  degradation;  but  with  the  decline  of  royal  authority  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  it  started  into  new  life  and  vigor,  and, 
towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  became  organized  under  the 
name  of  the  Ffoidal  System.  It  maintained  itself  until  L  THa 
about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  during  the  feudal 
period  of  its  existence  is  the  prominent  object  that  en-  OT8TnL 
gages  the  attention  of  the  historian  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  unity 
of  this  portion  of  history  will  best  be  preserved  by  a  brief  historical 
outline  of  the  system  itself,  and  of  the  relations  and  events  that 
grew  out  of  it 

2.  The  people  who  overturned  the  empire  of  the  Romans,  made  a 
partition  of  the  conquered  lands  between  themselves  and  the  original 
possessors ;  but  in  what  manner  or  by  what  principles  the  division 
was  made  cannot  now  be  determined  with  certainty;  nor  can  the 
exact  condition  in  which  the  Roman  provincials  were  left  be  ascer- 
tained, as  the  records  of  none  of  the  barbarous  nations  of  Europe 
extend  back  to  this  remote  period.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  the 
chiefs,  or  leaders  of  the  conquering  invaders,  in  order  to  maintain 
their  acquisitions,  annexed,  to  the  apportionment  of  lands  among 
*•  18  .  ■ 
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their  followers,  the  condition  that  every  freeman  who  received  a  share 
should  appear  in  arms,  when  called  upon,  against  the  enemies  of  tho 
community ;  and  military  service  was  probably  at  first  the  only  con- 
dition of  the  allotment.  The  immediate  grantees  of  lands  from  the 
leading  chief,  or  king,  were  probably  the  most  noted  warricis  who 
served  under  him ;  and  these  divided  their  ample  estates  among  their 
more  immediate  followers  or  dependents,  to  be  held  of  themselves 
by  a  similar  tenure ;  bo  that  the  system  extended,  through  several 
gradations,  from  the  monarchs  down  through  all  the  subordinates  in 
authority.  Each  was  bound  to  resort  to  the  standard  of  his  imme- 
diate grantor,  and  thence  to  that  of  his  sovereign,  with  a  band  of 
armed  followers  proportioned,  in  numbers,  to  the  extent  of  the  terri- 
tory which  he  had  received. 

3.  The  primary  division  of  lands  among  the  conquerors,  was 
probably  allodial ;  that  is,  they  were  to  descend  by  inheritance  from 
father  to  son ;  but  in  addition  to  the  lands  thus  distributed  among 
the  nation,  others  were  reserved  to  the  crown  for  its  support  and  dig- 
nity ;  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  latter,  frequently  extending  to  en- 
tire counties  and  dukedoms,  were  granted  out,  sometimes  as  hereditary 
estates,  sometimes  for  life,  sometimes  for  a  term  of  years,  and  on  various 
conditions,  to  favored  subjects,  and  especially  to  the  provincial  gov- 
ernors, who  made  under -grants  of  them  to  their  vassals  or  tenants. 
On  the  failure  of  the  tenant  to  perform  the  stipulated  conditions, 
whether  of  military  service,  or  of  certain  rents  and  payments,  the 
lands  reverted  to  the  grantors;  and  as  the  word  feud,  signifies  "an 
estate  in  trust,"  hence  the  propriety  of  calling  this  the  Feudal 
System. 

4.  In  a  very  imperfect  state  this  system  existed  in  France  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne ;  but  that  monarch,  jealous  of  the  ascendancy 
which  the  nobles  had  already  acquired,  checked  it  by  every  means  in 
his  power, — by  suffering  many  of  the  larger  grants  of  dukedoms, 
counties,  &c,  to  expire  without  renewal, — by  removing  the  adminifl 
tration  of  justice  from  the  hands  of  local  officers  into  the  hand's  of 
his  own  itinerant  judges, — by  elevating  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  the  nobility, — and  by  the  creation  of 
a  standing,  army,  which  left  the  monarch  in  a  measure  independent 
of  the  military  support  of  the  great  landholders.  Thus  the  nobles, 
desisting  from  the  use  of  arms,  and  abandoning  the  task  of  defend- 
ing the  kingdom,  soon  became  unable  to  defend  themselves;  but 
when  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  the  royal  authority  was  entire- 
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ly  prostrated,  when  the  provinces  were  subject  to  frequent  inroads 
of  the  Normans  and  Hungarians,  and  government  ceased  to  afford 
protection  to  any  class  of  society,  the  proprietors  of  large  estates 
found  in  their  wealth  a  means  of  defence  and  security  not  within  the 
reach  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  They  converted  their  places 
of  abode  into  impregnable  castles,  and  covered  their  persons  with 
knightly  armor,  jointed  so  as  to  allow  a  free  movement  of  every  part 
of  the  body ;  and  this  protection,  added  to  the  increased  physical 
strength  acquired  by  constant  military  exercises,  gave  them  an  im- 
portance, in  war  over  hundreds  of  the  plebeians  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded*  In  the  confusion  of  the  times,  the  governors  of  prov- 
inces, under  the  various  titles  of  dukes,  counts,  and  barons,  usurped 
their  governments  as  little  sovereignties,  and  transmitted  them  by  in- 
heritance, subject  only  to  the  feudal  superiority  of  the  king. 

5.  Meanwhile  the  small  allodial  proprietors,  or  holders  of  lands  in 
their  own  right,  exposed  to  the  depredating  inroads  of  barbarians, 
or,  more  frequently,  to  the  rapacity  of  the  petty  feudal  lords,  sunk 
into  a  condition  much  worse  than  that  of  the  feudal  tenantry.  Ex- 
posed to  a  system  of  general  rapine,  without  law  to  redress  their  in- 
juries, and  without  the  royal  power  to  support  their  rights,  they  saw 
no  safety  but  in  making  a  compromise  with  oppression,  and  were  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  subjecting  themselves,  in  return  for  pro- 
tection, to  the  feudal  lords  of  the  country.  During  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  a  large  proportion  of  the  allodial  lands  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  were  surrendered  by  their  owners,  and  received 
back  again  upon  feudal  tenures ;  and  it  appears  that  the  few  who  re- 
tained their  lands  in  their  own  right  universally  attached  themselves 
to  some  lord,  although  in  these  cases  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  fr*v 
men  to  choose  their  own  superiors. 

6.  Sueh  was  the  state  of  the  great  mass  of  European  society  when 
the  feudal  system  had  reached  its  maturity,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries.  Among  the  legal  incidents  and  results  that  grew  out  of 
the  feudal  relation  of  service  on  the  one  side  and  protection  on  the 
other,  were  those  of  reliefs,  or  money  paid  to  the  lord  by  each  vassal 
on  taking  a  fief,  or  feudal  estate,  by  inheritance ;  fines,  on  a  change 
of  tenancy ;  escJieats,  or  forfeiture  of  the  estate  to  the  lord  on  ac- 
count of  the  vassals  delinquency,  or  for  want  of  heirs ;  aids,  or  sums 
of  money  exacted  by  the  lord  on  various  occasions,  such  as  the 
knighting  of  his  eldest  son,  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter,  or 
for  the  redemption  of  his  person  from  prison ;  wardship,  or  the 
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privilege  of  guardianship  of  the  tenant  by  the  lord  during  the  mi- 
nority of  the  former,  with  the  use  of  the  profits  of  his  estate ;  mar- 
riage, or  the  right  of  a  lord  to  tender  a  husband  to  his  female  wards 
while  under  age,  or  to  demand  the  forfeiture  of  the  value  of  the 
marriage.  These  feudal  servitudes,  which  were  unknown  in  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  distinguish  the  maturity  of  the  system,  and  show 
the  gradual  encroachments  of  the  strong  upon  the  weak. 

7.  The  feudal  government,  in  its  best  state,  was  a  system  of  op- 
pression, which  destroyed  all  feelings  of  brotherhood  and  equality 
between  man  and  man  :  it  was  admirably  calculated,  when  the  nobles 
were  united,  for  defence  against  the  assaults  of  any  foreign  power  ; 
but  it  possessed  the  feeblest  bonds  of  political  union,  and  contained 
innumerable  sources  of  anarchy,  in  the  interminable  feuds  of  rival 
chieftains.  It  exerted  a  fatal  influence  on  the  character  of  society 
in  general ;  while  individual  man,  in  the  person  of  the  lord  or  baron, 
was  doubtless  improved  by  it ;  and  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
of  Europe,  during  the  three  or  four  centuries  in  which  it  was  under 
the  thraldom  of  this  system,  was  sunk  in  the  most  profound  igno- 
rance. Literature  and  science,  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  cloister, 
could  receive  no  favor  in  the  midst  of  turbulence,- oppression,  and 
rapine :  judges  and  kings  often  could  not  write  their  own  names : 
many  of  the  clergy  did  not  understand  the  liturgy  which  they  daily 
recited :  the  Christianity  of  the  times,  "  a  dim  taper  which  had  need 
of  snuffing,"  degenerated  into  an  illiberal  superstition ;  and  every* 
thing  combined  to  fix  upon  this  period  the  distinctive  epithet  of  the 
Dare  Ages.  Still  the  sentiment  of  independence— the  pride  and 
consciousness  of  power — and  the  feelings  of  personal  consequence 
and  dignity  with  which  the  feudal  state  of  society  inspired  the  nobles, 
contributed  to  let  in  those  first  rays  of  light  and  order  which  dis- 
pelled barbarism  and  anarchy,  and  introduced  the  virtues  of  a  better 
nge. 

8.  In  the  midst  of  confusion  and  crime,  while  property  was  held 
n  chivalry  ^ tne  flwor^>  "^  cruelty  and  injustive  reigned  supreme, 

'  the  spirit  of  chivalry  arose  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  op- 
pression, and  to  plant,  in  the  very  midst  of  barbarism,  the  seeds  of 
the  most  noble  and  the  most  generous  principles.  The  precise  time 
at  which  chivalry  was  recognized  as  a  military  institution,  with  out- 
ward forms  and  ceremonials,  cannot  now  be  ascertained;  but  the 
first  notices  we  have  of  it  trace  it  to  that  age  when  the  disorders  in 
the  feudal  system  had  attained  their  utmost  point  of  excess,  towards 
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the  close  of  the  tenth  century.  It  was  then  that  some  noble  barons, 
filled  with  charitable  zeal  and  religions  enthusiasm,  and  moved  with 
oompasaion  for  the  wretchedness  which  they  saw  around  -them,  com* 
bined  together,  under  the  solemnity  of  religious  sanctions,  with  the 
holy  purpose  of  protecting  the  weak  from  the  oppression  of  the  pew 
erful,  and  of  defending  the  right  cause  against  the  wrong. 

&  The  spirit  and  the  institution,  of  chivalry  spread  rapidly; 
treachery  and  hypocrisy  became  detestable ;  while  courtesy,  magna- 
nimity, courage,  and  hospitality,  became  the  virtues  of  the  age ;  and 
the  knights,  who  were  ever  ready  to  draw  their  swords,  at  whatever 
odds,  in  defence  of  innocence,  received  the  adoration  of  the  populace, 
and,  in  public  opinion,  were  exalted  even  above  kings  themselves. 
The  meed  of  praise  and  esteem  gave  fresh  vigor  and  purity  to  the 
cause  of  chivalry ;  and  under  the  influence  of  its  spirit  great  deeds 
were  done  by  the  fraternity  of  valiant  knights  who  had  enrolled 
themselves  as  its  champions.  "  The  baron  forsook  his  castle,  and 
the  peasant  his  hut,  to  maintain  the  honor  of  a  family,  or  preserve 
the  saeredness  of  a  vow :  it  was  this  sentiment  which  made  the  poor 
•erf  patient  in  his  toils,  and  serene  in  his  sorrows :  it  enabled  hib 
master  to  brave  all  physical  evils,  and  enjoy  a  sort  of  spiritual  ro 
nance :  it  bound  the  peasant  to  his  master,  and  the  master  to  hi* 
king ;  and  it  was  the  principle  of  chivalry,  above  all  others,  that  was 
needed  to  counteract  the  miseries  of  an  infant  state  of  civilization."* 

1<X  Though  in  the  practical  exemplifications  of  chivalry  there  was 
often  much  of  error,  yet  its  spirit  was  based  upon  the  most  generous 
impulses  of  human  nature.  "  To  speak  the  truth,  to  succor  the 
helpless  and  oppressed,  and  never  to  turn  back  from  an  enemy,"  was 
the  first  vow  of  the  aspirant  to  the  honors  of  chivalry.  In  an  age 
of  darkness  and  degradation,  chivalry  developed  the  character  of 
woman,  and,  causing  her  virtues  to  be  appreciated  and  honored,  made 
her  the  equal  companion  of  man,  and  the  object  of  his  devotion 
"  The  lore  of  God  and  the  ladies,"  says  Hallam,  "  was  enjoined  as  * 
single  duty.  He  who  was  faithful  and  true  to  his  mistress,  was  held 
sore  of  salvation  in  the  theology  of  castles,  though  not  of  cloisters."11 
In  the  language  of  another  modern  writer,  "  chivalry  gave  purity  to 
enthusiasm,  crushed  barbarous  selfishness,  taught  the  heart  to  ex- 
pand like  a  flower  to  the  sunshine,  beautified  glory  with  generosity, 
and  smoothed  even  the  ragged  brow  of  war."0    A  description  of  the 
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various  customs  and  peculiarities  of  chivalry,  as  they  grew  up  by  de- 
grees into  a  regular  institution,  would  bo  requisite  to  a  full  develop- 
ment of  the  character  of  the  age,  but  we  can  only  glance  at  these 
topics  here.  As  chivalry  was  a  military  institution,  its  members 
were  taken  wholly  from  the  military  class,  which  comprised  none  but 
the  descendants  of  the  northern  conquerors  of  the  soil ;  for,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  western  Roman  empire 
had  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs,  or  vassals,  of  their  bar- 
barian lords. 

1 1.  The  initiation  of  the  German  youth  to  the  profession  of  arms 
had  been,  from  the  earliest  ages,  an  occasion  of  solemnity ;  and  when 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  had-  established  the  order  of  knighthood,  as 
the  concentration  of  all  that  was  noble  and  valiant  in  a  warlike  age, 
it  became  the  highest  object  of  every  young  man's  ambition  one  day 
to  be  a  knight  A  long  and  tedious  education,  consisting  of  instruc- 
tion in  all  manly  and  military  exercises,  and  in  the  first  principles  of 
religion,  honor  and  courtesy,  was  requisite  as  a  preparation  for  this 
honor.  Next,  the  candidate  for  knightttood,  after  undergoing  his 
preparatory  fasts  and  vigils,  passed  through  the  ceremonies  which 
made  him  a  knight  Armed  and  caparisoned  he  then  sallied  forth 
in  quest  of  adventure,  displayed  his  powers  at  tournaments,  and 
often  visited  foreign  countries,  both  for  the  purpose  of  jousting  with 
other  knights,  and  for  instruction  in  every  sort  of  chivalrous  knowl- 
edge. It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  practice  of  knight- 
errantry,  or  that  of  wandering  about  armed,  as  the  avowed  cham- 
pions of  the  right  cause  against  the  wrong,  gave  to  the  evil-minded 
a  very  convenient  cloak  for  the  basest  purposes,  and  that  every  ad. 
venture,  whether  just  or  not  in  its  purpose,  was  too  liable  to  be  es- 
teemed honorable  in  proportion  as  it  was  perilous.  Bat  these  were 
abuses  of  chivalry,  and  perversions  of  its  early  spirit 

12.  During  the  eleventh  century  we  find  that  chivalry,  although 
probably  first  appearing  in  Gnul,  had  spread  to  all  the  surrounding 
nations.  In  Spain,  the  wars  between  the  Christians  and  the  Moors 
exhibited  a  chivalric  spirit  unknown  to  former  times:  about  this 
period  the  institution  of  knighthood  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
among  the  Saxons  of  England ;  and  it  was  first  made  known  to  the 
Italians,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  by  a  band  of 
knights  from  Normandy,  whose  religious  seal  prompted  them,  aft 
they  were  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  under 
take  the  relief  of  a  small  town  besieged  by  the  Saracens.     As  the 
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feudal  system  spread  oyer  Europe,  chivalry  followed  in  its  path.  Its 
spirit,  combined  with  religions  enthusiasm,  led  to  the  crusades ;  and 
it  was  during  the  progress  of  those  holy  wars,  which  we  now  proceed 
to  deBeribe,  that  it  attained  its  chief  power  and  influence. 

13.  Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  and  other  hallowed  localities  in 
Palestine,  had  been  common  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church ;  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  they  had  increased        omQut 
to  a  perfect  inundation,  in  consequence  of  the  terror  that     or  rax 
arose  from  the  almost  universal  expectation  then  enter-    CRU*ADES- 
tained,  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world.a    The  idea  originated 
in  the  interpretation  given  to  the  twelfth  ohapter  of  the  Apocalypse, 
where  it  was  announced  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years, 
Satan  would  be  let  loose  to  deceive  the  nations,  and  to  gather  them 
together  to  battle  against  the  holy  city,  but  that,  after  a  little  season, 
the  army  of  the  Deceiver  should  be  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven. 
But  the  dreaded  epoch,  the  year  1000,  passed  by ;  yet  the  current 
of  pilgrimage  still  continued  to  flow  towards  the  East ;  for  fanati- 
cism had  taken  too  strong  Sold  of  the  minds  of  Hie  people  to  be 
easily  diverted  from  its  course. 

14.  After  Palestine  had  fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  Turks, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  (see  p.  249,)  the  pilgrims 
to  Jerusalem  were  subjected  to  every  species  of  extortion  and  out- 
rage from  this  wild  race  of  Saracen  conquerors ;  and  the  returning 
Christians  spread  through  all  the  countries  of  Europe  indignation 
and  horror  by  the  pathetic  tales  which  they  related,  of  the  injuries 
and  insults  which  they  had  suffered  from  the  infidels.  Among 
others,  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  native  of  Amiens,1  returning  from  a  pil- 
grimage to  Palestine,  where  he  had  spent  much  time  in  conferring 
with  the  Christians  about  the  means  of  their  deliverance,  complained 
in  loud  terms  of  these  grievances,  and  began  to  preach,  in  glowing 
language,  the  duty  of  the  Christian  world  to  unite  in  expelling  the 
infidels  from  the  patrimony  of  the  Saviour. 

15.  The  pope,  Urban  II.,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  of  the 
age,  engaged  zealously  in  the  project,  and  at  two  general  councils, 

1.  Amiens  Is  a  fortified  dty  of  France  in  the  ancient  province  of  Picardy,  seventy- two  mile* 
north  from  Paris.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

a.  The  archives  of  European  countries  contain  a  great  number  of  charters  of  the  tenth 
century,  beginning  with  these  words:  Jpprojnnqu&nU  fine  inundi,— u  As  the  end  or  the  world 
hi  approachhig.n--Sismondi,s  Roman  Empire,  ii.  256. 
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held  at  Piaoen'  tia,1  and  Clermont,"  and  attended  by  a  name 
train  of  bishops  and  ecclesiastics,  and  by  thousands  of  the  laity,  the 
multitude,  harangued  by  the  zealous  enthusiasts  of  the  caulk,  caught 
the  spirit  of  those  who  addressed  them,  and  pledged  themselYes,  and 
all  they  possessed,  to  the  crusade  against  the  infidel  possessors  of  She 
Holy  Land.  The  flame  of  enthusiasm  spread  so  rapidly  throughout 
Christian  Europe,  that  although  the  council  of  Clermont  was  held  in 
November  of  the  year  1095,  yet  in  the  following  spring  large  bands 
raB  of  the  crusaders,  gathered  chiefly  from  the  refuse  and 
fibot      dregs  of  the  people,  and  consisting  of  men,  women,  and 

crusade,    ohftdren.-of  all  ages  and  professions — and  of  many  and 
distinct  languages, — were  in  motion  toward  Palestine. 

16.  Walter  the  Penniless,  leading  the  way,  was  followed  by  Peter 
the  Hermit ;  but  the  ignorant  hordes  which  they  directed,  marehing 
without  order  and  discipline,  and  pillaging  the  countries  which  they 
traversed,  were  nearly  all  cut  off  before  they  reached  Constantinople; 
and  the  few  who  passed  over  into  Asia  Minor  fell  an  "easy  prey  to 
the  swords  of  the  Turks.  Immense  bartfU  that  followed  these  hosts, 
mingling  the  motives  of  plunder,  licentiousness  and  vice,  with  a 
foul  spirit  of  fanatical  cruelty,  which  proclaimed  the  duty  of  exter- 
minating all,  whether  Jews  or  Pagans,  who  rejected  the  Saviour, 
were  utterly  destroyed  by  the  enraged  natives  of  southern  Qermany 
'  and  Hungary,  through  whose  dominions  they  attempted  to  pass.  The 
loss  of  the  crusaders  in  this  first  adventure  is  estimated  at  three 
hundred  thousand  men.*  But  while  these  undisciplined  and  barba- 
rous multitudes  were  hurrying  to  destruction,  the  flower  of  the  chiv- 
alry of  Europe  was  collecting — the  genuine  army  of  the  crusade- 
under  six  as  distinguished  chiefs  as  knighthood  eould  boast,  headed 
by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,*  one  of  the  most  celebrated  generals  of  the 
age.    Inrix  separate  bands  they  proceeded  to  Constantinople;  some 

1.  P/acea'tfe,  now  PiazeniOy  was  a  city  of  northern  Italy,  near  the  junction  of  the  Trebia 
with  the  Po,  thlrtpeeren  miles  south-east  from  Milan.  When  colonised  by  the  Romans,  SI* 
B.  O,  it  was  a  strong  and  important  city;  and  it  aUbrdedthem  a  secure  retreat  after  the  mtfbr- 
tunale  battles  of  Ticinus  and  Trob'  bis.    (Map  No.  XVIL) 

2.  Ctermont,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  ancient  province  of  Anrergne,  is  eighty4wo  miles  west 
from  Lyons,  and  two  hundred  and  eight  sooth  from  Paris.    (M*p  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Bouillon  was  a  small,  woody,  and  mountainous  district,  nine  miles  wide  and  eighteen 
long,  now  included  In  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  on  the  borders  of  France  and  Belgium.  The 
town  of  Bouillon  is  flflymUes  north-west  from  the  city  of  Luxembourg.  Bouillon,  when  is 
the  possession  of  Godfrey,  was  a  dukedom.  In  order  to  supply  himself  with  funds  for  hto 
expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  Godfrey,  who  was  likewise  duko  of  Lower  Limine*  (note* 
p,  971V)  mortgaged  Bouillon  to  the  bishop.    (Mop  No.  XIII.) 

a.  Gibbon,  It.  U6-19S. 
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by  way  of  Italy  and  the  Adriat'ic,  and  others  byway  of  the  Danube; 
but  their  conduct,  unlike  that  of  the  first  crusaders,  was  in  general 
remarkable  for  its  strict  discipline,  order,  and  moderation. 

17.  Alexins,  the  Greek  emperor  of  Constantinople,  had  before 
ermyed,  in  abject  terms,  .assistance  against  the  infidel  Turks ;  but 
now,  when  the  Turks,  occupied  with  other  interests,  no  longer  men- 
aced his  frontier,  his  conduct  changed,  and  alarmed  by  the  vast 
swarms  of  crusaders  who  crossed  his  dominions,  he  strove,  by  treach- 
ery and  dissimulation,  and  even  by  hostile  annoyances,  to  dimmish 
their  numbers,  and  thwart  their  designs,  and  to  wring  from  their 
chiefs  acts  of  homage  to  his  own  person.  With  some  of  the  chiefs, 
the  crafty  Greek  succeeded ;  but  others  spumed  his  proposals  with 
indignation,  and  at  the  hasard  of  war  resolved  to  maintain  their  in- 
dependent  position ;  and  when  at  length  the  several  detachments  of 
tiie  army  of  the  crusaders  passed  into  Asia,  they  left  behind  them 
In  their,  treacherous  auxiliaries,  the  Christians  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, worse  enemies  than  they  had  to  encounter  in  the  Turks. 

18.  It  is  said  that  after  line  crusaders  had  united  their  forces  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  had  been  joined  by  the  remains  of  the  multitude  that 
had  followed  Peter  the  Hermit,  the  number  of  their  fighting  men, 
without  including  those  who  did  not  carry  arms,  was  six  hundred 
thousand,  and  that,  of  these,  the  number  of  knights  alone  was  two 
hundred  thousand.*  At  Nice,1  in  Bithyn'ia,'  the  capital  of  the 
Sultany  of  R6um,a  they  first  encountered  the  Turks,  and  after  a  siege 
of  two  months  compelled  the  city  to  surrender,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Sultan,  Soliman,  for  its  relief.  (A.  D.  1097.)  From  Nice 
they  set  out  for  Syria ;  and  after  having  gained  a  victory  over  Soli- 
man  near  Dorilm'  um,4  in  a  march  of  five  hundred  miles  they  trav- 
ersed Lesser  Asia,  through  a  wasted  land  and  deserted  towns,  without 
finding  a  friend  or  an  enemy. 

19.  The  siege  of  Antioch,  unparalleled  for  its  difficulties,  and  the 

L  JVfca,  celled  by  (he  Romans  JVte*' a,  was  the  capital  ot  Bithyn'  U.  The  Turkish  town  of 
Jonik  occupies  the  site  of  the  Bithyn'  Ian  city.    (Mop  No.  IV.) 

*.  Bitkfn'  fa  was  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  having  the  Euxine  on  (he  north,  and  the  Fropot> 
tbandMyslaonthewesL    (Map  So.  IV.) 

a  Aomm  (meaning  Uu  kingdom  of  tko  Romans),  was  the  name  glren  by  Sollmaii,  saltan  of 
Ike  Turks,  to  the  present  Abtffe,  (the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor,)  when  he  taraded  and 
became  master  of  It  in  the  11th  centnry. 

4.  Zfertft*'«a  was  a  city  of  Huygla,  on  llie  connnes  of  Wthyn' Is,  the  plain  of  DorRsV  mm 
a  often  mentioned  in  history  as  the  place  where  the  armies  of  the  Eastern  empire  assembled 
I  the  Turks.    (.M*  No.  IV.) 


History  of  the  Crwedes,  p.  111. 
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losses  on  both  sides,  was  the  next  obstacle  to  the  onward  inarch  of 
the  crusaders,  now  reduced  to  half  the  number  that  had  been  collect- 
ed at  the  capture  of  Nice;  but  when  the  enterprise  seemed  hopeless, 
the  town  was  betrayed  into  their  hands  by  a  Syrian  renegado,  (June 
1098.)  A  few  days  later,  the  victors  themselves,  suffering  the  ex- 
tremity of  privation  and  famine,  were  encompassed  by  a  splendid 
Turkish  and  Persian  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men;  yet 
the  Christians,  collecting  the  relics  of  their  strength,  and  urged  on 
by  a  belief  of  miraculous  interposition  in  their  favor,  sallied  from 
the  town,  and  in  a  single  memorable  day  annihilated  or  dispersed 
the  host  of  their  enemies. 

20.  While  the  siege  of  Antioeh  was  progressing,  the  Turkish  princes 
consumed  their  time  and  resources  in  civil  wars  beyond  the  Tigris; 
and  the  caliph  of  Egypt,  embracing  the  opportunity  of  weakness  and 
discord  to  recover  his  ancient  possessions,  besieged  and  took  Jerusa- 
lem. The  Egyptian  monarch  offered  to  join  his  arms  to  those  of 
the  Christians,  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  all  Palestine ;  bat  it  was 
evident  that  he  purposed  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  victory  without  par- 
ticipation ;  and  the  answer  of  the  crusading  chiefs  was  firm  and  uni- 
form :  "  the  usurper  of  Jerusalem,  of  whatever  nation,  was  their 
enemy,  and  they  would  conquer  the  holy  city  with  the  sword  of 
Christ,  and  keep  it  with  the  same." 

21.  With  an  army  reduced  to  less  than  fifty  thousand  armed  men, 
the  crusaders,  in  the  month  of  May,  1099,  proceeded  from  Antioeh 
towards  Jerusalem.  Marching  between  Mount  Lib'  anus1  and  the 
sea-shore,  they  obtained  by  treaty  a  free  passage  through  the  petty 
Turkish  principalities  of  Trip'  oli/  Sidon,  Tyre,*  Acre,4  and  CseeareV 

1.  To  the  four  chains  of  mountains  running  parallel  to  the  sea-coast  through  northern  Syria 
or  Palestine,  the  name  Lib'  anus  has  been  applied.  To  a  chain  farther  east  the  Greek*  gave 
the  name  Antr-LiV  anus.    (Map  No.  VI.) 

£.  Trip'  oli,  at  this  day  one  of  the  neatest  towns  of  Syria,  la  a  seaport,  seventy-five  miles 
north-west  from  Damascus.  It  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  seats  of  ancient  literature,  and 
contained  an  extensive  library,  numbering,  It  it  said,  one  hundred  thousand  volumes,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  crusaders  in  the  year  1 108.  On  this  occasion  the  crusaders  displayed  the 
same  fanatical  zeal  of  which  tho  Saracens  have  been  accused,  though  some  think  unjustly,  in 
the  case  of  the  Alexandrian  library.  A  priest  having  visited  an  apartment  in  the  library  in 
which  were  several  copies  of  the  Koran,  reported  that  it  contained  none  but  impious  works  of 
Mahomet ;  and  the  whole  was  forthwith  committed  to  the  flames.    (Map  No.  VI.) 

3*  Tyre  and  Sidon,  see  p.  61,  and  Map  No.  VL 

4.  Acre  is  a  town  of  Syria  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  north-eastern  limit  of 
the  bay  of  Acre.  Mount  Carmel  terminates  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  bay.  This  town  1a 
rendered  femous  in  modern  history  by  its  determined  and  successful  resistance  to  the  arms  of 
Napoleon  in  1790.    See  p.  471.    (Map  No.  VI.) 

5.  Cmamris  was  an  ancient  Roman  town  on  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine,  thirty  miles  south-west 
from  Acre.    It  was  a  flourishing  city  till  A.  D.  635,  when  it  MI  into  the  hands  of  the  IS 
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wiiioh  promised  to  remain,  for  the  time,  neutral,  and  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  capital.  When  at  length  the  holy  city  broke  upon 
the  view  of  the  Christian  host,  a  sadden  enthusiasm  of  joy  filled 
every  bosom ;  past  dangers,  fatigues,  and  privations,  were  forgotten ; 
the  name  Jerusalem  was  echoed  by  every  tongue ;  and  while  some 
shouted  to  the  sky,  some  knelt  and  prayed,  some  wept  aloud,  and 
some  east  themselves  down  and  kissed  the  earth  in  silence.  But  to 
the  excess  of  rejoicing  succeeded  the  extreme  of  wrath  at  seeing  the 
city  in  thcvhands  of  the  infidels ;  and  in  the  first  ebullition  of  rage, 
a  simultaneous  attack  was  commenced  on  the  town ;  but  a  vigorous 
repulse  taught  the  necessity  of  more  judicious  methods  of  assault. 

22.  Passing  over  the  details  of  the  siege  which  followed,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  state,  that,  within  forty  days,  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  a 
desperate  assault,  and  that  the  blood  of  seventy  thousand  Moslems 
washed  the  pavements  of  the  captured  city ;  for  the  soldiers  of  the 
cross  believed  that  they  were  doing  God  good  service  in  exterminat- 
ing the  blasphemous  strangers ;  and  that  all  mercy  to  the  infidels 
was  an  injury  to  religion.  When  the  bloody  strife  was  over,  the 
leaders  and  soldiers,  washing  the  marks  of  gore  from  their  persons, 
and  casting  off  their  armor,  in  the  guise  of  penitents  and  amid  the 
loud  anthems  of  the  clergy,  ascended  the  Hill  of  Calvary'  on  their 
knees,  and  proceeding  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  with  tears  of  joy  kissed 
the  stone  which  had  covered  the  Saviour,  and  then  offered  up  their 
prayers  to  the  mild  Teacher  of  that  beautiful  religion  whose  princi- 
ples are  "  peace  and  good  will  to  men."  Peter  the  Hermit,  whose 
preaching  had  excited  the  crusade,  had  followed  the  army  through 
all  its  perils ;  and  when  he  entered  the  city  with  the  conquerors,  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  recognized  the  poor  pilgrim  who  had  first 
spoken  to  them  words  of  hope,  and  promised  them  deliverance  from 
the  oppression  of  their  Turkish  masters.  The  reception  which  he 
now  met  with  from  the  enthusiastic  multitude,  who  in  the  fervor  of 
their  gratitude  attributed  all  to  him,  and  casting  themselves  at  his 
feet,  invoked  the  blessings*  of  heaven  on  their  benefactor,  more  than 
a  thousand  fold  repaid  the  Hermit  for  all  the  anxiety,  the  toils,  and 
dangers,  which  he  had  endured.  The  ultimate  fate  of  this  extraor 
dinary  individual  is  unknown. 

Inllfil  ft  fen  isjo  the  hands  of  the  crasadera,  when  It  sank  to  rise  no  more.   Ctoeares  wu  the 
place  where  Polar  converted  Cornelius  and  his  house,  (Acta,  z.  J,)  and  where  Paul  made  hit 
memorable  speeches  to  Felix  and  Agrlppa.    (Acta,  xxiv.,  xxv.,  xxvl.) 
h  HM  0/  Cmivarf,   See  description  of  Jerusalem  p.  164,  and  Map  No.  VII.) 
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23.  Jerusalem  was  now  delivered  from  the  hand*  of  the  ifcMela: 
the  great  objeet  of  the  expedition  was  accomplished ;  and  the  feudal 
institutions  of  Europe  were  introduced  into  Palestine  in  all  their 
purity.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  chosen  the  first  sovereign  of  Je- 
rusalem ;  and  the  Christian  kingdom  thus  established  continued  to 
exist  nearly  a  century.  Several  minor  States  were  established  in 
the  East  by  the  crusaders,  but  as  they  seldom  united  cordially  lor 
mutual  defence,  and  were  continually  assailed  by  powerful  enemies, 
none  of  them  were  of  long  duration.  Even  during  the  sovereignty 
of  Godfrey,  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  owing  to  the  return  of  many 
of  the  crusaders,  and  their  losses  in  battle,  was  left  for  a  time  to  be 
supported  by  an  army  of  less  than  three  thousand  men.  But  the 
spirit  of  pilgrimage  was  still  rife;  and  it  is  estimated  that,  between 
the  first  and  second  crusade,  five  hundred  thousand  people  set  out  from 
Europe  for  Syria,  in  armed  bands  of  several  thousand  men  each ;  and 
although  the  greater  portion  of  them  perished  by  the  way,  the  few  who 
reached  their  destination  proved  exceedingly  serviceable  inBupp<nrting 
the  Christian  cause,  and  in  re-peopleing  the  devastated  lands  of  Pale* 
tine.  The  period  between  the  first  and  second  crusade  is  remarkable 
for  the  rise,  at  Jerusalem,  of  the  two  most  distinguished  orders  of 
knighthood — the  Hospitallers,  and  the  Bed-Cross  Knights,  or  Temp- 
lars. The  valor  of  both  orders  became  noted :  the  Hospitallers  ever 
burned  a  light  during  the  night,  that  they  might  always  be  prepared 
against  the  enemy ;  and  it  is  said  that  any  Templar,  on  hearing  the 
cry  (( to  arms,"  would  have  been  ashamed  to  ask  the  number  of  the 
enemy.    The  only  question  was,  "  where  are  they  ?" 

24.  During  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  council  of  Clermont, 
each  returning  year  witnessed  a  new  emigration  of  pilgrim  warriors 
for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land,  although  but  six  principal  cru- 
sades followed  the  first  great  movement;  and  all  these  were  excited 
by  some  recent  or  impending  calamity  to  Palestine.  .  A  detailed  ac- 
count of  these  several  crusades  would  only  exhibit  the  perpetual 
recurrence  of  the  same  causes  and  effects^  and  would  appear  but  so 
many  faint  and  unsuccessful  copies  of  the  original.  Avoiding  detail, 
we  shall  therefore  speak  of  them  only  in  general  terms. 

25.  Forty-eight  years  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  the  loss 
v  lax  of  the  principal  Christian  fortresses  in  Palestine  led  to  a 
esooND      second  crusade,  which  was  undertaken  by  Conrad  HL, 

**UIAI>18,     emperor  of  Germany,  and  Louis  VII.,  king  of  Prance 
(A.  D.  1147.)    The  Pope  Eugenius  abetted  the  design*  and  com- 
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missioned  the  eloquent  Si  Bernard  to  preach  the  cross  through 
France  and  Germany.  A  vast  army  under  Conrad  took  the  lead  in 
the  expedition ;  hat  not  a  tenth  part  erer  reached  the  Syrian  boun- 
daries. The  army  of  French  and  Germans  was  but  little  more  for* 
tanate ;  and  the  poor  remains  of  these  mighty  hosts,  still  led  by  the 
emperors  of  France  and  Germany,  after  reaching  Jerusalem,  joined 
the  Christian  arms  in  a  fruitless  siege  of  Damascus,  which  was  the 
termination  of  the  second  crusade. 

26.  Forty  years  after  the  second  crusade,  Jerusalem  was  taken  by 
Saladin,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  whose  authority  was  acknowledged 
also  by  the  greater  part  of  Syria  and  Persia.    (A.  D.  1 187.)    The ' 
loss  of  the  holy  city  filled  all  Europe  with  oonsternation ;  and  new 
expeditions  were  fitted  out  for  its  recovery.    France,     rL  TBM 
Germany,  and  England,  joined  in  the  crusade ;  and  the      thuld 
armies  of  each  country  were  headed  by  their  respective    GR0BAn*' 
sovereigns,  Philip  Augustus,  Frederic  Barbarossa,  and  Richard  I., 
surnamed  the  lion-hearted.    Frederic,  after  defeating  the  Saracens 
in  a  pitched  battle  on  the  plains  of  Asia  Minor,  lost  his  life  by  im- 
prudently bathing  in  the  river  Orontes  ;*  and  his  army  was  reduced 
to  a  small*  body  when  it  reached  Antioch.    The  French  and  English, 
more  successful  than  the  Germans,  besieged  and  took  Acre,  aft^r  a 
aiege  of  twenty-two  months  (July,  A.  D.  1791);  but  as  Richard 
and  Philip  quarrelled,  owing  to  the  latter's  jealousy  of  the  superior 
military  prowess  of  the  former,  Philip  returned  home  in  disgust ; 
and  Richard,  after  defeating  Saladin  in  a  great  battle  near  Ascalon,1 
and  penetrating  within  sight  of  Jerusalem,  concluded  a  three  years' 
truce  with  his  rival,  and  then  set  sailibr  his  own  dominions.    (A.  D. 
Oct  1192.) 

27.  The  fourth  crusade b  was  undertaken  at  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  (A  T>.  1202,)  at  the  instigation  of    min 
pope  Innocent  III.    No  great  sovereign  joined  in  the     potmh 
enterprise;  but  the  most  powerful  barons  of  France     °ETOAnfc 

L  Jsceioa,  a  rery  ancient  dry  of  the  PhQisajiee,  ins  a  Mft-pofi  town  of  the  Mediterranean. 
forty-Are  miles  south-west  from  Jerusalem.  Its  ruins  present  a  strange  mixture  of  Syrian,  Greek, 
Gothic,  and  Roman  remains.  Than  Is  not  a  single  Inhabitant  within  the  old  walls,  which  are 
•tiU  standing.  The  prophecy  of  Zeoharlah,  "Ascalon  shall  not  be  inhabited,*'  and  that  of 
ExeWei, -It  ihaU  bo  a  desolation"  are  wmiustuaUrfuim^    (^foyNo.VL) 

n.  8ome  authorities  say  the  Cydnus.    See  James's  ChlTSlry  and  the  Crusades,  p.  339. 

b.8ereral  Important  expeditions  that  were  made  to  the  Holy  Land  a  short  time  prertous  to 
flan,  and  that  were  promoted  by  the  exhortations  of  pope  Gelestlne  UL,  are  represented  by 
•one  writers  as  the  fourth  crusade.  In  this  way  tome  writers  numerate  dU»  distinct  crusades 
ecene  more,  woOe  others  derjribe  only  six. 
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took  the  cross,  and  gave  the  command  to  Boniface,  marquis  of 
Montserrat.1  They  hired  the  Venetians  to  transport  them  to  Pales- 
tine, and  agreed  to  recapture  for  them  the  city  of  Zara,'  in  Dalm&tia;  • 
and  this  object  was  accomplished,  w,hile  the  pope  in  vain  launched 
the  thunders  of  the  church  at  the  refractory  crusaders.  Instead  of 
sailing  to  ^Palestine,  the  expedition  was  then  directed  against  the 
Greek  empire,  under  the  pretence  of  dethroning  a  usurper ;  and  the 
result  was  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  and  the 
founding  of  a  new  Latin  or  Roman  empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  By- 
zantine. (A.  D.  April  1204.)  The  new  empire  existed  during  a 
■period  of  fifty-seven  years,  when  the  Greeks  partially  recovered  their 
authority.  The  fourth  crusade  ended  without  producing  any  benefit 
to  Palestine. 

28.  The  fifth  crusade,  undertaken  fourteen  years  after  the  fall  of 

vnx  thb     *^6  Byzantine  empire,  was  at  first  conducted  by  Andrew, 
fifth       monarch  of  Hungary.     The  Christian  army,  after  spend 

obubadb.  kg  gome  tjme  £n  ^xe  y^^y  of  Acre,  sailed  to  Egypt ; 
but  after  some  successes,  among  which  was  the  taking  of  Damietta,* 
ultimate  ruin  was  the  issue  of  the  expedition.  A  few  years  later, 
(A.  D.  1228),  Frederic  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  then  arrayed  in 
open  hostility  with  the  pope,  led  a  formidable  army  to  Palestine,  and 
aftef  he  had  advanced  some  distance  from  Acre  towards  Jerusalem, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  sultan  Melek  Kamel,  whereby  the  holy 
oity  and  the  greater  part  of  Palestine  were  yielded  to  the  Christiana. 
After  the  return  of  Frederic  to  Europe,  new  bands  of  crusaders  pro- 
ceeded to  Palestine :  the  sultan  Kamel  retook  Jerusalem,  but  the 
Christians  again  obtained  it  by  treaty. 

-     29.  While  these  events  had  been  passing  in  Palestine  a  new  dy- 
nasty had  arisen  in  the  north  of  Asia,  which  for  a  time  threatened 
a  complete  revolution  of  all  the  known  countries  of  the  world.     In 
the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  Gengis  Khan, 

TOirquicsTO1  *^e  son  °^  a  P^y  Mongol  prince,  had  raised  himself  to 

be  the  lord  of  all  the  pastoral  nations  throughout  the 

vast  plains  of  Tartary;    After  desolating  China,4  and  adding  its  five 

1.  Monuema  was  an  Italian  marquisate  in  western  Lombard?,  now  included  in  Piedmont. 
The  marquise*  of  Montserrat,  rising  from  small  beginnings  fn  the  course  of  the  tenth  century, 
and  gradually  extending  their  territories,  acted,  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  parts  alloled  to  any  reigning  house  in  Europe. 

8.  Zara,  still  the  capital  of  Dalmatia,  is  a  seaport  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriai'  ic,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  south-east  from  Venice. 

3.  Damietta  la  on  the  Damietta,  orprincipal  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile,  si  x  miles  from  ito  month, 

4.  China,  a  vast  country  of  eastern  Asia,  may  be  almost  said  to  have  no  history  of  aiy  a 
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norttern  provinces  to  his  empire,  at  the  head  of  seven  bundled  thou- 
sand warriors a  he  invaded  and  overran  the  dominions  of  the  sultan 
of  Persia.  His  successor  Octai  directed  his  resistless  arms  west- 
ward, under  the  conduct  of  his  general  Baton,  who,  in  the  course  of 
six  years,  led  his  warriors,  in  a  conquering  march,  from  east  to  west, 
over  a  fourth  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  The  inun- 
dating torrent,  passing  north  of  the  territories  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, left  them  unharmed ;  but  it  rolled  with  all  its  fury  upon  the 
more  barbarous  nations  of  Europe.  A  great  part  of  Russia1  was 
desolated ;  and  both  Kiev1  and  Moscow,"  the  ancient  and  modem 
capital,  were  reduced  to  ashes :  the  Tartars  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of  Poland/  and  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Germany,  whence  they 
turned  to  the  south  and  spread  over  the  plains  of  Hungary.  Already 
the  remote  nations  of  the  Baltic  tremfiled  at  the  approach  of  these 
barbarian  warriors ;  and  Germany,  France,  England,  and  Italy,  were 
on  the  point  of  arming  in  the  common  defence  of  Christendom,  when 
Baton  and  the  five  hundred  thousand  warriors  who  still  accompanied 
him  were  recalled  to  Asia  by  the  death  of  their  sovereign.  (A.  D. 
1245.) 

30.  Among  the  many  tribes  and  nations  that  had  been  driven  from 
their  original  seats  by  the  great  Tartar  inundation,  were  the  Coras- 
mins,  embracing  numerous  hordes  of  Tartar  origin,  that  had  attached 
themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  the  sultan  of  Persia.  They  now  pre- 
cipitated themselves  upon  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  massacred  indis- 

terest  to  the  general  reader,  It  hat  so  few  revolutions  or  political  changes  to  record.  The 
aPBtbenttc  history  of  the  Chinese  begins  with  the  compilations  of  Confucius,  who  was  bora 
8.0.550.   From  thai  period  Uieamiala  of  the  empire  Iwve  been  c 

la  an  unbroken  line  to  the  present  day— forming  a  series  of  more  than  lire  hundred  volumes 
of  uninteresting  chronological  details. 

L  Russia,  the  largest,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  empires,  either  of  ancient  or  modern 
times,  extends  from  Behrtng's  straits  and  the  Pacific  on  the  east,  to  the  Gnlf  of  Bothnia  on  the 
west,— a  distance  of  nearly  six  thousand  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred mDee.  la  this  immense  empire  about  fovtjf  distinct  languages  are  In  use,  having  attached 
to  them  a  great  number  of  different  dialects.  In  the  year  1535  the  extent  of  the  Russian  do- 
minions was  estimated  at  thirty-seven  thousand  German  square  miles;  but  in  the  year  1850  it 
Dad  Increased  to  ten  times  that  amount    (For  early  history  of  Russia  see  p.  300.) 

2.  Kisvy  or  KUmy  the  capital  of  the  modern  Russian  province  of  the  same  name,  Is  on  the 
Dnieper,  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  north  of  Odes'  sa,  the  nearest  port  on  the  Black  Sea. 
Der  was  the  former  residence  of  the  grand  dukes  of  Russia— the  earliest  seat  of  the  Christian 
nflgion  In  Russia— and  for  a  considerable  period  the  capital  of  the  empire.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Moscow,  still  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  the  grand  entrepot  of  its  In- 
ternal commerce,  is  situated  on  the  navigable  river  Moskwa,  a  branch  o '  the  Volga,  four  bun- 
dled miles  wmliiaisf  from  St.  Petersburg,   it  waa  founded  In.  the  year  1  (17.  /  (Map  No.  XU.) 

4.  Poland,  see  p.  311.  / 
•.Gibbon,  It.  851. 
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* 
eriminately  Turks,  Jews,  and  Christians  who  opposed  them.  Jeru- 
salem was  taken ;  and  it  is  said  every  soul  in*  it  was  put  to  the  sword ; 
but  at  length  the  Turks  and  Christians,  uniting  their  forces,  utterly 
defeated  the  Corasmins,  and  thus  delivered  Palestine  from  one  of 
the  most  terrible  scourges  that  had  ever  been  inflicted  on  it 

31.  The  ravages  of  the  Corasmins  in  Palestine  called  forth 
x  THX  the  sixth  crusade,  which  was  led  by  Louis  IX.,  king 
sixth       of  France,  commonly  called  St  Louis.     He  began  by  an 

cmuaun.  ^^u^  on  Egypt ;  but  after  some  successes  he  was  de- 
feated, made  prisoner  when  enfeebled  by  disease,  and  forced  to 
purchase  his  liberty  by  the  payment  of  an  immense  ransom.  (A.  D. 
1250.)  Twenty  years  later  St  Louis  embarked  on  a  second  cru- 
sade— the  last  of  those  great  movements  for  the  redemption  of  the 
Holy  Land.  The  fleet  of  Louis  being  driven  by  a  storm  into  Sar 
dinia,  here  a  change  of  plans  took  place,  and  it  was  resolved  to  at 
tack  the  Moors  of  Africa.  The  French  landed  near  Carthage,  and 
took  the  city ;  but  a  pestilence  soon  carried  off  Louis  and  the  greater 
portion  of  his  army,  when  the  expedition  was  abandoned. 

32.  From  this  time  the  fate  of  the  Eastern  Christians  grew  daily 
more  certain ;  and  in  the  year  1291  a  Turkish  army  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Acre,  the  last  strong- 
hold of  the  crusaders  in  Palestine.  After  a  tedious  siege  the  city 
was  taken ;  and  thus  the  last  vestige  of  the  Christian  power  in  Syria 
was  swept  away.  The  crusades  had  occupied  a  period  of  nearly  two 
centuries,  and  had  led  two  millions  of  Europeans  to  find  their  graves 
in  Eastern  lands ;  and  yet  none  of  the  objects  of  these  expedition* 
had  been  accomplished ; — a  sad  commentary  upon  the  felly  and  fa- 
naticism of  the  age.     The  effects  of  these  holy  wars  upon  the  state 

if  European  society  will  beTeferred  to  in  a  subsequent  chapter.* 

III.  English  History. — 1.  Our  last  reference  to  the  history  of 

wo         England  was  to  that  period  rendered  brilliant  by  Hie 

Aim  thy  re^  °f  Alfred  the  Great,  the  real  founder  of  the  Eng- 

psATH  or   liah  monarchy ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  but 

connected  outline  of  the  continuation  of  English  history 

during  the  central  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  has  just  passed 

in  review  before  us.  * 

2.  After  the  death  of  Alfred,  in  the  first  year  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, (A.  D.  901,)  England,  still  a  prey  to  the  ravages  of  the  Dane*, 

*  a»  Pvt  m.  ch.  ix.  tti  U»  CatanMgrttUttoa. 
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and  intestine  disorder,  relapsed  into  confiision  and  barbarism;  and 
under*  succession  of  eight  sovereigns,*  from  the  time  of  Alfred,  its 
history  presents  little  that  is  important  to  the  modem  reader. 
Daring  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.,  the  last  of  these  rulers,  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians,  led  by  Sweyn  king  of  Denmark,1  acquired 
possession  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  'kingdom ;  and  on  several 
occasions  Ethelred  purchased  a  momentary  respite  from  their  rav- 
ages by  large  bribes,  which  only  increased  their  avidity,  and  insured 
their  return.  At  length  the  weak  and  cruel  monarch  ordered  the 
massacre  of  all  the  Danes  in  the  Saxon  territories.  (A.  D.  1002.) 
The  execution  of  the  barbarous  mandate  occasioned  the  renewal  of 
hostilities:  the  English  nobles,  in  contempt  of  their  sovereign,  of- 
fered the  crown  to  Sweyn ;  while  Ethelred  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
court  of  Richard,  duke  of  Normandy,  whose  sister  he  had  married. 
On  the  death  of  Sweyn,  in  the  year  1014,  the  Danish  army  in  Eng- 
land chose  his  son  Canute  to  succeed  him ;  while  the  Saxon  chiefs, 
with  their  wonted  inconstancy,  recalled  Ethelred.  On  the  death  of 
the  latter,  his  son  Edmund,  surnamed  Ironside,  from  his  hardihood 
and  valor,  was  chosen  king  by  the  English ;  but  by  his  death,  (A.  D. 
1016,)  after  a  few  months,  Canute,  in  accordance  with  a  previous 
treaty,"was  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  whole  of  England. 

3.  Canute,  surnamed  the  Great,  proved  to  be  the  most  powerful 
monarch  of  the  age.  By  marrying  Emma,  the  widow  of  Ethelred, 
he  conciliated  the  vanquished  Britons,  and  disarmed  the  hostility  of 
the  duke  of  Normandy ;  while  the  earl  of  Godwin,  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  English  barons,  was  gained  to  his  interests,  by  receiving 
the  hand  of  the  king's  daughter.  In  the  year  1025  he  subdued 
Sweden,  and  Norway1  two  years  later,  and  on  his  death  (Nov.  1036) 
he  left  his  vast  possessions  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Eng- 
land, to  be  divided  among  his  children.  His  administration  of  the 
government  of  England  was  at  first  harsh ;  but  he  gradually  emerged 
from  his  original  barbarism,  embraced  Christianity,  encouraged  liter- 
ature, and  adopted  some  wise  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  his 
Anglo  Saxon  subjects. 

4.  After  the  death  of  Canute,  two  of  his  sons,  Harold  and  Hardi- 
canute,  reigned  in  succession  over  England;  after  which,  in  1041, 

L  Dinurl,  Strata,  end  JVfcrvoy ;— tee  p.  90S. 
*  Am*»  and  .Yor »«r.  See  Dammi*,  p.  308. 

ft.  Edward  L  the  Elder,  901.    AlheWan,  925.    Edmund  I,  941.    Edred,  940.    Ediry,  955, 
ttgar,999L   JdweidU.,  fa*  Martyr,  975.   Ethelred  IL, 97S 
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the  crown  returned  to  the  ancient  Saxon  family,  in  the  person  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  a  younger  son  of  Ethelred.  The  mild  char* 
actor  of  Edward  endeared  him  to  his  Saxon  subjects,  notwithstand- 
ing the  partiality  which  he  showed  to  his  Norman  favorites ;  but  his 
reign  of  twenty-five  years  was  weak  and  inglorious,  and  it  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  rebellion  of  the  earl  of  Godwin,  by  occasional  hostili- 
ties with  the  Welsh  and  Scotch,  and  by  intrigues  for  the  succession. 
On  his  death,  (1066,)  Harold,  son  of  Godwin,  took  possession  of  the 
throne ;  but  scarcely  had  he  overcome  his  brother  Tostig,  who  dis- 
puted the  supremacy  with  him,  when  he  found  a  more  formidable 
competitor  in  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  to  whom  the  late  king 
had  either  bequeathed  or  purposed  the  succession.  On  the  25th  of 
September,  1066,  Harold  gained  a  great  victory  over  his  brother; 
but,  three  days  later,  William  landed  in  Sussex,1  at  the  head  of  sixty 
thousand  men,  and  on  the  fourteenth  of  October  fought 
aniqiim  with  Harold  the  Woody  battle  of  Hastings,*  which  ter- 
minated the  Saxon  dynasty,  and  put  William  the  Nor- 
man in  possession  of  the  throne  of  England.  Harold  was  killed  in 
battle ;  the  English  army  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  a  fourth  part  of 
the  Normans  slain.  The  victory  gave  to  William  the  title  of  the 
Conqueror ;  and  the  subjugation  of  the  realm  by  him  is  termed,  in 
English  history,  the  Norman  conquest. 

5.  This  conquest,  however,  was  gradual,  for  the  immediate  results 
of  the  battle  of  Hastings  gave  to  William  less  than  a  fourth  part  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  his  wars  for  the  subjugation  of  the  West,  the 
North,  and  the  East,  were  protracted  during  a  period  of  seven  years. 
William  treated  the  English  as  rebels  for  appearing  in  the  field 
against  him,  and  distributed  their  lands  among  his  Norman  followers. 
To  this  distribution,  the  titles  and  revenues  of  many  of  the  TCngliflh 
nobility  owe  their  origin.a  The  northern  Saxons  made  a  vigorous 
resistance,  and  William  treated  them  with  a  severity  in  proportion 
to  the  valor  and  pertinacity  of  their  defence — laying  waste  the 
country  with  fire  and  sword,  until,  in  some  countries,  the  danger  of 
rebellion  was  removed  by  a  total  dearth  of  inhabitants. 

"%  is  a  southern  county  of  England,  on  the  Bngliah  channel,  west  of  Kent 
a.   iUtixfi,  now  a  town  of  ten  thousand  Inhabitants,  is  fifty-four  miles  south-east  from  Loa- 
ion.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  Tale,  surrounded  on  every  side,  except  toward  the  sea,  by  hiBs 
and  cllfls.    On  a  hill  east  of  the  town  are  still  to  be  seen  banks  and  trenches,  supposed  to  asm 
been  the  work  of  the  Normans  at  the  time  of  the  invasion.    {Map  No.  XVL) 
a.  Soe  Notes,  Warwick^  Rbhnond,  ata,  p.  908. 
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6.  Tbe  foundations  of  the  feudal  system  had  existed  in  England  / 
before  the  conquest ;  but  the  distribution  of  the  conquered  lands 
among  the  Norman  followers  of  William,  gave  that  prince  the  op- 
portunity of  fully  establishing  the  system  as  it  then  existed,  in  its 
maturity,  on  the  continent  Preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  the 
feudal  tenures,  William  caused  a  surrey  to  be  made  of  all  the  lands 

in  the  kingdom,  the  particulars  of  which  were  inserted  in  what  is 
called  the  Doomsday  Book,  or  Book  of  Judgment,  which  is  still  in 
being.  Under  the  iron  rule  of  the  conqueror  the  Anglo  Saxons  be- 
came vassals  of  their  Norman  lords ;  the  name  Saxon  was  made  a 
term  of  reproach ;  and  the  Saxon  language  was  regarded  as  barba 
rous;  while  the  Norman-French  idiom  was  employed  in  all  the  acts 
of  administration. 

7.  On  the  death  of  William,  in  the  year  1087,  his  second  son, 
William  Bufus,  took  possession  of  the  throne,  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
elder  brother  Robert,  then  absent  in  Normandy.  His  reign,  and 
that  of  his  brother  and  successor,  Henry  I.,  are  distinguished  by  few 
events  of  importance ;  but  both  plundered  the  kingdom :  an  ancient 
Saxon  chronicle  says  that  the  former  was  "  loathed  by  nearly  all  his 
people,  and  odious  to  God ;"  and  of  the  latter  it  is  said  that  "justice 
was  in  his  hands  a  source  of  revenue,  and  judicial  murder  a  frequent 
instrument  of  extortion." 

8.  Henry  had  married  a  Saxon  princess ;  and  to  his  daughter  Ma 
tilda,  by  this  marriage,  he  designed  to  leave  the  crown;  hut  his 
nephew  Stephen  defeated  his  intentions  by  immediately  seizing  the 
vacant  throne  on  the  death  of  Henry.  (1135.)  A  long  civil  war 
that  followed  was  terminated  by  a  general  council  of  the  kingdom 
which  adopted  Henry  Plantagenet,1  Matilda's  son,  as  the  successor 
of  Stephen.  One  year  later  the  boisterous  life  and  wretched  reign 
of  Stephen  were  brought  to  a  close,  when  Henry  IT.,  the  first  of 
the  Plantagenet  dynasty,  ascended  the  throne  of  England.  (A.  D. 
1154.) 

9.  By  inheritance  and  marriage,  Henry  possessed,  in  addition  to 
the  duchy  of  Normandy,  the  fairest  provinces  of  northwestern 

L  PUnUfenet  to  the  surname  of  the  kings  of  England  from  Heniy  II.  to  Richard  III. 
fadustve.  Antiquarians  are  much  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  origin  of  this  name ;  and  the 
best  derivation  they  can  find  for  It  is,  that  Folk,  the  first  earl  of  Anjou  of  that  name,  being 
stung  with  remorse  for  some  wicked  action,  went  in  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  as  a  work  of 
atonement ;  where,  being  soundly  scourged  with  broom  twigs,  which  grew  plentifully  on  the 
spot,  he  ever  after  took  the  surname  of  PUnUgmut,  or  orstswtatt,  which  was  retained  by  hfe 
noble  posterity.    (Encyclopedia.) 
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France ;  and  these,  in  connection  with  his  English  dominions,  ren- 
in, bvduo-    dered  him  one  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs  in  chris- 
won  or     tendom.     He  also  reduced  Ireland1  to  a  state  of  subjec 
B*LA20>•    tion,  and  formally  annexed  it  to  the  English  crown,  al- 
though the  complete  conquest  of  that  country  was  not  effected  until 
nearly  four  centuries  later.     By  a  wise  and  impartial  administration 
of  the  government,  Henry  gained  the  affections  of  his  people ;  bat  lie 
was  long  engaged  in  a  kind  of  spiritual  warfare  with  the  pope,  and 
the  close  of  his  life  was  clouded  by  domestic  misfortunes.     His  sdns, 
instigated  by  their  mother,  and  aided  by  Louis  VII. ,  king  of  France, 
repeatedly  rebelled  against  him ;  and  he  finally  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  after  a  long  reign  of  thirty-five  years.     (A.  D.  1 189.) 

10.  Henry  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Richard,  surnamed 
the  Lion-hearted,  who  immediately  on  his  accession,  after  plundering 
his  subjects  of  an  immense  sum  of  money,  embarked  on  a  crusade 
to  the  Holy  Land.  After  filling  the  world  with  his  renown,  being 
wrecked  in  his  homeward  voyage,  and  travelling  in  disguise  through 
Germany,  he  was  seized  and  imprisoned,  and  only  obtained  his  Kb 
erty  by  an  immense  ransom,  which  was  paid  by  his  subjects.    Tbe 

1.  /rrfaiwi  la  a  large  islaml  west  of  England^ 
St  George's  Channel.    Its  divisions,  beet  known  in  history,  are  the  ftwir  great  provinces,  CMtf 
In  the  north,  Lelnster  in  the  east,  Oonnaught  in  the  west,  and  Minister  in  tbe  sooth. 

Irish  historians  speak  of  Greek,  Phomician,  Scotch,  Spanish,  and  Garni*  colonies  in  Irata* 
before  the  Christian  era ;  for  which,  however,  there  Is  no  historical  foundation.  Tbe  «Mc* 
authentic  Irish  records  were  written  between  the  tenth  and  twelfth  centuries ;  but  some  of 
them  go  back,  with  some  consistency, »  far  as  the  Christian  era.  The  early  inhabttaats  of 
Ireland  were  evidently  more  barbarous  than  even  those  of  Britain.  In  the  fifth  century  Cftriat 
anity  was  introduced  among  them  by  St  Patrick,  a  native  of  North  Britain,  who  in  his  yoafb 
had  been  carried  a  captive  into  Ireland ;  but  the  new  mUh  did  not  flourish  until  a  century  « 
two  later;  and  it  appears  that,  even  than,  the  learning  of  the  Man  clergy  did  not  axtsadbf 
yond  the  walls  of  the  monasteries.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  tbe  Danes  mads  ibeov 
selves  masters  of  tfie  greater  part  of  the  coasts  of  the  Island,  while  the  interior,  divided  among 
a  number  of  barbarous  and  hostile  chiefs,  was  agitated  by  Internal  wan,  which  no  seam* 
common  dangers  could  interrupt.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  Brian  Bora,  king 
of  Monster,  united  the  greater  part  of  the  island  under  his  sceptre,  and  expelled  the  Danei ; 
but  soon  after  his  death,  A.  D.  1014,  the  kingdom  was  again  divided  ;  and  sanguinary  **» 
continued  to  rage  between  opposing  princes  until  the  invasion  by  Henry  IL  of  England,  U  tbe 
year  1109.  So  early  as  1155  Henry  had  projected  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  and  bad  obtain* 
from  pope  Adrian  IV.  full  permission  to  invade  and  subdue  the  Irish,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
forming them.  The  grant  was  accompanied  by  a  stipulation  for  the  payment  to  St.  Pet*?  of ■ 
penny  annually  from  every  house  in  Ireland,— thU  being  the  price  for  which  me  Independents 
ef  the  Irish  people  was  coolly  bartered  away.  Henry,  however,  conquered  only  tbe  to* 
counties  Dublin,  Meatb,  Louth,  and  Kttdare,  being  a  part  of  Lelnster,  on  the  eastern  o»* 
In  1315  Edward  Bruce,  brother  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  being  invited  over  by  the  Irish,  1»*** 
in  Ireland,  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king ;  but  not  being  well  supported,  bev* 
snaBy  defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle  of  Dundalk,  in  the  year  1318,  after  which  the  ScoW 
forces  were  wtthf  rawn.  It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Cromwell  that  English  supremacy  «* 
tolfr  established  n  every  pert  of  tbe  Island.    (JWsp  No.  XVL) 
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rejga  of  this  famous  knight  is  chiefly  signalised  by  his  deads  m  Pal- 
estine, and  is  of  little  importance  in  English  history. 

11.  Kiohard  was  succeeded  by  his  profligate  brother  John,  but- 
named  Lackland  (A.  D.  1199.)  In  a  long  straggle  with  Philip 
Augustus  of  France,  John  lost  most  of  his  continental  possessions : 
by  stripping  the  church  of  its  treasures  he  made  the  pope  his  enemy ; 
and  after  a  vain  attempt  to  brave  the  storm  of  his  vengeance,  he 
made  a  cowardly  submission,  swore  allegiance  to  the  pope,  and 
agreed  to  hold  his  kingdom  tributary  to  the  holy  see.  The  barons, 
provoked  by  the  tyranny  and  vices  of  their  sovereign,  next  took  up 
anas  against  him :  they  received  with  indignation  the  pope's  decla- 
ration in  favor  of  his  vassal, — took  possession  of  London, — and 
finally  compelled  the  king  to  yield  to  their  demands,  and  to  sign  the 
Magna  ChartOy  or  Great  Charter  of  rights  and  liberties,  which  laid 
ike  first  permanent  foundation  of  British  freedom.*  *  John  attempt- 
ed to  annul  the  ^conditions  imposed,  and,  being  absolved  by  the  pope 
from  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to  the  barons,  he  collected  an 
army  of  mercenary  soldiers  from  Germany,  and  proceeded  to  lay 
waste  the  kingdom ;  but  the  barons  proffered  the  crown  to  Louis,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  French  monarch,  who  came  over  with  a  large  army  to 
enforce  his  claims,  when  the  sudden  death  of  John  arrested  impending 
dangers,  and  prevented  England  from  becoming  a  province  of  France. 

12.  On  the  death  of  John,  his  eldest  son,  Henry  III.,  then  in 
the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  was  acknowledged  king  by  £he  nobility  and 
the  people.  Henry  was  a  weak  and  fickle  sovereign ;  and  during  his 
long  reign  of  more  tfran  half  a  century,  the  country  was  agitated  by 
internal  commotions,  caused  by  the  king's  prodigality,  favoritism,  op- 
pressive exactions,  and  continual  violation  of  the  people's  rights  in  direct 

'opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  Great  Charter.  Again  the  barons 
resisted,  and  called  a  parliament,  when  the  king  was  virtually  de- 
posed. (A.  D.  1258.)  An  attempt  to  regain  his  authority  led  to 
all  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  In  another  parliament,  called  by  the 
barons,  (A.  D.  1265,)  and  embracing  delegates  from  the  counties, 
cities,  and  boroughs,  we  find  the  first  germs  of  popular  representa- 
tion in  England ;  and  although,  eventually,  the  baronial  party,  whose 
tyranny  was  found  scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  king,  was  over- 
thrown, yet  their  incautious  innovation  had  already  laid  the  basis  of 
the  future  House  of  Commons. 
a.  He  era*  Charter  wm  rfgaed  on  the  life  of  Jv&ft,  HU*  aft 
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13.  Henry  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Edward  I.,  who,  at  the  time 
of  his  father's  death,  was  absent  on  the  last  crusade  to  the  Holy 
Land.  (A.  D.  1272.)  The  active  and  splendid  reign  of  this  prince, 
who  left  behind  him  the  character  of  a  great  statesman  and  com- 
mander, was  mostly  occupied  with  the  attempt  to  unite  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain  under  one  sovereignty.    When  Llewellyn,  prince  of 

iv  subju-    Wales,1  refused,  to  perform  the  customary  homage  to  the 
oatiok  of    English  crown,  Edward  declared  war  against  him,  over- 
wALica.      ran  ^e  eomxtry,  and  subdued  it,  after  a  brave  resistance* 
(1277—1283.) 

14.  The  remainder  of  Edward's  reign  was  filled  with  attempts  to 
subjugate  Scotland,  to  which  country  the  English  monarch  laid 
claim  as  lord  paramount,  by  the  rights  of  fealty  and  succession.  A 
Scotch  king,  taken  prisoner  by  Henry  II.,  had  been  compelled,  as  die 
price  of  his  release,  to  do  homage  for  his  crown ;  and  the  same  had 
been  demanded  of  later  princes,  in  return  for  lands  which  they  held 
in  England.  By  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  in  the 
year  1283,  the  orown  devolved  on  his  grand  daughter  the  princess 
Margaret,  who  was  a  niece  of  Edward  I.  of  England.  This  lady 
was  soon  after  affianced  to  Edward's  only  son,  the  prince  of  Wales; 
and  thus  the  prospect  of  uniting  the  crowns  of  the  two  kingdoms 
seemed  near  at  hand,  when  the  frail  bond  of  union  was  suddenly 
destroyed  by  the  untimely  death  of  the  princess. 

15.  The  two  principal  Scotch  competitors  for  the  crown  were  now 
John  Baliol  and  Robert  Bruce,  who  agreed  to  submit  their tjlaims  to 
the  decision  of  Edward.  The  latter  decided  in  favor  of  Baliol,  on 
condition  of  his  becoming  a  vassal  of  the  English  king.     (A.  D.  1292.) 

1.  Wales,  andentiy  celled  Cambri*,*  principality  in  the  west  of  Gnat  Britain,  having  on  * 
the  north  and  watt  the  Irish  8ea,  and  on  the  south  and  south-west  Bristol  Channel,  is  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  In  length  from  north  to  south,  and  from  fifty  to  eighty  in  breadth.  The 
Welsh  are  descendants  of  the  ancient  Britons,  who,  being  driven  out  of  England  by  the  Anglo 
Saxons,  took  refuge  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Wales,  or  fled  to  the  continent  of  Europe, 
where  they  gave  their  name  to  Brittany.  In  the  ninth  century  Wales  was  divided  Into  three 
sovereignties,  North  Wales,  South  Wales,  and  the  intermediate  district  called  Pow*v- the 
reigning  princes  of  which  were  held  together  by  some  loose  ties  of  confederacy.  In  the  year 
833  the  English  kin*,  Athelstan  compelled  the  Welsh  principalities  to  become  his  tributaries; 
and  upon  the  treaty  then  concluded  with  them,  founded  on  the  feudal  relation  of  lord  and  vas- 
sal, the  Normans  based  their  claim  of  lordship  paramount  over  all  Wales.  During  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  South  Wales  was  the  scene  of  frequent  contests  between  the 
Welsh  and  Normans.  When  Edward  I.  claimed  feudal  homage  of  Llewellyn,  the  doty  of 
fealty  was  acknowledged  by  the  latter;  but  be  was  unwilling,  by  going  to  London,  to  place 
himself  in  the  power  of  a  monarch  who  had  recently  violated  a  solemn  treaty  with  him;  and 
hence  arose  a  war  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Llewellyn,  and  (he  subjagatloei  of  bis 
A.  D.  1283-5.    (JfopNo.XVL) 
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The  impatient  temper  of  Baliol  could  not  brook  the  humiliating  aota 
of  vassalage  required  of  him ;  and  when  war  broke  out  between 
France  and  England,  he  refused  military  aid  to  the  latter,  and  con- 
eluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  French  monarch.     (A.  D.  1292.) 
War  between  England  and  Scotland  followed;  and  Baliol,  after  a 
brief  resistance,  being  defeated  in  the  great  battle  of 
Dunbar,1  was  forced  to  make  submission  to  Edward  in  y'  %%£*u 
terms  of  abject  supplication.    The  victor  returned  to 
London,  carrying  with  him  not  only  the  Soottish  crown  and  sceptre, 
but  also  the  sacred  stone  on  which  the  Scottish  monarohs  were  placed 
when  they  received  the  royal  inauguration.     (A.  D.  1296.) 

16.  Scarcely,  however,  had  Edward  crossed  the  frontiers,  when  the 
Soots  reasserted  their  independence,  and  under  the  brave  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wallace,  a  man  of  obscure  birth,  but  worthy  to  be  ranked 
among  the  foremost  of  patriots,  defeated  the  English  at  Stirling,* 
and  recovered  the  whole  of  Scotland  as  rapidly  as  it  had  been  lost. 
Again  Edward  advanced,  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  muster  of  all  the 
English  chivalry,  and  the  Scots  were  defeated  at  Falkirk- •  (A.  D. 
1298.)  The  adherents  of  Wallace  mutinied  against  him;  and  a 
few  years  later  the  hero  of  Scotland  was  treacherously  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  Edward,  and  being  condemned  for  the  pretended  crime 
of  treason,  was  infamously  executed,  to  the  lasting  dishonor  of  the 
English  king.    (A.  D.  1305.) 

17.  The  cause  of  Scottish  freedom  was  revived  by  Robert  Bruce, 
grandson  of  the  Bruce  who  had  been  competitor  for  the  throne 
against  Baliol.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1306  he  was  crowned 
king  at  Scone4  by  the  revolted  barons.    In  the  following  year,  Ed- 

L  JDsmfter  to  a  seaport  of  Scotland,  twenty-eeren  mflea  northeast  Scorn  Edinburgh.  The* 
■Ml  rut  castle  of  Dunbar,  the  Nene  of  many  warlike  exploits,  stood  on  a  lofty  rock,  the  base 
of  which  was  washed  by  the  sea.  It  was  taken  by  Edward  L  in  1996 ;— four  times  It  rewired 
within  Us  walls  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary ;— and  It  was  in  the  ricinhy  of  Dunbar  that  Crom- 
wtfdelealed  the  Seot«anderGeikerel  Leslie,  In  1650.    (JM*p  No.  XVI.) 

%  Stirling  is  a  river  port  and  fortress  of  Scotland,  on  the  Forth,  thirty  miles  north-west  from 
BtftnbnrgtL.  Its  toe  old  castle  is  placed  on  a  baaalUc  rock,  rising  abruptly  three  hundred  feet 
from  the  river's  edge.    (Jtffcp  No.  XVI.) 

3.  Vklkirk  Is  an  ancient  town  of  Scotland,  twenty-two  miles  north-west  from  Edinburgh,  and 
three  mites  south  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  In  the  ralley,  a  little  north  of  the  town,  the  Scotch, 
wader  Wallace,  were  defeated  on  the  2*1  of  July,  1998.  In  this  battlofell  Sir  John  Stewart, 
taeeoinamaderofthe  Soottish  archers,  and  Sir  John  the  Graham©,  the  bosom  Mend  of  Wal- 
lace. The  tomb  of  Graham©,  which  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  has  thrice  renewed,  is 
lobe  aten  la  the  churchyard  of  Falkirk.  On  a  moor, half  a  mile sovthywest  from  the  town, 
OtarlesStoa^  the  Pretender,  gained  a  Tlctory  over  the  royal  army  in  1746.  (.Map  No.  XVI.  r.) 

4.  fi««^  now  a  wnafl  Tillage  of  ScoUami,  is  a  UtUeabore  Person  the  river  Tay,  eighteen 
mites  Wist  from  Dundee,  and  thlrty-Ove  north-west  from  Edinburgh.   It  was  formerly  the  reaV 
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ward,  assembling  a  mighty  army,  to  render  resistance  hopeless,  took 
the  field  against  him,  but  he  died  on  his  march,  and  the  expedition 
was  abandoned  by  his  son  and  successor,  Edward  II.,  in  opposition 
to  the  dying  injunctions  of  his  father.  (A.  D.  1307.)  Still  the  ' 
continued,  and  the  Scotch  were  generally  successful ;  but  alter  i 
years  Edward  himself  marched  against  the  rebels  at  the  head  of 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men ;  but  being  met  by  Bruoe  at  tin 
head  of  little  more  than  a  third  of  that  number,  he  experienced  a 
total  defeat  in  the  battle  of  Bannookburn,1  which  established  the  in- 
dependence  of  Scotland.    (A.  D.  June  24th,  1314.) 

18.  The  northern  nations  of  Europe,  during  the  tenth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  were  much  less  advanced  in  oiyilixation 
than  those  which  sprung  from  the  wrecks  of  the  Roman  empire;  and 
their  obscure  annals  oner  little  to  our  notice  but  the  germB  of  rude  king- 
doms in  the  early  stages  of  formation.  In  the  south-west  of  Europe, 
the  wars  between  the  Moors  and  Christians  of  the  Spanish  peninsula 
#had  already  continued  during  a  period  of  more  than  five  centuries, 
with  ever-varying  results ;  but  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  cali- 
phate of  Cordova,  in  the  year  1030,  followed  by  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Moham'medan  empire  of  Spain,  into  several  independent 
States,  (A.  D.  1236,)  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  the  Saracen  dominion. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  Christian  provinces  also  were  little  united, 
and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  Christian  princes  to  form  alliances 
with  the  Moors  against  one  another.  The  founding  of  the  Moorish 
kingdom  of  Granada,  in  1238,  for  a  time  delayed  the  fell  of  the 
Moslems ;  but  the  Christians  gradually  extended  their  power,  until, 
near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Granada  yielded  to  the  tor- 
rent that  had  long  been  setting  against  it,  and  with  its  fall  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Christian  faith  and  power  was  acknowledged  through- 
out the  peninsula.11 

dene*  of  the  Scottish  kings—the  place  of  their  coronation-end  has  been  the  eoene  of  many 
historical  eTents.  The  remains  of  its  ancient  palace  are  incorporated  wlUi  the  inansioa  of  the 
earl  of  Mansfield.    (Map  No.  XVL) 

1.  Bannockhwn,  the  name  of  which  is  inseparably  connected  with  one  of  the  most  mem- 
orable eTenta  in  British  history,  U  three  miles  south-west  from  Stirling.  About  one  mile  west 
from  the  Tillage  James  IIL  was  defeated  in  1488,  by  his  rebellions  subjects  and  his  son  Jamas 
IV.,  and,  after  being  wounded  In  the  engagement,  was  rtifit^mtrf  at  a  mill  in  the  YMBsjf. 
vJWaj>No.XVI.) 

a.  See  next  SeoUon,  pp.  31748.  auLKotas. 
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SECTION    III. 

OBnEKJLL  HISTORY  DURING  THJE  FOURTEENTH  AND  FUTIENTH  C*NTUftIR»V 

I.  EBGLAND  AND  FRANCE  DURING  THE  FOURTEENTH  AND 
FIFTEENTH  CENTURIES. 

ANALYSIS.  L  Continuation  of  the  histories  of  France  and  England.— 8.  Defeat  of  Edward 
H.  In  Uie  battle  of  Bannockburn,  Edward  offends  the  barons.  [Gaaeony.]  The  Great  Charter 
confirmed,  and  annual  parliaments  ordained.— 3.  Rebellion  of  the  barons,  and  death  of  Ed- 
ward.   Reign  of  Edward  m.    InTaaton  of  Scotland.    [Halldon  Hill.] 

Fkncn  aju>  Ekoush  wars.— 4.  Edward  disputes  the  aneomaton  to  the  throne  of  France. 
Invasion  of  France,  and  battle  of  Creasy.  [Creasy.]  Defeat  of  the  Scots,  and  capture  of  Calaia. 
CDnrham.  Calais.]-*.  Renewal  of  the  war  with  France,  and  victory  of  Polctiera.  (1356.) 
Anarchy  In  France.  Treaty  of  Brettgny.  The  conquered  territory.  [Bretlgny.  Aqnltaine. 
Bordeaux.]— G.  Renewal  of  the  war  with  France  In  1368.  Relative  eonditlon  of  the  two  powers. 
TAe  French  recoTCf  (heir  provinces.  (Rayonne.  Brest,  and  Cherbourg.]— 7.  Death  of  Edward 
1IL  of  England,  and  Charles  V.  of  France.  The  distractions  that  followed  In  both  kingdoms. 
[(Means.  Lancaster.  Gloucester.]  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection.  [Blackbeatb.]— 8.  Character 
if  Richard  IL  He  is  deposed,  and  succeeded  by  Henry  IV.  (1399.)  The  legal  claimant 
Origin  of  the  contentions  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.— 9.  Insurrection  against 
llani j.  (TBhrewabury.]— 16.  Accession  of  Henry  V.,  and  happy  change  in  his  character.  He 
Invades  France,  and  defeats  the  French  in  the  battle  of  Aglneourt.— 11.  Civil  war  In  France, 
end  return  of  Henry.  The  treaty  with  the  Burgundlan  faction.  Opposition  of  the  Orleans 
party.  (The  States  General.  The  daupbln.]-12.  The  tariant  king  of  the  English,  Henry  VL, 
awl  the  French  king  Charles  VIL  Joan  of  Arc  Her  declared  mission.— 13.  Successes  of  the 
French,  and  ate  of  Joan.— 14.  The  English  gradually  lose  all  their  continental  possessions,  ex- 
cept Cahus.   Tranquillity  in  France. 

15.  Unpopularity  of  the  reigning  Enghmh  nvnlly.  Popular  ineurrectton.  Beginning  of  the 
wars  or  tub  Two  Rosas.  [St.  Albans.]— 16.  Sanguinary  character  of  the  strife.  First  period 
of  the  war  closes  with  the  accession  of  Edward  IV,  of  the  house  of  York.— 17.  The  French 
king.  The  reign  of  Edward  IV.  The  earl  of  Warwick.  Overthrow  of  the  lanoaetrtana. 
The  fete  of  Margaret,  her  son,  and  the  laie  king  Henry  IV.  [Warwick.  Tewkesbury.]— 18. 
The  cotemporary  reign  of  Louis  XI.  of  France.  The  relations  of  Edward  and  Louis.— 19. 
Fete  of  Edward  V,  and  accession  of  Richard  ffl.  Defeat  and  death  of  Richard,  and  end  of 
the  "Wars  of  the  Two  Roses."    [Richmond.    Bosworth.] 

SO.  Rsioff  or  Hexbt  VII.  The  impostors  Slmnel  and  Warbeck.  [Dublin.]— 81.  Treaties 
wttfc  France  and  Scotland.  The  Scottish  marriage.— «.  why  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  la  an 
Impci  taut  epoch  In  English  history. 

IL  OTHER  NATIONS  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CflrTTURT. 

L  Drxharjc,  Swrokh  Aim  Norway.    Union  of  Caiman    [Calmer.] 

ft.  The  Russia.*  swratB.  Its  early  history.  [Dnieper.  Novogorod.]  Divisions  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  eleventh  century-— 3.  Tartar  invasions.  The  reign  of  John  I1L  duke  of  Mos- 
cow. Russia  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.— 4.  Founding  of  the  Ottoman  bmfirb,  on  the 
rams  of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  empire.  [Emir.]  The  Turkish  empire  at  the  close  of  the  four* 
teenth  century.  The  sultan  Bajazet  overthrown  by  Tanaftrtane.— 5.  The  Tartar  imii  or 
Taxbrlahb.  Defeat  of  the  Turks.  Turks  and  Christians  unite  against  the  Tartars.  Death 
of  Tamerlane.  [Samarcand.  Angora.]— 6.  Taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  and 
extinction  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

7.  Polar*.  Commencement  and  early  history  of  Poland.  Extent  of  the  kingdom  at  the 
dose  of  the  fifteenth  century.  [Poland.  Lithuania.  Teutonic  knights.  Moldavia.]— 8.  The 
Gbrmak  sanrnue  at  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Elective  monarch*.  9.  Causes  thai 
'  the  history  of  Germany  exceedingly  complicated.  The  three  powerful  States  of  Ger- 
ra^oantheaaMdleofthefeurteenihcMitary.  p.njembnrg.  Bohemia.  Moravia    SUasla. 
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Lotttta.  Brandenburg.  Holland.  Tyrol  Anatrie.}-10.  Antrim  princes  of  < 
portent  changes  made  during  the  reign  of  Mavimlllsn.  [Worms.}— 11.  Swrrsnu^im  revotte 
from  Austria.  Long-continued  wan.  Switzerland  Independent  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  [Rutull.  William  Tell.  Morgarten.  Sempach.]— 13L  Itauax  HttTomr  during  the 
central  period  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Italian  republics.  [Genoa.]  Duchy  of  Milan.— li. 
The  Florentines.  Contests  between  the  Genoese  and  Venetians.  [Levant.]  Genoa  at  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century.— 14.  History  of  Venice.  Her  power  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  [Mores,]  The  popes,  and  kings  of  Naples.  Interference  of  foreign  powers— U. 
Spam.  Union  of  the  moat  powerful  Christian  States.  Overthrow  of  the  Saracen  dominions  la 
Spain.  [Navarre.  Aragon.  Castile.  Leon.  Granada.]— 16.  History  of  Portuoxu  [Farther 
account  of  Portugal.] 

m.  DISCOVERIES. 

1.  Navigation,  and  geographical  lmowledge,  duing  the  Dark  Agea.  Revival  of  commerce. 
[Pisa.]  Discovery  of  the  magnetic  needle.  The  art  of  printing.  Discovery  of  the  Canaries. 
Portuguese  discoveries.  [Canaries.  Cape  de  Verd  and  Azore  Islands.]—*.  Views  and  objects 
of  Prince  Henry.  His  death.  Fame  of  thw  discoveries  patronised  by  him.  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus. The  bold  project  conceived  by  him.  [Lisbon.  Ireland.  Guinea.]— a.  q»  triem  of 
Columbus.  His  final  triumph,  In  the  discovery  of  America.  Vaseo  de  Gams,  Cloatne; 
remarks. 

1.  England  and  France  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries. — 1.  France  and  England  occupy  the  most  prominent 
place  in  the  history  of  European  nations  during  the  closing  period 
of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  as  their  annals,  during  most  of  this  period, 
are  so  intimately  connected  that  the  history  of  one  nation  is  in  great 
part  the  hiatory  of  both/  the  unity  of  the  subject  will  best  be  pre- 
served, and  repetition  avoided,  by  treating  both  in  connection. 

2.  The  reign  of  Edward  II.  of  England,  whose  defeat  bj  the 
Scots  in  the  famous  battle  of  Bannockburn  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, although  inglorious  to  himself,  and  disastrous  to  the  British 
arms,  was  not,  on  the  whole,  unfavorable  to  the  progress  of  constitu- 
tional liberty.  The  unbounded  favoritism  of  Edward  to  Gaveston, 
a  handsome  youth  of  Gasoony,1  whom  the  king  elevated  in  wealth 
and  dignities  above  all  the  nobles  in  England,  roused  the  resentment 
of  the  barons ;  and  the  result  was  the  banishment  of  the  favorite, 
and  a  reformation  of  abuses  in  full  parliament.  (A.  D.  1313.)  The 
Great  Charter,  so  often  violated,  was  again  confirmed ;  and  the  im 
portant  provision  was  added,  that  there  should  be  an  annual  assem 
bling  of  parliament,  for  protection  of  the  people,  when  "  aggrieved 
by  the  king's  ministers  against  right" 

3.  But  other  favorities  supplied  the  place  of  Gaveston :  the 
nobles  rebelled  against  their  sovereign :  his  faithless  queen  Isabella, 
sister  of  the  king  of  France,  took  part  with  the  malcontents,  and 

L  Cta§eowfh  before  the  French  Revolution,  was  a  province  of  Franca,  situated  between  the 
Garonne,  the  sea,  and  the  Pyrenees.    The  Gascons  area  people  of  much  sphit;  but  their  ex*f» 
i  to  describing  their  exploits  has  made  the  term  fra«ia*  proverbial  (JK»Na.Xni) 
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Edward  was  deposed,  imprisoned,  and  afterwards  murdered.  (A.  D. 
1327.)  Edward  III.,  orowned  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  unable  to 
endure  the  presence  of  a  mother  stained  with  the  foulest  crimes, 
caused  her  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  and  her  paramour,  Mortimer, 
to  be  executed.  He  then  applied  himself  to  redress  the  grievances 
which  had  proceeded  from  the  late  abuses  of  authority;  after  which 
he  invaded  Scotland,  and  defeated  the  Soots  at  Halidon  Hill ;'  but 
on  his  withdrawal  from  the  country,  the  Scottish  arms  again  tri- 
umphed. 

4.  On  the  death,  in,  the  year  1328,  of  Charles  IT.  of  France,  the 
last  of  the  male  descendants  of  Philip  the  Fair,  the  t  raBr0H 
crown  of  that  kingdom  became  the  object  of  contest  be-  and  bngush 
tween  Edward  III.  of  England,  the  son  of  Philip's  WAE* 
daughter  Isabella,  and  Philip  of  Valois,  son  of  the  brother  of  Philip. 
After  war  had  continued  several  years  between  the  two  nations,  with 
only  occasional  intervals  of  truce,  in  the  year  1346  Edward,  in  per- 
son,  invaded  France,  and,  supported  by  his  heroic  son  Edward,  called 
the  Black  Prince,  then  only  fifteen  years  of  ago,  gained  a  great  vic- 
tory over  the  French  in  the  famous  battle  of  Cressy*— slaying  more 
of  the  enemy  than  the  total  number  of  his  own  army.  (Aug.  26th, 
1346.)  A  few  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Cressy,  the  Scots,  who  had 
seized  the  opportunity  of  Edward's  absence  to  invade  England,  were 
defeated  in  the  battle  of  Durham,'  and  their  king  David  Bruce  taken 
prisoner.  (Oct.  17,  1346.)  To  crown  the  honors  of  the  campaign, 
the  important  seaportof  Calais,4  in  France,  surrendered  to  Edward, 
after  a  vigorous  siege ;  and  this  important  acquisition  was  retained 
by  the  English  more  than  two  centuries. 

L  HmlU**HUl\M  an  eminence  north  of  the  river  Tweed,  not  but  from  Berwick. 

%  0»*y,  or  Oaef,  it  a  small  Tillage,  In  the  former  province  of  Picardy,  ninety-fire  miles 
north-west  from  Paris.  It  is  believed  that  cannon,  bat  of  very  rude  construction,  were  first 
employed  by  the  English  in  this  battle.    {Map  No.  XIIL) 

3.  Durkam,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  Is  an  important  dry  in  the  north  of 
«ngi«»dt  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  north-west  from  London.  The  field  on  which  the  bat. 
tie  was  fought,  some  distance  north  of  Durham,  on  the  road  to  Newcastle,  (Oct.  17th,  1340,) 
was  called  JfevilU's  Cross.    (Map  No.  XVI.) 

4  Calais  (Eng.  Cal-is,  Fr.  Kah-U',)  a  seaport  of  France,  on  the  Straits  of  Dover,  la  the 
former  province  of  Plcardy,  Is  fifty  miles  north  of  Cressy.  In  1558  Calais  was  retaken  by  sur- 
prise by  the  duke  of  Guise.  In  1596  it  was  again  taken  by  the  English  under  the  archduke 
Albert,  but  in  1508  was  restored  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Kervins. 

The  ^r»^-«^  resistance  which  Calais  made  to  Edward  III.  in  1347,  is  said  to  hare  so  much 
InemsK  the  conqueror  that  he  determined  to  put  to  death  six  principal  burgesses  of  the  town, 
who,  to  save  their  follow  clUsens,  had  magnanimously  placed  themselves  at  his  disposal ;  but 
that  he  was  turned  from  his  purpose  only  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his  queen  Philippa.  It 
Is  believed,  however,  that  Froissart  alone,  among  his  cotemporaries,  relates  this  story ;  and 
e^ubta  mar  rerv  reasonably  do  eiitertained  of  Itttrum^    ( Map  No.  XI0.) 
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5.  After  a  trace  of  eight  years,  during  which  occurred  the  death 
of  the  French  monarch,  Philip  of  Yalois,  and  the  accession  of  hid 
son  John  to  the  throne  of  Prance,  war  was  again  renewed,  but  tfas 
speedily  terminated  by  a  great  victory,  which  the  Black  Prince  ob- 
tained over  king  John  in  the  battle  of  Poictiers.  (Sept  1356.)  The 
French  monarch,  although  taken  prisoner,  and  conveyed  in  triumph 
to  London,  was  treated  with  great  moderation  and  kindness ;  bat  his 
captivity  produced  in  France  the  most  horrible  anarchy;  which  was 
carried  to  the  utmost  extreme  by  a  revolt  of  peasants,  or  serfc, 
against  their  lords,  in  most  of  the  provinces  surrounding  the  capital* 
At  length,  while  king  John  was  still  a  prisoner,  the  two  nations  con- 
cluded a  treaty  at  Bretigny,1  (A.  D.  1360,)  which  provided  that  king 
John  should  be  restored  to  liberty,  and  that  the  English  monarch 
should  renounce  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  to  the  pos- 
session of  Normandy  and  other  provinces  in  the  north ;  but  that  the 

•whole  south-west  of  France,  embracing  more  than  a  third  (ft  the 
kingdom,  and  extending  from  the  Rhone  nearly  to  the  Loire,  should 
be  guaranteed  to  England.  The  territory  obtained  from  France 
was  erected  into  the  principality  of  Aquitaine,'  the  government  of 
which  was  intrusted  to  the  Black  Prince,  who,  during  several  years, 
kept  his  court  at  Bordeaux.' 

6.  The  treaty  with  France  was  never  fully  ratified ;  and  in  the 
year  1368  war  between  the  two  countries  was  commenced  anew,  the 
blame  of  the  rupture  being  thrown  by  each  nation  upon  the  other. 
In  the  interval  since  the  late  treaty  a  great  cnange  had  taken  place 
in*the  condition  of  the  rival  powers :  king  Edward  was  now  declining 
in  age ;  and  his  son  the  Black  Prince  was  enfeebled  by  disease ;  and 
the  ceded  French  provinces  were  eager  to  return  to  their  native  king ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  France  had  recovered  from  her  great  losses, 
and  the  wise  and  popular  Charles  Y.  occupied  the  throne,  in  the 
place  of  the  rash  and  intemperate  John.    France  gradually  recovered 


1.  Bretigny  \n  a  small  hamlet  six  miles  south-east  from  Chartres,  and  fifty  mOesi 
from  Paris,  in  the  former  province  of  Orleans. 

3.  Aquitaine  (Jptitania)  was  the  name  of  the  Soman  province  In  Saul  sooth  of  the  Lafcm 
Since  the  time  of  the  Romans  it  has  been  sometimes*  kingdom  and  sometimes  a  duchy.  Be- 
fore the  revolution,  what  remained  of  this  ancient  province  pasted  under  the  name  of  Gtl- 
cmio.    Bordeaux  was  its  capital.    ( Map  No.  XIIL) 

3.  Bordeaux,  called  by  the  Romans  Burdignla,  an  Important  commercial  city  and  seaport  oT 
France,  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Garonne,  fifty-five  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  three  hundred 
and  seven  miles  south-west  from  Paris.  Montesquieu  and  Montaigne,  Edward  the  Black  Princay 
pope  Oement  V,  and  Richard  O.  of  England,  were  natives  of  this  city,    (JHap  No,  XTU.) 

a.  Feb.  1358.   This  revolt  was  called  La  Jfaywrif,  from  Jaoques  Boo  Homme,  the 
of  the  rebels. 
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most  of  her  provinces  without  obtaimning  a  single  victory,  although 
the  keyd  of  the  country — Bordeaux,  Bayonne,1  Calais,  Brest,  and 
Cherbourg* — were  still  left  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 

7.  On  the  death  of  Edward  (A.  D.  1377)  the  crown  fell  to  the 
son  of  the  Black  Prince,  Richard  II.,  then  only  eleven  years  of  age. 
Three  years  later,  Charles  V.,  by  his  death,  left  the  crown  of  France 
to  his  son  Charles  VI.,  a  youth  of  only  twelve  years.  Both  kingdoms 
suffered  from  the  distractions  attending  a  regal  minority : — in  France 
the  people  were  plundered  by  the  exactions  of  the  regents,  and  the 
kingdom  harassed  by  the  factious  struggles  for  power  between  the 
dukes  of  Bur*  gundy  and  Orleans  ;•  and  in  England  similar  results 
attended  the  contests  fbr  the  regency  between  the  king's  uncles,  the 
dukes  of  Lancaster,4  York,*  and  Gloucester.6  In  the  year  1381  the 
injustice  of  parliamentary  taxation  occasioned  a  famous  revolt  of 


I.  JBjseiaee  to  ob  the  south  tide  of  the  Adour,  torn-  mUet  from  to  month,  Mir  II 
western  extremity  of  France.  Bayonne  Is  strongly  fortified,  end,  although  often  besieged,  bee 
nerer  been  taken.  The  military  weapon  called  the  bayonet  takes  its  name  from  this  city,  where 
Mtoeald  to  here  been  met  invented,  and  brought  Into  nee  at  the  siege  of  Bayonne,  during  the 
war  betweeoFrands  Land  Charles  V;  (JM*?  No.  XIU.) 

9.  Brest  and  Cherbourg  are  small  but  strongly-fortified  seaport  towns  in  the  north-west  of 
France.  Cherbourg  was  the  last  town  In  Normandy  retained  by  the  English.    (Map  No.  XIIX) 

X  Buy #w*e>  and  Orleans.  An  account  of  Bur*  gundy  has  already  been  grrea.  Orfeeiu,  a 
etty  of  France,  and  formerly  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the 
Lobe,  sixty-eight  miles  south-west  from  Parts.  Orleans  occupied  the  site  or  the  ancient  Gena- 
tasn,  the  emporium  of  me  Cornntes,  which  was  taken  end  burned  by  Csmr.  (Csasar  B. 
VH.  12.)  It  subsequently  rose  to  great  eminence,  and  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  At'  Ula 
and  Odoacer.  It  became  the  capital  of  the  first  kingdom  of  Bur'  gundy  under  the  first  race  of 
r>eneh  kmgs.  PtuTfp  of  VsJoto  erected  It  Into  a  duchy  end  peerage  In  »*or  of  his  eon;  end 
Orleans  has  since  continued  to  giro  the  title  of  iuke  to  a  prince  of  the  Mood  royal.  Charles 
VI.  conferred  the  title  of  "duke  of  Orleans"  on  his  younger  brother,  who  became  the  founder 
of  the  VeloieOrleens  line.  LontaXTV.  conferred  it  on  his  younger  brother  Philip,  the  rounder 
of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  of  the  house  of  Orleans.  Louis  Philip  wae  the  first  and  only  rutins; 
prince  of  the  Bourbon-Orleans  dynasty.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

4.  Lancaster,  which  has  given  Its  name  to  the  "dukes  of  Lancaster,"  to  a  seaport  town  on 
the  coast  of  the  Irish  Sea,  forty-ebt  miles  from  Urerpoot,  and  two  hundred  and  five  mtles 
north-west  from  London.  Lancaster  is  supposed,  from  the  urns,  altars,  and  other  antiquities 
firand  there,  to  hare  been  a  Roman  station.  The  first  earl  of  Lancaster  was  creeled  in  1988. 
In  1351  Henry,  earl  of  Derby,  wis  made  duke  of  I  .ancestor;  John  Gaunt,  fourth  son  of  EoV 
ward  UX,  married  Blanch,  the  duke's  daughter,  and,  by  rirtne  of  this  alliance,  succeeded  to 
the  title.  His  son  Henry  of  Bollngbroke  became  duke  of  Lancaster  on  his  father's  death  In 
UBS,  and  finally  Henry  TVn  king  or  England  In  1399,  from  which  time  to  the  present  this 
dneh/  has  been  associated  with  the  regal  dignity.   (Map  TKo.  XV  V) 

5.  Terkj    8te  Note,  p.  SW.    (Map  No.  XVI.) 

6b  Gloucester  Is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Severn,  nlnety-4hree  miles  north-west  from  London. 
It  was  (bonded  by  (he  Romans  A.  D.  44 ;  and  Roman  coins  and  antiquities  are  frequently  dug 
m?  on  the  supposed  site  of  the  old  encampment.  Richard  II.  created  his  uncles  dukes  of  York 
and  Gloucester ;  and  since  that  time  the  ducal  title  has  remained  the  highest  title  of  English 
noblBty.  The  duke  of  IfHrff**1-  was  the  only  one  who  really  possessed  a  duchy  (the  county 
of  I  snraiterj  subject  to  hie  gorernment,  and  MX  was  reunited  to  the  crown  to  1461.  <JMe> 
Ke,XW) 
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the  lower  classes,  headed  by  the  Blacksmith  Wat  Tyler,  sinukr  to 
the  insurrection  of  the  French  peasants  which  raged  in  1358.  In 
both  nations  these  events  mark  the  advance  of  the  serfs,  in  their 
progress  toward  emancipation,  to  that  stage  in  which  their  hopes  are 
roused,  and  their  wrongs  still  unredressed  The  serfs  of  England 
demanded  equal  laws,  and  the  abolition  of  bondage :  to  the  number 
of  sixty  thousand  they  assembled  at  Blaekheath,1— obtained  poonoos 
ion  of  London,  and  put  to  death  the  chancellor  and  primate,  as  evil 
counsellors  of  the  crown,  and  cruel  oppressors  of  the  people ;  but 
the  fall  of  their  leader  struck  terror  into  the  insurgents,  and  the  re- 
volt was  easily  extinguished,  while  the  honor  of  the  crown  was  sal- 
lied by  a  revocation  of  the  promised  charters  of  enfranchisement 
and  pardon.  More  than  fifteen  hundred  of  the  mutineers  perished 
by  the  hand  of  the  hangman. 

8.  It  was  not  till  the  age  of  twenty-three  that  Richard  escaped 
from  the  tutelage  of  his  uncles ;  and  then  his  indolence,  dissipation, 
and  prodigality,  brought  him  into  contempt ;  and  during  his  absence 
in  Ireland  a  successful  revolution  elevated  his  cousin,  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster, surnamed  Bolingbroke,  to  the  throne.  (A.  D.  1399.)  The 
parliament  confirmed  the  deposition  of  Richard,  who  was  soon  after 
privately  assassinated  in  prison.*  The  accession  of  Henry  IV.  to 
the  throne  met  with  no  opposition,  although  he  was  not  the  legal 
claimant,  the  hereditary  right-  being  in  Edward  Mortimer,  who  was 
descended  from  the  second  son  of  Edward  III.,  whereas  Henry  was 
descended  from  the  third  son.  The  claim  of  Mortimer  was  at  a 
later  period  vested  by  marriage  in  the  family  of  the  duke  of  York, 
descended  from  the  fourth  son  of  Edward;  and  hence  began  the. 
contentions  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

9.  The  discontented  friends  of  Henry  proved  his  most  dangerous 
enemies ;  for  the  Percys,  who  had  enthroned  him,  dissatisfied  with 
his  administration,  took  up  arms  and  involved  the  country  in  civil 
war  ;b  but  in  the  great  battle  of  Shrewsbury1  (July  21,  1403)  the 


1.  Blackkeatk  is  an  elevated  moory  tract  In  the  vicinity  of  the  British  metropolW,  i 
of  the  city.    The  greater  portion  is  in  the  pariah  of  Greenwich. 

9.  Shrevthurf  is  situated  on  the  Severn,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles  north-west  from 
London.  William  the  Conqueror  gave  the  town  and  surrounding  oountry  to  Soger  de  Moat* 
gomety,  who  built  here  a  strong  baronial  castle ;  but  In  1108  the  castle  and  property  were  Iter* 
felted  to  the  crown.  Shrewsbury,  from  its  situation  close  to  Wales,  was  the  scene  of  many 
border  frays  between  the  Welsh  and  Engjlsh.  In  the  battle  of  July  left,  the  fall  of  tbefiunon 
Lord  Percy,  surnamed  Hotspur,  by  an  unknown  hand,  decided  the  victory  la  the  king's  nvror. 
CJIfap  No.  XVI.) 

a.  Bead  Shakspoam's  "King  Richard  IL" 

h.  Bead  SnakspoarVs  «*  First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV 
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insurgents  were*  defeated,  although  the  insurrection  was  still  kept  up 
a  number  of  years,  chiefly  by  the  successful  valor  of  Owen  Glendower, 
the  Welsh  ally  of  the  Percys. 

10.  Henry  IY.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry  Y.  in  the  year 
1413.  The  previous  turbulent  and  dissipated  character  of  the  new 
sovereign  had  given  little  promise  of  a  happy  reign ;  but  immediate* 
ly  after  his  accession  he  dismissed  the  former  companions  of  his 
vices, — took  into  his  confidence  the  wise  ministers  of  his  father, — 
and,  laying  aside  his  youthful  pleasures,  devoted  all  his  energies  to 
the  tranquillizing  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  wise  government  of  the 
people.*  Taking  advantage  of  the  disorders  of  France,  and  the  tern* 
porary  insanity  of  its  sovereign  Charles  VI.,  he  revived  the  English 
claim  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  and  at  the  head  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men  passed  over  into  Normandy  to  support  his  pretensions. 
After  his  army  had  been  wasted  by  a  contagious  disease,  which  re- 
duced it  to  eleven  thousand  men,  he  met  and  defeated  the  French 
army  of  fifty  thousand  in  the  battle  of  Aginoourt,1— slaying  ten 
thousand  of  the  enemy  and  taking  fourteen  thousand  prisoners,  among 
whom  were  many  of  the  most  eminent  barons  and  princes  of  the 
realm.     (Oct.  24,  1415.) 

11.  The  Orleans  and  Burgundian  factions  which  had  temporarily 
laid  aside  their  contentions  to  oppose  the  invader,  renewed  them  on 
the  departure  of  Henry,  and  soon  involved  the  kingdom  in  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  war.  In  the  midst  of  these  evils  Henry  returned  to 
follow  up  his  victory,  and  fought  his  way  to  Paris,  when  the  Bur- 
gundian faction  tendered  him  the  crown  of  France,  with  the  promise 
of  its  aid  to  support  his  claim.  A  treaty  was  soon  concluded  with 
the  queen  of  the  insane  king  and  the  duke  of  Bur'  gundy,  by  which 
H  was  agreed  that  Henry  should  marry  Catherine,  the  daughter  of 
Charles,  and  succeed  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  her  father ;  while 
in  the  meantime  he  was  to  govern  the  kingdom  as  regent  (Hay, 
1420.)  The  States  General  *  of  the  kingdom  assented  to  the  treaty ; 
and  the  western  and  northern  provinces  owned  the  sway  of  England; 
hut  the  central  and  south-eastern  districts  adhered  to  the  cause  of 

1.  4^e#»ri  to  a  man  Tillage  cfFira*  to  the  fixu^ 
ten  miles  north  from  Pari*.    (Map  No.  XI1L) 

SL  By  the  Statu  General  it  meant  the  groat  council  or  general  parliament  of  the  nation, 
composed  of  representative*  (torn  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  municipalities.  The  country 
UrtruU  lent  no  representative*,    (See  University  Edition,  p.  824.) 

a.  Hapirfiypc^tray^mSliafcspeaiVs  "Second  Par  of  King  Haary  IV,"  Act  Tn  Scene  tt. 

■It. 
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the  dauphin,1  afterwards  Charles  VII.,  the  only  snrviring  sen  of  hi* 
father,  and  the  head  of  the  Orleans  parly.  Henry  Y.  did  not  live  to 
wear  the  crown  of  Franoe ;  and  the  helpless  Charles  survived  him 
only  two  months.    (Died  A.  D.  1422.) 

12.  The  English  king  left  a  eon,  Henry  VI.,  then  only  nine 
months  old,  to  inherit  hie  kingdom.  Franoe,  however,  wae  now 
openly  divided  between  the  rival  monarch* — its  native  sovereign 
Charles  VII.,  and  the  English  king,  in  the  person  of  the  in&at 
Henry.  In  the  war  which  followed,  the  prospects  of  the  English 
were  gradually  improving,  when  they  received  a  fetal  check  from  the 
extraordinary  appearance  of  a  heroine,  the  famous  Joan  of  Are, 
whom  the  credulity  of  the  age  believed  to  have  been  divinely  com- 
missioned for  the  salvation  of  the  French  nation.  Moved  by  a  sort 
of  religions  phrensy,  this  obscure  country  girl  was  enabled  to  inspire 
her  sovereign,  the  priests,  the  nobles,  and  the  army,  with  the  troth 
of  her  holy  mission,  which  was,  to  drive  the  English  from  Orleans, 
which  they  were  then  besieging,  and  to  open  the  way  for  the  crown- 
ing of  Charles  at  Bheims,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

13.  Superstition  revived  the  hopes  of  the  French,  and  inspired 
the  English  with  manifold  terrors — the  harbingers  of  certain  defeat: 
in  a  short  period  all  the  promises  of  the  maiden  were  fulfilled,  and 
in  accordance  with  her  predictions  she  had  the  happiness  to  see 
Charles  VII.  crowned  in  the*  cathedral  Her  mission  ended,  she 
wished  to  retire  to  the  humble  station  from  which  Providence  had 
called  her,  but  being  retained  with  the  army,  she  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  who  inhumanly  condemned  and  executed 
her  for  the  imaginary  crime  of  sorcery. 

14.  In  the  death  of  Joan  of  Arc  the  English  indeed  destroyed  the 
cause  of  their  late  reverses ;  but  nothing  could  stay  the  new  impulse 
which  her  wonderful  successes  had  given  to  the  French  nation.  In 
the  year  1437  Charles  gained  possession  of  his  capital,  after  twenty 
years  exclusion  from  it ;  the  Burgundian  motion  had  previously  be* 
come  reconciled  to  him,  and  thenceforward  the  war  lost  its  serious 
character,  while  the  struggle  of  the  English  grew  more  and  more 
feeble,  until,  in  1453,  Calais  was  the  only  town  of  the  continent  re- 
maining in  their  hands.     From  this  period  until  Hie  death  of 


I.  Dauphin  to  the  title  of  the  eldest  ion  of  the  king  of  France,  nt  1340  Rambert  H.  I 
fcrred  bis  estate,  the  province  of  Daupki*yy  to  Philip  of  Valots,  on  condition  that  the  eldest 
•on  of  the  king  of  Fnmce  shonld,  In  future,  be  called  the  dauphin,  and  gorem  this  territory. 
t  however,  retains  only  the  title, the  estates  swing  long  tea*  naked  with  the 
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Charles  VIT.,  in  1461,  Ffanoe  enjoyed  domestic  tranquillity,  wkile 
citil  Ware  of  the  fiercest  violence  were  raging  in  England. 

Id.  The  hereditary  claim  of  the  house  of  York  to  the  English 
throne  has  already  been  mentioned  (p.  302.)  Henry  was  a  weak 
prince,  and  subject  to  occasional  fits  of  idiocy ;  but  his  wife,  Marga- 
ret of  Anjou,1  a  woman  of  great  spirit  and  ambition,  possessing  the 
allurements,  but  without  the  virtues,  of  her  sex,  ruled  in  his  name. 
The  haughtiness  of  the  queen,  the  dishonor  brought  on  the  English 
anas  by  the  loss  of  France,  and  the  imbecility  and  insignificance  of 
Henry,  when  contrasted  with  the  popular  virtues  of  Richard  duke 
of  York,  rendered  the  reigning  family  unpopular  with  the  nation ; 
and  when  Richard  advanced  his  pretensions  to  the  crown,  a  powerful 
party  rallied  to  his  support.  A  formidable  rising  of  the  people  in 
the  year  1450,  under  a  leader  who  is  known  in  history  under  the 
nickname  of  Jack  Cade,  first  manifested  the  gathering  nmTBKWAW 
discontent  Five  years  later  civil  war  between  the  York-  or  tub  two 
ists  and  Lancastrians  broke  out  in  different  parts  of  the  E°8Ba 
kingdom ;  and  in  the  first  battle,  at  St.  Albans,*  King  Henry  was 
taken  prisoner.  The  Yorkists  wore,  as  the  symbol  of  their  party,  a 
white  rose,  and  the  Lancastrians  a  red  rose ;  and  the  contests  which 
marked  their  struggle  for  power  are  usually  called  the  "  wars  of  the 
two  roses." 

16.  We  hare  not  room  to  enter  into  details  of  the  sanguinary 
strife  that  followed.  "  In  my  remembrance,"  says  a  ootemporary 
writer*  "eighty  princes  of  the  Mood  royal  of  England  perished  in 
these  convulsions ;  seven  or  eight  battles  were  fought  in  the  course, 
of  thirty  years ;  and  their  own  country  was  desolated  by  the  English 
as  cruelly  as  the  former  generation  had  wasted  France."  After  many 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  in  which  Henry  was  twice  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner,  and  Richard  and  his  second  son  were  slain,  at  the  close  of 
the  first  period  of  the  war  the  white  rose  triumphed,  and  Edward 
IT.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  duke  of  York,  became  king  of  England. 
(A  D.  1461.) 

17.  Charles  VII.  of  France  died  the  same  year,  and  was  succeed. 

1.  jffajbuwas  an  anoka*  prOTinee  of  France*  on  both  «id«  of  the  Loire,  north  of  Polton. 
In  (he  year  JM6  Louto  DL  of  France  bestowed  this  province  on  bto  younger  brother  Charles, 
wan  the  tnJe  of  count  of  Anfoa;  but  in  1388  it  feu  to  the  crown,  nt  the  accession  of  Philip  VL 
IHmsnijiiiBinj  illftiHiis  prinrw  nf  thn  blood  bore  the  tilte  of  Anjov ;  and  Margaret,  who  bs- 
easts  ojStfen  of  England,  was  the  daughter  of  Renoof  Anjou.   (*«»  No.  XUL) 

SL  &-«*«•#  to  a  amafl  town  twenty  mU»Jiorth-w^ 
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ed  on  the  throne  by  his  eon  Louis  XL  The  reign  of  Bdward  IV. 
of  England  was  a  reign  of  terror.  Once  he  was  deposed,  and  Henry 
reinstated,  by  the  great  power  and  influence  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,1 
to  whom  the  people  gave  the  name  of  king-maker.  But  Warwick 
afterwards  fell  in  battle ;  and  in  the  year  1471  the  heroio  Margaret 
and  her  son  were  defeated  and  taken  prisoners,  and  the  power  of  the 
Lancastrians  was  overthrown  in  the  desperate  battle  of  Tewkesbury,* 
which  concluded  this  sanguinary  war.  Margaret  was  at  first  im- 
prisoned, but  afterwards  ransomed  by  the  king  of  France :  her  son 
was  assassinated :  Henry  VI.  breathed  his  last,  as  a  prisoner,  in  the 
Tower  of  London ;  and  Edward  was  finally  established  on  the  throne. 

18.  The  reign  of  Edward  IY.  was  throughout  ootemporaiy  with 
that  of  Louis  XL  of  France,  a  prince  of  a  tyrannical,  superstitious, 
crafty,  and  cruel  nature,  but  who  possessed  such  a  fund  of  comic 
humor,  and  such  oddities  of  thoughts  and  manner,  as  to  throw  his 
atrocious  cruelties  into  the  shade.  The  relations  of  these  two  princes 
with  each  other  were  in  a  high  degree  dishonorable  to  both.  Ed- 
ward, by  threatening  war  upon  France,  obtained  from  Louis  the 
secret  payment  of  exorbitant  pensions  for  himself  and  his  ministers; 
and  the  latter  were  with  much  reason  charged  with  being  the  hired 
agents  of  the  French  king.  Both  these  princes  died  in  1483,  and 
both  were  succeeded  by  minors. 

19.  Edward  V.,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  suoceeded  his  father 
as  king  of  England ;  but  after  a  nominal  reign  of  little  more  than 
two  months,  the  young  king  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  York  were 
murdered  m  the  Tower,  at  the  instigation  of  their  uncle  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king,  with  the  title 
of  Richard  III.  But  the  whole  nation  was  alienated  by  the  crimes 
of  Richard :  the  claims  of  the  Lancastrian  family  were  revived  by 
Henry  Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond ;'  and  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Bos- 


1.  The  earldom  of  Warwick  dates  from  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  1 
the  town  and  eaaUe  of  that  name,  with  the  title  of  earl,  on  Henry  de  Newburk,  one  of  hi*  ft*, 
lowers.  The  town  of  Warwick,  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  is  on  the  river  Avon, 
etghty4wo  miles  north-west  from  London.    (Map  No.  XVL.) 

2.  Tmkttburf  is  on  the  river  Atom,  near  its  eonflnenee  with  the  Sevens  thirty-three  aHsa 
■oath-west  from  Warwick,  and  ninety  miles  north-west  from  London.  The  field  on  which  the 
battle  was  fought,  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  Is  still  called  the  u  Bloody  Meadow." 

3.  Richmond,  which  gave  a  title  to  the  dukes  of  that  name.  Is  in  the  north  of  England,  four-. 
one  miles  north-west  from  York.  lis  castle  was  founded  by  the  Srst  earl  of  ^V"-^,  who* 
received  from  Wittlam  the  Conqueror  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  earl  nf  Mnrrts,  and  beJH 
Richmond  castle  to  protect  his  madly  and  property.  The  titte  and  property,  after  beiasj 
possessed  by  different  persons  allied  to  the  btood  royal,  wero  at  length  vested  b  the  orown  by 
tte  accession  of  Henry,  earl  of  RWuaond,  to  the  Uw  s»  with  the  UUe  of  Henry  VJL  {Mm 
Ho.  XVL)  *^ 
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worth  Held,1  Richard  was  defeated  and  &v.ain  (1485).  The  crown 
which  Richard  wore  in  the  action  was  immediately  placed  on  the  head 
of  the  earl  of  Richmond,  who  was  proclaimed  king,  with  the  title  of 
Henry  VII.  His  marriage  soon  after  with  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
heiress  of  the  house  of  York,  united  the  rival  claims  of  York  and 
Lancaster  in  the  Tudor  family,  and  put  an  end  to  the  civil  contests 
which,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  had  deluged  England  with  blood. 

20.  The  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  disturbed  by 
ftro  singular  enterprises, — the  attempt  made  in  Ireland, 

by  Lambert  Simnel,  to  counterfeit  the  person  of  the  ^E*™°™F 
young  earl  of  Warwick,  nephew  of  Edward  IV.,  and  the 
onTy  remaining  male  heir  of  the  house  of  York ;  and  the  similar 
attempt  of  Perkin  Warbeok  to  counterfeit  the  young  duke  ,of 
York,  one  of  the  princes  who  had  been  murdered  in  the  Tower  at 
the  instigation  of  Richard  III.  Both  impostors,  claiming  the  right 
to  the  throne,  received  their  principal  support  in  Ireland ;  but  the 
former,  after  being  crowned  at  Dublin,9  and  afterwards  defeated  in 
battle,  (1487,)  ended  his  days  as  a  menial  in  the  king's  household, — 
while  the  latter,  after  throwing  himself  upon  the  king's  mercy,  being 
detected  in  subsequent  plots,  expiated  his  crime  on  the  scaffold. 

21.  The  most  important  of  the  foreign  relations  of  Henry  were 
a  treaty  with  France,  which  stipulated  that  no  rebel  subjects  of 
either  power  should  be  harbored  or  aided  by  the  other ;  and  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Scotland,  by  which  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry, 
was  given  in  marriage  to  the  Scottish  king,  James  IV.,  a  marriage 
from  which  have  sprung  all  the  sovereigns  who  have  reigned  in  Great 
Britain  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  The  reply  of  Henry  to  his 
counsellors  who  objected  to  the  Scottish  marriage,  that  the  kingdom 
of  England  might  by  that  connection  fall  to  the  king  of  Scotland, 
shows  a  great  degree  of  sagacity,  that  has  been  verified  by  the  result. 
"  Scotland  would  then,"  said  Henry,  "  become  an  accession  to  Eng- 
land, not  England  to  Scotland,  for  the  greater  would  draw  the  less: 
it  is  a  safer  union  for  England  than  one  with  France." 

22.  The  reign  of  Henry  VII.  may  justly  be  considered  an  im- 
portant era  in  English  history.     It  began  in  revolution,  at  the  close 

1.  Bormorth  la  a  small  town  ninety-Are  miles  northwest  from  London.  In  the  battle-field,  In 
the  TidnJty  of  this  town,  is  an  eminence  called  Crown  Hill,  where  Lord  Stanley  la  said  to  hare 
placed  Richard's  crown  on  the  earl  of  Richmond's  head.    (Map  Ho.  XVV) 

2.  Z>*Min,  the  capital  of  Ireland,  is  on  the  eastern  sea-coast  of  the  Island,  at  the  month  of 
the  river  Liffley,  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  miles  north-west  from  London.  It  was  nallm 
by  the  Danes  Divelin,  or  VnbUin,  <•  the  black  pool,*'  from  Its  vicinity  to  the  va  Jdy  swamps  at 
the  month  of  the  itrer.  It  has  a  population  of  two  hundred  and  flfiy  thousand.  (JtfepNo.XVL) 
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of  the  bug  and  bjoody  wars  between  the  houses  of  Tork  and  Lou- 
oaster :  it  effected  a  change  ia  descents :  it  marks  the  decline  of  tht 
feudal  system,  the  waning  power  of  the  baronial  aristocracy,  and  a 
corresponding  increase  of  royal  prerogatives :  it  was  cotemporery  wit* 
that  greatest  .of  events  in  Modern  History,  the  discovery  of  Awer* 
ica, — with  the  advance  in  knowledge  and  civilisation  that  duped 
npon  the  closing  period  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  with  the  oonjolidatioa 
of  the  great  European  monarchies  into  nearly  the  shape  and  extant 
which  they  retain  at  die  present  day ;  and  with  the  growth  of  tha 
"  balance  of  power"  system,  which  neutralized  the  efforts  of  princes  at 
universal  dominion.  A  general  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  prin- 
cipal States  of  Europe  at  this  period  will  better  enable  us  to  oca- 
prehend  the  relations  of  their  subsequent  history. 

IL  Other  Nations  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  centoet.— 

1.  Of  the  States  of  Northern  Europe — Denmark,1  Sweden,  and  Nor- 

a  dkuiabk,  way,— constituting  the  ancient  Scandinavia,  merit  our 

swkdsn,  and  first  attention.     After  these  kingdoms  had  long  been 

norway.  agitated  by  internal  dissensions,  they  were  finally,  hy 
the  treaty  of  Calmar,1  (1397,)  united  into  a  single  monarchy,  near 

1.  Dexwsork  embraces  the  whole  of  the  ncnmauM  north  of  Germany,  early  known  at  las 
Gtmbrit  Cher9ene*e,  and  afterwards  as  Jutland,  Its  earliest  known  inhabitants  were  the  Gtafri 
(Bee  p.  TTLf  The  famous  bat  mysterious  Odin,  the  liars  m  well  as  ttae  MnhtraavuT  of  flea* 
dmavlan  history,  is  said  to  hare  emigrated,  with  a  band  of  followers,  from  the  banks  of  *• 
Tan'  ais  to  Scandinavia  about  the  middle  of  the  lint  century  before  the  Christian  era,  and  to 
hare  established  his  authority,  and  the  Scythian  religion,  over  Denmark,  Norway,  and  8weiae, 
fiWoW,  son  of  Odin,  Is  hM  to  have  ruled  over  Denmark ;  but  his  history,  and  that  of  M§po* 
ferity  for  many  generations,  are  involved  in  fable.  Henglst  and  Horsa,  the  two  Saxon  cbtaft 
who  conquered  England  In  the  fifth  century,  reckoned  Odin,  (or  Wodln  In  their  dlalesV) • 
their  ancestor.  Gorm  the  Old,  son  of  Hardleannte  L,  (Hord+knmQ  oalted  ail  the  Desha 
States  under  his  sceptre  in  the  year  863.  His  grandson  Sweyn,  subdued  a  part  of  Norway  in 
the  year  1000,  and  a  part  of  England  in  1014.  His  son'Ganute  completed  the  conquest  of  Bar 
landmlOl^andidaosubdiied  a  partof  Sccttand.  Canute  embraeed  the  Chrfeusa  reBgloi, 
and  introduced  it  into  Denmark;  upon  which  a  great  change  took  place  in  the  character  of  th» 
people.  At  his  death,  in  1036,  he  left  the  crowns  of  Denmark  and  England  to  Us  son  Htr* 
-Canute  IL  In  138S,  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Danish  prli*»  Waldeiner,  and  waW  Haqata 
king  of  Norway,  styled  the  Semir*  amis  of  the  North,  ascended  the  throne  of  Norway  sod 
Denmark.  In  1389  she  was  chosen  by  the  Swedes  as  their  sovereign ;  and  in  X397  the  treaty 
of  Calmar  united  the  three  crowns— it  was  supposed  forever.  In  1448,  the  nriawes  of  tat 
family  of  Skiold  having  become  extinct,  the  Danes  promoted  Christian  L,  count  of  Oidenbun} 
to  the  throne.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  royal  Danish  family  which  has  ever  sines  kept 
possession  of  the  throne.  In  15S3  (he  Swedes  emancipated  themselves  from  the  crasi  sad 
tyrannical  yoke  of  Christian  IL,  king  of  Denmark,  In  their  struggle  for  independence  tbey 
were  led  by  the  famous  Gnstavus  Vasa,  who  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Sweden  by  the  nasal- 
mous  suffrages  of  his  fellow  dozens.  Norway  remained  connected  with  Denmark  till  1814 
when  the  allied  powers  gave  it  to  Sweden,  as  Indemnity  for  Finland.  (Map  No.  XIV.) 
&  Gatear,  rendered  famous  by  the  treaty  of  1307,  is  a  seaport  town  on  the  small  Islsad  of 
wnkeh  Is  in  the  narrow  strait  that  separates  the  island  of  Oland  front  the  •oottv 
CMspNo.XlV.) 
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the  dose  of  the  fourteenth  century,  through  the  influence  of  Marga- 
ret of  Denmark,  whoee  extraordinary  talents  and  address  have  ren- 
dered her  nune  iUustrious  as  the  "  Semir'amis  of  the  North."  But 
the  union  of  Oalmar,  although  forming  an  important  epoch  in  Scan- 
dinaTian  history,  was  never  firmly  consolidated ;  and  after  having 
been  renewed  several  times,  was  at  length  irreparably  broken  by 
Sweden,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  (1521,) 
under  the  conduct  of  the  heroic  Gustavus  Vasa,  recovered  its  ancient 
independence. 

2.  Bast  and  south-east  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  were  the 
numerous  Sclavonic  tribes,  which  were  gradually  gathered  into  the 
empire  of  Russia.    The  original  cradle  of  that  mighty 

empire  which  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Rurick,  a  chief-  ^J^* 
tain  cotemporarjt  with  Alfred  the  Great,  was  a  narrow 
territory  extending  from  Kiev,  along-  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,1  north 
to  Novogorod.1  Darkness  for  a  long  time  rested  upon  early  Russian 
history,  but  it  has  been  in  great  part  dispelled  by  the  genius  and  re- 
search of  Karamshvand  it  is  now  known  that  as  early  as  the  tenth 
century  the  Russian  empire  had  attained  an  extent  and  importance, 
as  great,  comparatively,  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  as  it  boasts  at 
the  present  day.  About  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  the 
system  of  dividing  the  kingdom  among  the  children  of  successive 
monarehs  began  to  prevail,  and  the  result  was  ruinous  in  the  ex- 
treme, occasioning  innumerable  intestine  wars,  and  a  gradual  decline 
of  the  strength  and  consideration  of  the  empire. 

3.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Tartar  hordes 
of  Northern  Asia,  felling  upon  the  feeble  and  disunited  Russian 
States,  found  them  an  easy  prey;  and  during  a  period  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  Russia,  under  the  Tartar  yoke,  suffered  the 
direst  atrocities  of  savage  cruelty  and  despotism.  At  length,  about 
the  year  1480,  John  III.,  duke  of  Moscow,  the  true  restorer  of  his 

I.  Dnieper,  the  BirgMtkene*  of  the  indent*  atffl  frequently  called  hy  its  indent  name,  Is  a 
■«S*  river  of  European  Russia.  It  rises  near  Smolanako,  rant  south,  and  mils  Into  the  Black 
Sea,  north-east  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Mnogirod,  or  Novgorod,  called  also  Velikiy  or  u  the  Great,"  formerly  the  moat  Important 
otty  in  the  Russian  empire,  is  situated  on  the  river  Volkhof,  near  its  exit  from  Lake  Amen, 
one  hundred  miles  south-east  from  St.  Peteraburgh,  and  three  hundred  and  fire  north-west 
from  Moscow.  The  Volkhof  runs  north  to  Lake  Ladoga.  So  lmpreginble  was  Novgorod 
once  dawned  as  to  give  rise  to  the  proverb, 

quit  «mf*s  Deo*  tt  mmgnam  Jtwgoriimm  1 
•  Who  can  resist  the  Cods  and  Great  Novgorod  T" 

Frem  Novgorod  to  Kiev  is  adfttaaoe  of  nearly  six  hundred  mites. 
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country's  glory,  succeeded  in  abolishing  tbe  ruinous  system  by  wtieh 
the  regal  power  had  been  frittered  away,  while  at  the  saute  time  he 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Moguls,  and  repulsed  their  last  hrosion 
.of  his  country.  Under  the  reign  of  this  wise  and  powerful  prince, 
the  many  petty  principalities  which  had  long  divided  the  sovereignty 
were  consolidated,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  Russia,  aWioa^i 
scarcely  emerged  from  its  primitive  barbarian  darkness,  was  one  of 
the  great  powers  of  Europe. 

4.  South  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Russians,  we  look  in 

tain,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  for  the  once 
in.  ottoman  fa^^  Greek  empire  of  Justinian,  or,  as  sometimes  called, 

the  Eastern  empire  of  the  Romans.  The  account  which 
we  have  given  of  the  crusades  represents"  the  Turks,  a  race  of  Tarter 
origin,  as  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  Turkish  emir  *  called  Otto- 
man, succeeded  in  uniting  several  of  the  petty  Turkish  States  of  the 
peninsula,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
About  the  year  1358  the  Ottoman  Turks  first  obtained  a  foothold  in 
Europe ;  and  at  the  olose  of  the  fourteenth  century  their  empire  ex- 
tended from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Danube,  and  embraced,  or  held  « 
tributary,  ancient  Greece,  Thes'saly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  while 
the  Roman  world  was  contracted  to  the  city  of  Constantinople,  and 
even  that  was  besieged  by  the  Turks,  and  closely  pressed  by  the  ca- 
lamities of  war  and  famine.  The  city  would  have  yielded  t  «>  the 
efforts  of  Bajazet,  the  Turkish  sultan ;  but  almost  in  the  moment  of 
victory  the  latter  was  overthrown  by  the  famous  Timour,  or  Tamer- 
lane, the  new  Tartar  conqueror  of  Asia. 

5.  About  the  year  1370,  Tamerlane,  a  remote  descendant  of  the 
Great  Gengis  Khan,  (p.  286,)  had  fixed  the  capital  of  his  new  do- 
minions at  Samaroand/  from  which  central  point  of  his  power  he 

1.  Son&rcund,  anciently  called  MarcJtanda,  now  a  city  of  Independent  Tarlary,  in  *®**\ 
was  the  capital  or  tbo  Persian  satrapy  of  8ogdiana.  (See  Map  No.  IV.)  Alexander  is  frW°| 
to  hare  pillaged  it  It  was  taken  from  the  sultan  Mahomet,  by  Gengis  Khan,  in 1230;  *T 
under  Time*  v  or  Tamerlane,  it  became  the  capital  of  one  of  the  largest  empires  In  the  *«•£ 
and  the  oen«  of  Asiatic  learning  and  civilization,  at  the  same  time  that  it  rose  to  hfeb  «* 
(taction  on  account  of  its  extensive  commerce  with  all  parts  of  Asia.    Samarcand  is  no*  » 

a.  Emir,  an  Arabic  word,  meaning  a  leader,  or  commander,  was  a  title  first  give*  *• 
caliphs ;  bat  when  they  assumed  the  title  or  saltan,  that  of  emir  was  applied  to  their  cM*T~ 
At  length  It  was  bestowed  upon  all  who  were  thought  to  be  descendants  of  1  labomt  ft  «" 
lias  of  his  daughter  Fatlmah. 
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made  thirty -five  vktorio  as  oampaignB,— conquering  all  Persia,  Nortii- 
era  Asia,  and  Hindostan, — and  before  his  death  he  had  w  TAETim 
placed  the  crowns  of  twenty-seven  kingdoms  on  his  rams  of 
head.     In  the  year  1402  he  fought  a  bloody  and  decisive  T^»^"- 
battle  with  the  Turkish  saltan  Bajazet,  on  the  plains  of  Angora/  in 
Asia  Minor,  in  which  the  Turk  sustained  a  total  defeat,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror.     Tamerlane  would  have  carried  his 
conquests,  into  Europe ;  but  the  lord  of  myriads  of  Tartar  horsemen 
was  not  master  of  a  single  galley ;  and  the  two  passages  of  the  Bos* 
poms  and  the  Hellespont  were  guarded,  the  one  by  the  Christians, 
the  other  by  the  Turks,  who  on  this  occasion  forgot  their  animosities 
to  act  with  union  and  firmness  in  the  common  cause.    Two  years 
later  Tamerlane  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  while  on  his  march 
for  the  invasion  of  China 

6.  The  Ottoman  empire  not  only  soon  recovered  from  the  blow 
which  Tamerlane  had  inflicted  upon  it,  but  in  the  year  1453,  during 
the  reign  of  Mahomet  II.,  effected  the  final  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople. On  the  29th  of  May  of  that  year  the  city  was  carried  by 
assault,  and  given  up  to  the  unrestrained  pillage  of  the  Turkish 
soldiers :  the  last  of  the  Greek  emperors  fell  in  the  first  onset :  the 
inhabitants  were  carried  into  slavery;  and  Constantinople  was  left 
without  a  prince  or  a  people,  until  the  sultan  established  his  own 
residence,  and  that  of  his  successors,  on  the  commanding  spot  which 
had  been  chosen  by  Constantino.  The  few  remnants  of  the  Greek 
or  Boman  power  were  soon  merged  in  the  Ottoman  dominion ;  and 
at  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Turkish  empire  was  firmly 
established  in  Europe. 

7.  While  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  three  Scandina- 
vian kingdoms  of  the  North,  and  Russia,  formed,  as  it 

were,  separate  worlds,  having  no  connection  with  the 

rest  of  Europe,  Poland,1  the  ancient  Sarmatia,  supplying  the  connect- 

deeayed  condition:  gardens,  fields,  and  plantations,  occupy  the  place  or  its  numerous  streets 
and  mosques ;  and  we  search  In  rain  for  its  ancient  palaces,  whose  beauty  is  so  highly  eulo- 
gized by  Arab  historian*. 

L  jSnfor*,  a  town  of  Natotta  In  Asia  Minor,  (see  Note,  Aram,  p.  281,)  Is  the  same  as  the 
ancient  Jlneyra,  which,  In  the  time  of  Nero,  was  the  capital  of  Galatia.  Here  SU  Paul  preached 
to  the  Oalatlans. 

Sl  Tk*  Pole*  were  a  Sclaronlc  tribe  (a  branch  of  the  Sarmatlans),  who,  In  the  seventh  ceo 
tary,  passed  op  the  Dnieper,  and  thence  to  the  Nlemen  and  the  Vistula.  About  the  middle  of 
fee  tenth  centnry  they  embraced  Christianity,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  same  century  were 
1  PWst ,  that  Is,  Sclwoonians  of  tk*  plain.   The  numerous  principalities  Into  which 
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fag  link  between  the  Sclavonian  and  German  tribes,  bad  risen  to  a 
oonsider&ble  degree  of  eminence  tod  power.  The  history  of  Poland 
eommences  with  the  tenth  century ;  bat  the  prosperity  of  the  king- 
dom began  with  the  reign  of  Casimir  the  Great  (1333-1370.)  In 
the  year  1386  Lithuania1  was  added  to  Poland ;  and  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  following  century  the  Polish  sovereign,  Wladislas,  was 
presented  with  the  crown  of  Hungary,  which  he  had  nobly  defended 
against  the  Turks.  But  Hungary  soon  reverted  again  to  the  German 
empire.  After  long  wars  with  the  Teutonic  knights,*  who,  since  the 
crusades,  had  firmly  established  their  order  in  the  Prussian  part  of 
the  Germanic  empire,  the  knights  were  everywhere  defeated  during 
the  reign  of  Casimir  IV.,  (1444-1492,)  who  added  a  large  part  of 
Prussia  to  the  Polish  territories.  The  Turkish  province  of  Mol- 
davia* also  became  tributary  to  Poland ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  this  kingdom  had  extended  its  power  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Euxine,  along  the  whole  frontier  of  European  civilization, 
thus  forming  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  Western  States  of  Europe 
against  barbarian  invasion. 

8.  The  German  empire,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  eon- 
prised  a  great  number  of  States  lying  between  France  and  Poland, 
extending  even  west  of  the  Rhine,  and  embracing  the  whole  of  ee* 

tbe  Poles  were  divided  were  lint  united  Into  one  kingdom  in  1025,  under  king  Botodaai  L: 
bat  Poland  was  afterwards  subdirided  among  tbeikmilrof  thePlMtAnOltfOfi,  vkenVnt*- 
laa,  king  of  Cracow,  united  with  bias  overeignty  the  two  principal  remaining  dlfttesi,  <*•* 
and  Little  Poland.  From  1370  to  1383  Hungary  was  united  wlthi  Poland.  Ifce  anion  vtt 
LUbuaiim  nl39^  occasioned  by  U»  marriage  of  to  Lithuania  with  Ike  a** 

of  Poland,  waa  more  permanent.  After  the  Lithuania  nobility,  in  1540,  united  with  Gnatast 
Little  Poland,  in  one  diet,  Poland  became  the  most  powerful  State  In  the  North.  AUboagafr 
land  has  ceased  to  consulate  an  independent  and  single  State^ta  detached  nvgmean  bsvag 
become  Austrian,  Prussian,  or  Russian  pforinces-stm  the  ©canary  is  o^Un^sapsrstrf^ 
those  which  surround  It,  by  national  character,  language,  and  manners.  Hie  precast  ft*** 
posMcting  the  name  without  the  privileges  of  a  kingdom,  and  reduced  to  a  territory  a***11* 
two  hundred  miles  north  and  south,  and  two  hundred  east  and  west,  ay  iitlaiaaaiiufr  an*** 
the  Russian  empire.    (Map  No.  XV1L) 

1.  The  greater  part  of  Ztta«*«fa,  once  forming  the  north-eastern  division  of  Poised,  *■» 
1*en  united  to  Russia.  It  is  comprised  in  the  present  governments  of  MohOaw,  WlMp* 
Minsk,  Wllna,  and  Grodno.    < Mmp  No.  X VH.) 

2.  The  Teutonic  Knights  composed  a  religious  order  (bunded  in  1190.  by  Frederic,  daW 
Buabta,  during  a  crusade  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  Intended  to  be  conunejl  to  Germans  sf  *** 
rank.  The  original  object  of  the  association  was  to  defend  the  Christian  religion  again*  *> 
Jnfldels,  and  to  take  care  of  the  sick  in  the  Holy  Land.  By  degrees  the  order  aiadeswag 
conquests,  and  acquired  great  riches;  and  at  Ujebegiiming  of  tb^OJleenth  century  ttsoaa^ 
a  large  extent  of  territory  extending  from  the  Oder  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  B*  war  w» 
the  Poles  greatly  abridged  its  power*  and  anally  the  order  was  abolished  by  Jtyolsos,  Js** 
war  with  Austria,  April  94th,  1809. 

3.  AMdavM,  nominally  a  Turkish  province,  but  in  reality  under  the  protection  at  *"•* 
embraces  the  nortfc-caatoro  part  of  Uiean^  (JUast  Nos.  IX.  and  XVTL) 
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tral  Europe.    The  Carlovingian  sovereigns  of  Germany  were  hered- 
itary monarohs ;  bat  as  early  as  the  year  887  the  great 
vassals  of  the  crown  deposed  their  emperor,  and  elected  ***  OEMUW 
another  sovereign,  and  from  that  remote  pexiod  the  em- 
perors of  Germany  have  continued  to  be  elective. 

9.  Owing  to  the  great  number  of  the  Germanic  States,  which  were 
of  different  grades,  from  large  principalities  down  to  free  cities  and 
the  estates  of  earls  or  counts— the  frequent  changes  of  territory 
among  them,  by  marriages,  allianoes,  and  conquests, — the  weakness 
of  the  federal  tie  by  which  they  were  united — and  their  conflicting 
interests,  and  frequent  wars  with  each  other  and  with  the  emperor, — 
the  history  of  Germany  is  exceedingly  complicated,  and  generally 
devoid  of  great  points  of  interest.  Many  of  the  States  had  their 
own  sovereigns,  subordinate  to  their  common  emperor.  About  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  there  were  three  powerful  States  in 
Germany,  which  had  absorbed  nearly  all  the  rest.  These  were  1st, 
JOuxemburg*  which  possessed  Bohemia,*  Moravia,*  and  part  of  Si- 
lesia,4 and  Lusatia  :*  2d,  Bavaria,  which  had  acquired  Brandenburg,' 
Holland,7  and  the  Tyrol :'  and  3d,  Austria*  which,  in  addition  to  a 

1.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  was  divided  In  the  year  183©,  between  Holland  and  Bel- 

The  Uw%  of  Luxemburg,  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  miles  north-east  from  Paris, 

r  one  of  (he  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe,  belongs,  with  a  portion  of  the  surround- 

7,  to  Holland.    (Map  No.  XV.) 

9L  Bsntmia,  baring  Silesia  and  Saxony  on  the  north,  Moravia  and  the  arch-duchy  of  Austria 

em  the  south-east,  and  Bavaria  on  the  west,  forms  an  important  portion  of  the  Austrian  empire. 

(jsftr*o.xvn.) 

3.  Jsferaeia,  an  important  province  of  Austria,  Ues  east  of  Bohemia*  In  1783  a  portion  of 
flOaata  was  incorporated  with  it  Moravia  la  the  country  anciently  occupied  by  the  Quods'  and 
JaVcMMMt,  who  waged  fierce  wars  against  the  Romans.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

4.  Sffcria  la  north-east  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  embracing  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
Oder.   (JMepNoXVU.) 

5.  LmsatU  was  a  tract  of  country  having  Brandenburg  on  the  north,  Silesia  on  the  east,  Bo- 
hemia and  Bavaria  on  the  south,  and  Meissen  on  the  west.  It  is  now  embraced  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  east  of  Dresden,  the  southern  part  of  Brandenburg,  and 
the  northwestern  part  of  Silesia,  It  was  divided  Into  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia,  the  former 
being  the  southern  portion  of  the  territory.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

6.  Mrmnimbnrg-j  the  most  Important  of  the  Prussian  States,  lies  between  Mecklenburg  and 
TtinwiBiiia  on  the  north,  and  West  Prussian  8axony  and  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  on  the  south. 
ft  includes  Berlin,  the  capital  of  the  Prussian  empire.    (Map  No.  XVIT.) 

7.  attend  has  the  Prussian  German  States  on  the  south-east,  Belgium  on  the  south,  and 
the  sea  on  the  west    (Map*  Nob.  XV.  and  XVII.) 

S.  Tw»  t>»W,  (comprising  the  ancient  Rhottla  with  a  part  of  Norlcum,  see  Map  No.  IX.,) 

Je  a  province  of  the  Austrian  empire,  east  of  Swttxerlaxd,  and  having  Bavaria  on  the  north, 

and  Lombardy  on  the  south.   The  Tyrolese,  although  warmly  attached  to  liberty,  have  always 

keen  steadfast  adherents  of  Austria.    ( Map  No.  XVII.) 

ft,  The  arch-duchy  of  Austria,  the  nucleus  and  centre  of  the  Austrian  empire,  lies  on  both 

i  of  the  Danube,  having  Bohemia  and  Moravia  on  tlie  north,  and  Styrla  and  Carinthla  ou 

In  fee  time  of  Charlemagne,  about  the  yea  800,  the  margravate  of  Austria  was 
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largo  number  of  hereditary  States,  poseomod  much  df  the  Sflrifn 
territory.     (See  Suabia,  p.  270.) 

10.  In  the  year  1438  the  German  princes  elected  an  emperor  from 
the  house  of  Austria;  and,  ever  since,  an  Austrian  prises,  wft 
scarcely  any  intermission,  has  occupied  the  throne  of  Germany. 
Near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  German  States,  then 
under  the  reign  of  Maximilian  of  the  house  of  Austria,  made  an  in* 
portant  change  in  their  condition,  by  whieh  the  private  mis  and 
feuds,  which  the  laws  then  authorised,  and  the  right  to  carry  on 
which  against  each  other  the  petty  States  regarded  as  the  bulwark 
of  their  liberty,  were  made  to  give  place  to  regular  courts  of  jostest 
for  the  settlement  of  national  controversies.  In  the  year  1495,  at  a 
general  diet  held  at  Worms,1  the  plan  of  a  Perpetual  Public  Peace 
was  subscribed  to  by  the  several  States :  oppression,  rapine,  sad  vis* 
lence,  were  made  to  yield  to  the  authority  of  law,  and  the  public 
tranquillity  was  thus,  for  the  first  time  in  Germany,  established  on  I 
firm  basis. 

11.  For  a  considerable  period  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the 

fourteenth  century,  Switzerland,  the  Helvetia  of  the  Bo 
m£^  mans,  had  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Germanic  em- 
pire; but  in  the  year  1307  the  house  of  Austria,  under 
the  usurping  emperor  Albert,  endeavored  to  extend  his  sway  over  the 
rude  mountaineers  of  that  inhospitable  land.  The  tyranny  of  Aus- 
tria provoked  the  league  of  Rutuli  ;*  the  famous  episode  of  the  here 
William  Tell'  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  cause  of  freedom ;  and  in 


formod  tooth  of  the  Danube,  by  a  body  of  militia  which  protected  the  south-east  of  C 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Asiatic  tribes.  In  1156  its  territory  was  extended  north  of  the  nn- 
ube,  aw}  made  a  docby.  In  1438  the  ruling  dynasty  of  Austria  obtained  the  electoral  oowa 
or  the  German  emperors,  and  in  1453  Austria  was  raised  to  an  arch-duchy.  In  159ft  it  aeovind 
Bohemia  aud  Hungary,  and  attained  the  rank  of  a  European  monarchy.    (Map  No.  XVflL) 

1.  fTwwu  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  forty-two  miles  south-west  from  ftaattA 
{Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Rutuli  was  a  meadow  slope  under  the  Salzburg  mountain,  in  the  canton  of  Uri,  an*  «■ 
the  west  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  where  the  confederates  were  wont  to  assemble  ■*  *** 
of  night,  to  consult  for  the  salvation  of  their  country.    (Map  No.  XIV.) 

3.  The  story  of  William.  7VH,  one  of  the  confederates  of  Rutuli,  Is,  briefly,  as  follows.  0e» 
ler  the  Austrian  governor  had  carried  his  insolence  so  Jar  as  to  cause  his  bat  to  bsptaca* 
upou  a  pole,  as  a  symbol  of  the  sovereign  power  of  Austria,  and  to  order  that  ail  who  pa** 
should  uncover  their  heads  and  bow  before  it  Tell,  having  passed  the  hat  without  antiuS 
obeisance,  was  summoned  before  G easier,  who,  knowing  thai  he  was  a  good  archer,  ooauftw* 
ed  him  to  shoot,  from  a  great  distance,  an  apple  placed  on  the  bead  of  his  own  aao,-promif 
tng  him  his  life  if  he  succeeded.  Tell  bit  the  apple,  but,  accidentally  dropping  a  coneiaiai 
arrow,  was  asked  by  the  tyrant  why  he  had  brought  two  arrows  with  him  1  u  Had  I  sbet  ■/ 
child,*  replied  the  archer,  "the  second  shaft  was  for  thee i-and,  1  e  turn,  I  ahould  wi  *»" 
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die  year  1308  the  united  cantons  of  Uri,  Schwyta,  and  Unteriralden,1 
strucjc  their  first  blow  for  liberty,  and  expelled  their  oppressors  from 
the  country.  In  1315  the  Swiss  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
Austrian*  at  Morgarten,vand  another  at  Sempach*  in  1386 ;  but  the; 
were  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Germanic  empire  until  about  the 
dose  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when,  in  the  famous  Suabian  war,  army 
after  army  of  the  Austrians  was  defeated,  and  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian himself  compelled  to  effect  a  disgraceful  retreat.  This  was 
the  last  war  of  the  early  Swiss  confederates  in  the  cause  of  freedom ; 
and  the  peace  concluded  with  Maximilian  in  1499  established  the 
independence  of  Switserland. 

ra.  The  condition  of  Italy  during  the  eentral  period  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  has  already  been  described.    (Sec  II.)  .  At  the  close  of 
that  period  Italy  still  formed,  nominally,  a  part  of  the 
Germanic  empire ;  but  the  authority  of  the  German  em-  yn^JnkU^K 
perors  had  silently  declined  during  the  preceding  cen- 
turies, until  at  length  it  was  reduced  to  the  mere  ceremony  of  ooro 
nation,  and  the  exercise  of  a  few  honorary  and  feudal  rights  over  the 
Lombard  vassals  of  the  crown.    In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, numerous  republics  had  sprung  up  in  Italy ;  and,  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  liberty,  they  for  a  time  enjoyed  an  unusual  degree 
of  prosperity ;  but  eventually,  torn  to  pieces  by  contending  motions, 
and  a  prey  to  mutual  and  incessant  hostilities,  they  fell  under  the 
tyranny  of  one  despot  after  another,  until,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  Florence,  Genoa,4  and  Venice,  were  the  only  ini- 


J -my  mark  a  second  time."  Gessler,  in  a  rage  not  unmixed  with  terror,  declared  tha 
although  be  had  promised  Tell  his  life,  he  should  pass  it  In  a  dungeon ;  and  taking  bis  captive 
bound,  started  in  a  boat  to  cross  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  to  hie  fortress.  Bat  a  violent  storm 
arising,  Tell  was  set  at  liberty,  and  the  helm  committed  to  his  hands.  He  guided  the  boat  suc- 
cessfully to  the  shore,  when,  seizing  his  bow,  by  a  daring  leap  he  sprung  upon  a  rock,  leering 
the  barque  to  wrestle  with  the  billows.  Gessler  escaped  the  storm,  but  only  to  flail  by  the  un- 
erring arrow  of  TelL   The  death  of  Gassier  was  a  signal  for  a  general  rising  of  the  8 wtss  csntom. 

1.  PW,  ScAwftz,  UnterwaUtn,  see  Map  No.  XIV. 

%  JKwyorfeM,  the  narrow  pass  in  which  the  battle  was  fought,  Is  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
small  Lake  of  Egeri,  in  the  canton  of  Scbwyta,  seventeen  miles  east  from  Lucerne.  (Jfap 
No,  XIV.) 

a.  8a*pa<*  is  a  small  town  on  the  east  bank  of  the  small  lake  of  the  same  name,  seven  miles 
northwest  from  Lucerne,    (.top  No.  XIV.) 

4.  Oenoa,  a  maritime  cKy  of  northern  Italy,  Is  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  mane. 
s*renty-nve  miles  south-east  from  Turin.  After  the  downfall  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne, 
Genoa  ereotod  Itself  into  a  republic  In  1174  it  possessed  an  extensive  territory  In  north-west- 
ern Italy,  nearly  all  of  Provence,  and  the  Island  of  Corsica.  Genoa  carried  on  long  wars  with 
Pisa  and  Venice,— that  with  the  latter  being  one  of  the  most  memorable  In  the  Italian  annals  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 
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portant  States  that  had  escaped  the  general  catastrophe.  Nearly  all 
the  numerous  free  towns  and  republics  of  Lombardy  had  been  con- 
quered by  the  duchy  of  Milan,  which  acknowledged  a  direct  de- 
pendence on  the  German  emperor. 

13.  The  Florentines,  who  greatly  enriched  themselves  by  their 
commerce  and  manufactures,  maintained  their  republican  form  of 
government,  from  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  during  a 
period  of  Dearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  Genoese  and  Ve- 
netians, whose  commercial  interests  thwarted  each  other,  both  in  the 
Levant1  and  the  Mediterranean,  quarreled  repeatedly ;  but  eventu- 
ally the  Venetians  gained  the  superiority,  and  retained  the  command 
of  the  sea  in  their  own  hands.  Of  all  the  Italian  republics,  Genoa 
was  the  most  agitated  by  internal  dissensions ;  and  the  Genoese,  vol- 
atile and  inconstant,  underwent  frequent  voluntary  changes  of  mat- 
ters. At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  Genoa  was  a  dependency 
of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  although  subsequently  it  recovered  ones  more 
its  ancient  state  of  independence. 

14.  Venice,  to  whose  origin  we  have  already  alluded,  was  the 
earliest,  and,  for  a  long  time,  the  most  considerable,  commercial  city 
of  modern  Europe.  At  a  very  early  period  the  Venetians  began  to 
trade  with  Constantinople  and  other  eastern  cities ;  the  crusades,  to 
which  their  shipping  contributed,  increased  their  wealth,  and  extend- 
ed their  commerce  and  possessions ;  and  toward  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  besides  several  rioh  provinoes  in  Lombardy,  the  re- 
public was  mistress  of  Crete  and  Cyprus,  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Morea,*  or  Southern  Greece,  and  of  most  of  the  isles  in  the  JBgean 
Sea.  The  additional  powers  that  at  this  time  shared  the  dominion 
of  Italy,  were  the  popes,  and  the  kings  of  Naples ;  but  the  temporal 
domains  of  the  former  were  small,  and  those  of  the  latter  soon  passed 
into  other  hands ;  for  the  continual  wars  which  all  the  Italian  Statea 
waged  with  each  other  had  alroady  encouraged  foreign  powers  to 
form  plans  of  conquest  over  them.  In  the  year  1500  Ferdinand  of 
Spain  deprived  France  of  Naples ;  and  from  this  time  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  already  masters  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  became,  for  mora 
than  a  hundred  years,  the  predominating  power  in  Italy. 

1.  The  Ler*mt  Is  a  term  applied  to  designate  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  Ami 
southern  Greece  to  Egypt.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  trade  with  these  countries  was  almost 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Italians,  who  gave  to  them  the  general  appellation  of  L*N**h 
or  eastern  countries.    (Italian,  Levanto  :  French,  Levant.) 

9.  Morea.  the  ancient  Peloptnnisus,  or  southern  Greece,  is  said  to  derive  its  modern  **■» 
from  iu  resemblance  to  a  mtUbenylesZ   (Greek,  asree,  a  muloerrj  tree.) 
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15.  Turning  to  Spain,  we  behold  there,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  three  Christian  States  of  Navarre,1 
Aragon,9  Castile*  and  Leon4  united,  and  the  Moorish 
kingdom  of  Granada.*  Frequent  dissensions  among  the  Christian 
States  had  long  prevented  unity  of  action  among  them,  but  in  the 
year  1474  Ferdinand  V.  ascended  the  throne  of  Aragon;  and,  as 
he  had  previously  married  Isabella,  a  princess  of  Castile,  the  two 
most  powerful  Christian  States  were  thus  united.  The  plan  of  ex- 
pelling the  Moors  from  Spain  had  long  been  agitated ;  and  in  1481 
the  war  for  that  purpose  was  commenced  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
Ten  years,  however,  were  spent  in  the  sanguinary  strife,  before  the 

1.  Atoorr*  is  in  the  northern  part  of  Spain,  having  France  and  the  Pyrenees  on  the  north, 
Aragon  on  the  east,  Old  Castile  on  the  south,  and  the  Basque  provinces  (Biscay,  Gulpuzeoa, 
and  Alava)  en  Che  west.  A  portion  or  ancient  Navarre  extended  north  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
afterwards  formed  the  French  province  of  Beam.  (See  Map  No.  XUI.)  During  many  cen- 
turies Navarre  was  an  independent  kingdom,  but  in  1284  It  became  united,  by  intermarriage, 
with  that  of  France.  In  1380  it  again  obtained  a  sovereign  of  its  own.  Although  still  claimed 
by  France,  in  151?  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  united  all  the  country  south  of  the  Pjionocs  to  the 
crown  of  Spain.  In  1900  Henry  IV.,  grandson  of  Henry  king  of  Navarre,  ascended  the  throne 
of  France;  and  from  that  time  to  the  reign  of  Charles  X,  the  French  monarohs,  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  Napoleons)  assumed  the  title  of  "king  of  France  and  Navarro  ;n  but  only  the  small 
portion  of  Navarre  north  of  the  PyrenAs  remained  annexed  to  the  French  monarchy.  Span- 
ish Navarre  Is  still  governed  by  Its  separate  laws,  and  baa,  nominally  at  least,  the  same  con- 
stitution which  it  enjoyed  when  it  was  a  separate  monarchy ;  but  its  sovereignty  Is  vested  in 
tie  Spanish  crown.    (Map  No.  XtIL) 

ft.  Amgon  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Pyrenees,  east  by  Catalonia,  south  by  Valencia, 
and  west  by  Castile  and  Navarre.  While  a  separate  kingdom  it  was  the  most  powerful  of  the 
pmlnsulsr  States,  and  comprised,  in  1479,  under  the  sovereignty  of  Ferdinand,  exclusive  of 
Aragon  proper,  Navarre,  Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  Sardinia.    (Map  No.  XHI.) 

3.  Castile  is  the  central  and  largest  division  of  modern  Spsin.  The  northern  portion  being 
that  Arst  recovered  from  the  Saracens,  Is  called  Old  Castile,  and  comprises  the  modern  prov- 
inces of  Burgos,  Sorts,  8egovia,  and  AvHa :  the  southern  portion,  called  New  Castile,  comprises 
the  provinces  of  MadMd,  Guadalaxara,  Cuenea,  Toledo,  and  La  Mancha.  After  the  expulsion 
e/  the  Saracens,  and  various  vicissitudes,  the  sovereignty  of  Castile  was  vested  by  marriage  hi 
flnnebo  m.  king  of  Navarre,  whose  son  Ferdinand  waa  made  king  of  Castile  in  1034.  Three 
years  later  he  was  crowned  king  of  Leon.  The  crowns  of  Castile  and  Leon  were  repeatedly 
asperated  and  united,  tin,  by  the  marriage  of  Isabella,  who  held  both  crowns,  with  Ferdinand, 
fcfrg  of  Aragon,  in  149?,  the  three  kingdoms  were  consolidated  Into  one.    (Map  No.  XUL) 

4.  The  kingdom  of  J>o»  was  bounded  north  by  Asturias,  east  by  Old  Castile,  sooth  by  Es» 
tremadura,  and  west  by  Galida  and  Portugal.  During  the  eighth  century,  this  district,  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  was  formed  Into  a  kingdom,  called  after  its  capita],  and  connected 
with  Asturias.  It  was  first  added  to  Castile  in  1037,  In  the  reign  of  Ferdmand  I.  king  of  Cas- 
tile, who  was  king  of  Leon  in  right  of  his  wife;  but  it  continued  in  an  unsettled  state  tin  1980, 
when  It  was  finally  united,  by  inheritance,  to  the  A)oiiiik>M  ef  Fecdinand  HL  kiiig  of  Castile. 
(JHopNo.XIlI) 

9.  e>sa«Z*,  consisting  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  ancient  Andalusia,  (Note  p.  832.)  la  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  8pain.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the- AM- 
can  empire  in  Spain,  in  the  year  1238,  Mohammed  ben  Alhamar  founded  the  Moorish  king- 
torn  of  Granada,  making  the  city  of  Granada  bis  capital.  Granada  remained  In  the  possession 
of  the  Moors  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  which  comprise  the  season  of  Its  prosperity.  In 
MM  ft  surrendered  to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  being  the  last  foothold  of  Saraoen  power  hi 
fJtsdav  <Jfcr«»Ko.Xm.) 
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Christians  were  enabled  to  besiege  Granada,  the  Moorish  capital; 
bat  the  capitulation  of  that  city  in  January,  1492,  put  an  end  to  th# 
Saracen  dominion  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  after  it  had  existed  there 
during  a  period  of  eight  hundred  years.  In  the  year  1512  Ferdi- 
nand invaded  and  conquered  Navarre ;  and  thus  the  whole  of  Spain 
was  united  under  the  same  government    * 

16.  Toward  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  frontier  province 

of  Portugal,1  which  had  been  conquered  by  the  Chris* 

"•  *ff"    tians  from  the  Moors,  was  formed  into  an  earfdc 

TUGAL.  ' 


tributary  to  Leon  and  Castile ;  but  in  the  twelfth  < 
tmy  it  was  erected  into  an  independent  kingdom,  and  in  the  early 
pait  of  the  thirteenth  it  had  reached  its  present  limits.  The  history 
of  Portugal  is  devoid  of  general  interest,  until  the  period  of  those 
voyages  and  discoveries  of  which  the  Portuguese  were  the  early  pro- 
moters, and  which  have  shed  immortal  lustre  on  the  Portuguese  name. 

IIL  Discoveries. — 1.  A  brief  account  of  the  discoveries  of  the 
fifteenth  century  will  close  the  present*  chapter.  From  the  subver- 
sion of  the  Soman  empire,  until  tho  revival  of  letters  whioh  succeed- 
ed the  Bark  Ages,  no  advance  was  made  in  the  art  of  navigation ; 
and  even  the  little  geographical  knowledge  that  had  been  acquired 


±  PmlrngmlymaAmtij  C9&A  Lm$itama,  (N**  p.  101,)  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Ho- 
man*  about  two  hundred  yean  before  tho  Christian,  era ;  previously  to  which  the  Phossdda**, 
Osrthagintswy  sad  Greeks,  traded  to  Its  shores,  and  probably  planted  coteries  them.  Intfceflnh 
nuiitM  j  H  was  iawndatcd  by  the  Geruawte  tribes,  and  in  7 J3  was  conquered  by  the  flsracwsu 
Soon  aflec,  the  flpanauis  of  Castile  and  Lee*,  aided  by  tho  native  inhabitants,  wrested  north* 
ex*  Poftngas,  between  the  attaho  and  the  Dooiy^  from  U>e  Moors,  ami  phv^coonU  or  s^rrem- 
on  over  this  region.  About  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  Henry,  s  Buigundfan  print*, 
came  fnl»  Spain  to  seek  hto  fortune  by  Ms  swc^  in  U>e  wan  against  the  Moors.  Alp 
VL  ktaajof  Castile  and  Leon,  gave  to  the  chivalric  stranger  the  hand  of  his  daughter  in  i 
dago,  and  also  theearidem  of  the  Christian  provinces  of  Portugal  In  1139  the  J 
earl,  Atohonso  I,  having  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Moors,  his  soldiers  proclaimed  hhn 
Ung  on  the  neat  of  battle;  and  Portugal  became  an  independent  kingdom.  Its  power  now 
rapidly  increased;  tt  namlalnod  Its  Independeooe  against  the  claims  of  Castile  and  Leon ;  and 
Alphonso  extended  his  dominions  to  the  boiden  of  Algarve,  In  the  aoath.  In  1449  Alphas** 
HL  conquered  Algarre,  and  thus,  to  the  anal  OTcrthrow  of  the  Moorish  power  In  Portugal,  sx- 
teaded  the  kingdom  to  Its  present  limits. 

Ttalsisymg»of  Fnitogsl  Is  merely  a  dialect  of  the  apemsb;  but  tho  two  people  regaal 
each  other  with  a  deep-rooted  national  antipathy.  The  character  attributed  to  the  Portuguese 
is  act  rory  flattering.  "Ship  a  Spaniard  of  all  his  virtues,  and  you  nuke  a  good  Portuguese 
of  him,"  esys  the  Spanish  proverb.  ttI  have  heard  It  more  truly  said,*  says  Dr.  Soethey, 
"add  hypocrisy  to  a  Spaniard^  rices,  and  you  have  the  Portuguese  character.  Tho  two  **> 
tkms  dMfer,  perhaps  purposely,  in  many  of  their  habits.  Almost  every  man  in  Spain  smokee; 
the  Portuguese  never  smoke,  but  most  of  them  take  snuff.  None  of  the  Spaniards  win  nee* 
wheelbarrow :  none  of  the  Portuguese  wiU  carry  a  bwden:  tl»  one  says,  Mtb  only  fit  tor  ben** 
to  draw  carriages;*  the  other,  that  Mt  tan  only  for  lieasto  to  caiyy  burdens,' »  ( Jtfap  No,  XTtt> 
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was  nearly  lost  during  that  gloomy  period.  Upon  the  returning 
dawn  of  civilization,  however,  commerce  again  revived;  and  the 
Italian  States,  of  which  Venice,  Pisa,1  and  Genoa,  took  the  lead, 
soon  heeame  distinguished  for  their  enterprising  commercial  spirit 
The  discovery  of  the  magnetic  needle  gave  a  new  impulse  to  naviga- 
tion, as  it  enabled  the  mariner  to  direct  his  hark  with  increased  bold- 
nets  and  confidence  farther  from  the  coast,  ont  of  sight  of  whose 
landmarks  he  before  seldom  dared  venture ;  while  the  invention  of 
die  art  of  printing  disseminated  more  widely  the  knowledge  of  new 
discoveries  in  geography  and  navigation.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
the  Canary*  islands,  believed  to  be  the  Fortunate  islands  of  the 
ancients,  were  accidentally  rediscovered  by  the  crew  of  a  French 
ship  driven  thither  by  a*  storm.  But  the  career  of  modern  discovery 
was  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  ardor  by  the  Portuguese.  Under 
the  patronage  of  prince  Henry,  son  of  king  John  the  First,  Cape 
Bojador,  before  considered  an  impassable  limit  on  the  African  coast, 
was  doubled ;  the  Cape  de  Verd  *  and  Azore*  islands  were  discovered ; 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  African  cd&st,  from  Cape  Blanco  to 
.Cape  de  Verd,  was  explored.    (1419—1430.) 

2.  The  grand  idea  which  actuated  prince  Henry,  was,  by  circum- 
navigating Africa,  to  open  an  easier  and  less  expensive  route  to  the 
Indies,  and  thus  to  deprive  the  Italians  of  the  commerce  of  those 
fertile  regions,  and  turn  it  at  once  upon  his  own  country.  Although 
prince  Henry  died  before  he  had  accomplished  the  great  object  of 
his  ambition,  the  fame  of  the  discoveries  patronized  by  him  had 
rendered  his  name  illustrious,  and  the  learned,  the  curious,  and  the 

L  Pwa,  the  capital  of  oiie  of  the  most  celetwaiedrep^ 
the  prorinee  of  Ms  own  mm  In  the  grand  dnehy  of  Toecany,  to  on  the  river  Acne,  abort 
eight  miles  from  Its  entrance  Into  the  Mediterranean,  and  thirteen  miles  north-east  from  Leg* 
horn.   In  the  tenth  century  Pint  took  the  lead  anwng  U>e  oommerdal  repoWks  of  Italy,  and 
tn  the  Herenth  century  ito  fleet  of  alleys  nnttttained  a  Mipertorfty  in  the  Med  la 

the  thirteenth  eentory  a  straggle  with  Genoa  coinmeoeed,  which,  aAarnumyTieleiitoo^ondfd 
la  the  total  rain  of  the  Ftoaas.  Plan  ■araoqaantly  became  the  prey  of  various  petty  tyrants, 
and  was  finally  united  to  Florence  la  leOo. 

i.TaeCka*rN»afeagroapef  Ibejteea  tohmds  belonging  to  0*etn,  The  peak  of  TeneritTis 
a>  haaf  extinct  volcano,  on  one  of  the  mom  a^atanl  island  to  ahont  two  toind^ed  and  fMty  »U<»« 
atom  the  acrth-west  coast  of  Africa,  and  eight  hundred  miles  sooth-west  from  the  straits  of 


1  The  C*»«*rWtolaao^  belonging  to  Portage!,  are  off  the  wast  eoast  of  Africa,  shoal 
three  hundred  awl  twenty  miles  west  from  Cape  de  Verd. 

4.  The  Jtitres  (ax-ores')  are  abont  eight  hundred  talks  wast  from  Portagal.  The  name  to 
tvM  to  be  derived  from  the  vast  number  of  as***,  (called  by  the  IV>rtogoese  aeor,)  by  wWcb 
U^  were  frequented.  At  the  time  of  their  dtoeorary  they  ware  iinlnhaJbitcd,  and  ooreied  with 
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adventurous,  repaired  to  Lisbon1  to  increase  their  knowledge  by  th*» 
discoveries  of  the  Portuguese,  and  to  join  in  their  enterprises.  Among 
them  Christopher  Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa,  arrived  there  about 
the  year  1470.  He  had  already  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
navigation  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  had  visited  Iceland  ;■  and  be 
now  accompanied  the  Portuguese  in  their  expeditions  to  the  coast  off 
Guinea*  and  the  African  islands.  But  while  others  were  seeking  a 
passage  to  India  by  the  slow  and  tedious  process  of  sailing  around 
the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  the  bold  and  daring  mind  of  Co- 
lumbus conceived  the  project  of  reaching  the  desired  land  by  a  west- 
ern route,  directly  across  the  Atlantic.  The  spherical  figure  of  the 
earth  was  then  known,  and  Columbus  doubted  not  that  our  globe 
might  be  circumnavigated. 

3.  Of  the  gradual  maturing  and  development  of  the  theory  of  Co* 
lumbus, — of  the  poverty  and  toil  which  he  endured,  and  the  ridicule 
humiliation,  and  disappointments  which  he  encountered,  as  he  wan- 
dered from  court  to  court,  soliciting  the  patronage  which  ignorance, 
bigotry,  prejudice,  and  pedantic  pride,  so  long  denied  him, — and  of  his 
final  triumph,  in  the  discovery  of  a  new  continent,  equal  to  the  old 
world  in  magnitude,  and  separated  by  vast  oceans  from  all  the  earth 
before  known  to  civilised  man, — our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter  into 
details,  and  it  would  likewise  be  superfluous,  as  these  events  have  al- 
ready been  familiarised  to  American  readers  by  the  chaste  and  glow- 
ing narrative  of  their  countryman  Irving.  In  the  year  1492,  the 
genius  of  Columbus,  more  than  realising  the  dreams  of  Plato's 
famous  Atlantis,4  revealed  to  the  civilized  world  another  hemisphere, 

1.  Lisbon,  the  capital  and  principal  seaport  of  Portugal,  la  situated  on  the  right  bank,  and 
near  the  month,  of  the  Tagua.  The  Moon  captured  the  city  In  the  year  7M»  and,  with  soma 
slight  exceptions,  It  remained  In  their  power  till,  In  1145,  Alphonso  L  made  It  the  capital  of 
his  kingdom.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

2.  Iceland  Is  a  large  Island  In  the  Northern  Ocean,  on  the  confines  of  the  polar  circle.  It 
wasdiacorered  by  a  Norwegian  pirate  in  the  year  861,  and  was  soon  after  settled  by  Norwe- 
gians. In  the  year  KS  the  Inhabitants  formed  themselTes  Into  a  republic,  which  existed  nearly 
four  hundred  years ;  after  which  Iceland  again  became  subject  to  Norway.  On  the  aaaexstkai 
of  that  kingdom  to  Denmark,  Iceland  was  transferred  with  it 

3.  G4^«a  to  a  iianw  applied  by  European  geographer  to 

can  coast  extending  from  about  eleven  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  to  nriiriirtnia  ilisjieni 
south.  ^ 

4.  Atlantis  was  a  celebrated  Island  supposed  to  hare  existed  at  a  very  early  period  la  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  to  hare  been,  eventually,  sunk  beneath  its  waves.  Ptato  is  the  first  who 
gives  an  account  of  It,  and  he  obtained  his  information  from  the  priests  of  Egypt  The  state* 
ment  which  he  famishes  Is  substantially  as  follows: 

»  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  over  against  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  lay  a  very  targe  and  fertile 
Island,  whose  surface  was  variegated  by  mountains  and  valleys,  Its  coasts  Indented  with  assay 
navigable  rivers,  and  Its  fields  well  cultivated.    In  Its  vicinity  were  other  Islands  fjoas  wssnrn 
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and  first  opened  a  communication  between  Europe  and  America  that 
will  never  cease  while  the  waters  of  the  ocean  continue  to  roll  be- 
tween them.  Five  years  after  the  discovery  of  America,  Yasco  de 
Gama,  a  Portuguese  admiral,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
had  the  glory  of  carrying  his  national  flag  ^s  far  as  India.  These 
were  the  closing  maritime  enterprises  of  the  fifteenth  century :  they 
opened  to  the  Old  World  new  scenes  of  human  existence :  new  na- ' 
tions,  new  races,  and  new  continents,  rapidly  crowded  upon  the 
vision ;  and  imagination  tired  in  contemplating  the  future  wonders 
that  the  genius  of  discovery  was  about  to  develop. 

there  was  a  passage  to  a  large  continent  lying  beyond.  The  island  of  Atlantis  was  thickly  set- 
tled and  very  powerful :  its  kings  extended  their  sway  over  Africa  as  far  as  Egypt,  and  over 
Europe  until  they  were  checked  by  the  Athenians,  who,  opposing  themselves  to  the  Invaders, 
became  the  conquerors.  But  at  length  that  Atlantic  island,  by  a  flood  and  earthquake,  was 
suddenly  destroyed,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  the  sea  thereabouts  was  full  of  rocks  and 


A  dispute  arose  among  the  ancient  philosophers  whether  Plato's  statement  was  based  upon 
reality,  or  was  a  mere  creation  of  fancy.  Posidonlus  thought  it  worthy  of  belief:  Pliny  re- 
mains undecided.  Among  modern  writers,  Rudbeck  labors  to  prove  that  Sweden  was  the 
Atlantis  of  the  ancients:  BaUly  places  It  in  the  farthest  regions  of  the  north,  believing  that  the 
Atlanttdes  were  the  far-famed  Hyperboreans;  while  others  connect  America,  with  its  Mexican 
and  Peruvian  remains  of  a  remote  civilisation,  with  the  legend  of  the  lost  Atlantis.  In  con- 
nectlon  with  this  view  they  point  to  the  peculiar  conformation  of  our  continent  along  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  everything  Indicates  the  sinking,  at  a  remote  period,  of  a 
large  tract  of  land,  the  place  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  waters  of  the  Gulf.    And  may 

M*  Sw>  ■wii»l«ti»  tof*  Af  thU  mmAtm  Umrt  till  »pp«T  to  vIaw  —  Dm  inlmnA)  at  tho  W**L  Indian 

group;  and  may  not  the  large  continent  lying  beyond  Atlantis  and  the  adjacent  islands  have 
been  none  ether  than  America? 
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CHAPTER  III. 

EUROPEAN  HISTORY  DURING  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 

1»  DfTRODUCTORT. 

ANALYSIS.  T.  The  unity  of  ancient  history.  How  broken,  In  the  history  of  the  HMdW 
Ages.  8U11  toes  unity  In  modem  history.  Row,  only,  confusion  can  be  avoided.--*.  Apprad» 
matlon  towards  a  knowledge  of  universal  history.  Future  plan  of  the  work.  What  man  not 
be  overlooked,  and  what  alone  we  can  hope  to  accomplish.— 3.  State  of  Europe  attbeberto- 
ning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Condition  of  Portia.  Mogul  empire  la  Hrodoetan,  Cfciflfc 
Egypt    The  New  World.    Where,  only,  we  look  for  hlstorio  unity. 

a  THE  AGE  OF  HENRY  VOL,  AND  CHARLES  V. 

1.  Rise  of  the  States-system  or  Etmora.  Growing  Intricacy  of  the  relations  betwsm 
State*.-*  C^nseeoftbeimde?e]<>peMntoraieetateMystein«-^  The  Great  newer  of  An** 
under  Cfaarles  V.-4.  Ferdlimnd,  the  brother  of  Charles.  Philip  IL,  eon  of  Cfcaiieer-*.  Begta** 

Of  TUB  UVAUT   BETWEEN  FSAKCl*  L  AMB  CBAELBS  V.     The  fitYOT  Of  BESET  Vffl.  Of  feS» 

i^ir>  courted  by  both,-*.  Favembto  posHlon  of  Henry  at  the  time  of  his  awaamVai  7.  * 
forts  of  Charles  and  Fmneta  towta  M»  favor.  The  result— 8.  Efforts  of  Franets  to  isaweT 
Nam*.  The  Italian  war  that  followed.  Franets  defeated,  and  nude  prisoner,  in  us  bsttH 
of  Parts.  [Howe  of  **ejrt«».>-«.  imprisonment,  and  release,  of  Fluackw-IQ.  A  gassnl 
leagiie  aautest Charles  Y^-ll.  Operations  of  the  duke  of  Boutbon  ta  Italy.  rfflageofBos*, 
and  death  of  Bourbon,—!*,  Captivity  of  the  pope.  The  French  army  in  Italy.  Thepete»of 
Gambray^lS.  TbcdwneeticrcJatioiuof  Henry  VOL— 14.  The  rise,  power,  and  fan,  of  Wehsy. 
[WoJsey^settloquT.] 

15.  The  Reformation.  The  maxim  of  religious  freedom.  Papal  power  and  pnteoatonttt 
this  period.  Persecution  of  reformer*.  [WIcklifle.  Council  of  Constance.  The  Alblgemei.] 
Effect  of  advancing  civilisation  on  papal  power.  Avarice  of  pope  Leo.  X.  Indnbjesw* 
Martin  Luther.  [Wittenberg.}— 10.  Luther's  first  opposition  to  the  Church  of  Boms.  Bh 
gradual  progress  in  rejecting  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  popery.  His  writings  declared  heretical 
He  burns  the  papal  bull  of  condemnation.— 17.  Declaration  of  the  Sorbonne.  [Sorboone.] 
The  diet  of  Worms.  Henry  VID.  joins  In  opposing  Luther.— 18.  arcumstancet  1b  Lota** 
favor.  Decrees  of  the  diet  of  Spires.  Protest  of  the  Reformers.  [Spires.}— 19.  The  diet  of  Aop> 
burg,  1530.  [Augsburg.]— Melancthon.  Result  of  the  diet  League  or  (he  Protestant*.  Bevy 
VIH.  and  Francis  L  favor  the  Protestant  cause.— 20.  Invasion  of  Hungary  by  the  Turks,  O* 
sude  of  Charles  V.  against  the  Moors.  [Algiers.]  Renewal  of  the  war  by  the  French  moaswh. 
(Savoy.]  Invasion  of  France  by  Charles.— 81.  Brief  truce,  and  renewal  of  the  war.  [He*,] 
The  Parties  to  this  war,  and  Its  results.  [Oertsoles.  Boulogne.}-**.  War  carried  on  by  Chaiau 
against  his  Protestant  German  subjects.  Revolt  of  Maurice  of  Saxony.— 23.  Surprise  and  nor 
tlficatlon  of  Charles,  and  final  treaty  of  Augsburg.    [Passau.] 

94.  Circumstances  which  led  to  the  Abdication  and  EBTntBXBET  or  Chablbs  V.  [St  JuA}- 
85.  The  emperor  in  his  retirement— SO.  The  Protestant  States  of  Europe.  Character  ol  the  Bete" 
nation  In  England.  Religious  intolerance  of  Henry.  Character  of  Henry**  government-^. 
Brief  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Reign  of  Mary.  Character  of  her  reign.  War  with  France.  I* 
Quernin.]    DeslhofMao',  and  accession  of  Elisabeth,  1588. 

m.  THE  AGE  OF  ELIZABETH. 
1.  The  claims  of  Elizabeth  not  recognised  by  the  Catholic  States.    Maet  or  Scotia**.-* 
Progress  of  ProtertsjU  prindples  In  EngUnd.    PhlUpH.  Effect  of  the  rivalry  between  ftaaei 
■s4h>un^3.Dea|hofHenryn.ofiyaiiee,   Frands  IL  and  Chariea  IX.    Mary  prseaiaf  * 
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Seettand.  nrfodpalerents  of  her  reign.  She  throws  henelf  on  the  protection  of  1 
4.  The  attempts  to  establish  the  Inquisition  on  the  continent.  Circumstances  which  tod  to  the 
civil  Ann  mauaious  war  in  Frajtck.  [Bavre-de-grace/}— 5.  Character  of  this  war.  Atroci- 
ties comiaftted  on  both  sides.  [Guierme.  Dauphiny.]--*.  Battle  of  Dreux.  Capture  of  Ibe 
opposing  generals,  and  conclusion  of  the  war  by  the  treaty  of.  Amboise.  [Amboise.]— 7.  Re- 
newal of  the  war.  The  uI«me  Peace."  •  Treachery  of  the  Catholics.  Peace  of  SL  Germain. 
Qat.  fistwslii  ]  H  PeatflM  of  the  French  ooutL  Prepaiattons  for  the  destreotlon  of  the  Pro*- 
snUnta.  ft.  Bf  assacrc  or  St.  Barthoumisw*— 10.  General  massacre  throughout  the  king- 
dom. Noble  conduct  of  some  officers.  The  princes  of  Nararre  and  Conde.  The  joy  excited 
by  the  Tnaisamr  II  Meets  produced.  Renewal  of  the  civil  war.  The  feelings  of  Charles- 
his  defease*  and  death. 

12.  The  duke  of  Alva's  admlnistrallon  of  Tun  NrnumLAMns.  The  tt  Pacification  of  Ghent," 
and  axpoislott  of  the  Spaniards.  [Ghent.}— 13.  Causes  that  led  to  the  "union  of  Utrecht." 
[Utreeht.}  The  ntalfngrnirBl  of  1980.  [Antwerp.]  Continuance  of  the  war  by  Phlht  — li. 
The  remaining  history  and  fate  of  Mary  of  Scotland.— 15.  Resentment  of  the  Catholics.  Com- 
plaints, and  projects  of  Philip.— 10.  Vast  preparations  of  Philip  against  England,  and  tailing  of 
9ain  ewAnaj*  Ausaua.  Preparations  tor  resistance.— 17.  Disasters,  and  final  destruction  of 
the  feet.  Important  results.  Decline  of  the  Spanish  power— 18.  History  of  France  during 
the  remainder  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Charles  IX,  Henry  HI.,  and  Henry  IV.  Termination 
<a?OksreHtfoiiawa»DytheBj«OTO*N^ 
Spanish  Armada.    Irish  insurrection  or  1508.— SO.  Chakactcr  or  Eluabstb. 

IV.  COTEhtPOEAHY  HISTORY. 
1.  Prominent  events  of  the  sixteenth  century  not  Included  In  European  history.  The  Pen 
rvoussa  colokial  cimas.  Union  of  Portugal  with  Spain.  The  Hollanders.  [Cruras. 
€oa.}-S.  Sramsn  ooiouui.  umu.  Services  or  Cortex,  and  the  treatment  which  he  re- 
emved.— ilheeonquestoof  Pizarro.  The  Spanish  empire  m  America  at  the  dose  of  the  six- 
teentb  century.  Influence  of  the  precious  metals  upon  Spain,— 4.  The  Mooul  awrtRK  in 
Bwu.^5.  Th»  Pcrsiait  sums.  The  reign  of  IsmaeL-O.  The  reign  of  Tamasp.  His  three 
•one.  The  youthful  Abbes  becomes  ruler  of  the  empire.— 7.  General  character  of  his  ream. 
His  character  as  a  parent  and  relative.  How  he  U  regarded  by  the  PersJeivw— 8.  Remaining 
history  of  Persia. 

I.  Inteoductoey.— 1.  In  Hie  history  of  ancient  Europe,  two  pre- 
dominating nations,— first  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  the  Romans, 
occupy  the  field ;  preserving,  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  a  general 
unity  of  action  and  of  interest  In  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages 
this  unity  is  broken  by  the  forcible  dismemberment  of  the  Soman 
empire,  by  the  confusion  that  followed  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians, 
and  that  attended  their  first  attempt  at  social  organization,  and  by 
the  introduction  of  a  broader  field  of  inquiry,  embracing  countries 
and  nation*  previously  unknown.  In  Modern  History,  subsequent 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  there  is  still  less  apparent  unity,  if  we  con- 
sider the  inereased  extent  of  the  field  to  be  explored,  and  the  still 
greater  variety  of  nations,  governments,  and  institution*,  submitted 
to  our  view ;  and  to  avoid  inextricable  confusion,  and  dry  summaries 
of  unintelligible  events,  we  are  under  the  necessity,  in  a  brief  com- 
pend  like  the  present,  of  selecting  and  developing  the  principal 
poimU  of  historic  interest,  and  of  rendering  all  other  matters  subor- 
dinate to  the  main  design. 
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2.  Bat  while  it  would  bo  in  vain  to  attempt,  within  the  limits  of  a 
work  like  the  present,  to  give  a  separate  history  of  every  nation,  the 
reader  should  not  lose  sight  of  any, — that,  as  opportunities  occur, 
he  may  have  a  place  in  the  general  framework  of  history  for  the  stores 
which  subsequent  reading  may  accumulate.  It  was  in  accordance 
with  these  views,  that,  near  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter,  we 
took  a  general  survey  of  the  nations  of  Europe ;  and  although  a  few 
of  the  European  kingdoms  will  still  continue  to  claim  our  chief  at- 
tention in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  history,  we  must  not  shut  oar 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  they  embraced,  during  this  period,  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  globe ;  and  that  a  History,  strictly 
universal,  would  comprise  the  cotemporary  annals  of  more  than  a 
hundred  different  nations.  The  extent  of  the  field  of  modern  his- 
tory is  indeed  vast ;  in  it  we  can  select  only  a  few  verdant  spots,  with 
which  alone  we  can  hope  to  make  the  reader  familiar ;  while  the 
riches  of  many  an  unexplored  region  must  be  left  to  repay  the  labor 
of  future  researches. 

3.  At  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Great  Britain,  Scot- 
land, France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Germany,  Poland,  Prussia,  and 
Turkey,  were  distinct  and  independent  nations ;  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia were  temporarily  united  under  one  sovereignty;  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  still  feebly  united  by  the  union  of  Calmar, 
were  soon  to  be  divided  again ;  the  Netherlands,  known  as  the  do- 
minions of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  had  become  a  dependence  of  the 
Austrian  division  of  the  Germanic  empire ;  and  Italy,  comprising 
the  Papal  States,  and  a  number  of  petty  republics  and  dukedoms, 
was  fast  becoming  the  prey  of  surrounding  sovereigns.  In  the  East, 
Persia,  after  having  been  for  centuries  the  theatre  of  perpetual  civil 
wars,  revolutions,  and  changes  of  no  interest  to  foreigners,  again 
emerged  from  obscurity  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and,  toward  the  end  of  that  period,  under  the  Shah  Abbas,  surnamed 
the  Great,  established  an  empire  embracing  Persia  Proper,  Media, 
Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Farther  Armenia.  About  the  same  time  a 
Tartar  or  Mogul  empire  was  established  in  Hindostan  by  a  descend. 
ant  of  the  great  conqueror  Tamerlane.  Ohina  was  at  this  time,  as 
it  had  long  been,  a  great  empire,  although. but  little  known.  Egypt, 
under  the  successors  of  the  victorious  Saracens,  still  preserved  the 
semblance  of  sovereignty,  until,  in  1517,  the  Turks  reduced  it  to  the 
condition  of  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Such  were  the 
principal  States,  kingdoms,  and  nations,  of  the  Old  World,  • 
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annals  find  a  place  on  the  page  of  universal  history ;  and,  turning 
to  the  West,  beyond  the  wide  ocean  whose  mysteries  had  been  so  re- 
cently unveiled  by  the  Genoese  navigator,  we  find  the  germs  of  civil* 
ised  nations  already  starting  into  being ; — and  History  must  enlarge 
its  volume  to  take  in  a  mere  abstract  of  the  annals  that  now  begin 
to  press  forward  for  admission  to  its  pages.  Amidst  this  perplexing 
profusion  of  the  materials  of  history,  we  turn  back  to  the  localities 
already  familiar  to  the  reader,  and  seek  for  historic  unity  where  only 
it  can  be  found, — in  those  principles,  and  events,  that  have  exerted 
a  world-wide  influence  on  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  des- 
tinies of  the  human  race. 

II.  The  Age  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  V. — 1.  About  the 
period  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  new  era  opens  in 
European  history,  in  the  rise  of  what  has  sometimes  been  called  "  the 
States-system  of  Europe ;"  for  it  was  now  that  the  re-  L  nAVm> 
ciprocal  influences  of  the  European  States  on  eaoh  other  system  or 
began  to  be  exerted  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  the  weaker  TOROPlt 
States  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  balance-ofpower  system  that 
should  protect  them  against  their  more  powerful  neighbors.  Hence 
the  increasing  extent  and  intricacy  of  the  relations  that  began  to 
grow  up  between  States,  by  treaties  of  alliance,  embassies,  negotia- 
tions, and  guarantees;  and  the  more  general  combination  of  powers 
in  the  wars  that  arose  out  of  the  ambition  of  some  princes,  and  the 
attempts  of  others  to  preserve  the  political  equilibrium. 

2.  The  inordinate  growth  of  the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  first  developed  tho  de- 
fensive and  conservative  system  to  which  we  have  alluded ;  and  for 
a  long  time  the  principal  object  of  all  the  wars  and  alliancef  of 
Europe  was  to  humble  the  ambition  of  some  one  nation,  whose  pre* 
ponderance  seemed  to  threaten  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the 
rest 

3.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  marriage  of  Maximilian  of  Austria, 
with  Mary  of  Bur'  gundy,  secured  to  the  house  of  Austria  the  whole 
of  Bur' gundy,  and  the  "Low  Countries,"  corresponding  to  the 
modern  Netherlands.  In  the  year  1506,  Charles,  known  in  history 
a«  Charles  V.,  a  grandson  of  Maximilian  and  Mary  of  Austria,  and 
also  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  inherited  the  Low  Countries: 
on  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  in  1516,  he  became  heir  to  the  whole 
Spanish  succession,  which  comprehended  Spain,  Naples,  Sicily,  and 
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Sardinia,  together  frith  Spanish  America.  To  these  vast  possession! 
were  added  his  patrimonial  dominions  in  Austria;  and  in  1519  the 
imperial  dignity  of  the  Germanic  empire  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  choice  of  th  3  electors,  when  he  was  only  in  his  nineteenth  year. 

4.  Charles  soon  resigned  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  his  hereditary 
Austrian  States ;  but  the  two  brothers,  aoting  in  concert  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  reciprocal  interests,  were  regarded  bat  as  one 
power  by  the  alarmed  sovereigns  of  Europe,  who  began  to  suspect 
that  the  Austrian  princes  aimed  at  universal  monarohy ;  and  their 
jealousy  was  increased  when  Ferdinand,  by  marriage,  secured  the  ad- 
dition of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  to  his  dominions ;  and,  at  a  later 
period,  Charles,  in  a  similar  manner,  obtained  for  his  son,  afterward* 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  future  sovereignty  of  Portugal. 

5.  When  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany  became  vacant  by  the 

death  of  Maximilian,  Francis  I.  of  France  and  Charles 

vault  v*   ^'  were  comPetft°rs  for  the  crown ;  and  on  the 

twkbt  vran- of  the  latter,  the  mutual  claims  of  the  two  prino 

?a^mP    on  eac^  otner's  dominions,  especially  in  Italy  and  the 

Low  Countries,  soon    made    them  declared  enemies. 

France  then  took  the  lead  in  attempting  to  regulate  the  balance  of 

m.  hkcrt  power  against  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  the  favor  of 

Yin.  or     Henry  VIII.  of  England  was  courted  by  the  rival  mon- 

KWM.AND.    ^j^jj^  gg  the  prmoe  m08t  likely  to  secure  the  victory  to 

whomsoever  he  should  give  the  weight  of  his  influence. 

6.  In  year  1509  Henry  VIII.,  then  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  had 
succeeded  his  father  Henry  VII.  on  the  throne  of  England, — re- 
ceiving at  the  same  time  a  rich  treasury  and  a  flourishing  kingdom, 
and  uniting  in  his  person  the  opposing  claims  of  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster.  The  real  power  of  the  English  monarch  was  at  this 
time  greater  than  at  any  previous  period ;  and  Henry  VIII.  might 
have  been  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  in  the  rivalries  and  wars  between 
Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.,  had  not  his  actions  been  the  result  of 
passion,  vanity,  caprice,  or  resentment,  rather  than  of  enlightened 
policy. 

7.  Each  of  the  rival  princes  sedulously  endeavored  to  enlist  the 
English  monarch  in  his  favor :  both  gave  a  pension  to  his  prune 
minister,  cardinal  Wolsey;  and  each  had  an  interview  with  the 
king — Francis  meeting  him  at  Calais,  and  Charles  visiting  him  in 
England, — but  the  latter  won  Henry  through  the  influence  of  Wol- 
sey, whose  egregrions  vanity  he  duped  by  encouraging  his  hopes  of 
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promotion  to  the  papal  crown.  Moreover,  Henry  was,  at  the  begin- 
ning, ill-dispoeed  towards  the  king  of  France,  who  virtually  governed 
Scotland  through  the  influence  of  the  regent  Albany ;  and,  by  an 
alliance  with  Charles,  he  hoped  to  recover  a  part  of  those  domains 
which  his  ancestors  had  formerly  possessed  in  France.  Charles  also 
gained  the  aid  of  the  pope,  Leo  X. ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Francis 
was  supported  by  the  Swiss,  the  Genoese,  and  the  Venetians. 

8.  In  the  year  1520  Francis  seized  the  opportunity  of  an  insur- 
rection in  Spain  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Navarre,  which  had  been 
united  to  the  French  crown  by  marriage  alliance  in  1490,  and  con- 
quered by  Ferdinand  of  Spain  in  1512.  Navarre  was  won  and  lost 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  the  war  was  then  transferred  to 
Italy.  In  two  successive  years  the  French  governor  of  Milan  was 
driven  from  Lombardy :  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,1  constable  of  France, 
the  best  general  of  Francis,  who  had  received  repeated  affronts  from 
the  king,  his  master,  deserted  to  Charles,  and  was  by  him  invested 
with  the  chief  command  of  his  forces;  and  in  the  year  1525  Francis 
himself  was  defeated  by  his  rebellious  subject  in  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
and  taken  prisoner,  but  not  until  Ms  horse  had  been  killed  under 
him,  and  his  armor,  which  is  still  preserved,  had  been  indented  by 
numerous  bullets  and  lances.  In  the  battle  of  Pavia  the  French 
army  was  almost  totally  destroyed.  In  a  single  line  Francis  con- 
veyed the  sad  intelligence  to  his  mother.  "  Madam  all  is  lost  but 
honor." 

9.  Francis  was  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Madrid ;  and  it  was  only 
*at  the  expiration  of  a  year  that  he  obtained  his  release,  when  a  fever, 

occasioned  by  despondency,  had  already  threatened  to  put  an  end, 
at  once,  to  his  life,  and  the  advantages  which  Charles  hoped  to  de- 
rive from  his  captivity.  Francis  had  already  prepared  to  abdicate 
the  throne  in  favor  of  his  son  the  dauphin,  when  Charles  decided  to 


Like  toeee  of  £««rt#»  derives  UiMaeftM  the  small  village  *f  Bourbon  in  die  f 
province  of  Bowbooneia,  bow  la  the  department  of  Alitor,  thirteen  miles  west  from  Moulina, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles  south  from  Paris.  (Map  No.  XIII.)  In  early  times  this 
town  had  lords  of  its  own,  who  bore  the  title  of  barons.  Aimer,  who  lived  in  the  early  part 
rf  the  tetUh  century,  is  the  arst  of  tl»ese  bjuxms  of  whom  Mstory  gives  sny  acosmik  The  male 
princes  of  this  line  having  become  extinct,  BeatAx,  duchess  of  Bourbon,  married  Robert, 
second  son  of  St.  Loets ;  and  their  son  Louts,  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  died  in  1341,  became  the 
Jb«nderof  the  bowse  of  Bourbon.  Two  branches  of  this  house  took  their  origin  from  the  two 
sons  of  Louis.  The  elder  line  became  extinct  at  the  death  of  the  constable  of  Bourbon,  who 
defeated  Frauds  at  Pavia,  and  was  himself  killed  in  1527,  In  the  assault  of  the  city  of  Rome. 
From  ike  other  line  have  sprung  several  brsjM*ea,--a^  the  royal  bra^ 
•face  which  ttw  former  ass  undergone  several  subdivisions,  giving  eovafelps  to  Fnuv»»t* 
■pain,  foe  two  Bcflles,  end  Loeua  and  Parma. 
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release  the  captive  monarch,  after  exacting  from  him  a  stipulation  to 
surrender  "Bui'  gundy,  to  renounce  his  pretensions  to  Milan  and  Na- 
ples, and  to  ally  himself,  by  marriage,  with  the  family  of  his  enemy. 
But  Francis,  before  his  release,  had  secretly  protested,  in  the  pre* 
%noe  of  his  chancellor,  against  the  validity  of  a  treaty  extorted  from 
him  while  a  prisoner ;  and,  once  at  liberty,  it  was  not  difficult  for 
him  to  elude  it  His  joy  at  his  release  was  unbounded.  Being  es- 
corted to  the  frontiers  of  France,  and  having  passed  a  small  stream 
that  divides  the  two  kingdoms,  he  mounted  a  Turkish  hone,  and 
putting  him  aft  full  speed,  and  waving  his  hand  over  his  head,  ex- 
claimed aloud,  several  times,  "I  am  yet  a  king !"    (March  18, 1526.) 

10.  The  liberation  of  Francis  was  the  signal  for  a  general  league 
against  Charles  V.  The  Italian  States,  which,  since  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  had  been  in  the  power  of  the  Spanish,  and  German  armies, 
now  regarded  the  French  as  liberators ;  the  pope  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  league ;  the  Swiss  joined  it ;  and  Henry  VIII,  alarmed 
at  the  increasing  power  of  Charles,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Francis, 
so  that  the  very  reverses  of  the  French  monarch,  by  exciting  the 
jealousy  of  other  States  againstjus  rival,  rendered  him  much  stronger 
in  alliances  than  before. 

1 1.  During  these  events,  the  rebel  Duke  of  Bourbon  remained  in 
Italy,  quartering  his  mercenary  troops  on  the  unfortunate  inhabit- 
ants of  Milan ;  but  when  the  Italians  declared  against  the  emperor, 
all  Italy  was  delivered  up  to  pillage.  To  obtain  the  greater  plunder, 
Bourbon  marched  upon  Rome,  followed  not  only  by  his  own  soldiers, 
but  by  an  additional  force  of  fourteen  thousand  brigands  from  (to- 
many.  Pope  Clement,  terrified  by  the  greatness  of  the  danger  which 
menaced  the  States  of  the  Holy  See,  discharged  his  best  troops,  and 
shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Borne  was  attacked, 
and  carried  by  storm,  although  Bourbon  fell  in  the  assault ;  the  pil- 
lage was  universal,  neither  convents  nor  churches  being  spared; 
from  seven  to  eight  thousand  Romans  were  massacred  the  first  day ; 
and  not  all  iht  ravages  of  the  Goths  and  Huns  surpassed  those  of 
the  army  of  the  first  prince  in  Christendom. 

12.  The  pillage  of  Rome,  and  the  captivity  of  the  pope,  excited 
great  indignation  throughout  Europe ;  and  the  hypocritical  Charley 
instead  of  sending  orders  for  his  liberation,  ordered  prayers  for  his 
deliverance  to  be  offered  in  all  the  Spanish  churches.  At  this  fa- 
vorable moment  Francis  sent  an  army  into  Italy,  which  penetrated 
to  the  very  walls  of  Naples ;  but  here  his  prosperity  ended ;  aadth* 
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impolicy  of  the  French  king,  in  disgusting  and  alienating  his  most 
faithful  allies,  lost  for  him  all  the  advantages  which  he  had  gained. 
Both  the  rival  monarohs  now  desired  peace,  hut  both  strove  to  dis- 
semble their  real  sentiments :  although  Charles  had  been  generally 
fortunate  in  the  contest,  yet  all  his  revenues  were  expended ;  and 
he  desired  a  respite  from  the  cares  of  war  to  enable  him  to  crush 
the  Reformation,  which  had  already  made  considerable  progress  in 
his  German  dominions.  A  peace  was  therefore  concluded  at  Cam- 
bray,,  in  August  1529,  which  was  as  glorious  to  Charles  as  it  was  dis- 
graceful to  France  and  her  monarch.  The  former  remained  supreme 
master  of  Italy ;  the  pope  submitted ;  the  Venetians  were  shorn  of 
their  conquests;  and  Henry  VIII.  reaped  nothing  but  the  emperor's 
enmity  for  his  interference. 

13.  The  conduct  of  Henry  VIII.  in  his  domestic  relations  reflects 
disgrace  upon  his  name,  and  is  a  dark  stain  upon  his  character.  He 
was  first  married  to  Catherine  of  Aragon,  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  Spain,  and  aunt  of  Charles  V.  of  Germany,  a  woman 
much  older  than  himself,  but  who  acquired  and  retained  an  ascend- 
ancy over  his  affections  for  nearly  twenty  years.  For  divorcing  her, 
and  marrying  Anne  Boleyn,  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope, — a 
measure  which  induced  him.  to  break  of  all  allegiance  to  the  Holy 
See,  and  declare  himself  supreme  head  of  the  English  church.  Three 
years  alter  his  second  marriage,  a  new  passion  for  Jane  Seymour,  one 
of  the  queen's  maids  of  honor,  effaced  from  his  memory  all  the  vir- 
tues and  graces  of  Anne*  Boleyn ;  and  seventeen  days  saw  the  latter 
pass  from  the  throne  to  the  scaffold.  The  marriage  ceremony  with 
the  lady  Jane  was  performed  on  the  day  following  the  execution. 
Her  death  followed,  in  little  more  than  a  year.  In  1540  Henry 
married  Anne  of  Cleves,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  minister 
Cromwell ;  but  his  dislike  to  his  new  wife  hastened  the  fall  of  that 
minister,  who  was  unjustly  condemned  and  executed  on  a  charge  of 
treason.  Soon  after,  Henry  procured  a  divorce  from  Anne,  and 
married  Catherine  Howard,  niece  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;  but  on  a 
charge  of  dissolute  conduct  Catherine  was  brought  to  the  scaffold. 
In  1543  the  king  married  Catherine  Parr,  who  alone,  of  all  his  wives, 
survived  him ;  and  even  she,  before  the  king's  death,  came  near  being 
brought  to  the  block  on  a  charge  of  heresy. 

14.  Soon  after  the-  accession  of  Henry,  the  celebrated  Wolsey  ap- 
peared on  the  theatre  of  English  politics.  Successfully  courting  the 
favor  of  the  monarch,  he  soon  obtained  the  first  place  in  the  royal 
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favor,  and  became  uncontrolled  minister.  Numerous  ecclesiastical 
dignities  were  conferred  upon  him  :  in  1518,  the  pope,  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  Henry,  created  Wolsey  cardinal  Courted  by  the  em- 
perors of  France  and  Germany,  he  received  pensions  from  both; 
and  ere  long  his  revenues  nearly  equalled  those  of  the  crown,  part 
of  which  he  expended  in  pomp  and  ostentation,  and  part  in  laudable 
munificence  for  the  advancement  of  learning.  When  Henry,  seized 
with  a  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn,  one  of  the  queen's  maids  of  honor, 
formed  the  design  of  getting  rid  of  Catherine,  and  of  making  the 
new  favorite  his  wife,  Wolsey  was  suspected  of  abetting  the  delays 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  which  had  been  appealed  to  by  Henry  for  a 
divorce.  The  displeasure  of  the  king  was  excited  against  his  minis- 
ter ;  and,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  Wolsey,  repeatedly  accused 
of  treason,  and  gradually  stripped  of  all  his  possessions,  died  of  a 
broken  heart.  (1530.)  In  his  last  moments  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, in  the  bitterness  of  humiliation  and  remorse,  "  Had  I  but 
served  my  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  served  my  king,  he  would  not 
have  given  me  over  in  my  gray  hairs."* 

*.  The  lb*owJr«  soliloquy  to  pat  by  Shaktpeare  into  the  mouth  of  the  humbled  fcwtto  «■ 
the  occasion  of  his  surrendering  to  Henry  the  greet  seal,— end  also  his  dying  ndvtee  to  hie  aft* 
t  Cromwell: 

»  FmreweU,  a  long  farewell  to  an  my  greatness  I 
This  is  the  state  of  man;  To-day  he  puts  forth 
Tbo  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upoa  him: 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  fhost ; 
And,— when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  fiver/ 
Bis  greatness  la  a  ripening,— nips  his  root, 
And  then  he  mils,  as  I  do.    I  have  ventur'd 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 
This  many  summers  In  a  see  of  glory; 
Bui  far  beyond  my  depth ;  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me ;  and  now  has  left  me* 
Weary,  and  oM  with  serrlce,  to  (he  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  foreyer  hide  me. 
Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye ; 
I  feel  my  heart  new  open'd :  O,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  n»a,  that  fcuiga  on  priiwes  favors  t 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to, 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin, 
More  pangs  and  fear*  than  wart  or  women  have; 
And  when  he  fells,  he  mils  like  Lucifer, 
Nerer  to  hope  again." 

ttGromwea,Icoaigethe6,flhwawayaiab4*m) 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels;  bow  can  man  then, 
The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by*tf 
Lore  thyself  last ;  cherish  those  hearts  thai  hafeJJsfttt 
Corruption  wins  not  mora  than  honesty : 
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15.  During  the  stirring  and  eventful  period  of  the  early  rivalries 
of  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V. — a  period  full  of  great 
events,  of  conquests  and  reverses,  all  arising  out  of  the  J^mSion" 
selfish  views  of  individual  monarchs,  but  none  of  them 
causing  anj  lasting  change  or  progress  in  human  affairs,  the  great 
principle  of  religious  freedom  began  to  agitate  all  classes,  and  to 
give  fresh  life  to  the  public  mind  in  Europe.  At  this  time  the 
pope,  as  the  head  of  the  Catholic  religion,  assumed  to  himself  both 
spiritual  and  temporal  power  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world : 
often,  amidst  the  blackest  crimes,  and  immersed  in  the  grossest  sensu- 
alities, he  avowed,  and  his  adherents  proclaimed,  the  doctrine  of  his 
infallibility,  or  "  entire  exemption  from  liability  to  err ;"  and  al- 
though bold  men  in  every  age  had  protested  against  papal  pretensions, 
yet  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  the  clergy,  the  nobility;  and  the 
monarchs,  still  regarded  the  pope  as  supreme  and  infallible  authority 
over  the  thoughts  and  the  actions  of  men.  The  memory  and  opin- 
ions of  Wickliffe1  the  reformer  had  been  solemnly  condemned  by  the 
council  of  Constance"  thirty  years  after  his  death :  John  Huss,  and 

1.  Wuklife,  bom  In  England  abort  the  year  1324— called  the  "morning  star  of  the  Reforma- 
tion"—was  an  eminent  (Urine  and  ecclesiastical  reformer.  He  rigorously  attacked  papal 
usurpation,  and  the  abate*  of  the  church.  The  pope  insisted  on  his  being  brought  to  trial  as  a 
heretic;  but  he  was  effectually  protected  by  his  patron,  the  duke  of  T  .ancaster.  He  died  in  1384. 

9.  Gnjceaea,  a  city  highly  Interesting  from  Its  historical  associations.  Is  situated  on  the  river 
Rhine,  at  the  point  where  the  river  unites  the  upper  part  of  the  Lake  of  Constance  with  the 
lower.  Though  -mostly  within  the  natural  limits  of  Switzerland,  the  city  belongs  to  the  grand 
ducnyof  Baden.    (JMsp*  Nos.  XTV. and  XVII.) 

The  great  object  of  the  celebrated  CoumcU  •/  OnuUnee,  which  continued  In  session  from 
1414  to  1418,  was  to  remove  the  divisions  In  the  church,  settle  controversies,  and  vindicate  the 
authority  of  general  councils,  to  which  the  Roman  pontiff  was  declared  to  be  amenable. 
When,  la  1411,  ftlgismnnd  ascended  the  throne  of  Germany,  there  were  three  popes,  each  of 
whom  bad  anathematixed  the  two  others.  To  put  an  end  to  these  disorders,  and  stop  the  in- 
fluence of  John  Hubs,  a  native  of  Bohemia,  who  had  adopted  and  zealously  propagated  the 
atodilnesof  Wtakllfle,  Wgismand  summoned  a  general  council.  The  pretended  heresies  of 
Wlckliflb  and  Huns  were  condemned ;  and  the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  assurances  of  safety 
gtven  Mm  by  the  German  emperor,  was  burnt  at  the  stake,  July  6th,  1415.  His  friend  and 
companion,  Jemne  of  Prague,  met  with  the  same  fate,  May  30th,  1416.  After  the  ecelesmttt- 
cnl  dignitaries  *  ipposed  they  had  sufflciently  checked  the  program  of  heresies  by  these  exeoa* 


Stifr  In  thy  right  band  carry  gentle  peace, 

To  silence  envious  tongues.    Be  just  and  fear  not :     . 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aimst  at,  be  thy  country's, 

Thy  God's,  and  truth's ;  then  if  thou  fall'st,  O  Cronwell 

Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr." 

u  O  Cromwell,  Cromwell, 
Bad  I  but  serv'd  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  serv'd  my  king,  be  would  not  tn  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies." 

Shakspeare's  Henry  VOL,  Act  HL,  Scene  IL 
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Jerome  of  Prague,  with  a  host  of  less  celebrated  martyrs,  had  heen 
publicly  burned  for  professing  heretical  opinions ;  and  the  creed  of 
the  unfortunate  Albigenses1  had  been  extinguished  in  blood.  Yet 
as  civilization  advanced,  the  moral  power  and  authority  of  the  popes 
declined ;  and  the  spirit  of  religious  inquiry  daily  grew  more  rife :  the 
pope  was  less  popular  in  his  own  dominions  than  at  a  distance;  and 
while  the  imperial  city  was  sacked  by  the  haughty  Bourbon,  and  the 
pope  himself  was  held  a  prisoner  by  a  tumultuous  soldiery,  his  emis- 
saries were  collecting  tribute  in  the  German  dominions,  and  along 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  avarice  of  the  pope,  Leo  X.,  wis 
equal  to  the  credulity  of  the  Germans ;  and  billets  of  salvation,  or 
indulgences  professing  to  remit  the  punishment  due  to  sins,  even 
before  the  commission  of  the  contemplated  crime,  were  sold  by  thou- 
sands among  the  German  peasantry.  *  Martin  Luther,  a  man  of  high 
reputation  for  sanctity  and  learning,  and  then  professor  of  theology 
at  Wittemberg"  on  the  Elbe,  first  called  in  question  the  efficacy  of 

Hone,  they  proceeded  to  depose  the  three  popes,  or  anti-popes,  John  XXUL,  Gregory  XIL,  «■* 
Benedict  XIIL  They  next  elected  Martin  Vn  and  thus  put  an  end  to  a  schism  that  bid  Mel 
forty  yean. 

Travellers  are  still  shown  the  hell  where  the  council  assembled;  the  chairs  on  wakhaufltf 
emperor  and  the  pope;  the  house  In  which  Haas  was  apprehended ;  his  dungeon  mlhsD> 
Intoan  monastery ;  and,  in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral,  a  brazen  plate  let  Into  the  floor  os  as 
spot  where  the  venerable  martyr  listened  to  his  sentence  of  death  ;  also  the  place,  la  a  gsri* 
where  he  was  burnt 

The  decrees  and  excommunications  of  the  oouncU  were  despised  in  Bohemia;  sad  is  a 
bloody  war  of  seventeen  years*  duration  the  Bohemian  adherents  of  Hum  took  terrible  va> 
geance  upon  the  emperor,  the  empire,  and  the  clergy,  for  his  death—a  revenge  which  the  ffsfle 
and  pious  mind  of  Hum  would  never  have  approved.  After  the  close  of  this  war,  tbt  ■*■*•? 
freedom  of  the  Hussites  continually  suffered  more  and  more;  and  the  stricter  sset of  tbs * 
numshed  band  was  anally  merged  In  the  fraternity  of  Bohemian  and  Moravian  brsthiea,w"« 
» In  1457,  and,  under  the  most  violent  persecutions,  exhibited  an  honorable  i 


of  faith,  and  the  most  exemplary  parity.  . 

L  AlHf€*su  is  a  name  given  to  several  heretical  sects  in  the  south  of  France,  wh0**T 
In  opposing  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  and  in  endeavoring  to  n9t**!T?L 
pttcity  of  primitive  Christianity.  In  1909  they  were  first  attacked,  in  a  erne]  and  ***** 
u  ar,  by  the  army  of  the  cross,  called  together  by  pope  Innocent  III.— the  first  war  wh)« 
church  waged  against  heretics  within  her  own  dominions.  In  1229  Louis  VIII.  of  Fm^T 
m  a  campaign  against  the  heretics.  It  Is  said  that  hundreds  of  thousands  Ml,  on  both  «** 
In  this  war ;  hut  the  Albigenses  were  subdued,  and  the  Inquisition  was  called  m  to  erWj^ 
any  remaining  germs  of  heresy.  The  name  of  the  Albigenses  disappeared  about  *****. 
of  the  thirteenth  century ;  but  fugitives  of  their  party  formed,  In  the  mountains  of  A6**" 
and  Lomhardy,  what  is  called  the  French  Church,  which  was  continued  to  the  Uines  of  u» 
Hussites  and  the  Reformation.  _-_ 

*  ITiiUMberg,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  Elbe,  Is  fifty  mike  south-west  ^  !r\7 
(Jtfoa  No.  XVJX)    It  derives  its  chief  interest  from  its  having  been  the  cradle  of  the  ReW»* 
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these  indulgences ;  and  his  word,  like  a  talisman,  broke  the  spell  of 
Bomish  supremacy. 

16.  In  1517  Lather  first  read  in  public  his  famous  theses,  or 
propositions,  in  which  he  bitterly  inveighed  against  the  traffic  in  in- 
dulgences, and  challenged  all  the  learned  men  of  the  day  to  contest 
them  with  him  in  a  public  disputation.  Luther  did  not  at  once  form 
the  resolution  to  separate  from  the  Romish  Church ;  but  the  pressure 
of  circumstances,  and  the  warmth  of  controversy  with  his  adversa- 
ries, impelled  him  from  one  step  to  another ;  and  as  he  enlarged  his 
observation  and  reading,  and  discovered  new  abuses  and  errors,  he 
began  to  entertain  doubts  of  the  pope's  divine  authority — rejected 
the  doctrine  of  his  infallibility — gradually  abolished  the  practice  of 
mass,  auricular  confession,  and  the  worship  of  images— denied  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  opposed  the  fastings  of  the  Romish 
Church,  monastic  vows,  and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  In  1520  the 
pope  declared  the  writings  of  Luther  heretical ;  and  Luther  in  re- 
turn solemnly  burned,  on  the  publio  square  of  Wittemberg,  the  pa- 
pal bull  of  condemnation,  and  the  volumes  of  the  canon  law  of  the 
Bomfch  Church. 

17.  In  1521  the  council  of  the  Sorbonne,1  in  Paris,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French  monarch,  declared,  "  that  flames,  and  not  reason 
ing,  ought  to  be  employed  against  the  arrogance  of  Luther;"  and 
in  the  same  year  the  diet  of  Worms,  at  which  Charles  V.  himself 
presided,  pronounced  the  imperial  ban  of  excommunication  against 
Luther,  his  adherents,  and  protectors,  condemned  his  writings  to  be 
burned,  and  commanded  him  to  be  seized  and  brought  to  punish- 
ment. The  king  of  England,  Henry  VIII.,  who  made  pretensions 
to  theological  learning,  wrote  a  volume  against  Luther;  and  the 
pope  was  so  pleased  with  this  token  of  Henry'B  religious  zeal,  that 
he  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  "  defender  of  the  faith,"  an  ap- 
pellation still  retained  by  the  sovereigns  of  England. 

the  inspired  volume.  The  pedestal  on  which  the  statue  stands  is  formed  of  a  solid  block  of 
red  polished  granite,  twenty  feet  in  height,  ten  feet  in  width,  and  eight  feet  in  depth.  On  each 
of  its  sides  is  a  central  tablet  bearing  a  poetical  inscription,  the  import  of  the  principal  being 
that  'if  the  Reformation  be  God's  work,  it  is  imperishable ;  if  the  work  of  man,  it  will  fell.' " 

1.  The  Sortomte,  originally  a  college  for  the  education  of  secular  clergymen  at  the  university 
of  Paris,  founded  about  the  year  1250,  became  so  famous  that  its  name  was  extended  to  the 
whole  theological  faculty  of  the  university.  The  kings  seldom  took  any  steps  affecting  religion 
or  the  church  without  haying  asked  the  opinion  of  the  8orbonne,  which,  inimical  both  to  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Reformation,  steadfastly  maintained  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  church.  But 
the  Sorbonne  outlived  its  fame :  its  spirit  often  degenerated  into  blind  zeal  and  pedantic  obsti- 
nacy :  its  condemnation  of  the  writings  of  Helvetlus,  Rousseau,  and  Marmontel,  subject*  ft  It  to 
smochderlaion;  aixi  the  Revolution  of  178D  put  an  end  to  its  existence. 
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18.  Bat  notwithstanding  this  opposition  from  high  quarters,  the 
age  was  rife  for  changes :  the  art  of  printing  rapidly  spread  the 
tenets  of  the  reformers ;  and  many  of  the  German  princes  espoused 
the  cause  of  Luther,  and  gave  him  protection.  Bat  Charles  V., 
after  the  peace  of  Camhray,  had  determined  to  arrest  the  farther 
progress  of  the  Reformation ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  proceeded  to 
Germany,  where  he  assembled  a  diet  of  the  empire  at  Spires,1  March 
1 529 ;  and  here  the  majority  of  the  States,  which  were  Catholic, 
decreed  that  the  edicts  of  the  diet  of  Worms  should  be  retained, 
and  that  all  those  who  had  been  gained  over  to  the  new  doctrine 
should  abstain  from  farther  innovations.  Tho  reformers,  including 
nearly  half  the  German  princes,  entered  a  violent  protest  against 
these  proceedings,  on  which  account  they  were  distinguished  as 
Protestants, — an  appellation  since  applied  indiscriminately  to  all 
the  sects,  of  whatever  denomination,  that  have  withdrawn  from  the 
Bomish  church. 

19.  In  the  year  1530  Charles  assembled  another  diet  of  the  em- 
pire at  Ausburg,"  to  try  the  great  cause  of  the  Reformation,  hoping 
to  be  able  to  effect  a  reconcilation  between  the  opposing  parties,  al- 
though he  was  urged  by  the  pope  to  have  recourse  at  once  to  the  most 
rigorous  measures  against  the  stubborn  enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
The  learned  and  peaceable  Melancthon  presented  to  the  diet  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  Lutheran  creed,  since  known  by  the  name  of  the  con- 
fession of  Augsburg ;  but  no  reconciliation  of  opposing  opinions 
could  be  effected;  and  the  Protestants  were  commanded  to  renounce 
their  errors,  upon  pain,  of  being  put  under  the  baa  of  the  empire. 
Charles  was  preparing  to  employ  violence,  when  the  Protestant 
princes  of  Germany  concluded  a  defensive  league,  (Deo.  1530),  and 
having  obtained  promises  of  aid  from  the  kings  of  France,  England, 
and  Denmark,  held  themselves  ready  for  combat.  At  this  tame 
Henry  VIII.,  although  abhorring  all  connection  with  the  Lutherans, 
was  fast  approaching  a  rupture  with  the  pope,  who  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  king's  contemplated  divorce  from  his  first  wife  Catherine,  and 

1.  Spires,  one  of  the  most  indent  dttes  of  Germany,  is  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  en  Ike  west 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  twenty-two  miles  south  of  Worms.  There  may  still  be  seen  at  Spires  the 
outer  walls  of  an  old  palace  in  which  no  fewer  than  forty-nine  diets  hare  been  bean,  the  meet 
celebrated  rf  which  was  that  of  1529.  In  the  celebrated  cathedral  of  Spires  nine  German  em* 
perora,  and  many  other  celebrated  personages,  hare  been  buried.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

9.  Angtburg  is  a  city  of  Bavaria,  between,  and  near  the  confluence  of,  the  riveia  Wertec* 
and  Lech,  branches  of  the  Danube,  thirty-five  miles  northwest  from  Munich.  Augsburg  is 
rary  ancient,  Augustus  baring  settled  a  colony  in  it  about  twelve  years  B.  CL,  anr  Bused  » 
Jstfwta  nndslMru*      {Map  No.  XVIL) 
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his  marriage  with  the  afterwards  unfortunate  Anne  Boieyn;  and 
Francis,  although  he  burned  heretics  in  France,  did  not  hesitate  to 
league  himself  with  the  reformers  of  Germany,  in  order  to  weaken 
the  power  of  his  rival. 

20.  In  addition  to  these  obstacles  to  the  purpose  of  Charles,  at 
this  moment  the  Turkish  sultan,  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  invaded 
Hungary,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  thousand  men ;  and  Charles, 
fearing  the  consequences  of  a  religious  war  at  this  juncture,  hastened 
to  offer  to  the  Protestants  all  the  toleration  they  demanded,  until 
die  next  diet  After  the  Turks  had  been  defeated,  and  driven  back 
upon  their  own  territories,  Charles  thought  it  his  duty,  as  the  great- 
est monarch,  and  the  protector  of  entire  Christendom,  to  make  a 
crusade  against  the  piratical  Moors  of  Northern  Africa,  who,  under 
their  leader  Barbarossa,  held  Tunis  and  Algiers,1  and  were  in  close 
alliance  with  the  Turkish  sultan.  In  the  summer  of  1535  he  landed 
at  Tunis  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men,  defeated  the  Moors  in 
battle,  and,  to  his  inexpressible  joy,  was  enabled  to  set  at  liberty 
twenty-two  thousand  Christian  captives,  whom  the  Moors  had  re- 
duced to  slavery.  On  his  return  from  this  expedition  he  found  the 
king  of  France  preparing  for  war  against  him ;  and  the  hostilities 
which  immediately  broke  out  between  the  rival  monarchs  delayed  the 
decisive  rupture  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  of  Germany 
for  a  period  of  twelve  years.  In  the  summer  of  1535  Francis  in- 
vaded Savoy,1  and  threatened  Milan;   and  in  the  following  year 

1.  .44*4^  or  Algeria,  a  country  of  norUjern  Alrk^  baring  the  dry  Algiers  ft*  lis  capital, 
\  the  Jfkwudia  proper  of  the  indents.  It  formed  part  of  the  Roman  empire;  but 
the  feign  of  Valentlnian  III.,  count  Boniface,  the  governor  of  Africa,  revolted,  and 
i  in  the  Vandals  to  hto  ssdetanoa.  The  latter  having  taken  possession  of  Che  country,  bold 
tttm  tl^vere  expelled  by  Beliiariui,  A.  D.5H  who  rertoredAMca  to  the  Eastern  empire. 
It  was  overran  and  conquered  by  the  8aracena  in  the  seventh  century:  in  the  early  part  of  the 
shrteanth  century  Ferdinand  of  Spam  wrested  several  provinces  from  them ;  but  ere  long  the 
Spanish  yoke  was  thrown  off  by  the  famous  Corsairs  known  In  history  aa  Barbarossa  L  and 
H.  Algiers  then  became  the  centre  of  the  new  empire  founded  by  the  Bsrbarossaa,  and  for  a 
long  period  carried  on  almost  incessant  hostilities  against  the  powers  of  Christendom,  capturing 
their  ships,  and  Mincing  their  subjects  to  slavery.  Attempts  were  made  at  different  times  to 
nJbale  this  nuisance.  In  1541,  Charles  V.,  six  years  after  bis  expedition  against  Tunis,  attacked 
Algiers;  bat  has  Beet  having  been  nearly  destroyed  by  a  storm,  he  was  compelled  to  return, 
with  great  loss.  Both  France  and  England  repeatedly  chastised  the  hnwlenoa  of  the  A]gwdnea> 
by  bombarding  their  city ;  but  in  general  the  European  powers  purchased  exemption  from  the 
attacks  of  AJgsrine  cruisers  by  paying  tribute  to  the  day.  In  1815  the  Americans  compelled 
the  dey  to  renounce  ail  tribute  from  them,  and  pay  sixty  thousand  dollars  as  Indemnihoation 
ffec  their  losses;  and  in  the  following  year  the  English  bombarded  Algiers,  destroyed  the  Al-  . 
marine  fleet,  In  the  harbor,  and  compelled  the  dey  to  set  sll  his  Christian  slaves  at  liberty,  and 
engage  to  cease  his  piracies.  Finally,  in  1830,  a  war  arose  between  France  and  Algiers,  which 
Ism  resulted  m  the  rediictton  of  Uwlattor  to  a  pro  vi^ 

I  fee*%  now  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  la  In  aorthrwesten  Iiajy#a»«th«r  the 
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Charles  V.  entered  the  south  of  France  with  a  large  force ;  bat  the 
French  marshal,  Montmorency,  who  commanded  there,  acting  the 
part  of  the  Roman  Fabius,  avoided  a  general  battle,  laid  waste  the 
country,  and  finally  compelled  the  emperor  to  retreat  in  disgrace, 
with  the  wreck  of  a  ruined  army. 

21.  In  1538  the  rival  monarchs,  having  exhausted  all  their  pecu- 
niary resources,  concluded,  at  Nice,1  a  truce  of  ten  years,  through 
the  mediation  of  the  pope ;  but  in  1542  war  was  again  renewed,— 
the  king  of  Scotland  and  the  sultan  of  Turkey,  together  with  the 
Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  uniting  with 
France,  and  the  king  of  England  taking  part  with  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  In  vain  Francis  and  Solyman,  uniting  their  fleets,  bom- 
barded the  castle  of  Nice ;  and  the  odious  spectacle  of  the  crescent 
and  the  cross  united,  alienated  all  the  Christian  world  from  the  king 
of  France.  (1543.)  The  French,  however,  gained  the  brilliant  vic- 
tory of  Cerisoles*  against  the  allies,  (April  1544,)  but  Henry  VIIL, 
crossing  over  to  France,  captured  Boulogne.'  (Sept  1544.)  Already 
Charles  had  penetrated  within  thirteen  leagues  of  Paris,  when  he 
formed  a  separate  treaty  with  Francis,  at  Cressy.  A  short  time  later 
a  peace  was  proclaimed  between  Franois  and  Henry,  both  of  whom 
died  in  the  same  year,  1547. 

22.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  king  of  France  and  the  king 
of  England,  Charles  Y.  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  his  Protestant 
German  subjects,  having  now  determined,  in  concert  with  the  pope, 
to  adopt  decisive  measures  for  putting  down  the  Reformation  in  his 
dominions.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  Protestant  Ger- 
man States,  although  abandoned  by  France,  Denmark,  and  England, 
leagued  together  for  the  common  defence ;  but  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
one  of  the  leading  Protestant  princes,  deserted  to  the  emperor,  and 
the  isolated  members  of  the  league  were  soon  overthrown.  The  rule 
of  Charles  now  became  highly  tyrannical ;  and  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants equally  declaimed  against  him.  At  length  Maurice,  to  whom 
Charles  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  recent  victories,  being  secretly 

I-ake  of  Genera,  and  bordering  on  France  and  Switzerland.  (Mm?  No.  IHL)  Savoy  was 
under  toe  Roman  dominion  till  the  year  400:  It  belonged  to  Bar' gundy  till  530;  to  France  till 
Sl^  to  Ariel  till  WOO,  wben  It  bad  iU  own  counts,  and,  In  1410,  was  erected  Into  a  duchy. 
In  17W  It  became  a  part  of  France,  and  In  1814  and  1815  was  ceded  to  Sardinia.  (JUnn* 
Hon.  XIV.  and  XVII.) 

1.  JfUe  la  aeeaport  of  north-western  Italy,  ninety-Are  mites  south-west  from  Genoa.   (Jaan 
No.  XIIL) 

S.  G*^*/«ta  a  antan  Tillage  c*  Piedmont,  new  Oari 

Sl  £»!•/**  Is  a  seaport  town  of  Ifcanee  on  the  English  Channel,  near  tfceSUnlisof  ] 
twenty anHatseath  asstftosiOshds.   (Jan*  No.  XIIL) 
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dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  emperor,  formed  a  bold  plan  for 
establishing  religions  freedom,  and  German  liberties,  but  concealed 
his  projects  until  the  most  favorable  moment  for  putting  them  into 
execution.  Having  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  Henry  II.  of 
France,  the  son  and  successor  of  Francis,  in  1552  he  suddenly  pro- 
claimed war  against  the  emperor,  issuing  at  the  same  time  a  mani- 
festo of  grievances. 

23.  Charles,  taken  completely  by  surprise,  narrowly  escaped  being 
made  prisoner ;  and  after  having  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  all 
his  projects  overthrown  by  the  man  whom  he  had  most  trusted,  he 
was  compelled  to  sign  the  convention  of  Passau*  with  the  Protest- 
ants. Three  years  later,  the  bad  success  of  the  war  which  he  car- 
ried on  against  France  changed  this  convention  into  the  definite 
peace  of  Augsburg,  (Sept.  1555,)  by  which  the  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligion was  secured  to  the  Protestants  throughout  Germany,  although 
neither  party  was  allowed  to  seek  proselytes  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  Such  was  the  first  victory  of  religious  liberty  under  the 
banner  of  the  Reformation.  The  spirit  that  had  been  awakened, 
pursued,  from  this  time,  a  determined  course,  and  all  the  efforts  of 
princes  were  not  able  to  arrest  its  progress. 

24.  The  treaty  of  Augsburg  was  to  Charles  V.  the  hand-writing 
on  the  wall  which  showed  him  that  the  end  of  the  mighty  power 
which  he  had  wielded  was  fast  approaching.  So  offended  was  the 
pope  at  the  sanction  which  Charles  had  given  to  the  principles  of 
religious  toleration,  that  he  became  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  and  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  the 

▼•  ABDIOA* 

young  king  of  France.     Charles  saw,  from  afar,  the  tiokandu- 
atorm  that  was  approaching,  and,  abandoned  as  he  was  tiremkit  of 
by  fortune,  afflicted  by  disease,  and  opposed  in  his  de- 
clining years  by  a  rival  in  the  full  vigor  of  life,  he  wisely  resolved 
not  to  forfeit  his  feme  by  vainly  struggling  to  retain  a  power  which 
he  was  no  longer  able  to  wield ;  and,  in  imitation  of  Diocletian,  to 
the  surprise  of  the  world  he  abdicated  his  throne,  and  having  re- 
signed his  German  empire  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  and  his  king- 
doms of  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy,  to  his  son  Philip,  he  re- 
tired to  end  his  days  in  the  solitude  of  the  monastery  of  St  Just.1 

L  *«««•  to  a  foraSad  frontier  dty  of  eectem  Bnrarta,  on  0*  aom^ern  dm*  of  the  Danube. 
II  dartres  Ifta  chief  historical  Importance  from  the  treaty  concluded  there  in  1553.  (Map  No. 
XVII.) 

%  The  Bonaaterj  of  SL  Jm*  la  in  the  province  of  Ertremadorm  to  SpaJn,  oear  the  town  of 
tQm*mta*mt*Mtym^mmibrwmttomH*rU.   {M*p Ko, XIII.) 

"        82 
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25.  The  ex-emperor  divided  the  hours  of  his  retirement  between 
pious  meditation  and  mechanical  inventions,  taking  little  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world  around  him.  It  is  related  of  him  that,  for 
amusement,  he  once  endeavored  to  make  two  watches  go  exactly 
alike.  Several  times  he  thought  he  had  succeeded ;  but  all  in  vain— 
the  one  went  too  fast,  the  other  too  slow.  At  length  he  exclaimed  I 
"  Behold,  not  even  two  watches  can  I  bring  to  agree  with  each  other; 
and  yet,  fool  that  I  was,  I  thought  that  I  should  be  able  to  govern, 
like  the  works  of  a  watch,  so  many  nations  all  living  under  different 
skies,  in  different  climes,  and  speaking  different  languages. "  Finally, 
shortly  before  his  death,  he  caused  a  solemn  rehearsal  to  be  made 
of  his  own  funeral  obsequies — a  too  faithful  picture  of  that  eclipsed 
glory  which  he  had  survived.  He  died  in  the  year  1558,  being  at 
the  time  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

26.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.,  England,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark, had  followed  the  example  of  Germany  in  separating  from  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  Reformation  in  England,  however,  was,  at 
this  early  period,  a  political  rather  than  a  moral  and  religious  change, 
accomplished  by  the  king  and  the  aristocracy  with  little  regard  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience  or  the  convictions  of  reason,  and  retaining  ur 
part  the  Catholic  hierarchy.  By  a  decree  of  parliament  (1534)  the 
king  was  acknowledged  as  the  protector  and  supreme  head  pt  toe 
Church  of  England ;  the  monasteries  were  suppressed,  and  their 
property,  amounting  to  more  than  a  million  of  dollars,  Was  given  to1 
the  crown.  Nothing  would  induce  the  king  to  renounce  the  title, 
which  he  had  received  from  the  pope,  of "  defender  of  the  faith  ;n' 
and,  with  equal  intolerance,  he  persecuted  both  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants,— the  former  for  having  denied  his  supremacy;  and  the  latter 
as  heretics.  But  while  Henry  VIII.  merely  withdrew  his  kingdom 
from  the  authority  of  the  pope,  the  true  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion were  spreading  among  the  people.  The  government  of  Henry 
was  administered  with  numerous  violations,  both  of  the  chartered 
privileges  of  Englishmen,  and  of  those  still  more  sacred  rights' 
which  national  law  has  established ;  and  yet  we  meet,  in  cotemporary 
authorities,  with  no  expressions  of  abhorrence  at  his  tyranny ;  bat 
the  monarch  is  often  mentioned,  after  his  death,  in  language  of  eulogy 
Although  he  had  few  qualities  that  deserve  esteem,  he  had  many 
which  a  nation  is  pleased  to  behold  in  a  sovereign. 

27.  On  the  death  of  Henry  VIIL,  in  1547,  and  the 
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of  his  son  Edward*  VI.,  then  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  the 
Protestant  religion  prevailed  in  England ;  but  this  amiable  prince 
died -at  the  early  age  of  fifteen;  and  after  a  rash  attempt  of  a 
few  of  the  nobility  to  seat  Lady  Jane  Grey,  nieee  to  Henry  VIII. , 
an  the  throne,  the  sceptre  passed  to  the  hands  of  Edward's  sister 
Mary ,b  (1553)  called  the  "Bloody  Mary,"  an  intolerant  Catholic 
and  cruel  persecutor  of  the  Protestants.  In  her  reign,  of  only  five 
years'  duration,  more  than  eight  hundred  miserable  victims  were 
burnt  at  the  stake, — martyrs  to  their  religious  opinions.  Mary  mar* 
vied  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  son  and  successor  of  Charles  V.,  who 
induced  her  in  1557  to  unite  with  him  in  the  war  against  Prance. 
Among  the  events  of  this  war,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  victory 
ef  St  Quentin,1  gained  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  conquest  of  Calais 
by  the  French,  under  the  duke  of  Guise,  the  last  possession;  of  the 
Soglbh  in  Prance.  (1558.)  In  the  same  year  occurred  the  death 
of  Mary,  about  a  month  later  than  the  death  of  Charles  V.  Mary 
was  succeeded  by  her  sister  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
under  whose  reign  the  Protestant  religion  become  firmly  established 
in  England. 

III.   The  Age  of  Elizabeth. — 1.  As  the  marriage  of  Henry 
VIII.  with  Anne  Boleyn  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  Romish 
Church,  the  claims  of  Elizabeth  were  not  recognized  by  the  Catholic 
States  of  Europe ;  and,  the  youthful  Mary,0  queen  of 
Scotland,  and  grand  neice  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  next  ^^ 
heir  to  the  crown  if  the  illegitimacy  of  Elizabeth  could 
be  established,  was  regarded  by  them  as  the  rightful  claimant  of  the 
throne.     Mary,  who  had  been  educated  in  France,  in  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  had  been  married  when  very  young  to  the  dauphin,  was 
persuaded  by  the  king  of  France,  and  her  maternal  uncles,  the 
Guises,  to  assume  the  arms  and  title  of  queen  of  England ;  a  false 
step  which  laid  the  foundation  of  all  her  subsequent  misfortunes. 

2.  Elizabeth  endeavored  to  promote  Protestant  principles,  as  the 

1.  St.  Quenti%t  formerly  a  place  of  great  strength,  is  a  town  of  France,  in  the  former  province 
of  Pteardy,  eighty  miles  north-east  from  Paris.  On  the  10th  of  August,  1587,  the  army  of 
Ptiihp  IL,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  engaged  the  French,  commanded  by  the  consta- 
ble Montmorenci,  near  this  town,  when  the  French  were  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  all 
taafr  artlUery  and  baggage,  and  about  seven  thousand  men  killed  and  prisoners.  The  town, 
defended  by  the  Jamons  admiral  CoUgnt,  soon  afterwards  Ml  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards* 
iJttap  No.  XIH.) 

a.  Son  of  Henry  VIIL  and  Jano  Seymour. 

b.  Daughter  of  Henry's  first  wife  Catherine. 

e.  Daughter  of  James  V.,  who  was  son  of  James  IV.,  and  Margaret  of  England.  See  p.  307. 
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best  safeguard  of  her  throne ;  and  in  the  year  1559  the  parliament 
formally  abolished  the  papal  supremacy,  and  established  the  Church 
of  England  in  its  present  form.  On  the  other  side  Philip  11/  was 
the  champion  of  the  Catholics ;  and  hence  England  now  became  the 
counterpoise  to  Spain,  as  France  -had  been  daring  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.,  while  the  ancient  rivalry  between  France  and  Spain  pre 
vented  these  Catholic  powers  from  cordially  uniting  to  cheek  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation. 

3.  On  the  death  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  by  a  mortal  wound  re* 
ceived  at  a  tournament,  (1559)  the  feeble  Francis  II.,  the  husband 
of  Mary  of  Scotland,  ascended  the  throne,  but  died  the  following 
year,  (Dec.  1560,)  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Charles  IX-, 
then  at  the  age  of  only  ten  years.  Mary  then  left  France  for  hat 
native  dominions;  but  she  found  there  the  Romish  church  over- 
thrown, and  Protestantism  erected  in  its  stead.  The  marriage  of 
the  queen  to  the  young  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Darnley,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  Elizabeth,  led  to  the  first  open  breach  between 
Mary  and  her  Protestant  subjects.  Darnley,  jealous  of  the  ascend- 
ancy which  an  Italian,  David  Rizzio,  Mary's  private  secretary,  bed 
acquired  over  her,  headed  a  band  of  conspirators  who  murdered  the 
favorite  before  the  eyes  of  the  queen.  Soon  after,  the  house  which 
Darnley  inhabited  was  blown  up  by  powder ;  Darnley  was  buried  un- 
der its  ruins ;  and  three  months  later  Mary  married  the  earl  of  Both- 
well,  the  principal  author  of  the  crime.  An  insurrection  of  the  Pro- 
testant lords  followed  these  proceedings ;  Mary  was  forced  to  dismiss 
Bothwell,  and  resign  the  crown  to  her  infant  son  James  VL,  but 
subsequently  endeavoring  to  resume  her  authority,  and  being  defeat- 
ed by  the  regent  Murray,  her  own  brother,  she  fled  into  England, 
and  threw  herself  upon  the  protection  of  Elizabeth,  her  deadly  enemy. 
(1568.)  Elizabeth  retained  the  unfortunate  Mary  a  prisoner,  gave 
the  guardianship  of  her  young  son  to  whom  she  pleased,  and,  through 
her  influence  over  the  Protestant  nobility  of  Scotland,  was  enabled 
to  govern  that  country  mostly  at  her  will. 

4.  During  these  events  in  Scotland  Elizabeth  was  carrying  on  a 
secret  war  against  the  attempts  of  Philip  II.  to  establish  the  inqui- 
sition in  the  Netherlands,  and  also  against  a  similar  design  of  the 
Catholic  party  in  France,  which  ruled  that  country  during  the  mi 
nority  of  the  sovereign.  In  both  these  countries  the  attempts  of  the 
Catholic  rulers  provoked  a  desperate  resistance.  In  France,  banish- 
ment or  death  had  become  the  penalty  of  heresy,  when,  in  January 
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1662,  an  edict  was  issued  by  the  government,  through  the  influence 
of  the  queen  regent,  granting  tolerance  to  the  Hugue- 
nots, as  the  French  Protestants  were  called,  and  allowing    ehjgioob 
them  to  assemble  for  worship  outside  the  walls  of  towns.      WAR IN 
The    powerful  family  of   Guises  were    indignant    at 
the  countenance  thus  given  to  heresy ;  and  as  the  duke  of  Guise 
was  passing  through  a  small  village,  his  followers  fell  upon  the  Pro- 
testants who  were  assembled  outside  the  walls  in  prayer,  and  killed 
sixty  of  their  number.     This  atrocity  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
rising;  the  prince  of  Conde* ,  the  leader  of  the  Protestant  party,  took 
possession  of  Orleans,  and  made  that  town  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Huguenots,  as  the  capital  was  of  the  Catholics,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  aid  of  Philip  of  Spain  was  openly  proffered  to  the  Guises, 
and  Cond6  concluded  a  treaty  with  Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  delivered 
Havre-de-Graoel  in  return  for  a  corps  of  six  thousand  men. 

5.  At  the  opening  of  this  civil  and  religious  war,  the  greatest  en 
thusiasm  prevailed  on  both  sides,— in  the  opposing  armies  prayers 
were  heard  in  common,  morning  and  evening, — there  was  no  gam- 
bling, no  profane  language,  nor  dissipation ;  but,  under  an  exterior 
of  sanctity,  feelings  of  the  most  vindictive  hate  were  nourished,  and 
the  direst  cruelties  were  openly  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  religion. 
The  Catholio  governor  of  Guienne9  went  through  his  province  with 
hangmen,  marking  his  route  by  the  victims  whom  he  hung  on  the 
trees  by  the  road-side.  On  die  other  hand,  a  Protestant  baron  in 
Dauphiny*  precipitated  his  prisoners  from  the  top  of  a  tower  on 
pikes ; — both  parties  made  retaliatory  reprisals,  each  spilling  blood 
upon  scaffolds  of  its  own  erection. 

6.  The  first  great  battle  was  fought  at  Dreux,4  the  prince  of  Conde 
commanding  the  army  of  the  Protestants;  and  the  constable  Mont* 
morenoy  that  of  the  Catholics ;  but  while  the  latter  won  the  field,  each 
of  the  two  generals  became  prisoner  to  the  opposite  party.  The 
duke  of  Guise,  who  was  next  in  command  to  Montmorency,  treated 

1.  Ham  d»  grata,  now  called  Havre,  to  a  fortified  town,  and  the  principal  commercial  Ma- 
port,  on  the  western  coast  of  France,  at  the  mouth  of  the  rirer  Seine,  one  hundred  and  nine 
Biles  north-west  from  Paris.    (MapXo.XIlL) 

a.  The  province  of  Onienna  was  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Caroline.    (Map  No.  XM.) 

3.  The  province  of  Daupkinf,  of  which  Orenoble  was  the  capital,  was  in  the  south-eastern 
part  of  France,  haying  Bar*  gundy  on  the  north,  Italy  on  the  east,  Provence  on  the  south,  and 
fheBhlneonthewest.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

1  Draw*,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  counts  of  Dreux,  is  a  town  of  France,  forty-five  miles  a 
ttHto  south  of  west  from  Paris.   (Ma?  No.  XIII.) 
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Us  oaptive  rival  with  the  utmost  generosity:  they  shared  the  same 
tent — the  same  hed ;  and  while  Conde,  from  the  strangeness  of  his 
position,  remained  wakeful,  Guise,  he  declared,  enjoyed  the  most  pro- 
found sleep.  The  admiral  Ooligni  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
defeated  Huguenots ;  and  Orleans,  their,  principal  post,  was  ooly 
saved  by  the  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  whom  a  Protestant* 
from  behind,  wounded  by  the  discharge  of  a  pistol.  The  capture  or 
death  of  the  chiefs  on  both  sides,  Ooligni  excepted,  brought  about 
an  accommodation ;  and  in  March,  1563,  the  treaty  of  Amboise>  was 
declared,  granting  to  the  Protestants  full  liberty  of  worship  within  the 
towns  of  which  they  then  were  in  possession. 

7.  The  treaty  of  Amboke  was  scarcely  concluded  when  its  terms 
began  to  be  modified  by  the  court,  so  that,  as  a  ootemporary  writer 
observes,  "  ediots  took  more  from  the  Protestants  in  peace  than  force 
could  take  from  them  in  war."  The  Protestant  leaders,  Conde  and 
Ooligni,  tried  in  Tain  to  get  possession  of  the  young  king ;  and  a  battle 
-wss  fought  in  the  rery  suburbs  of  Paris,  in  which  the  aged  Mont- 
morency was  slain.  (1567.)  A  "  Lame  Peace," a  concluded  in  the 
•following  year,  confirmed  that  of  Amboise ;  but  the  wary  Protestant 
leaders  saw  in  it  only  a  trap  to  ensnare  them  as  soon  as  their  army 
should  be  disbanded.  The  mask  was  soon  thrown  off  by  an  attempt 
of  the  court  to  seise  the  two  chiefe :  the  Huguenots  were  defeated 
in  four  battles;  Conde  was  slain,  and  Ooligni  severely  wounded; 
but  in  1570  the  peace  of  St  Germain1  was  concluded ;  and  amnesty 
and  liberty  of  worship  were  again  granted  to  the  Protestants. 

8.  {Ehe  object  of  the  court,  however,  was  not  peace,  but  vengeance; 
and  Charles  IX.,  now  in  his  twentieth  year,  engaged  zealously  in  the 
project'of  his  mother  Catherine,  to  entice  the  Protestant  leaders  to 
the  capital,  and  there  massacre  them,  and  afterwards  carry  on  a  war 
of  extermination  against  the  Huguenots  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Jfor  the  purpose  of  entioing  the  Huguenots  to  the  capital,  and  lulling 
them  into  security,  it  was  proposed  that  young  Henry  of  Navarre,  a 
Protestant,  should  espouse  the  king's  sister  Margaret, — a  marriage 

1.  4a*riMk  a  town  and  castle  on  the  Loire,  in  the  former  province  of  Touralne,  Often* 
miles  east  of  Toon.  The  castle  occupies  the  summit  of  a  rock  abent  ninety  met  In  height. 
(Jtf*?No.XIlL) 

&  SL  Oerwuun  k  a  town  of  France,  on  a  hill  near  the  south  bank  of  the  Setae,  six  mflta 
north  of  Versailles,  and  nine  miles  north-west  from  Paris.  U  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  palace* 
originally  built  by  Charles  Vn  and  often  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  France.  James  H,ef 
England,  with  most  of  his  family,  passed  their  exile,  and  died,  in  it.    (JUajt  No.  XUL) 

a.  So  called  as  weO  from  Its  inflrm  and  vneertaia  natoie,  as  from  the  aeeMensal  lasnenem  of 
Its  two  negotiators. 
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which  would,  in  itself,  be  a  bond  of  union  between  the  two  parties. 
The  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  the  greatest  magnificence;  and 
amid  the  festivities  which  followed,  the  plan  of  the  massacre  was 
matured.  When  the  decree  of  extermination  was  placed  before 
Charles  for  his  signature,  he  atfirst  hesitated,  appalled  by  the  enor- 
mity of  the  deed,  but  at  length  signed  it,  exclaiming,  "  let  none  es- 
cape to  reproach  me." 

9.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day, 
the  24th  of  August,  1572,  the  young  duke  of  Guise  and  his  band  of 
cut-throats  commenced  the  bloody  work  by  breaking  into 

the  apartment  of  the  aged  Coligni,  and  slaying  him  while    0rk  of  st. 
engaged  in  prayer;   the  tocsin  was  sounded,  and  the    barthol- 
Catholics  of  Paris,  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  their 
.caps  to  distinguish  them,  rushed  forth  to  the  massacre  of  their 
brethren.    What  is  surprising,  the  victims  made  no  resistance !    They 
would  not  derogate,  at  such  a  moment,  from  their  character  of  mar- 
tyrs.    The  massacre  lasted,  in  Paris,  eight  days  and  nights,  without 
any  apparent  diminution  of  the  fury  of  the  murderers. 

10.  Charles  commanded  the  same  scene  to  be  renewed  in  every 
town  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  fifty  thousand  Protestants  are 
believed  to  have  fallen  victims  to  the  monarch's  order.  A  few  com- 
manders, however,  refused  to  obey  the  edict :  one  wrote  back  to  the 
court,  "  that  he  commanded  soldiers,  not  assassins ;"  and  even  the 
public  executioner  of  a  certain  town,  when  a  dagger  was  put  into  his 
hands,  threw  it  from  him,  and  declared  himself  above  the  crime. 
The  prince  of  Navarre,  who  had  espoused  the  king's  sister,  and  his 
companion  the  young  prince  of  Cond6,  were  spared  only  on  the  con- 
dition of  becoming  Catholics ;  but  both  yielded  in  appearance  only. 
A  circumstance  as  horrible  as  the  massacre  itself,  was  the  joy  it  ex- 
cited. Philip  II.,  thinking  Protestantism  subdued,  sent  to  congratu- 
late the  court  of  France :  medals  to  commemorate  the  event  wore 
struck  at  Borne ;  and  the  pope  went  in  state  to  his  cathedral,  and 
returned  public  thanks  to  Heaven  for  this  signal  mercy, 

1 1.  But  the  crime  from  which  so  much  was  expected,  produced 
neither  peace  nor  advantage ;  and  the  civil  war  was  renewed  with 
greater  force  than  ever :  mere  abhorrence  of  the  massacre  caused 
many  Catholics  to  turn  Huguenots ;  and  although  the  latter  were  at 
first  paralysed  by  the  blow,  the  former  were  stung  by  remorse  and 
shame.  Charles  himself  seemed  stricken  already  by  avenging  fate. 
Ab  the  accounts  of  the  murders  of  old  men,  women,  and  children!  were 
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successively  brought  to  him,  while  the  massacre  continued,  he  drew 
aside  ld[.'  Ambroise,  his  first  surgeon,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached, 
although  he  was  a  Protestant,  and  said  to  him,  "  Ambroise,  I  know 
not  what  has  come  over  me  these  two  or  three  days,  but  I  find  my 
mind  and  body  in  disorder ;  I  see  everything  as  if  I  had  a  fever ; 
every  moment,  as  well  waking  as  sleeping,  the  hideous  and  bloody 
faces  of  the  killed  appear  before  me ;  I  wish  the  weak  and  innocent 
had  not  been  included."  From  that  time  a  continued  fever  preyed 
upon  him,  and,  eighteen  months  later,  carried  him  to  the  grave, 
(May  1574,)  but  not  until  he  had  been  compelled  to  grant  the  Hu- 
guenots a  peace,  after  seeing  that  his  grand  and  sweeping  crime  had 
but  enfeebled  the  Catholic  party,  instead  of  insuring  its  triumph. 

12.  At  the  time  of  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  civil  war 
iv.  tbs  wa*  raSmS  m  *°e  Netherlands.  During  the  six  yean 
KSTHSE-     of  the  administration  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  Philip's  gov- 

LANDS-  ernor  in  that  country,  the  land  was  desolated  by  the  in- 
satiate cruelty  of  one  of  the  greatest  monsters  of  wickedness  the 
world  has  e*Ver  seen ;  and  it  is  the  recorded  boast  of  Alva  himself 
that,  during  his  brief  administration,  he  caused  eighteen  thousand  of 
the  inhabitants  to  perish  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  At  length, 
in  1572,  a  general  rising  against  the  Spanish  power  was  organized, 
the  prince  of  Orange  being  at  the  head  of  the  revolters.  After  a 
war  of  varied  fortunes  on  both  sides,  in  1576  the  States-general,  or 
congress,  of  most  of  the  Batavian  and  Belgic  provinces,  met,  and  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  government  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  soon 
after  concluded  a  union  between  the  States,  which  is  known  aa  the 
Pacification  of  Ghent.1  The  expulsion,  from  the  country,  of  Spanish 
soldiers  and  other  foreigners  was  decreed;  Alva's  sanguinary  de- 
crees and  edicts  against  heresy,  were  repealed,  and  religious  tolera- 
tion guaranteed. 

13.  £re  long,  however,  the  confederacy  thus  formed  fell  to  pieces, 
owing  to  jealousies  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  States; 
and  it  became  evident  that  freedom  could  be  attained  only  by  a  closer 
union  of  the  provinces,  resting  on  an  entire  separation  from  Spain. 
Acting  on  this  belief,  in  January  1579  the  prince  of  Orange  con- 
voked an  assembly  of.  deputies  at  Utrecht,*  where  was  signed  the 

1.  Ohtnt  Is  a  dty  of  Belgium,  thirty  miles  north-west  from  Brussels.  It  belonged,  snocf 
Irely,  to  the  counts  of  Flanders  and  the  dukes  of  Bur*  gundy ;  but  the  clUsens  enjoyed  a  pens 
degree  of  todopondonoe.    It  was  the  Mrth-plaoe  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.    (JfanHbwXV^ 

8.  T7*~.h*  u  .  ~**r  ~r  m^Mm^|  ~>  .^  ^ia  y MnffL  tirmilj-  m||M  rcmn  mn  ftnn  ^  njejanfaej     1m 
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fanonfl  act  called  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  the  real  basis  or  fundamental 
compact  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  provinces.  Early  in  the 
following  year,  1580,  the  States-general  assembled  at  Antwerp,1  and, 
in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  of  the  Catholic  deputies,  the  authority 
of  Spain  was  renounced  forever,  and  the  "  United  Provinces"  de- 
clared a  free  and  independent  State.  Philip,  however,  still  waged 
a  vindictive  war  against  them,  while  they  received  important  aid 
from  Elisabeth  of  England,  a  circumstance  which  led  Philip  to  de- 
clare war  against  the  latter  country. 

14.  The  destinies  of  the  unhappy  queen  of  Scotland  had  long 
been  implicated  with  the  designs  of  the  Catholics  of  Europe  against 
the  power  and  throne  of  Elisabeth.  About  the  time  of  the  massacre 
of  St  Bartholomew,  the  infamous  duke  of  Alva,  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor of  the  Netherlands,  had  formed  a  project  of  uniting  with  the 
English  Catholics  and  Mary  in  a  confederacy  against  Elizabeth ;  ana 
Mary  was  charged  with  countenancing  the  design ;  but  although  par- 
liament applied  for  her  immediate  trial,  Elizabeth  was  satisfied  with 
increasing  the  rigor  and  strictness  of  her  confinement.  Mary  was 
subsequently,  and  repeatedly,  charged  with  being  cognizant  of  simi- 
lar plans ;  but  her  participation  in  any  of  them  is  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful At  length,  however,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  authoriz- 
ing her  trial ;  and  after  an  investigation,  in  which  law  and  justice 
were  little  regarded,  she  was  condemned  to  death.  Elizabeth,  after 
some  delay  and  hesitation,  signed  the  warrant  for  her  execution, 
which,  she  said,  she  designed  to  keep  by  her,  to  be  used  only  in  case 
of  the  attempt  of  Mary  to  escape ;  but  her  council,  having  obtained 
possession  of  it  from  her  private  secretary,  hastily  despatched  it  to 
those  who  had  charge  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  unhappy  Mary  was 
beheaded,  after  having  been  in  captivity  nineteen  years.    (1587.) 

15.  The  execution  of  the  queen  of  Scots  inflamed  the  resentment 
of  the  Catholics  throughout  Europe,  and  gave  additional  vigor  to 
the  preparations  of  Philip  II.  for  an  invasion  of  England,  a  project 
which  he  had  long  had  in  contemplation,  and  by  which  he  hoped  to 
destroy  the  power  of  the  great  supporter  of  the  Prostestant  cause. 
With  justice,  perhaps,  Philip  complained  of  the  depredations  which 

addition  to  the  famous  act  called  the  "  Union  of  Utrecht,"  signed  here  on  the  99th  of  January, 
1579,  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  which  terminated  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  gave 
peace  to  Europe,  (see  p.  405,  were  concluded  here  in  1713  and  1714.    (Map  N  >.  XV.) 

1,  Jlnt*erp  Is  a  maritime  city  of  Belgium,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  twenty-afar. 
saOes  north  from  Brasseto.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Antwerp  enjoyed  a  more  extensile  foreign 
sTsdetfaam  amy  other  cttytnBafope.  CNsfflaXVO 

P# 
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the  English,  raider  their  great  admiral  Sir  Francis  Brake,  had  for 
many  yean  committed  on  the  Spanish  possessions  in  South  America, 
and  more  than  once  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  itself;  and  bow  a  Tart 
armament  was  prepared  to  sweep  the  English  from  the  seas,  ravage 
their  coasts,  born  their  towns,  and  dethrone  their  Protestant  queen. 

16.  In  May,  1588,  the  Spanish  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
ships,  some  the  largest  that  had  ever  plowed  the  deep,  carrying,  ex* 

t  tbb  elus^  of  eight  thousand  sailors,  no  less  than  twenty 
Spanish  thousand  of  the  bravest  troops  in  the  Spanish  armies,  a 
iMIADA-  large  invading  force  in  those  days,  sailed  from  the  bar- 
bor  of  Lisbon  for  the  English  coast.  The  pope  had  blessed  the  ex- 
pedition, and  offered  the  sovereignly  of  England  as  the  conqueror's 
prize;  and  the  Catholics  throughout  Europe  were  so  confident  of 
success  that  they  had  named  the  armament  "  The  Invincible  At- 
mada."  The  queen  of  England  beheld  the  preparations,  and  heard 
the  vauntings  of  her  enemies,  with  a  resolution  worthy  of  the  occa- 
sion and  the  cause.  She  visited  the  seaports  in  person,  superintend- 
ed the  preparations  for  defence,  and  on  horseback  addressed  the 
troops ;  and  such  was  the  enthusiasm  which  she  everywhere  inspired, 
that  even  her  Catholic  subjects  joined  their  countrymen,  heart  and 
hand,  against  foreign  domination.  Lord  Howatrd  of  Effingham  was 
appointed  admiral  of  the  fleet;  Brake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  the 
most  renowned  seamen  in  Europe,  served  under  bim ;  while  an  army 
of  forty-five  thousand  men  was  organised  for  the  defence  of  the 
coast  and  the  capital 

17.  After  the  Armada  had  sailed  from  Lisbon  it  suffered  consider- 
ably from  a  storm  off  the  French  coast :  in  passing  through  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  it  was  seriously  harassed,  during  several  days,  by  tto 
lighter  EngHsh  vessels ;  and  while  at  anchor  off  Calais,  the  English 
sent  a  number  of  fire-ships  into  the  midst  of  the  fleet,  destroyed 
several  vessels,  and  threw  the  others  into  such  contusion  that  the 
Spanish  admiral  no  longer  thought  of  victory,  but  only  of  escape 
As  the  south  wind  blew,  he  was  unable  to  retrace  his  course,  and 
therefore  resolved  to  return  by  coasting  the  northern  shores  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  But  his  disasters  were  not  ended :  many  of  bis 
vessels  were  driven,  by  a  storm,  on  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Scot- 
land :  off  the  Irish  coast  a  second  storm  was  experienced,  with  al- 
most equal  loss ;  and  only  a  few  shattered  vessels  of  this  mighty  ar- 
mament returned  to  Spain,  to  bring  intelligence  of  the  calamities  that 
had  overwhelmed  the  rest    The  defeat  of  the  armada  was  regard^ 
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as  the  triumph  of  the  Protestant  cause ;  it  exerted  a  favorable  in 
flnence  on  the  welfare  of  the  United'  Provinces,  and  virtually  secured 
their  independence ;  and  it  raised  the  courage  of  the  Huguenots  in 
France,  and  completely  destroyed  the  decisive  influence  which  Spain 
had  long  maintained  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  Henceforth  the  naval 
power  and  the  commerce  of  Spain  declined ;  and  the  king,  at  his 
death  in  1598,  bequeathed  a  vast  debt  to  a  nation  whose  resources, 
notwithstanding  her  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  New  World, 
were  already  exhausted. 

18.  The  internal  history  of  France,  since  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, and  the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  is  filled  with  deplorable 
civil  wars  during  most  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Charles  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Henry  III.,  who 
endeavored  to  play  the  opposing  Catholic  and  Protestant  parties 
against  each  other ;  but  being  obliged,  at  length,  by  the  violence 
of  the  Catholic  league,  to  throw  himself  on  the  protection  of  the 
Protestants,  he  was  assassinated  by  James  Clement,  a  fanatic 
monk,  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  driving  his  enemies  from 
Paris.  (Aug.  1589.)  In  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  the  house  of 
Talois  became  extinct,  and  the  throne  passed  by  right  of  inherit- 
ance to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  in  the  person  of  the  Protestant  Henry 
of  Navarre,  who  now  became  king  of  France,  with  the  title  of  Henry 
IV.  He  was  at  first  opposed  by  the  Catholic  league ;  but  after  a 
struggle  of  four  years,  in  which  he  received  some  aid  from  Eliza- 
beth of  England,  he  abjured  the  Protestant  faith,  and  thus  became 
king  of  a  united  people.  (1593-4.)  To  the  Huguenots,  however, 
he  atoned  for  his  compulsory  desertion,  by  issuing,  in  ^  T9R 
1598,  the  celebrated  Edict  of  Nantes,1  which  terminated  idiot  or 
the  religious  wars  that  had  distracted  France  during  MAMnB* 
thirty-six  years.  The  Edict  of  Nantes  secured  to  the  Protestants 
the.  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  an  equal  claim  with  the  Catho- 
lics to  all  offices  and  dignities.  The  parliament  made  considerable 
opposition  to  the  registering  of  this  edict,  and  the  king  was  obliged 
to  use  menaces,  as  well  as  persuasion,  to  overcome  their  obstinacy. 

19.  The  history  of  England,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada, offers  few  events  of  interest  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign 

L  Afcatet  to  a  celebrated  commercial  city  and  seaport  of  France,  about  thirty-four  miles 
from  Ike  mouth  of  the  Loire,  and  two  hundred  and  ten  south-west  jrom  Paris.  Before  the 
conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans  it  was  already  a  considerable  city,  and  the  capital  of  the 
Jfrstaettt,  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  opposition  to  Julius  Cawar.  (Ma?  No.  XItt) 
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of  Elizabeth.  A  general  insurrection,  however,  broke  out  in  In- 
land in  1598,  the  design  of  which  was  to  effect  the  entire  expulsion 
of  the  English  from  the  island ;  but  although  the  insurgents  were 
supplied  with  troops  and  ammunition  by  the  Spanish  monarch,  and 
the  pope  held  out  ample  indulgences  in  favor  of  those  who  should 
enlist  to  combat  the  English  heretics,  yet  the  rebels  ultimately  Med 
in  their  enterprise,  after  a  sanguinary  war  which  lasted  six  yean. 

20.  The  splendor  of  Elizabeth's  reign  is  a  theme  on  which  Eng- 
lish historians  love  to  dwell.     At  this  time  England  held  the  balance 
vn  charao-  °*  P°wer  *n  Christendom,  a  position  that  was  owing,  in 
tsk  of     no  small  degree,  to  the  personal  character  of  the  torn- 
klizabkth    ^     No  j^^^^k  0f  England  ever  surpassed  Eiuabetii 
in  firmness,  penetration,  and  address ;  and  none  ever  conducted  the 
government  with  more  uniform  success.     Yet  her  political  maxims 
were  arbitrary  in  the  extreme ;  and  she  had  little  regard  for  the  lib- 
erties of  her  people,  or  the  privileges  of  parliament — believing  that 
her  subjects  were  entitled  to  no  other  rights  than  their  ancestors  tod 
enjoyed.     The  principles  of  the  English  constitution  were  not  yet 
developed.     Elizabeth  died  in  the  year  1603,  being  then  intheseT- 
ontieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  forty-fifth  of  her  reign. 

IV.  Cotemporary  History. — 1.  If  we  pass  from  European  his- 
tory to  that  of  other  portions  of  the  world  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  most  prominent  events  that  attract  our  notice  are  the  establish' 
ment  of  the  Portuguese  in  Southern  Asia,  and  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Mexico  and  South  America, — the  rise  of  a  Mogul  empire  in  India, 
and  of  a  new  dynasty  in  Persia.  After  the  fleet  of  De  Gam*  had 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  enterprises  of  the  Portuguese 
were  directed  to  the  securing  of  the  commerce  of  the  Indian  seas;  but, 
soon  after,  under  the  viceroyalty  of  the  illustrious  Albuquerque, 
they  formed  numerous  settlements  and  established  forts  and  trading 
house!  throughout  all  the  coasts.     In  the  year  1507  Al* 

L  THE  FOBr*    -  «  _i 

tuquese     buquerque  took  possession  of  Ormus/  then  the  mow 
colonial    splendid  and  polished  city  of  Asia,  situated  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  when  the  king  of  Persia, 

1.  Ormus,  anciently  called  Ozyris,  is  a  rocky  Island  at  the  month  of  U»  Penbii  Gntf  fi 
would  scarcely  be  worth  notice  were  it  not  for  its  former  celebrity  and  importance.  Befete  *• 
appearance  of  the  Portuguese  In  the  East  it  wat  a  great  emporium,  being  the  centre  «fj*| 
trade  of  the  Persian  Gutt,  and  of  the  conngnoas  countries,  and  possessing  great  wealth.  1* 
Portuguese  held  it  till  1628,  when  It  was  wrested  from  them  by  Shah  Abbas,  ssiMei  by** 
English  fleet.  Tl»e  booty  aeqiiired  by  the  eaptoraoA  this  oeeasta^ 
miliums  sterling.   Ibis  ones  rUA  and  Oc»aTtehS]«enqKiciQm  is  new  i 
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to  whom  it  had  long  belonged,  demanded  tribute  from  the  Portu- 
guese, the  viceroy,  pointing  to  his  cannons  and  balls,  replied :  "  There 
is  the  coin  with  which  the  lung  of  Portugal  pays  tribute."  The  at- 
tempts of  the  Venetians  and  Mohammedans  to  expel  the  intruders 
were  ineffectual,  and  in  1510,  Goa,1  the  chief  of  the  Portuguese  e» 
tablishments,  was  made  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  empire  in 
India.  The  Portuguese  introduced  themselves  into  China  also ;  and 
when  their  colonial  empire  was  at  its  greatest  extent,  it  embraced 
the  coasts  of  Africa  from  Guinea  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  extended 
over  all  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia ;  although  throughout  this  vast 
extent  of  country,  they  had  little  more  than  a  chain  of  factories  and 
forts.  On  the  union  of  Portugal  with  Spain  (1580),  the  Portuguese 
East  India  possessions  followed  the  fate  of  the  mother  country,  and 
passed  into  the  unskilful  hands  of  the  Spaniards  (1582) ;  but  when 
the  intolerable  cruelty  of  the  Spanish  government  had  driven  the 
Dutch  to  revolt,  the  latter  extended  their  commerce  to  the  Indies, 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  had  possession  of  nearly  all  that  had 
formed  the  colonial  empire  of  the  Portuguese. 

2.  The  Spaniards  were  more  successful  in  making  and  retaining 
conquests  in  the  New  World.    Soon  after  the  discovery  a  gPA2agH 
of  America  they  extended  their  settlements  over  the    colonial 
islands  of  the  West  Indies,  which  were  depopulated  by     "*"*■• 
the  excessive  and  unhealthy  labor  imposed  by  them  upon  the  na- 
tives.    In  1519  the  adventurer  Cortez  landed  with  a  small  force  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Mexico ;  and  in  the  course  of  two  years  the 
wealthy  and  populous  kingdom  of  the  Montezumas  was  reduced  to  a 
province  of  Spain.     Yet,  after  all  his  services  to  his  country,  Cortes, 
like  Columbus,  was  persecuted  at  home.     It  was  with  difficulty  that 
he  could  gain  an  audience  from  the  emperor,  Charles  Y.    When  one 
day  he  pushed  through  the  crowd  which  surrounded  the  coach  of  the 
emperor,  and  placed  his  foot  on  the  step  of  the  door,  Charles  asked 
who  this  man  was.    "  It  is  he,"  replied  Cortes,  "who  has  given  you 
more  kingdoms  than  your  ancestors  left  you  cities." 

3.  After  Mexico,  the  Spaniards  sought  other  countries  to  conquer 
and  depopulate.  In  1532  Pisarro,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  taking  with 
him  a  force  of  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  foot  soldiers,  sixty  horse- 

1.  OM,  (the  old  town,)  Is  on  an  island  of  the  same  name  on  the  south-western  coast  of  Hin- 
dustan, two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south-east  from  Bombay.  The  old  city,  now  almost  de- 
serted except  by  priests,  Is  "a  city  of  churches;  and  the  wealth  of  proTlnees  seems  to  have) 
teen  expended  to  their  eteoUon."  New  Ooa,  buflt  on  the  sea-shore  about  ire  mDes  Irom  0* 
eMtawsyieawen4>eiacMytwtthapo|mh^kwot<ah«ittweotyt 
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moo,  and  twelve  small  cannon,  invaded  Peru,  the  greatest,  the  beat 
gpvemed,  and  most  civilized  nation  of  the  New  World.  Pinrro 
and  his  companions  marked  their  route  with  blood ;  bat  wherever 
they  directed  their  course  they  conquered  in  the  name  of  Charles 
V . ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  oentury  the  Spanish  empire  in 
America  embraced  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  all  Mexico  iad 
Peru,  and  the  coasts  of  nearly  all  South  America.  The  enormous 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  which  Spain  drew  from  her  Ajaerkan 
possessions  contributed  to  make  her,  for  awhile,  the  preponderating 
power  in  Europe ;  but  an  inordinate  thirst  for  the  gold  and  silver  of 
America  led  the  Spaniards  to  neglect  agriculture  and  manufacture*. 
The  Spanish  colonies  increased  but  slowly  in  population ;  the  capital 
itself  was  ruined ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  oratory  tike 
best  days  of  Spain  were  over.  • 

4.  During  the  three  hundred  years  previous  to  1525,  India,  or 
Hindostan,  was  governed  by  AflfeWi  princes,  whose  ant 
uoauh  wt-  of  government  was  Delhi.     In  1525,  Baber,  the  fifth  in 
n&B  in     descent  from  Tamerlane,  and  sovereign  of  a  little  prinei- 
INDIA*      pality  between  Kashgar1  and  Sainaroaad,  entered  Hin- 
dostan at  the  head  of  a  large  imny,  defeated  and  killed  the  W 
Afghan  sovereign,  and  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  Delhi*  With 
him  began  the  race  of  Mogul  princes,  as  they  are  called  by  Eu- 
ropeans, although'their  native  tongue  was  Turkish.    In  the  next  cen- 
tury the  Mogul  empire  was  consolidated  under  Aurungsehe,  who,  by 
murdering  his  relatives,  and  shutting  his  father  up  in  his  harem,  vat 
enabled  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Hindostan  in  1 659.    But  notwithstand- 
ing the  means  by  which  he  had  obtained  sovereign  authority,  be  gov- 
erned with  much  wisdom,  consulted  the  welfare  of  his  people,  wateaed 
over  the  preservation  of  justice,  and  the  purity  of  manners,  and,  ty 
a  wise  administration,  sought  to  confirm  his  own  power.    After  to 
death,  in  1707,  the  Mogul  empire  began  to  decline  j  and  even  under 

1.  As a/tr,  the  mart  western  town  of  any  Importance  In  the  Chineee  empire,  *»  •*■■  ** 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  east  from  Samarcand.  It  was  a  celebrated  commercial  city  beto*»  at 
Christian  era,  and,  under  several  dynasties,  It  long  formed  an  Independent  kingdom*  1* 
Chinese  obtained  possession  of  it  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

2.  Delhi  Is  a  city  of  northern  Hindostan,  about  eight  hundred  and  thirty  miles  north-***  ** 
Calcutta.  It  appears  that  no  less  than  seven  successive  cities  bare  stood  on  tbeirouedoecsfW 
by  Delhi  and  lis  ruins.  Delhi  was  the  residence,  of  the  Hindoo  rajahs  before  IM8»  wbea  lt«* 
conquered  by  the  Afghans.  In  1398  Delhi  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Tamerlane ;  to «» 
by  Baber;  In  1736  the  Mahrattas  burned  the  suburbs,  and  in  1730  Delhi  was  entered  sad  *> 
laged  by  Nadir  Shah.   Since  1B03  it  hat*  together  with  it*  territory,  virtual^  betongs*  to  as 
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Axurungzebe  it  was  much  inferior,  in  extent  and  resources,  to  the  em- 
pire now  held  by  Britain  in  the  same  country. 

5.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  revival  of  the  Persian  empire 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.    At  that  period  we  find 
the  youthful  Ismael,  who  traced  his  descent  to  the  Sheik     ^  ra 
Snfiee,  a  holy  person  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Tamer-     Persian 
lane,  heading  a  band  of  adherents  against  a  neighboring     KMPmK- 
prince,  and,  in  the  course  of  four  years,  reducing  all  Persia  to  his 
sway.    For  fifteen  years  fortune  smiled  on  his  arms ;  but  he  was.  at 
length  defeated  by  Selim,  the  sultan  of  Constantinople.    The  latter, 
however,  reaped  no  real  advantage  from  his  dearly-bought  victory ; 
and  when  Ismael  died  he  left  a  name  on  which  the  Persians  dwell 
with  enthusiasm,  as  the  restorer  of  their  country,  and  the  founder 
of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  Mohammedan  dynasties— called 
the  Suffeean,  or  Sufavean,  from  the  holy  sheik  Suffee. 

6    Tamasp  succeeded  his  father  Ismael,  when  only  ten  years  of 

•  age.  His  reign  was  long  and  prosperous.  Anthony  Jenkinson,  one 
of  the  earliest  adventurers  to  Persia,  visited  the  court  of  Tamasp  as 
an  envoy  from  queen  EKzabeth ;  but  the  intolerance  of  the  Moham- 
medan soon  drove  the  Christian  away.  The  three  sons  of  Tamasp 
in  succession  made  an  effort  for  the  crown ;  but  their  short  reigns 
merit  little  notice.  At  length,  in  1582,  the  youthful  Abbas,  a 
grandstn  of  Tamasp,  was  proclaimed  king  by  some  of  the  discontent- 
ed nobles,  and  forced  to  appear  in  arms  against  his  father  Moham- 
med, who  was  deserted  by  his  army,  and  is  not  mentioned  again  in 
history.  But  Abbas  did  not  long  remain  a-  tool  in  the  hands  of 
others,  for,  seizing  the  reigns  of  power,  he  soon  rose  to  distinction, 
defeated  the  Turks  in  many  battles,  in  1622  took  Ormuz  from  the 
Portuguese,  and  became  supreme  ruler  of  a  mighty  empire.  During 
nis  reign  commenced  an  amicable  intercourse  between  the  English 
and  Persian  nations,  which  continued  for  many  years. 

7.  Abbas  was,  in  many  respects,  an  enlightened  prince :  his  foreign 
•policy  was  generally  liberal,  and  he  extended  toleration  to  other  re- 
ligions: he  spent  his  revenues  in  improvements:  caravanseras, 
bridges,  aqueducts,  bazaars,  mosques,  and  colleges,  arose  in  every 
quarter ;  and  Ispahan1  tfce  capital  was  splendidly  embellished.     But 

1.  bpduM,  formerly  the  capital  of  Persia,  Is  situated  between  the  Oatplan  Sea  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  two  hundred  and  eleven  mites  sooth  of  Teheran,  the  modem  capital.  Although  Ispahan 
has  now  a  population  of  over  one  hundred  thousand,  jet  tt  presents  to  the  traveller,  la  its 
buildings  at  toast,  little  beyond  the  magnificent  ruins  of  Its  tanner  greatness.  Under  the  reign 
ef  8l>ah  Ahhea,  Ispahan  was  the  emi»orium  of  the  Aalatto  world.   The  city  wea  at  that  time 
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as  a  parent,  and  relative,  the  character  of  Abbas  appears  in  a  most 
revolting  light  He  had  four  sons,  on  whom  he  doated  as  long  u 
they  were  children,  but  when  they  grew  up  toward  manhood  they 
became  objects  of  jealousy,  if  not  of  hatred :  their  friends  were  con- 
sidered as  his  enemies ;  and  praises  of  them  were  as  a  knell  to  his 
soul.  The  eldest  was  assassinated,  and  the  eyes  of  the  rest  put  out, 
by  order  of  their  inhuman  parent.  Horrid  tragedies  were  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  harem  of  this  Eastern  tyrant  Tet  such  is 
the  king  whom  the  Persians  most  admire ;  and  so  precarious  is  the 
nature  of  despotic  power  in  Persia,  that  monarohs  of  a  similar  char- 
acter alone  have  successfully  ruled  the  nation.  When  this  monarch 
ceased  to  reign,  Persia  ceased  to  prosper. 

8.  Abbas  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  imbecile  tyrants,  and  in 
1722  the  country  was  overrun  by  the  AfFghans,  who,  during  aerefl 
wretched  years,  converted  the  fairest  provinces  of  Persia  into  deserts, 
her  cities  into  charnel  houses,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  a  million 
of  her  people.  At  length  the  famous  Eouli  Khan,  a  brigand  chief, 
was  raised  to  the  throne  with  the  title  of  Nadir  Shah.  He  distin- 
guished himself  alike  by  his  victories  and  his  ferocity ;  hut  being 
assassinated  in  1743,  his  death  was  followed  by  a  long-continued 
civil  war.  The  most  noted  of  the  Persian  monarohs  since  the  death 
of  Nadir  Shah  have  been  the  eunuch  Mehemet  Khan,  Fatten  Ali 
Shah,  and  Abbas  Miraa,  the  latter  of  whom  ascended  the  throne  in 
1835.  ' 

twenty-four  mites  in  circuit,  and  contained  a  million  of  people.  Ita  bazaars  we»  ffled** 
merchandize  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  mingled  with  rich  bale*  of  its  own  eeWm*« 
manofactnrcs;  tad  the  Shah's  oonrt  was  thereaortof  ambaaaadof«lromthepfoedeitldagd<M« 
1  the  East,  and  from  Europe  alio. 
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CHAPTEB   IV. 

THE   SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY. 

L  THE  THIRTY  TEARS'  WAB. 

ANALYSIS.  1.  German  history  from  1558  to  1618.  The  events  that  led  to  the  "Thirty 
Year*'  War.**  Extent  of  tbafwar.— 2.  Ferdinand  succeeds  Matthias  as  emperor  of  Germany, 
bat  Is  deposed  In  Bohemia.  Frederic  the  elector-palatine.  Thx  Paiatixk  Pxxiod  op  thx 
was.  [Prague.}— 3.  Mansfeldt  la  unable  to  cope  with  the  imperial  generals.  Protestant  aln- 
smce  with  the  Danes,  and  opening  of  the  Danish  Pxxiod  op  th«  wax.  Defeat  of  the  Daman 
king  by  Tilly.  [Letter.  Gotttogen.  Brunswick.]— 4.  The  Danes  are  driven  from  Hungary, 
and  most  of  Denmark  Is  conquered.  Ambitious  views  of  Ferdinand.  Siege  of  Stralsund. 
Treaty  of  Lubec.  [Strabund.  Lubec]— 5.  The  hopes  of  a  general  peace.  Tyranny  of  Ferdl- 
snmd,  and  revolt  of  the  Protestants.  Interposition  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  opening  of  the 
SwanuH  Pxxiod  or  th«  wax  —6.  Intrigues  of  Rlchclieu,~lesdlng  to  the  invasion  of  Germany 
try  the  Swedes  to  1630.  [Rochelle.}--7.  Contempt  In  which  the  Swedes  were  held  by  the  Ger- 
xaans  [Pomeranla.]  Character  of  the  opposing  forces.  The  military  system  of  Gustavo*.— 8, 
£srty  successes  of  the  Swedes.  Magdeburg  plundered  and  burned  by  the  imperialists.  [Mag- 
eleburg.}— 0.  Compensation  for  the  loss  of  Magdeberg.  [Lelpsic]  Gustavus  overruns  Ger- 
many. Death  of  Tilly— 10.  Successes  of  Walleosteto.  [Nuremburg.  Dresden.]  Death  of 
GusUvus.  [Lutxen.]— 1L  Close  of  the  Swedish  period  of  the  war,  and  death  of  WaUensteto. 
The  Fxkxch  Pnaion  op  thx  wax.— IS.  Circumstances  of  the  leaguing  of  the  French  with  the 
Attestants.  The  Rhine  becomes  the  chief  seat  of  the  war.— 1*  The  remainder  of  the  Thirty 
Tears*  War.  Death  of  Ferdinand.  Death  of  Louis  XIIL  and  Richelieu,  Treaty  of  Westphalia. 
fWeslphalla.]  Condition  of  Germany.— 14.  Chief  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 
• 

IL  ENGLISH  HlStORY^-THB  ENGLISH  REVOLUTION. 

1.  England  during  the  period  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Ukiox  op  Emlaxd  as*  Scotlaxd, 
MM.  a.  The  character  of  Jambs  L,  and  the  character  of  his  reign— 3.  His  successor  Chaklxs 
L  His  misfortunes.— 4.  Difficulties  that  immediately  followed  his  accession.  The  second  and 
third  parliament.  Dissolution  of  the  latter.— 5,  The  interval  until  the  assembling  of  another 
paiBxment.  Conduct  of  the  English  clergy,  and  persecution  of  the  puritans.  Scotch  xxxxic 
uox.  March  of  the  Covenanters  Into  England.  Fourth  and  fifth  parliament.— A.  Opening  acta 
of  Thx  Lose  Paxmahkxt.  Impeachment  of  Strafford  and  Laud.  Remarks^- 7.  Omttnned 
encroachments  of  Parliament.  Irish  rebellion.  Impeachment  of  five  members  of  the  Com- 
mons.—«.  The  king  erects  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  and  opens  the  civil  wax— 1643.  [Not. 
ttngnara.]  Strength  of  the  opposing  parties.- 9.  The  battles  of  Edghtll  and  Newbery.  [Edg- 
hilL  Newbery.]— M.  Thx  Scotch  Lxaoux.— 11.  Campaigns  of  1644  and  1645.  [Marston* 
Moor.  Naseby.]  The  king  a  prisoner.— 12L  Civil  and  religious  dissensions.  Ouvxx  Cxon> 
wklu— 13.  The  reaction  in  favor  of  the  king  arrested  by  Cromwell.  Txial  and  xxkcctiom 
op  Chaxlbs  L 1649.— 14.  Remarks  upon  this  measure.  Character  of  Charles.— 15.  Aaounow 
op  MoxAXCHT.  Cromwell's  military  successes.  [Worcester.!— 16.  Wax  with  Hollakd* 
Navigation  act.  Naval  battle.— 17.  Continuance  of  the  war,  and  defeat  of  the  British.  [Good 
win  Sands.]  Bravado  of  Tromp,— 18.  Defeat  of  the  Dutch  to  Uie  English  Channel.  The  final 
constat,  and  death  of  Tromp.  Peace  with  Holland.— 19.  Controversy  between  Cromwell  and 
Parliament.  Thx  Puotxctorat*.— 30.  Continued  dissensions  and  parliamentary  opposiUon 
to  CromwelL  The  army.  War  with  Spain.— SI.  Character  of  Cromwell's  admlnistratton.  At. 
tempt  to  invest  him  with  the  dignity  of  ktog^»  Remaiiiderof  CromweiTsllfe.  Hlsdcatbv- 
83.  Richard.  His  abdication.  Anarchy.  Rxstokatiox  op  hohaxcht,  16ftU— 34.  First  tm- 
fa*esk»m  produced  by  Charles  IL  His  character.  The  partlameniof  M6L-4K.  Msnnsn  and 
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inoralfofCheiiaioii^^LIiMMMlngdiMxmtent  War  with  Holland.  TheeepttalC 
[Dunkirk.  Chartom.}-  87.  The  plague  of  1665.  The  great  fire  of  1666.— 88.  Treaty  of  Breda. 
[Breda.  New  Netherlands.  Acadia  and  Nova  Scotia.]  Another  war  with  Holland.  Treaty 
of  Nlmeguen.  [Orange.  Nlmeguen.]- 89.  The  profession*  and  the  secret  design*  of  Charles. 
His  intrigues  with  the  French  monarch.  Hie  growing  unpopularity.  Popish  plot.  Bnaeallaad 
Sidney.  Absolute  power  of  the  king.  His  death.— 30.  Jambs  II.  Hto  general  policy .  The 
approaching  crista.— 31.  Arbitrary  and  unpopular  measures  or  the  king.  [Wtodsor.}-«. 
Monmouth's  rebellion.  The  Inhuman  Jeffries,— 33.  Events  or  the  Revolution  or  lOB&c-SI. 
Settlement  of  the  erown  on  William  and  Mary.  Declaration  of  right*— 35.  8cotch  sod  trim 
rebellion.  [Killiecrankie.]  Events  that  led  to  a  general  European  war.  French  history  sow*ds 
the  close  of  the  century.    Death  of  William,  1708. 

III.  FRENCH  HISTORY  ^WARS  OF  LOUIS  XIV. 

1.  The  Abkxistbation  or  Cabbwal  Rickbmsu,  1684— 48.— 8.  Maxabw's  jbiiiiisbbi- 
tioh,  1648-41.  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  war  of  the  Froote-3.  CoaUnnancoof  the  warhs- 
tween  France  and  Spain.  Oonde  and  Turenne.  England  Joins  France  in  the  war.  [Aim 
Valenciennes.  Flanders.]— 4.  Both  France  and  Spain  desirous  of  peace.  Treaty  of  •«»  Pyres- 
ess,  1658.  [Bidaasoa.  Graveilnes.  Boussillon.  Frsnoh^Oomt^.]— 6.  Louis  assumes  the 
administration  of  government.  [Louvre.  Invalides.  Versailles.  Languedoc.]—6.  Ambitions 
proJecU  of  Lonis.  His  invasion  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  [Brabant.}— 7.  Capture  of 
Fraaiche-CottUe.  Triple  alliance  against  Lonis.  Treaty  of  Aix4*ChapeUe.  [AU-la-f  liapeBn  ] 
—8.  Designs  of  Louis  against  Holland.-^-  The  bayonet.  Comparative  staength  of  the  Freash 
and  Dutch  forces.— 10.  Invasion  of  Holland.  [Amsterdam.]  The  Inhabitants  think  of  aban- 
doning their  country.  Prince  William  of  Orange  effects  a  general  league  against  i 
monarch.  (1674.)— 1 1.  The  war  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  Turenne  and  Oonde. 
—12.  Peace  of  Nlmeguen,  1678.  Remarks  of  Voltaire.— 13.  Great  prosperity  and 
ascendancy  of  France.  The  greatest  glories  of  the  reign  of  Louis.— 14.  Madame  de  1 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.— 15.  General  league,  and  war,  against  Louis,  1686— &  His 
activity  in  meeting  his  enemies.— 16.  Successes  of  the  French  commanders.  Battle  of  U 
<Hogue.  [Beachy  Head.  Namur.  La  Hogue.]— 17.  Campaign  of  1683.  Peace  of  Bjasriak, 
1607.  State  of  France  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  [Nerwinden.  Bjagriafc, 
Strasburg.] 

IV.  OOTEMPORARY  HISTORY. 

1.  Increasing  extent  of  the  AsM  of  history.— 8.  Denmark,  Swan**,  ai»  Nobw  at.  (7  nets  ma 
Adolphus,  and  bis  successors.— a  Poland,  during  the  seventeenth  oenlmy.  The  reign  of  John 
Sobieski,  1674—67.  His  victories  over  the  Turks.  [Kotzlm].— 4.  Siege  of  Vienna  by  the 
Turks  and  Hungarians.  [Vlenna.]-&  Its  deliverance  by  Sobieski,  1683.-4*.  Complete  aVs- 
oomflture  of  the  Turks.  Ingratitude  of  Austria,  and  decline  of  PolawL— 7.  Russia,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Peter  the  Great.  His  efforts  for  improving  the 
condition  of  his  people  and  country.  [Azof.  Dwlaa.  Volga.  SL  Petersburg.]-*.  His  travels, 
dec  Political  acts  of  his  reign.— 0.  Turkey  from  the  early,  pari  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Decline  of  nor  power  at  the  dose  of  the  century.  [Tears 
Osdowitz.  Transylvania.  Sclavonla.  Podolla.  Ukraine.]— 10.  Italy  during  Che  seventeenth 
century.  Effects  of  the  Reformation.  Of  the  Spanish  rule  In  Italy.— U.  The  low  state  of 
morels.  General  suffering  and  degradation.— 12.  The  Spanish  peninsula  during  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Expulsion  of  the  Moors,  1610.— 13.  Revolt  of  Portugal,  1640.  Independence 
of  Holland,  1649.  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  1648.— 14.  Thb  Asiatic  nations  during  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Persia.  China.— 15.  The  gnat  Mogul  empire  of  Asm.  Aurungiebe.— 16.  Co- 
lonial Establishments.  Dutch  colonies.  [Surinam.  Moluccas.  Ceylon.]  Colonial  poBey 
of  the  Dutch*— 17.  Spanish  colonial  empire,— 18.  Materials  and  character  of  Spanish  cnawssl 
history.— 10.  French  colonisation  in  the  New  World.  IntheOkL  [Madagascar.  Peadkberry.} 
—80.  English  colonial  possessions.  The  London  Bast  India  Company.  [Java. 
bay.  CatoutJKHM.  Engtteh  colonisation  in  America.  Histery  of  the  British  i 
ales  during  the  seventeenth  century.  The  early  coJoahU  of  New  EngtewL— #3.  Inatrnctlvs 
md  interesting  character  of  early  American  history.  Onlssloa  of  a  sonants  aoannandl  of 
■msrlran  history  m  this  work. 
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1.  The  Thirty  Fears'  War.— 1.  From  the  death  of  diaries  V., 
in  the  year  1558,  to  the  year  1618,  there  were  no  events  in  German 
history  that  exercised  any  important  influence  on  the  politics  of 
Europe.  At  the  latter  period,  however,  the  German  emperor, 
Matthias,  succeeded  in  procuring  the  subordinate  crown  of  Bohemia 
lor  his  cousin  Ferdinand,  a  bigoted  Catholic ;  a  circumstance  which 
increased  the  hostile  feelings  that  had  long  existed  between  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Protestant  parties  in  Bohemia ;  but  when  Ferdi- 
nand banished  the  new  faith  from  his  dominion,  and  destroyed  the 
Protestant  churches,  his  impolitic  conduct  led  to  an  open  revolt  of 
his  Protestant  subjects.  (1618.)  This  was  the  commencement  of  a 
thirty  years'  war— the  last  conflict  sustained  by  the  Reformation — a 
war  indeterminate  in  its  objects,  but  one  which,  before  its  close,  in- 
volved, in  its  complicated  relations,  nearly  all  the  states  of  continental 
Europe. 

2.  While  this  petty  war  was  raging  on  the  narrow  theatre  of  the 
Bohemian  territory,  Matthias  died;  and  Ferdinand,  to  the  great 
alarm  of  the  Protestant  party  throughout  Germany,  was  elected  em- 
peror of  all  the  German  States,  under  the  title  of  Ferdinand  IT. 
(1619) ;  but  at  the  very  moment  of  his  election  he  received  the  in- 
telligence of  his  deposition  in  Bohemia,  which  had  just  been  made 
public  among  the  people.  The  Bohemians  now  chose.Frederic,  the 
elector-palatine,  son-in-law  of  the  British  monarch  James  I.,  for  their 
sovereign ;  but  Frederic  was  unequal  to  the  crisis,  and  T  PALATnfB 
being  besieged  in  his  own  capital,  he  lost  the  battle  of  period  op 
Prague1  by  his  negligence  or  cowardice.  Ferdinand,  as-  ™  WAR* 
listed  by  a  Spanish  force  under  Spinola,  and  by  the  Catholic  league 
of  Germany,  now  overran  Bohemia,  and  compelled  Frederic  to  seek 
refuge  in  Holland,  where  he  dwelt  without  a  kingdom,  and  without 
courage  to  reconquer  it, — maintained  at  the  expense  of  his  father- 
in-law,  the  king  of  England.  The  punishment  inflicted  upom  Bohe- 
mia was  severe  in  the  extreme :  twenty-seven  of  the  Protestant  lead 
ers  were  condemned  to  death ; — by  degrees  all  Protestant  clergyman 
were  banished  from  the  country ; — and,  finally,  it  was  declared  that 
no  subject  who  did  not  adhere  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  would 
be  tolerated.     Thirty  thousand  families,  driven  away  by  this  cruel 

J.  Prague  the  capital  ciCf  of  Bohemia,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Moldau,  a  branch  of 
Am  Elba,  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  miles  north-west  of  Vienna,  and  seventy-two  miles  sooth* 
•net  ftosa  Dresden.  Jerome,  the  Mend  of  the  great  Bohemian  reformer  John  Hues,  was  a  native 
efthUetty,ai»d  was  theiKesunuuned,"  of  Prague."   (Jfo?No.XVIL) 
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edict,  took  refage  in  the  Protestant  States  of  Saxoiiy  and  Branden- 
burg.    Thna  closed  the  Palatine  period  of  the  thirty  years'  war. 

3.  After  the  flight  of  Frederic,  his  general  Mansfeldt  still  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  Protestant  cause  against  the  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand ;  bnt  he  found  himself  unable  to  cope  with  the  imperial  gen- 
erals, Tilly  and  Wallenstein.  The  Protestant  towns  of  Lower  Saxony, 
foreseeing  the  fate  to  which  they  might  be  subjected,  next  took  up 
arms,  and  haying  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Christian  I V.  of  Ben- 
mark,  made  him  captain  general  of  the  confederated 

naioD  or  army.  (1625.)  Thus  opened  the  Danish  period  of  the 
thi  war.  mf  -jyitfo  a  jjody  0f  twenty-five  thousand  men,  consist- 
ing of  Danes,  Germans,  Scotch,  and  English,  the  Danish  king  crossed 
the  Elbe,  where  he  was  joined  by  seven  thousand  Saxons ;  bat,  after 
some  successes,  he  was  defeated  by  Tilly  near  the  castle  of  Lntter,1 
on  the  road  from  Gottingen*  to  Brunswick,*  with  the  loss  of  four 
thousand  men,  besides  a  vast  number  of  prisoners.    (Aug.  26th,  1626.) 

4.  In  the  following  year,  1627,  the  Danes  were  driven  from  Ger- 
many by  Wallenstein,  the  imperial  commander,  who  had  now  in- 
creased his  forces  to  one  hundred  thousand  men.  Not  content  with 
driving  Christian  from  Germany,  Wallenstein  pursued  him  into 
Denmark ;  and  soon  the  whole  of  the  peninsula,  with  the  exception 
of  one  fortress,  was  conquered,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  his  islands.  The  ambitious  views  of  Ferdinand  now  aimed 
at  the  extirpation  of  the  Lutheran  heresy  throughout  his  own  empire, 
and  the  reestabHshment  of  the  Catholic  faith  throughout  the  entire 
north,  by  the  subjugation  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  in  addition  to 
Denmark.  As  a  preliminary  step  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  this  gigantic  undertaking,  Wallenstein  was  first  to  secure  the 
dominion  of  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea.  Assisted  by  a  Spanish 
fleet,  he  took  possession  of  several  ports  on  the  Baltic ;  but  the  citi- 
zens of  Stralsund,4  aided  by  five  thousand  Swedish  and  Scottish 
troops,  defended  their  walls  with  such  determined  courage  and  per- 
severance, that  Wallenstein  was  forced  to  abandon  the  siege,  after  a 

1.  LtUUr,  "near  Barenberg,  in  Hanover,"  south-west  from  BrunswlclL  IWs  battle  was 
fought  Aug.  2*th,ie». 

8.  Gdttingatj  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  it  flity-six  miles  south-west  from  Brunswick,  ft  is 
especially  noted  for  Its  university,  which,  down  to  1831,  was  rally  entitled  to  its  appiETlmi 
« the  queen  of  German  universities."    ( Map  No.  XVIL)  *. 

&  Brnnnoick,  the  early  seat  of  the  dukes  of  that  name,  is  a  city  of  Germany,  situated  on\  the 
Ocker,  a  branch  of  the  Weser,  thirty-seven  miles  a  little  south  of  east  from  Hanover.  (Ja%» 
No.*V!I.) 

4.  Stralauud  Is  a  strongly-fortified  Prussian  town,  on  the  narrow  strait  of  the  Battle  what* 
separates  the  island  of  Bngsn  from  the  ooatinent    (JK*»  No,  X  VIL) 
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loos  of  twelve  thousand  men.  This  signal  disoomlfaure  induced  tho 
emperor  to  consent  to  treat  for  peaoe  with  Denmark ;  and  by  the 
treaty  of  Lubee,1  Christian  was  restored  to  his  dominions,  on  the 
condition  of  abandoning  his  German  allies.  (May,  1629.)  Thus 
terminated  the  Danish  period  of  the  thirty  years'  war. 

5.  It  had  been  hoped  that  the  treaty  of  Lubeo  would  prove  the 
forerunner  of  a  general  pacification ;  and  the  subjects,  the  allies,  and 
the  enemies  of  Ferdinand,  now  united  in  imploring  him  to  put  an 
end  to  a  civil  war  which  had  been  waged  with  a  ferocity  hitherto  un- 
known since  the  ages  of  Gothic  barbarism.  But,  the  Protestants 
being  subdued,  and  no  enemy  left  to  oppose  the  emperor,  the  Roman 
Catholics  thought  the  moment  too  favorable  to  be  neglected,  and 
Ferdinand  was  urged  on  by  them  to  exercise  the  most  intolerable 
tyranny  over  his  Protestant  subjects.  The  last  beam  of  hope  from 
the  emperor's  clemency  was  extinguished,  and  the  Protestants  only 
awaited  the  arrival  of  a  leader  to  throw  off  a  yoke  which  m  „^, 
had  become  insupportable.  A  deliverer  was  found  in  fz&iod  < 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  Protectant  king  of  Sweden.  The 
circumstances  that  led  to  his  interposition, — the  opening  of  the 
Swedish  period  of  the  war — show  how  tangled  has  often  been  the 
web  of  European  politics. 

6.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  able  minister  of  Louis  XIII.  of 
France,  after  having  humbled  the  Huguenots  by  the  capture  of  Bo- 
ehelle,9  their  last  stronghold,  directed  his  great  powers  to  the  abase* 
meat  of  the  house  of  Austria.  With  this  view  he  was  instrumental 
in  depriving  Ferdinand  of  his  ablest  general,  Wallenstein,  whose 
dismissal  from  power  was  successfully  urged  by  an  assembly  of  the 
German  States  in  the  summer  of  1630.    Richelieu  had  previously 


1. £***  the  capital  of  the  MHaiMnfle  towns,"  te  situated  on  the  river  Irsre,  atamft  twelf* 
aiOss  front  lis  entrance  Into  the  Baltic,  and  thirty-six  mites  north-east  from  Hamburg.  The 
ssn  i  ihiimHimj  territory  subject  to  Lnbec  consists  of  a  district  of  about  eighty  square  miles.  (Map 
Ho.  XVII.) 

8.  Bsduilt  is  a  town  and  seaport  of  nance  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  the  former  prorlooe  of 
fMinoisjc,  seventy-six  miles  sooth-east  from  Nantes.  Daring  the  religious  wars,  and  especially 
after  themassaere  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Boobeue  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Protectants.  Infested 
by  the  Catholic  forces  in  157%  it  withstood  a  long  siege,  terminated  by  a  treaty.  The  numerous 
Infractions  of  thai  treaty,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII,  and  under  the  ministry  of  Richelieu,  led 
to  a  second  siege,  which  commenced  m  August,  1S87,  and  was  as  rlolent  as  the  former,  and 
r  and  more  dedstre.  After  six  months  of  heroic  resistance,  the  famous  engineer,  Mete- 
,  was  directed  to  bar  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  by  an  immense  dyke,  extending  nearly 
fly*  thousand  feet  into  the  sea,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  risible  at  low  water.  The  result 
van  soon  finally  apparent.  Famine  quickly  decimated  the  ranks  of  the  besieged;  and  after  a 
» of  fourteen  months  and  eighteen  days,  BocheDewas  compelled  to  capitulate.  Blehe- 
i  made  a  triumphant  entry  Into  the  city;  the  Ibrtiflcations  were  demoHihed,  and  tin  Pro- 
into  were  deprived  of  Uiek  last  place*  refuge.   (Jlfey  No.  Zffl.) 
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offered  his  suooesBiul  mediation  in  negotiating  a  efx  years'  armistice 
between  the  hostile  States  of  Sweden  and  Poland,  with  the  view  of 
leaving  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  Swedish  king,  at  liberty  to  tarn  his 
arms  against  the  German  emperor.  All  the  inducements  that  an 
artful  diplomatist  could  urge  were  brought  to  bear  upon  Gustavus,  a 
prince  ardant  in  the  Protestant  faith,  and  already  a  sufferer  from 
the  insolence  and  rapacity  of  Wallenstein ;  and  the  result  was  s  dec- 
laration of  war  against  the  German  emperor,  and  an  invasion  of  his 
territory  by  the  Swedes,  in  the  summer  of  1630. 

7.  When  Ferdinand  was  informed  that  the  Swedish  monarch  had 
landed  in  Pomerania1  at  the  head  of  only  fifteen  thousand  men,  he 
treated  the  affair  with  much  indifference;  and  the  Roman  T3athofie 
party  throughout  the  empire  styled  Gustavus,  in  contempt,  the  petty 
snow  king,  who,  they  said,  would  speedily  melt  beneath  the  rays  of 
the  imperial  sun.  But  while  the  German  armies  were  a  motley  of 
all  creeds  and  nations,  bound  together  only  by  the  ties  of  a  common 
warfare  and  pillage,  the  Swedes  formed  a  phalanx  of  hardy  and  weQ* 
disciplined  .warriors,  strengthened  by  the  confidence  that  God  was  en 
their  side;  and  to  Him  they  offered  up  their  prayers  twice  a  day, 
each  regiment  having  its  own  chaplain.  Besides  this,  Gustavus  had 
introduced  a  new  system  of  military  tactics  into  his  army ;  and  by 
the  novelty  and  boldness  of  his  positions,  and  the  impetuosity  of  his 
movements,  he  completely  disconcerted  the  adherents  of  the  old  Ger- 
man routine. 

8.  Although  some  of  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  through 
fear  of  their  emperor,  or  from  jealousy  of  foreign  dominion,  hesi- 
tated about  joining  the  new  ally  of  their  cause,  yet  the  onset  of  the 
Swedes  was  irresistible :  they  rapidly  made  themselves  masters  of  all 
Pomerania,  and  took  Frankfort  under  the  eye  of  the  imperial  gen- 
eral Tilly ;  but  they  were  unable  to  relieve  Magdeburg,9  which  TiDy 
plundered  and  burned,  amid  scenes  of  the  most  revolting  atrocity-* 
an  act  which  rendered  his  name  infamous  among  aD  classes  of  the 
German  population. 

9.  The  unfortunate  loss  of  Magdeburg  was  speedily  compensated 

1.  Pomerania.  is  a  large  province  of  Prussia,  extending  east  from  Mecklenberg  about  two 
hundred  miles  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  Baltic  Gustavus  landed  on  the  islands  WoDea 
and  Usedom,  south-east  of  Stralsund.  The  first  towns  reduced  by  him  were  Wolgast  and 
Stettin.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

2.  Magdeburg  Is  a  strongly-fortlfled  city,  and  the  capital  of  Prussian  Saxony,  situated  on  (he 
Elbe,  seventy-four  miles  south-west  from  Berlin.  Magdeburg  has  Buffered  numerous  sieges,  but 
Its  fortlftcatJo&s  are  now  so  extensive  that  It  Is  said  It  would  require  fifty  thousand  men  U>  in- 
vert 1L   It  was  plundered  and  burned  by  Tilly,  May  12th,  1S3I.    (Map  So.  XYIL) 
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bj  Jbraridabk  aooeerimifl  of  strength  received  from  Franco  and  Eng- 
land, and  by  a  great  victory  gained  by  Gnstavus  oyer  Tilly  in  the 
vicinity  of  Leipsia1  (Sept  7th,  1631.)  Gustavus  now  rapidly 
traversed  Germany  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Rhine,  pursuing  his  victor 
riooB  career  to  the  borders  of  Switzerland :  all  northern  and  western 
Germany,  together  with  Bohemia,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Protest- 
ants ;  and  early  in  the  following  year  Tilly  himself  was  slain  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Lech,  a  southern  tributary  of  the  Danube,  in  Ba- 
varia. 

10.  Ferdinand  now  saw  no  alternative,  m  his  sinking  fortunes,  but ' 
to  call  die  great  and  proud  Wallenstein  from  retirement.  Rig  res- 
toration at  once  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  war.  He  quickly  seized 
Prague,  and  restored  Bohemia  to  his  sovereign ;  and  Gustavus  was 
now  obliged  to  retire  within  the  walls  of  Nuremberg*  until  he  could 
ndly  his  troops,  which  were  scattered  over  Germany.  After  a  tedious' 
blockade  of  Nuremberg,  in  which  both  parties  lost  thirty  thousand 
soldiers  by  famine  and  the  sword,  Wallenstein  made  a  sudden  move- 
ment towards  Dresden ;"  but  the  advance  of  Gustavus  thwarted  his 
plans  and  brought  on  that  ratal  action  in  which  the  Swedish  hero  lost 
bis  life.  On  the  16th  of  November,  1632,  the  two  armies  met  at 
Iiutoeen;4  but  scarcely  had  the  battle  commenced  when  Gustavus, 
throwing  himself  before  the  enemy's  ranks,  fell  pierced  by  two  balls. 
After  a  desperate  engagement  the  Protestants  triumphed ;  but  the 
glory  of  their  victory  was  dearly  bought  by  the  death  of  their  leader. 

L  IMpsu  U  a  celebrated  oonraerdal  city  of  tlieldngd^ 
from  Dresden.   It  Is  a  manufactoring  town  of  considerable  Importance,  and  is  the  greatest 
book  emporium  In  the  world.    In  Oct.  1818,  Letpelc  was  the  scene  of  a  most  tremendous  con- 
flftst  between  Napoleon  and  the  alttoa,  In  which  the  French,  greatly  Interior  In  xmmbors,  were 
reputed  with  a  heavy  loss.    (JM*  No.  XVII.) 

t.  J/krwrnktrg  Is  a  eUy  of  Bavaria,  ninety-three  miles  north-west  from  Munich.  It  hi  sur- 
leinilml  by  tendal  walls  and  turrets,  and  these  are  tnotosed  by  a  ditch  one  hundred  feet  wide* 
•ad  fifty  feet  deep,  lined  throughout  with  masonry.  Nuremberg  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
the  Reformation,  harm*  early  embraced  its  doctrines. '  (Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  JDrasata,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  Is  sttuaied  on  the  Elbe,  one  hundred 
miles  south-east  from  Berlin,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  north-west  from  Vienna,  Population 
mostly  Protestant  It  has  a  great  number  of  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  and  establish- 
menu  devoted  to  education.  Dresden  and  its  environs  have  been  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
anoat  Important  conflicts  In  modern  warfare,  particularly  on  the  26U»  and  27th  of  August,  1S13, 
when  Napoleon  defeated  the  allies  under  its  walls.    (Ma?  No.  XVII.) 

4.  Lmtxen  Is  a  ■"»"  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  twelve  miles  south-west  from  Lelpsie.  It 
weald  he  unworthy  of  notice  were  it  not  that  Ha  environs  have  been  the  scene  of  two  of  the 
anost  memorable  conflicts  of  modern  times,— the  first,  which  occurred  Nov.  16th,  1098,  and  in 
wMeb  the  Swedish  monarch  Gustavus  Adotphna toil;  and  the  second,  which  took  placer  on 
siearryUMisan*  ground,  May  fld,  ISO,  and  tn  which  the  French,  under  Napoleon,  JtSuatudi  th» 
aa»^wi»woT«eMUiusinilsyts^ 

(JasnXftrXrat 
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11.  Thus  terminated  the  Swedish  period  of  the  "  Thirty  yean 
war ;"  for  although  the  Swedes  still  determined  to  support  the  Pro* 
testant  cause  in  Germany,  the  animating  spirit  of  the  war  had  fled, 
and  they  were  unable,  alone,  to  accomplish  anything  effectual.  A 
little  more  than  a  year  after  the  fall  of  Gustayus,  Wallenstein,  ] 

—  —  aoensed  of  treason  to  his  master  and  the  Catholic  < 
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period  or   was  assassinated  by  the  command  of  the  emperor  Fer- 
«■  ▼**•    dinand.    (Feb.  1634.)    We  come  now  to  what  hae  bean 
called  the  French  period,  embracing  the  closing  scenes  of  this  war. 

12.  The  French  minister,  Richelieu,  had  long  observed,  with  se- 
cret satisfaction,  the  misfortunes  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  of  the 
Gorman  empire  generally ;  and  now  he  offered  the  aid  of  France  to 
the  Swedes  and  the  German  Protestants,  with  Holland  and  the  duke 
of  Savoy  as  allies,  on  the  condition  of  extending  the  French  frontier 
over  a  portion  of  the  German  territory ;  and  thus  the  persecutor  of 
the  Huguenots  was  leagued  with  the  Protestant  powers  of  Europe 
against  its  Roman  Catholic  princes ; — "a  clear  proof,"  says  a  writer 
of  French  history,  "  that  his  principles  were  politic,  not  bigoted." 
In  a  short  time  French  armies  were  sent  into  Italy,  Germany,  and 
the  Netherlands;  and  from  this  moment  the  provinces  along  the 
Rhine  became  the  chief  seat  of  the  war,  being  pillaged  and  devas- 
tated as  those  along  the  Oder,  Elbe,  and  Weser,  had  been  previously. 

13.  From  the  moment  of  the  active  interference  of  France,  the 
power  of  the  German  imperialists  declined ;  and  the  remainder  of 
this  "  Thirty  years'  war,"  which  was  marked  by  an  unusual  degree 
of  ferocity  on  both  sides,  presents  a  continuation  of  gloomy  and  d» 
heartening  scenes,  in  which  Richelieu  had  the  advantage,  not  from 
military  but  diplomatic  superiority.  Ferdinand  died  in  the  year 
1637,  without  living  to  witness  the  termination  of  the  civil  and  do- 
mestic war  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  from  the  commencement 
of  his  reign.  The  French  monarch  Louis  XIII.,  and  his  ™«ii»fa»r 
Richelieu,  the  great  fomentors  and  leaders  of  the  war,  died  in  1642, 
titer  which  the  negotiations  for  peace,  which  had  been  begun  as  early 
as  1636,  were  the  more  easily  concluded;  and  in  October  1648,  tfas 
treaty  of  Westphalia1  closed  the  sad  soene  of  the  long  and  i 


L  WtttpkaUm  ta  a  ptPTtooe  embracing  an  the  northern  portion  of  the 
weal  of  the  Water.   The  "peace  of  Westphalia"  was  concluded  to  1048,  at  Mi 
berg,— both  than  In  Westphalia*  but  the  latter  now  in  Hanover.    In  1*41 
agreed  upon  at  Hamburg:  in  1644  aetnal  negotiation*  were  commenced  atOanabarg, 
the  ambaamdnri  of  Anatrta,  the  Carman  empire,  and  Sweden;  and  at 
ofta»onq^c,  franco  Spread  other  powm;  but  the  atltmei  esoptad  hi  bom 
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"  O^irty  years'  war."  Peace  found  the  German  States  in  a  sadly. 
depressed  condition ;  the  scene  that  was  everywhere  presented  was  a 
wide  waste  of  rain ;  and  two-thirds  of  the  population  had  perished, 
although  not  so  much  by  the  sword  as  by  contagion,  plague,  famine, 
and  the  other  attendant  horrors  that  follow  in  the  train  of  war. 

14.  The  chief  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  were,  1st,  the 
confirmation  of  the  religious  peace  of  Passau,  and  the  consequent 
establishment  of  the  independence  of  the  Protestant  German  powers : 
2d,  the  dismemberment  of  many  of  the  German  States  for  the  purpose 
of  indemnifying  others  for  their  losses ;  and  -the  sanction  of  the  com- 
jftete  sovereignty  of  each  of  the  German  States  within  its  own  terri- 
tory :  3d,  the  extension  of  the  eastern  limits  of  France :  4th,  the 
grant,  to  Sweden,  of  a  considerable  territory  on  the  Baltic  coast,  to- 
gether with  a  subsidy  of  five  millions  of  dollars ;  and  5th,  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  independence  of  the  Netherlands  by  Spain,  and 
of  the  Swiss  cantons  by  the  German  empire. 

II.  Enoush  History  : — The  English  Revolution.— While  the 
"  Thirty  years'  war"  was  progressing  on  the  continent,  leading  to  the 
final  triumph  of  religious  liberty  there,  England  was  convulsed  by 
domestic  dissensions,  which  eventually  led  to  a  civil  war,  and  the 
temporary  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.     On  the  death  of 
Elizabeth  in  1603,  James  YI.  of  Scotland,  the  son  of  the    bcglahiT 
unfortunate  Mary,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,       *iu> 
with  the  title  of  James  I.    England  and  Scotland  were    800TLAm 
thus  united  under  one  sovereign ;  and  henceforth  the  two  countries 
received  the  common  designation  of  "  Great  Britain." 

2.  The  character  of  James,  the  first  English  monarch  of  the  Stuart 
family,  was  not  calculated  to  win  the  affections  of  his  R. 
subjects.  He  was  as  arbitrary  as  his  predecessors  of  the  JAMM  L 
Tudor  race ;  and,  although  excelling  in  the  learning  of  the  times,  he 
was  signally  deficient  in  all  those  noble  qualities  of  a  sovereign  which 
command  respect  and  enforce  obedience.  His  imprudence  in  sur- 
rounding himself  with  Scotch  favorites  irritated  the  English :  the 
Scotch  aaw  with  no  greater  satisfaction  his  attempts  to  subject  them 
to  the  worship  of  the  English  church :  some  disappointed  Roman 
Catholics  formed  a  conspiracy,  which  was  fortunately  detected,  to 
destroy  by  gunpowder  the  king  and  assembled  parliament;  and  the 

tmiy.   After  teems  had  been  settled  between  the  parlies  at  Osnaborg,  the  ministers  repaired 
,wlie»  the  ftn^  treaty  was  concladed^OcLMth,  IMS.    {Map  Wo.  XVII.) 

n 
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puritans,  aiming  at  farther  reform*  in  the  church  and  k  tip  Ale, 
vera  committed  to  prison  for  even  petitioning  for  boom  changes,  not 
m  the  least  inconsistent  with  the  established  hierarchy.  Janet 
strenuously  maintained  the  "  Divine  right  of  kings ;"  and  his  entire 
reign  was  a  continued  straggle  of  the  house  of  commons  to  xeeton, 
and  to  fortify,  their  own  liberties,  and  those  of  the  people. 

3.  In  1625  James  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  son  Chad* 
m         L,  then  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.    HadGKvJai 

ttuiwi.  lived  a  hundred  years  earlier,  or  had  not  the  reformatory 
spiiit  of  the  age  introduced  great  and  important  changes  in  the 
minds  of  men  on  the  subject  of  the  royal  prerogative  and  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  he  might  have  reigned  with  groat  popularity;  lot 
Jiis  stern  and  serious  deportment,  his  disinclination  to  all  tioentw* 
ness,  and  a  deep  regard  for  religion,  were  highly  suitable  to  tbechar- 
acter  of  the  English  people  at  this  period ;  but  it  was  the  misfortune 
of  Charles  to  be  destitute  of  that  political  prudence  which  should 
have  taught  him  to  yield  to  the  necessities  of  the  times. 

4.  The  accession  of  Charles  was  immediately  followed  by  dimsnl- 
ties  with  his  parliament,  which  had  no  confidence  in  the  king,  and 
which  havuddenly  dissolved,  because  it  refused  to  vote  the  suppbee 
demanded  by  him,  and  showed  an  inclination  to  impeach  his  ftamte 
minister  Buckingham.  The  second  parliament  proceeded  with  .aw 
impeachment  of  the  minister,  (1626,)  and  the  king  retaliated  by  im- 
prisoning two  members  of  the  house  on  the  charge  ef  "  words  spnka 
by  them  in  derogation  of  his  majesty's  honor ;"  but  the  exasperation 
of  the  Commons  soon  obtained  their  release.  The  third  parliament, 
called  in  1628,  waiving  all  minor  contests,  demanded  As  king's  saw- 
tion  to  a  "  Petition  of  Bight,"  which  set  forth  the  rights  of  the  Sty- 
lish people  as  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Great  Charter,  and  ty 
various  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm.  Charles,  after  many  eTaewnfc. 
reluctantly  signed  the  Petition ;  but  in  a  few  months  he  flagranti; 
violated  the  obligations  it  had  imposed  upon  him,  and  in  a  fit  of  in- 
dignation dissolved  parliament,  resolving  never  again  to  call  snota* 
(1629—39.) 

5.  During  an  interval  of  about  ten  years,  and  until  the  assembles 
of  another  parliament,  no  opposition,  except  such  as  public  ophuflS 
interposed,  was  made  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  unrestrained  P1** 
rogatives  of  the  king.  Monopolies  were  now  revived  to  a  roinonl 
extent,  and  tho  benefits  of  them  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder;  ilk 
gal  duties  were  sustained  by  servile  judges ;  unlieard-of  fines  were 
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imposed ;  and  no  expedient  was  omitted  that  might  tend  to  bring 
money  into  the  royal  treasury,  and  thus  enable  the  king  to  rale 
-without  the  aid  of  parliament.  The  English  clergy,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  archbishop  Laud,  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  the  king, 
usurped,  by  degrees,  the  civil  powers  of  government;  and  the  puri- 
tans were  so  rigorously  persecuted  that  great  numbers  of  them  sought 
an  asylum  in  America.  In  1637  the  attempts  of  Charles  to  intro-* 
duce  the  Episcopal  form  of  worship  into  Scotland,  drove  the  Scotch 
presbyterians  to  open  rebellion ;  and  a  covenant  to  defend  the  re- 
ligion, the  laws,  and  the  liberties  of  their  oountry  against 
every  danger,  was  immediately  framed  and  subscribed   m  8C0TCH 

_  J  °      '  /       .  .  *  REBELLION. 

by  them.  The  covenanters,  having  received  arms  and 
money  from  the  French  minister  Richelieu,  marched  into  England  j 
but  the  English  army  refused  to  fight  against  their  brethren,  when 
the  king,  finding  himself  beset  with  difficulties  on  every  side,  was 
obliged  to  place  himself  at  the  discretion  of  a  fourth  parliament 
( April  1640.)  This  parliament,  not  fully  complying  with  the  king's 
wishes,  was  abruptly  dissolved  after  a  month's  session ;  but  public 
opinion  soon  compelled  the  king  to  summon  another,  which  assembled 
in  November  of  the  same  year. 

6.  The  new  parliament,  called  the  Long  Parliament,  from  the  ex* 
traordinary  length  of  its  session,  first  applied  itself  dili-  y  Tn 
gently  to  the  correction  of  abuses  and  a  redress  of  griev-  long  pae- 
ances.  Future  parliaments  were  declared  to  be  triennial ;  UAMwrr- 
many  of  the  recent  acts  for  taxing  the  people  were  declared  illegal, 
and  monopolies  of  every  kind  were  abolished — the  king  yielding  to 
all  the  demands  that  were  made  upon  him.  Not  satisfied  with  these 
concessions,  the  commons  impeached  the  earl  of  Strafford,  the  king's 
first  minister,  and  favorite  general,  accusing  him  of  exercising  pow- 
ers beyond  what  the  crown  had  ever  lawfully  enjoyed,  and  of  a  sys- 
tematic hostility  to  the  fundamental  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
realm.  By  the  unconstitutional  expedient  of  a  bill  of  attainder, 
Strafford  was  declared  guilty ;  and  the  king  had  the  weakness  to  sign 
his  condemnation.  (1641.)  Archbishop  Laud  was  brought  to  trial 
and  executed  four  years  later.  The  severity  of  the  punishment  of 
Strafford,  and  the  magnanimity  displayed  by  him  on  his  trial,  have 
half  redeemed  his  forfeit-fame,  and  misled  a  generous  posterity ;  but 
lie  died  justly,  although  the  means  taken  to  accomplish  his  condem- 
nation, by  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings, established  a  precedent  dangerous  to  civil  liberty. 
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7.  With  a  strong  band  parliament  now  virtually  took  ] 
of  the  government ;  it  declared  itself  indissoluble  without  its 
consent,  and  continued  to  encroach  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  king 
until  scarcely  the  shadow  of  his  former  power  was  left  him.  A  re- 
bellion which  broke  out  in  Ireland  was  maliciously  charged  upon  the 
king  as  its  author ;  and  Charles,  to  refute  the  unworthy  suspicion, 
intrusted  the  management  of  Irish  affairs  to  parliament,  which  the 
latter  interpreted  into  a  transference  to  them  of  the  whole  military 
power  of  the  kingdom.  At  length  Charles,  irritated  by  a  threatening 
remonstrance  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  caused  five  members  of 
the  Commons  to  be  impeached ;  and  went  in  person  to  the  House  to 
seize  them, — a  ratal  act  of  indiscretion  which  was  declared  s  breach 
of  privilege  of  parliament,  for  which  Charles  found  it  necessary  to 
stone  by  a  humiliating  message. 

8.  The  difficulties  between*  the  king  and  parliament,  and  their  re- 
spective supporters,  at  length  reached  such  a  crisis,  that  in  January 

1642  the  king  left  London,  attended  by  most  of  his  no- 

"Vul**  bflity,  and,  repairing  to  Nottingham,1  erected  there  the 
royal  standard,  resolving  to  stake  his  claims  on  the  haa- 
ards  of  war.  The  adherents  of  parliament  were  not  unprepared  for 
the  contest  On  the  side  of  the  king  were  ranged  most  of  the  no- 
bility of  the  kingdom,  together  with  the  Roman  Catholics — all  form- 
ing the  high  church  and  monarchy  party ;  while  parliament  had  on 
its  side  the  numerous  presbyterian  dissenters,  and  all  ultra  religions 
and  political  reformers ; — parliament  heljl  the  seaports,  the  fleet,  the 
great  cities,  the  capital,  and  the  eastern,  middle,  and  southern 
counties ;  while  the  royalists  had  the  ascendancy  in  the  north  and  west 

9.  From  1642  until  1647  the  war  was  carried  on  with  various  sue* 
sess.  In  the  battle  of  Edghill,1  fought  in  October  1642,  nothing 
was  decided,  although  five  thousand  men  were  left  dead  on  the 
field.     The  battle  of  Newbury,8  fought  in  the  following  year,  (Sept 

t.  Mrttingham  is  a  dty  one,  hundred  and  eight  miles  north-wait  from  London.  It  wan  the 
chief  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  troope  of  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  m.  daring  the  vara  of 
the  Roses.  Soon  after  Charles  L  raised  hie  standard  here  In  1648,  the  liihabHante,  who  were 
attached  to  the  republican  cause,  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  town  and  castle  to  the  peris*. 
asentary  forces.   (Jfe?  No.  XVL) 

2.  Edghill  is  a  small  town  In  the  county  of  Warwick,  sereuty-two  miles  north-west  from 
London.    ( Map  No.  XVI.) 

3.  Jtimtary  is  a  town  In  Berks  county,  England,  on  the  Kennett,  a  southern  branch  of  th* 
THames,  fifty-three  miles  south-west  from  London.  The  riclnily  of  this  town  is  celebrated  for 
two  battles  fought  during  the  cItII  wars  between  the  royalist  and  parliamentary  forceer-Cterlct 
L  commanding  his  army  in  person  on  both  occasions.  The  first  was  fought  Sept  90th,  IMS ; 
the  second,  Oct  «7th,  1044 ;  but  neither  had  any  decided  result.    (Ma?  No.  XVI.) 
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20th,  1643,)  was  equally  indecisive;  but  it  was  attended  with  such 
lose  on  both  sides  that  it  put  an  end  to  the  campaign,  by  obliging 
both  parties  to  retire  into  winter  quarters. 

10.  Both  king  and  parliament  now  began  to  look  for  assistance  to 
other  nations ;  and  while  some  Irish  Roman  Catholics    TJL  rn 
joined  the  royal  army,  the  parliament  entered  into  a     sootoh 

"  Solemn  League  and  Covenant"  with  the  Scotch  people,  LEAOT* 
by  which  the  parties  to  it  bound  themselves  to  aid  in  the  extirpation 
of  popery  and  prelacy,  and  to  promote  the  establishment  of  a  church 
government  conformed  to  that  of  Scotland.  The  Soots,  rejoicing  at 
the  prospect  thus  held  out  of  extending  their  mode  of  religion  over 
England,  sent  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  at  the  beginning  of 

1644,  to  cooperate  with  the  forces  of  parliament 

1 1.  The  campaign  of  1644  was  unfortunate  to  the  royal  cause,  the 
Irish  forces  being  dispersed  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and  the  royal* 
ists  experiencing  a  severe  defeat  at  Marston  Moor,1  (2d  July,)  on, 
which  occasion  fifty  thousand  British  combatants  engaged  in  mutual 
slaughter.  In  Scotland  the  royal  cause  was  for  a  time  sustained  by 
the  marquis  of  Montrose ;  but  the  gallant  Scot  was  at  length  over* 
whelmed  by  superior  numbers ;  and  in  the  following  year,  June  14th, 

1645,  the  battle  of  Naseby,9  gained  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  de- 
cided the  contest  against  the  king,  although  the  useless  obstinacy  of 
the  royalists  protracted  the  war  till  the  beginning  of  1647.*  After 
the  defeat  at  Naseby,  the  king,  relying  on  the  faith  of  uncertain 
promises,  threw  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  Scotch  subjects ;  but  the 
latter,  treating  him  as  a  prisoner,  delivered  him  up  to  the  commission. 
en  of  parliament. 

12.  The  war  was  now  at  an  end,  but  civil  and  religious  dissensions 
raged  witE"greater  fury  than  ever.  The  late  enemies  of  the  king 
were  divided  into  two  motions,  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Independents, 
the  former  having  a  majority  in  the  parliament,  and  the  latter  form- 
ing a  majority  of  the  army.  At  the  head  of  the  Inde- 
pendent party  was  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  general  of  the  ^JJJS^ 
army,  and  a  man  of  talent  and  address,  who  appears  al- 

L  Martton  Mom-  to  a  small  Tillage  of  Yorkshire,  England;  sera  miles  west  of  the  eKy  of 
York.    (JKpNo.XVI.) 

%  JVtofty  is  a  decayed  market  town  of  England,  eleven  and  a-hair  miles  north-west  from 
London.  It  is  twenty-nine  miles  north-east  of  the  locality  of  the  battle  of  EdghilL  The  battle 
of  Naseby  was  fought  north  of  the  town,  In  the  plain  that  separated  Naseby  from  Harborough. 
(Jfap  No.  XVL) 

a.  "Some of  the  castles  of  North  Wales,  the  last  that  surrendered,  held  out  till  April  1647*- 
flaQam'e  Const.  Hist.   Note  p.  351.) 
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ready  to  have  formed  the  design  of  obtaining  supreme  power.  By 
his  orders  the  king  was  taken  from  the  commissioners  of  parliament, 
and  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  army.  A  proposition  of  parliament 
to  disband  the  army  gave  Cromwell  an  opportunity  to  heighten  the 
disaffection  of  the  soldiers ;  and,  placing  himself  at  their  held,  he 
entered  London,  purged  parliament  of  the  members  obnoxious  to 
him,  and  imprisoned  all  who  disputed  his  authority. 

13.  While  parliament  was  suffering  under  the  military  domination 
of  Cromwell,  a  general  reaction  began  to  take  place  in  favor  of  the 
king.  The  Scots,  ashamed  of  the  reproach  of  having  sold  their  soter- 
eign,  now  took  up  arms  in  his  favor ;  but  Cromwell  marched  against 
them  at  the  head  of  an  inferior  force,  and  after  defeating  1km, 
entered  Scotland,  the  government  of  which  he  settled  entirely  to  bis 
satisfaction.  Parliament  also  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the 
kingy  with  the  view  of  restoribg  him  to  power ;  but  Cromwell  sur- 
rounded the  House  of  Commons  with  hk  soldiers,  and  excluding  all 
lot  his  own  partisans,  caused  a  vote  to  be  passed  declaring  it  treason 
in  a  king  to  levy  war  against  his  parliament.  Under  the  influence 
of  Cromwell,  proposals  were  now  made  for  bringing  the  king  to  trial; 

and  when  the  few  remaining  members  of  fee  House  of 
-  and  rocco-  liOf ds  refused  their  sanction  to  the  measure,  the  Com- 
™*  or  motts  voted  that  the  concurrence  of  the  Lords  was  un- 
necessary, and  that  the  people  were  the  origin  of  all  just 
poWer.  The  Commons  then  named  a  court  of  justioe,  composed 
mostly  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  to  try  the  king;  *nd 
en  the  charge  of  having  been  the  cause  of  all  the  bloodshed  daring 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  he  was  condemned  to  death.  He  was 
allowed  only  three  days  to  prepare  for  execution ;  and  on  the  30th 
of  January,  1649,  the  misguided  and  unhappy  monarch  was  behead- 
ed, being,  at  the  time,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
twenty  fourth  of  his  reign. 

14.  "  The  exeoution  of  Charles  the  First,"  says  HaUam,  "has  bean 
mentioned  in  later  ages  by  a  few  with  unlimited  praise,  by 80tte 
with  feint  and  ambiguous  censure,  by  most  with  vehement  reproba- 
tion." Viewing  the  case  in  all  its  aspects,  we  can  find  no  jostifr* 
tion  for  the  deed  ;  for  no  considerations  of  public  necessity  requW 
it ;  and  it  was,  moreover,  the  act  of  a  small  minority  of  parliament, 
that  had  usurped,  under  the  protection  of  a  military  force,  a  power 
which  all  England  declared  illegal.  Lingard  asserts  that "  the  men 
who  hurried  Charles  to  the  scaffold  were  a  small  faction  of  bold  ana 
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ambitious  sprite,  who  had  the  address  to  guide  the  passions  and  fanati- 
cism of  thuir  followers,  and  were  enabled,  through  them,  to  control  the 
real  sentiments  of  the  nation."  The  arbitrary  principles  of  Charles, 
which  he  had  imbibed  in  the  lessons  of  early  youth, — his  passionate 
temper,  and  want  of  sincerity,  indeed  rendered  him  unfit  for  the 
difficult  station  of  a  constitutional  king ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
was  deserving  of  esteem  for  the  correctness  of  his  moral  principles ; 
and  in  private  life  he  would  not  have  been  an  nnamiable  man. 

15.  A  few  days  after  the  death  of  Charles,  the  monarchical  form 
of  government  was  formally  abolished ;  the  House  of  ^  AB0L|. 
Lords  fell  by  a  vote  of  the  Commons  at  the  same  time ;  no*  or 
the  mere  shadow  of  a  parliament,  known  by  the  appella-  MO!CAECBT- 
turn  of  the  Rump,  and  supported  by  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men 
under  the  controlling  influence  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  took  into  its 
hands  all  the  powers  of  government ;  and  the  former  title  of  tho 
u  English  Monarchy"  gave  place  to  that  of  the  Commontoealth  of 
England.  The  royalists  being  still  in  considerable  force  in  Ireland, 
Cromwell  repaired  thither  with  an  army,  and  speedily  reduced  the 
country  to  submission;  after  which  he  marched  into  Scotland  at  the 
head  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  and,  in  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  (Sept 
18th,  1650,)  defeated  the  royal  covenanters,  who  had  proclaimed 
Charles  II.,  son  of  the  late  king,  as  their  sovereign.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  pursued  the  Scotch  army  into  England,  and  completely 
annihilated  it  in  the  desperate  battl*  of  Worcester.1  (Sept  13tb, 
1651.) 

16.  Cromwell  had  formed  the  project  of  a  coalition  with  Holland, 
which  was  to  make  the  two  republics  one  and  indivisible ;     tt  WAR 
but  national  antipathies  could  not  be  overcome ;  and  in-       with 
stead  of  the  proposed  coalition  there  ensued  a  fierce  and    BoLLAND- 
Moody  war.    Under  pretence  of  providing  for  the  interests  of  commerce, 
the  British  parliament  passed  the  celebrated  navigation  act,  which 
prohibited  all  nations  from  importing  into  England,  in  their  ships, 
any  commodity  which  was  not  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  their 
own  country ;— a  blow  aimed  directly  at  the  Dutch,  who  were  the 
general  factors  and  carriers  of  Europe.    Ships  were  seized  and  re- 
prisals made ;  and  in  the  month  of  May,  1652,  the  war  broke  out  by 

L  JTwcutsr,  the  capital  of  Worcester  county,  England,  to  on  the  eastern  bank  of  (he  rtVcr 
Severn,  one  hundred  miles  north-west  from  London.  Worcester  Is  of  great,  but  uncertain, 
antiquity,  and  is  one  of  the  best  built  towns  in  the  kingdom.  It  Is  principally  celebrated  In 
history  for  its  giving  name  to  the  decisive  victory  obtained  there  by  Cromwell  on  the  13U 
fltptUffS.   (JIk#*«»XVI.) 
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a  casual  encounter  of  the  hostile  fleets  of  the  two  nations,  in  the 
straits  of  Dover, — the  Dutch  admiral  Van  Tromp  commanding  the 
one  squadron,  and  the  heroic  Blake  the  other.  After  five  hows' 
fighting,  the  Dutch  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  one  ship  souk  and 
another  taken. 

17.  The  States-general  of  Holland  were  seriously  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  a  naval  war  with  England,  but  the  English  parliament 
would  listen  to  neither  reason  nor  remonstrance ;  and  in  a  short  time 
the  fleets  of  the  two  nations  were  at  sea  again.  Several  actions  took 
place  with  various  success,  but  on  the  29th  of  November  a  deter* 
mined  battle  was  fought  off  the  Goodwin  sands,1  between  the  Dutch 
fleet  commanded  by  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter,  and  the  English 
squadron  under  Blake.  Blake  was  wounded  and  defeated ;  five  Eng- 
lish ships  were  taken,  or  destroyed ;  and  night  saved  the  fleet  from 
destruction.  After  this  victory,  Tromp,  in  bravado,  placed  a  broom 
at  his  mast  head,  to  intimate  that  he  would  sweep  the  English  ships 
from  the  seas. 

18.  Great  preparations  were  made  in  England  to  remove  this  dis- 
grace ;  and  in  the  month  of  February  following  (1653)  eighty  sail, 
under  Blake,  assisted  by  Dean  and  Monk,  met,  in  the  English  Chan* 
nel,  the  Dutch  fleet  of  seventy-six  vessels,  commanded  by  Van  Tromp, 
who  was  seconded  by  De  Ruyter.  Three  days  of  desperate  fighting 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Dutch,  although  Tromp  acquired  little 
less  honor  than  his  rival,  by  the  masterly  retreat  which  he  con- 
ducted. In  June  several  battles  were  fought;  and  in  July  occurred 
the  last  of  these  bloody  and  obstinate  conflicts  for  naval  superiority. 
Tromp  issued  forth  once  more,  determined  to  conquer  or  die,  mid 
soon  met  the  enemy  commanded  by  Monk;  but  as  he  was  animat- 
ing his  sailors,  with  his  sword  drawn,  he  was  shot  through  the  heart 
with  a  musket  ball.  This  event  alone  decided  the  action,  and 
the  defeat  which  the  Dutch  sustained  was  the  most  decisive  of  the 
whole  war.  Peace  was  soon  concluded  on  terms  advantageous  to 
England ;  and  Cromwell,  as  protector,  signed  the  treaty  of  pacifica- 
tion, (April  1654,)  after  having  vainly  endeavored  to  establish  a  union 
of  government,  privileges,  and  interests,  between  the  two  republics. 

19.  While  the  war  with  Holland  was  progressing,  a  controversy 

1.  The  Qiodm*  sands  are  famous  and  very  dangerous  sand  banks,  about  lour  nflaiftoai 
the  eastern  coast  of  Kent,  a  few  miles  north-east  from  Dover.  They  are  hollered  to  hart  •■* 
formed  part  of  the  Kentish  land,  and  to  have  been  submerged  about  the  end  of  the  reip* 
William  Solas.  The  channel  between  them  and  the  main  land  Is  called  u  the  Dowas/  a  tm 
brated  roadstead  for  ships,  which  affords  excellent  anchorage.    (Map  No.  XVI.) 
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had  arisen  between  Cromwell  and  the  army  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Long  Parliament  on  the  other.  Each  wished  to  rule  supreme, 
but  eventually  Cromwell  forcibly  dissolved  the  parliament,  (April 
1653,)  and  soon  after  summoned  another,  composed  wholly  of  mem- 
bers of  his  own  selection.  The  latter,  however,  commonly  called 
Bareborufs  parliament,  from  the  name  of  one  of  its  leading  members, 
at  once  commenced  such  a  thorough  reformation  in  every  department 
of  the  state,  as  to  alarm  Cromwell  and  his  associates ;  and  it  was  re* 
solved  that  these  troublesome  legislators  should  be  sent  back  to  their 
respective  parishes.  A  majority  of  the  members  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered their  power  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  who  put  an  end 
to  the  opposition  of  the  rest  by  turning  them  out  of  doors.  (Deo. 
12th,  1653.)  Four  days  later  a  new  scheme  of  govern- 
ment,  called  "  The  Protectorate,"  was  adopted,  by  which  noraoxo- 
the  supreme  powers  of  state  were  vested  in  a  lord  pro-  RATB> 
lector,  a  council,  and  a  parliament ;  and  Cromwell  was  solemnly  in- 
stalled  for  life  in  the  office  of  "  Lord  Protector  of  the  commonwealth 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland." 

20.  The  parliament  summoned  by  Cromwell  to  meet  in  September 
of  the  following  year,  suspecting  that  the  Protector  aimed  at  kingly 
authority,  commenced  its  session  (1654)  by  an  inquiry  into  the  right 
by  which  he  held  his  power ;  upon  which  Cromwell  plainly  informed 
the  members  that  he  would  send  them  to  their  homes  if  they  did  not 
acknowledge  the  authority  by  which  they  had  been  assembled.  Atyrat 
three  hundred  members  signed  a  paper  recognizing  Cromwell's  scheme 
of  government ;  while  the  remainder,  amounting  to  a  hundred  and 
sixty,  resolutely  refused  compliance,  and  were  excluded  from  their 
seats ;  but  although  parliament  was  in  some  degree  purged  by  the 
operation,  it  did  not  exhibit  the  subserviency  which  Cromwell  had 
hoped  to  find  in  it.  On  the  introduction  of  a  bill  declaring  the  Pro- 
tectorate hereditary  in  the  family  of  Cromwell,  a  very  large  majority 
Toted  against  it.  The  spirit  which  characterized  the  remainder  of 
the  session  showed  Cromwell  that  he  had  not  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  nation ;  and  an  angry  dissolution,  early  in  the  following  year, 
(Feb.  1655,)  increased  the  general  discontent.  Soon  after,  a  conspiracy 
of  the  royalists  broke  out,  but  was  easily  suppressed ;  and  even  in 
the  army,  among  the  republicans  themselves,  several  officers  allowed 
their  fidelity  to  be  corrupted,  and  took  a  share  in  counsels  that  were 
intended  to  restore  the  commonwealth  to  its  original  vigor  and  puri- 
fy.   During  the  same  year  (1655),  a  war  with  Spain  broke  out ;  tba 

r*      24 
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island  of  Jamaica,  in  the  West  Indies,  was  conquered ;  the  treasure- 
snips  of  the  Spaniards  were  captured  on  their  passage  to  Europe; 
and  some  naval  victories  were  obtained. 

21.  In  his  civil  and  domestic  administration,  which  was  contacted 
with  ability,  but  without  any  regular  plan,  Cromwell  displayed  a 
general  regard  for  justice  and  clemency;  and  irregularities  were 
never  sanctioned,  unless  the  necessity  of  thus  sustaining  his  usurped 
authority  seemed  to  require  it.  Such  indeed  were  the  order  and 
tranquillity  which  he  preserved — such  his  skilful  management  of  per- 
sons and  parties,  and  such,  moreover,  the  change  in  the  feelings  of 
many  of  the  Independents  themselves,  since  the  death  of  the  late 
monarch,  that  in  the  parliament  of  1656  a  motion  was  made,  and 
carried  by  a  considerable  majority,  for  investing  the  Protector  with 
the  dignity  of  king.  Although  exceedingly  desirous  to  accept  the 
proffered  honor,  he  saw  that  the  army,  composed  mostly  of  stern  and 
inflexible  republicans,  could  never  be  reconciled  to  a  measure  that 
implied  an  open  contradiction  of  all  their  past  professions,  and  an 
abandonment  of  their  principles ;  and  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  re- 
fuse that  crown  which  had  been  solemnly  proffered  to  him  by  the 
representatives  of  the  nation. 

22.  After  this  event,  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  country  kept 
Cromwell  in  perpetual  uneasiness.  The  royalists  renewed  their  con- 
spiracies against  him ;  and  a  majority  in  parliament  now  opposed  all 
his  favorite  measures ;  a  mutiny  of  the  army  was  apprehended ;  and 
even  the  daughters  of  the  Protector  became  estranged  from  him.  Over- 
whelmed with  difficulties,  possessing  the  confidence  of  no  party,  hat- 
ing lost  all  composure  of  mind,  and  in  constant  dread  of  assassina- 
tion, his  health  gradually  declined,  and  he  expired  on  the  13th  of 
September,  1658,  the  anniversary  of  his  great  victories,  and  a  day 
which  he  had  always  considered  the  most  fortunate  for  him. 

23.  On  the  death  of  Cromwell,  his  eldest  son,  Richardfsucceeded 
him  in  the  protectorate,  in  accordance,  as  was  supposed,  with  the 
dying  wish  of  his  father,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  council. 
But  Richard,  being  of  a  quiet,  unambitious  temper,  and  alarmed  at 
the  dangers  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  soon  signed  his  own  abdica- 
tion, and  retired  to  private  life.     A  state  of  anarchy  followed,  and 

mil  wwio-  contending  factions,  in  the  army  and  the  parliament,  for 

ration  ot    a  time  filled  the  country  with  bloody  dissensions,  wlien 

kwcabohy.   Q.eneraj  M0jfo}  wh0  commanded  the  army  in  Scotland, 

inarched  into  England  and  declared  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of 
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loyalty.  Til  is  declaration,  freeing  the  nation  from  the  state  of  suspense 
in  which  it  had  long  been  held,  was  received  with  almost  universal 
joy :  the  House  of  Lords  hastened  to  reinstate  itself  in  its  ancient 
authority;  and  on  the  18th  of  May,  1660,  Charles  the  Second,  son 
of  the  late  king,  was  proclaimed  sovereign  of  England,  by  the  united 
acclamations  of  the  army,  the  people,  and  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament. 

24.  The  accession  of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors 
was  at  first  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  real  liberty,  and  the  promise 
of  a  firm  and  tranquil  government,  although  no  terms  were  required 
of  him  for  the  security  of  the  people  against  his  abuse  of  their  con- 
fidence. As  he  possessed  a  handsome  person,  and  was  open  and 
nibble  in  his  manners,  and  engaging  in  conversation,  the  first  im- 
preesions  produced  by  him  were  favorable ;  but  he  was  soon  found 
to  be  excessively  indolent,  profligate,  and  worthless,  and  to  entertain 
notions  as  arbitrary  as  those  whieh  had  distinguished  the  reign  of  his 
father.  The  parliament,  called  in  1661,  composed  mostly  of  men 
who  had  fought  for  royalty  and  the  church,  gave  back  to  the  crown 
its  ancient  prerogatives,  of  which  the  Long  Parliament  had  despoiled 
it— endeavored  to  enforce  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  by  com- 
pelling all  officers  of  trust  to  swear  that  they  held  resistance  to  the 
king's  authority  to  be  in  all  oases  unlawful, — and  passed  an  act  of 
religious  uniformity,  by  which  two  thousand  Presbyterian  ministers 
were  deprived  of  their  livings,  and  the  gaols  filled  with  a  crowd  of 
dissenters.  Episcopacy  was  established  by  law;  and  the  church, 
grateful  for  the  protection  which  she  received  from  the  government, 
made  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  her  favorite  theme,  which  she 
taught  without  any  qualification,  and  followed  out  to  all  its  extreme 
oonsequenoes. 

25.  While  these  changes  wore  in  progress,  the  manners  and  morals 
of  the  nation  were  sinking  into  an  excess  of  profligacy,  encouraged 
by  the  dissolute  conduct  of  the  king  in  private  life.  Under  tho 
austere  rule  of  the  puritans,  vioe  and  immorality  were  sternly  re- 
pressed ;  but  when  the  cheek  was  withdrawn,  they  broke  forth  with 
ungovernable  violence.  The  cavaliers,  as  the  partisans  of  the  late 
king  were  called,  in  general  affected  a  profligacy  of  manners,  as  their 
distinction  from  the  fanatical  and  canting  party,  as  they  denominated 
the  puritans ;  the  prevailing  immorality  pervaded  all  ranks  and  pro- 
fessions ;  the  philosophy  and  poetry  of  the  times  pandered  to  the 
general  licentiousness ;  and  the  public  revenues  were  wasted  on  tho 
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vilest  associates  of  the  king's  debauchery.  The  court  of  Charles 
was  a  school  of  vice,  in  which  the  restraints  of  decency  were  laughed 
to  scorn ;  and  at  no  other  period  of  English  history  were  the  immo- 
ralities of  licentiousness  practiced  with  more  catenation,  or  with  leas 
disgrace. 

26.  While  Charles  was  losing  the  faror  of  all  parties  and  -classes 
by  his  neglect  of  public  business,  and  his  wasteful  profligacy,  the 
general  discontent  was  heightened  by  his  marriage  with  Catherine,  a 
Portuguese  princess,  and  by  the  sale  of  Dunkirk1  to  Prance ;  but  stOi 
greater  clamors  arose,  when,  in  1 664,  the  king  provoked  a  war  with  Hol- 
land, by  sending  ont  a  squadron  which  seized  the  Batch  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  The  House  of 
Commons  readily  voted  supplies  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigor ;  hot 
such  was  the  extravagance,  dishonesty,  and  incapacity  of  these  to 
whom  Charles  had  intrusted  its  management,  that,  after  a  few  inde- 
cisive naval  battles,  it  was  found  necessary  to  abandon  all  thoughts 
of  offensive  war ;  and  even  then  the  sailors  mutinied  in  the  ports  from 
actual  hunger,  and  a  Dutch  fleet,  sailing  up  the  Thames,  burned  the 
ships  at  Chatham,*  on  the  very  day  when  the  king  was  feasting  with 
the  ladies  of  his  seraglio.  The  capital  was  threatened  with  the 
miseries  of  a  blockade,  and  for  the  first  time  the  roar  of  foreign  guns 
was  heard  by  the  citisens  of  London. 

27.  In  the  summer  of  1665,  while  the  ignominious  war  with  Hol- 
land was  raging,  the  plague  visited  England,  but  was  confined  prin- 
cipally to  London,  where  its  frightful  ravages  surpassed  in  horror 
anything  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  island.  But  few  recovered 
from  the  disease,  and  death  followed  within  two  or  three  days,  and 
sometimes  within  a  few  hours,  from  the  first  symptoms.  Daring  one 
week  in  September  more  than  ten  thousand  died ;  and  the  whole 
number  of  victims  was  more  than  a  hundred  thousand.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  fire,  such  as  had  not  been  known  in  Europe  since  the 

1.  Dunkirk,  the  moot  northern  seaport  of  France,  is  situated  on  the  straits  of  Dover,  In  9m 
former  province  of  French  Flanders,  opposite,  and  forty-seven  mites  east  from,  the  Eaghnn 
town  of  Dover.  Dunkirk  is  said  to  bare  been  founded  by  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  nt 
960:  m  1388  It  was  burned  by  the  English ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  ft 
alternately  belonged  to  them  and  to  the  Spaniards  and  French.  Charles  II.  sold  1ft  to  Louis 
XIV.  for  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  porting.  Louis,  aware  of  Its  imporuwee,  tuttnn*  tt  at 
great  expense,  but  was  compelled,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  In  1713,  tc  consent  to  the  riscnoU* 
tion  of  its  fortifications,  and  even  to  the  shutting  up  of  its  port.    (Map  No,  XIII.) 

9.  Chatham  Is  a  celebrated  naval  and  military  depot,  on  the  rivet  Medway,  tnenftj  i  light 
miles  south-east  from  London.  It  was  anciently  called  Oetcham,  or  the  village  of  cottage* 
Many  Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  Its  vicinity.  It  is  this  town  which  gives  the  title  of 
earl  to  the  PI  tt  finally.    (.Ma*  No.  XVI. 
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conflagration  of  Rome  under  Nero,  laid  in  rains  two-thirds  of  the 
metropolis, — consuming  more  than  thirteen  thousand  dwellings,  and 
leaving  destitute  two  hundred  thousand  people.  * 

28.  After  the  war  with  Holland  had  continued  two  years,  Charles 
was  forced,  bj  the  voice  of  parliament  and  the  bad  success  of  his 
arms,  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Breda,1  (July  1667,)  by  which  the 
Butch  possessions  of  New  Netherlands,'  in  America,  were  confirmed 
to  England,  while  the  latter  surrendered  to  France  Acadia  and  Nova 
Scotia.*  In  1672,  however,  Charles  was  induced  by  the  French 
monarch,  Louis  XIV.,  to  join  him  in  another  war  against  the  Dutch. 
The  oombined  armies  of  the  two  kingdoms  soon  reduced  the  republic 
to  the  brink  of  destruction ;  but  the  prince  of  Orange,4  being  pro- 
moted to  the  chief  command  of  the  Dutch  forces,  soon  roused  the 
orange  of  his  dismayed  countrymen :  the  dykes  were  opened,  laying 
the  whole  country,  except  the  oiticfe,  under  water ;  and  the  invaders 
were  forced  to  save  themselves  from  destruction  by  a  precipitate  re* 
treat  At  length,  in  1674,  Charles  was  compelled,  by  the  discon- 
tents of  his  people  and  parliament,  who  were  opposed  to  the  war,  to 
conclude  a  separate  treaty  of  peace  with  Holland.  France  continued 
the  war,  but  Holland  was  now  aided  by  Spain  and  Sweden,  while  in  1676 
the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Orange  with  the  Lady  Mary,  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  York,  the  brother  of  Charles,  induced  England  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  republic,  and  led  to  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen* 

1:  Brtda  to  a  surogly^bftined  town  of  Holland— prorlnce  of  North  Brabant,  on  the  rlrer 
Mark,  thirty  miles  aorth-enst  from  Antwerp.  Breda  Is  a  well-built  town,  entirely  surrounded 
by  a  marsh  that  may  be  laid  under  water.  It  wat  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  prince  Maurice 
In  1900,  by  means  of  a  stratagem  suggested  by  the  master  of  a  boat  who  sometimes  supplied 
taw  garrison  with  fuel.  With  singular  address  he  contrived  to  Introduce  into  the  town,  under 
a  cargo  of  turf;  seventy  chosen  soldiers,  who,  having  attacked  the  garrison  In  the  night,  opened 
the  gates  to  their  comrades.  It  was  retaken  by  the  Spaniards  under  the  marquis  Spinola  In 
l€n*,  tost  vas  anally  ceded  to  Holland  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648.    (.Van  No.  XV.) 

St  Jtt»  AVeesrfanoV,  the  present  New  York,  had  been  conquered  by  the  English  In  M64, 
while  England  and  Holland  were  at  peace;  and  the  treaty  of  Breda  confirmed  England  in  the 
possession  of  the  country. 

&  The  French  possessions  In  America,  embracing  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  ad- 
jacent Islands,  were  at  first  called  Acmiia.  A  fleet  sent  out  by  Cromwell  In  1654  soon  reduced 
Acadia,  but  It  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Breda  in  1667. 

4>  Themmtiy  of  Oreajv  dartre  their  title  from  the  little  principality  of  Orange,  twetre  miles 
In  length  and  nine  in  breadth,  of  which  the  dty  of  Orange,  a  town  of  south  eastern  France,  was 
the  capttaL  Orange,  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Anusi*,  is  situated  on  the  small 
rtrer  Meyne,  ire  miles  east  of  the  Rhone,  and  twdre  miles  north  of  Arignon.  From  the 
cscrenlh  to  the  slxteeiuh  wmtUTy  C)nu^  had  Its  own  !>rlnce8.  In  1531  it  passed,  by  marriage, 
to  the  count  of  Nassau.  It  continued  In  this  family  till  the  death,  In  1702,  of  William  Henry  of 
Nassau-Orange  (William  III.  of  England),  when  the  succession  became  the  subject  of  a  lone; 
contest;  and  It  was  not  tin  the  peace  of  Utrecht  In  1715  that  this  little  territory  was  finally 
ended  to  France.   (M*p  No.  XOi.) 

&  AYaa/iiM,  or  Jtyssa/fa,  is  a  town  of  BrilaM^vnih&e£QwMmha&,aik*9aaak4** 
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in  1678,  by  which  the  Dutch  provinces  obtained  honorable  and  ad- 
vantageous terms. 

29.  Although  Charles  professed  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  jet  his  great  and  secret  designs  were  the  establishment 
of  papacy,  and  arbitrary  power,  in  England.  To  enable  him  to  ac- 
complish these  objects,  he  actually  received,  from  the  king  of  France, 
a  secret  pension  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  for 
which  he  stipulated,  in  return,  to  employ  the  whole  strength  of  Bag- 
land,  by  land  and  sea,  in  support  of  the  claims  of  Louis  to  the  vast 
monarchy  of  Spain.  But  the  popularity  with  which  Charles  had 
commenced  his  reign  had  long  been  expended ;  there  was  a  prevail* 
ing  discontent  among  the  people, — an  anxiety  for  public  liberty, 
which  was  thought  to  be  endangered,^— and  a  general  hatred  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Religion,  which  was  increased  by  the  cirowaBtanoa 
that  the  king's  brother,  and  heir*  presumptive,  was  known  to  be  a 
bigoted  Roman  Catholic  Parliament  became  intractable,  and  suc- 
cessfully opposed  many  of  the  favorite  measures  of  the  king;  aid  at 
length  in  1678  a  pretended  Popish  Plot  for  the  massacre  of  the  Pro- 
testants threw  the  whole  nation  into  a  blase.  One  Titos  Oates,  an 
infamous  impostor,  was  the  discoverer  of  this  pretended  plot;  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  ferment  which  it  occasioned,  many  innocent 
Catholics  lost  their  lives.  At  a  later  period,  however,  a  regular  pro- 
ject for  raising  the  nation  in  arms  against  the  government  was  de- 
tected; and  the  leaders,  among  whom  were  Lord  Russell  and  Alger- 
non Sidney,  being  unjustly  accused  of  participation  in  the  Bye  Htmm 
plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  ttng,  were  beheaded,  in  defiance  of 
law  and  justice.  (1683.)  From  this  time  until  his  death  Charles 
ruled  with  almost  absolute  power,  without  the  aid  of  a  parliament. 
He  died  suddenly  in  1685.  His  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  imme- 
diately succeeded  to  the  throne,  with  the  title  of  James  II. 

30.  The  reign  of  James  was  short  and  inglorious,  distinguished 
xnr.       by  nothing  but  a  series  of  absurd  efforts  to  render  him- 

JAMX811.  geif  independent  of  parliament,  and  to  establish  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  in  England,  although  he  at  first  made  the 
strongest  professions  of  a  resolution  to  maintain  the  established  gov- 
ernment, both  in  church  and  state.  It  soon  became  evident  that  a 
crisis  was  approaching,  and  that  the  great  conflict  between  the  pro- 
of the  Waal,  Ally-three  miles  south-east  from  Amsterdam.  It  is  known  la  history  from  the 
treaty  concluded  there  August  10th,  1678,  and  from  Us  capture  by  the  French  on  the  8th  of 
SapC17M»«iteraseTere«Ai<MlnwhkAU)eaUiMweredeinBted.    (Jfap  No.  XVJ 
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rogatives  of  the  crown-  and  the  privileges  of  parliament  was  about 
to  be  brought  to  a  final  issue. 

31.  In  the  first  exercise  of  hft  authority  James  showed  the  insin- 
cerity of  his  professions  by  levying  taxes  without  the  authority  of 
parliament :  in  violation  of  the  laws,  and  m  contempt  of  the  national 
feeling,  he  went  openly  to  mass  :  he  established  a  court  of  ecclesias- 
tical commission  with  unlimited  power  over  the  Episcopal  church : 
he  suspended  the  penal  laws,  by  which  a  conformity  had  been  re- 
quired to  the  established  church ;  and  although  any  communication 
With  the  pope  had  been  declared  treason,  he  sent  an  embassy  to 
Borne,  and  in  return  received  a  nuncio  from  his  Holiness,  and  with 
much  ceremony  gave  him  a  public  and  solemn  reception  at  Windsor.1 
In  this  open  manner  the  king  attacked  the  principles  and  prejudices 
of  his  Protestant  subjects,  foolishly  confident  of  his  ability  to  rees- 
tablish the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  although  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  England  did  not  comprise,  at  this  time,  the  one-hundredth  part 
of  the  nation. 

32.  An  important  event  of  this  reign  was  the  rebellion  of  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  a  natural  son  of  Charles  II.,  who  hoped,  through  the 
growing  discontents  of  the  people  at  the  tyranny  of  James,  to  gain 
possession  of  the  throne ;  but  after  some  partial  successes  he  was  de- 
feated, made  prisoner,  and  beheaded.  After  the  rebellion  had  been 
suppressed,  many  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners  were  hung  by  the 
king's  officers,  without  any  form  of  trial ;  and  when,  after  some  in- 
terval, the  inhuman  Jeffries  was  sent  to  preside  in  the  courts  before 
which  the  prisoners  were  arraigned,  the  rigors  of  law  were  made  to 
equal,  if  not  to  exceed,  the  ravages  of  military  tyranny.  The  juries 
were  so  awed  by  the  menaces  of  the  judge  that  they  gave  their  ver- 
<fiet  as  he  dictated,  with  precipitation :  neither  age,  sex,  nor  station, 
was  spared ;  the  innocent  were  often  involved  with  the  guilty ;  and 
the  king  himself  applauded  the  conduct  of  Jeffries,  whom  he  after 
wards  rewarded  for  his  services  with  a  peerage,  and  invested  with  the 
dignity  of  chancellor. 


1.  JPfeeYerlsa  small  town  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  twenty  mites  south-west  from 
London.  It  Is  celebrated  for  Windsor  castle,  the  principal  country  seat  of  the  soreretgns  of 
England,  and  onerf  the  most  magnificent  royal  residences  In  Europe.  The  castle,  placed  on 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  eminence  rising  abruptly  from  the  river,  appears  to  hare  been  founded 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  it  has  been  enlarged  or  embellished  by  most  of  bis  successor*. 
On  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  castle  is  the  LttOe  Park,  a  One  expanse  of  lawn,  comprising 
aearty  Ore  hundred  acres :  on  the  south  side  to  the  Great  Park,  comprising  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  acres;  while  near  by  is  Windsor  forest,  a  tract  flfry-elx  miles  in  clrcumicronrct 
mid  out  by  William  the  Conqueror  for  the  purpose  of  hunting.    (.May  No.  XVI.) 
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33.  As  the  king  evinced,  in  all  his  measures,  a  settled  purpose  of 
invading  every  branch  of  the  constitution,  many  of  the  nobility  and 
great  men  of  the  kingdom,  foreseeing  no  peaceable  redress  of  their 
grievances,  finally  sent  an  invitation  to  William,  prince  of  Orange, 
the  stadtholder  of  the  United  Dutch  Provinces,  who  had  married  die 
king's  eldest  daughter,  and  requested  him  to  come  over  and  aid  them 

by  hiS  arms,  in  the  recovery  of  their  laws  and  liberties. 
noM  of  About  the  middle  of  November,  16S8,  William  landed 
1688.  m  England  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand 
men,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  the  highest  favor.  James 
was  abandoned  by  the  army  and  the  people,  and  even  by  his  own 
children ;  and  in  a  moment  of  despair  he  formed  the  resolution  of 
leaving  the  kingdom,  and  soon  after  found  means  to  escape  privately 
to  France.  These  events  are  usually  denominated  "  the  Bevolution 
of  1688." 

34.  In  a  convention-parliament  which  met  soon  after  theHight  of 
James,  it  was  declared  that  the  king's  withdrawal  was  an  abdication 
of  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  was  thereby  vacant ;  and  af- 
ter a  variety  of  propositions,  a  bill  was  passed,  settling  the  crown  on 
William  and  Mary,  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange ;  the  success- 
ion to  the  princess  Anne,  the  next  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  king, 
and  to  her  posterity  after  that  of  the  princess  of  Orange.  To  this 
settlement  of  the  crown  a  declaration  of  rights  was 'annexed,  by 
which  the  subjects  of  controversy  that  had  existed  for  many  years, 
and  particularly  during  the  last  four  reigns,  between  the  king  and 
the  people,  were  finally  determined ;  and  the  royal  prerogative  was 
more  narrowly  circumscribed,  and  more  exactly  defined,  than  in  any 
former  period  of  English  history. 

35.  While  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  was  peaceably  ae» 
quieaoed  in  by  the  English  people,  some  of  the  Highland  elans  of 
Scotland,  -and  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  testified  their  adherence  to 
the  late  king  by  taking  up  arms  in  his  favor.  The  former  gained  the 
battle  of  Killiecrankie1  in  the  summer  of  1689;  but  the  death  of 
their  leader,  the  viscount  Dundee,  who  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
ended  all  the  hopes  of  James  in  Scotland.  In  the  meantime  Louis 
XI Y.  of  France  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  fallen  monarch,  and 

1.  KiUUcranki*  is  a  celebrated  pan,  half  a  mile  in  length,  through  the  Grampian  hills  hi 
SooUaiid^  ta  the  ooimty  of  Perth,  atxtyntilu  In  tha  battle  of  MBS, 

•wght  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  past,  Maekay  commanded  the  rerotuUoaary  fliiwe, 
and  the  nunoos  Graham  of  OaTerbowe,  Viaoonnt  Dundee,  the  troops  of  Jamea  U.  iMm 
Wo.XVL) 
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famished  him  with  a  fleet,  with  which,  in  the  spring  of  1689,  Janet 
landed  in  Ireland,  where  a  bloody  war  raged  until  the  autumn  of 
1691,  when  the  whole  country  was  again  subjected  to  the  power  of 
England.  The  course  taken  by  the  French  monarch  led  to  a  decla- 
ration of  war  against  France  in  May  1689.  The  war  thus  com*, 
menced  involved,  in  its  progress,  most  of  the  continental  powers, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  united  in  a  confederacy  with  William  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  encroachments  of  Louis.  An 
account  of  this  war  will  be  more  properly  given  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  France,  which  country,  under  the  influence  of  the 
genius  and  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  acquires,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  a  commanding  importance  in  the  history  of 
Europe.  King  William  died  in  the  spring  of  1702,  having  retained, 
until  his  death,  the  chief  direction  of  the  affairs  of  Holland,  under 
the  title  of  stadtholder ;  thus  presenting  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  mon 
archy  and  a  republic  at  the  same  time  governed  by  the  same  individual. 

IIL  French  History  : — Wars  of  Louis  XIV. — 1.  During  the 
administration  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  (1624 — 42,)  the 
able  minister  of  the  feeble  Louis  XIII.,  France  was  tr^on  of 
ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.    "  He  made,"  says  Montes-    oauhnai, 
queu,  "his  sovereign  play  the  second  part  in  the* mon- 
archy, and  the  first  in  Europe ;  he  degraded  the  king,  but  he  rendered 
the  reign  illustrious."    He  humbled  the  nobility,  the  Huguenots,  and 
the  house  of  Austria;  but  he  also  encouraged  literature  and  the  arts, 
and  promoted  commerce,  which  had  been  ruined  by  two  centuries  of 
domestic  war.     He  freed  France  from  a  state  of  anarchy,  but  he  es- 
tablished in  its  place  a  pure  despotism.     No  minister  was  ever  more 
successful  in  carrying  out  his  plans  than  Richelieu ;  but  his  successes 
were  bought  at  the  expense  of  every  virtue ;  and  as  a  man  he  merits 
execration.     He  died  in  December  1642,  and  Louis  survived  him  but 
a  few  months,  leaving,  as  his  successor,  his  son  Louis,  then  a  child 
of  only  six  years  of  age. 

2.  During  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  Cardinal  Maxarin,  an 
Italian,  ruled  the  kingdom  as  prime  minister,  under  the  tt  MjUUMK>a 
regency  of  the  queen  mother,  Anne  of  Austria.     Under     Anmma- 
Maxarin  was  concluded  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  which     TmATK>H- 
terminated  the  thirty  years1  war ;  and  during  the  early  part  of  his 
administration  occurred  the  civil  war  of  the  Frond*,1  in  which  the 

%  w  War  of  the  Fmd*»-«>  called  became  the  first  outbreak  la  Parte  was  4 
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Magistracy  of  Paris,  supported  by  the  dtiieas,  roas  against  fee  artt 
trary  powers  of  the  government,  and  promulgated  a  plan  far  tk*  ref- 
ormation of  abuses ;  bat  when  the  young  nobility  affected  to  abet 
and  adopt  its  principles,  they  perverted  the  cause  of  freedom  to  their 
own  selfish  interests;  and  the  vain  straggle  for  constitutional  liberty 
degenerated  into  the  most  ridiculous  of  rebellions. 

3.  Though  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648)  had  terminated  the 
u  Thirty  years'  war"  among  the  parties  originally  engaged  in  H,» 
yet  France  and  Spain  still  continued  the  contest  in  which  they  bd 
at  first  only  a  secondary  share.  The  civil  disturbances  of  die  Frond*, 
occurring  at  this  time,  greatly  favored  the  Spaniards,  who  recovered, 
principally  on  the  borders  of  the  Low  Countries,  many  places  whieo 
they  had  previously  lost  to  the  French ;  and  by  means  of  the  greet 
military  talents  of  Conde,  a  French  general  who  had  bees  exiled 
during  the  late  troubles,  and  who  now  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  latter  hoped  to  bring  the  war  to  a  triumphant  woe. 
The  French,  however,  found  in  marshal  Turenne  a  general  who  m 
more  than  a  rival  for  Conde :  he  defeated  the  latter  in  the  siege  of 
Arras,1  and  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  retreat,  but  was  himself 
compelled  to  abandon  Valenciennes/*  At  this  time  Masarin,  ty 
flattering  the  passions  of  Cromwell,  induced  England  to  take  part  in 
the  contest :  six  thousand  English  joined  the  French  army  is  Flat- 
ters;' and  Dunkirk,  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  was  given  to  EBgbnd, 
according  to  treaty,  as  a  reward  for  her  assistance 

4.  But  France,  though  victorious,  was  anxious  for  peace,  as  the 
finances  of  the  kingdom  were  in  disorder,  and  the  death  of  GromweB 
had  rendered  the  alliance  with  England  of  little  benefit;  while 

troops  of  urchin*  with  their  $ling*—fronde  being  the  Freoch  word  for  aa  sling.*  Id  &**" 
the  Insurgents  were  flrat  called  fritdevr*,  or  "dingers,"— «n  insinuation  that  fa* **»«• 
trifling*  and  thetr  aim  merely  mlachiat 

1.  Jlrva  la  a  city  of  northern  France^  in  the  former  province  of  Artola,  tMrty^hweiaMi 
south-east  from  Agjnoourt.  Robespierre,  of  infamous  memory,  and  DamJeas,  the  asisav  « 
Louie  XV,  were  natives  of  Arras. 

3.  Faleneiennt*  Is  a  town  of  north-eastern  France,  on  the  Scheldt,  (skett)»  aear  <*•  W* 
frontier.    (Map  So.  XV.) 

&  In  SB  Charles  the  BbM  established  the  county  of  Jlewfar*,  whh*  extend*  ftomtti 
straits  of  Dorer  nearly  to  the  moutha  of  the  Scheldt.  At  different  times  Flandsra  M  •** 
the  dominion  of  Bur' gundy,  8paln,  but.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  eeatar/* 
was«t16MmtoFMBo^Aiistrf«saimD  FnwAFlsaderscoa^rtsrftht^ 

province  of  Chat  dame.  (See  Map  No.  XIII.)  Adjoining  this  terrl lory,  on  the  east,  **•** 
Irian  Flanders;  and  adjoining  the  latter,  on  the  east,  was  Dutch  Flanders,  Dutch  and  Aiatr** 
Zanders  are  now  comprised  In  East  and  West  Flanders,  the  two  mam  wartcm  V*"*"z 
*a*him  (see  •»**»*  XV.J  although  the  Dutch  portion  embraced  •■hraaenwP**  ** 
"landers. 

a.  See  p.  314. 
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Spam,  engaged  in  war  with  the  Netherlands  and  Portugal,  gladly, 
acceded  to  the  offers  of  reconciliation  with  her  most  powerful  enemj. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Brdassoa1  the  treaty,  usually  known  as  the  treaty 
of  the  Pyrenees,  was  concluded,  (Nov.  1659,)  and  the  infanta 
Maria  Theresa,  eldest  daughter  of  Philip  of  Spain,  was  given  in 
marriage  to  the  French  monarch ;  although,  to  prevent  the  possible 
union  of  two  such  powerful  kingdoms,  Louis  was  compelled  to  re- 
nounce all  claim  to  the  Spanish  crown,  either  for  himself  or  his  suc- 
cessors. By  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  Conde  was  pardoned  and 
again  received  into  favor ;  the  limits  of  France  were  extended  on  the 
English  Channel  to  Gravelhres  ;*  while  on  the  south-w/st  the  Pyrenees 
became  its  boundary,  by  the  acquisition  of  Roussillon.'  Thus  France 
assumed  almost  its  present  form ;  its  subsequent  acquisitions  being 
Franche-Comte*  and  French  Flanders.  • 

5.  About  a  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees, 
Mazarin  died,  (March  1661,)  and  Louis,  summoning  his  council,  and  ex 
pressing  his  determination  to  take  the  government-wholly 
into  his  own  hands,  strictly  commanded  the  chancellor,    L0^'TX7m 
and  secretaries  of  state,  to  sign  no  paper  but  at  his  ex- 
press bidding.     To  the  stern,  economical,  and  orderly  Colbert,  he  in- 
trusted the  management  of  the  treasury ;  and  in  a  brief  period  the 
purchase  of  Dunkirk  from  England,  the  establishment  of  numerous 
manufactures,  the  building  of  the  Louvre,1  the  Invalidcs,'  and  the 

1.  The  Bid****,  wMch  rim  la  fh*  8i>mi1A  tenttoiy,  tnd  flrib 

to  the  latter  pert  of  Us  course,  the  boundary  between  France  and  Spain.  A  short  distance 
from  Its  month  it  forms  the  small  Isle  of  the  Pheasants,  where  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  was 
concluded  in  1659.  The  Bldassoa  was  the  scene  of  Important  operations  in  the  peninsular  war 
of  1813. 

2.  Oravdin—  is  a  small  town  twelve  miles  east  from  Calais.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Routttilon,  a  province  of  France  before  the  French  Revolution,  was  bounded  on  the  south 
and  east  by  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  counts  of  Roussillon  governed  this  dis- 
trict for  a  long  period.  The  last  count  bequeathed  it  to  Alphonso  of  Aragon  fu  1178.  In  H83 
it  was  ceded  to  Louis  XL  of  France,  but  In  1403  it  was  restored  to  the  kings  of  Aragon,  and  in 
1650  was  Anally  surrendered  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

4.  Frantke-ComU,  called  also  Upper  Bur' gundy,  had  Bur' gundy  Proper,  or  Lower  Bur- 
gundy, on  the  south  and  west  Besancon  was  its  capital.  In  the  division  of  the  States  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  Franche-Comte  fell  to  Spain;  but  Louis  XIV.  conquered  it  in  1674,  and 
it  was  ended  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  in  1678.    {Map  No.  X11I.) 

5.  The  palace  of  the  Louvre,  one  of  the  finest  regal  structures  In  Europe,  has  not  been  the 
resWence  of  a  French  monarch  since  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.,  and  Is  now  converted  Into  a 
national  museum  and  picture  gallery.  The  pictures  are  deposited  on  the  first  floor  of  a  splendid 
range  of  rooms  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  feeing  the  river. 

«.  The  H*t*l  da*  Invalid**  (in-va-ieed)  is  a  hospital  Intended  for  the  support  of  disabled 
oflcen  and  soldiers  who  have  been  in  active  service  upwards  of  thirty  years.  It  covers  a 
apace  of  nearly  seven  acres,  and  is  one  of  the  grandest  rational  institutions  of  Europe. 
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palace  of  Versailles,1  and  the  commencement  of  the  canal  of  Laaga* 
doc,1  attested  the  miracles  that  mere  economy  can  work  in  finance. 

6.  Arousing  himself  from  the  thraldom  of  lore  intrigues,  Louis 
now  began  to  awake  to  projects  of  ambition.  The  splendor  of  his 
court  dazzled  the  nobility :  his  personal  qualities  won  him  the  afiection 
of  his  people :  he  breathed  a  new  spirit  into  the  administration ;  and 
foreign  potentates,  like  the  proud  nobles  of  his  oourt,  seemed  to 
quail  before  his  power.  He  repudiated  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  ground  that  the  dower  which  he  was 
to  receive  with  his  wife  had  not  been  paid;  and  on  the  death  of  his 
father-in-law,  Philip  IY.  of  Spain,  by  which  event  the  crown  devolved 
upon  a  sickly  infant,  by  a  second  marriage,  he  laid  immediate  clam 
to  the  Spanish  Netherlands  in  right  of  his  wife, — alleging,  in  sm> 

•port  of  the  claim,  an  ancient  custom  of  the  province  of  Brabant/  by 
which  females  of  a  first  marriage  were  to  inherit  in  preference  to  sons 
of  a  second.  The  French  monarch,  after  securing  the  neutrality  of 
Austria,  poured  his  legions  over  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  with  great 
rapidity  reduced  most  of  the  fortresses  as  far  as  the  Scheldt  The 
captured  towns  were  immediately  fortified  by  the  celebrated  engineer 
Vauban,  and  garrisoned  by  the  best  tsjoops  of  France.    (1667-8.) 

7.  These  successes  encouraged  Louis  to  turn  his  arms  towards 
another  quarter;  and  Franche-Comte,  a  part  of  the  old  Bur' gundy, 
but  still  retained  by  the  Spaniards,  was  conquered  before  Spain  was 
aware  of  the  danger.  (Feb.  1668.)  The  Hollanders,  alarmed  at 
the  approach  of  the  French,  became  reconciled  to  Spain;  and  a 
Triple  Alliance  was  formed  between  Holland,  Sweden,  and  England, 
three  Protestant  powers,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  Catholk 

1.  V*r$aillt$  to  nine  miles  south-west  from  Paris.  The  palace  of  Versailles,  of  pfodhjiew 
alia  and  magnificence,  has  not  been  occupied  by  the  court  since  1780.  It  was  much  out  of  re 
pair,  when  Louis  Philippe  transformed  It  Into  what  may  be  called  a  national  museum,  Intended 
to  Illustrate  the  history  of  France,  and  to  exhibit  the  progress  of  the  country  In  arts,  arms,  sad 
etYilizallon.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

&  The  canal  of  Languedcc,  commencing  at  Cette,  fourteen  miles  south-west  of  MontpeUer, 
and  extending  to  Toulouse  on  the  Garonne,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  mflea, 
thus  connects  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Brabant,  first  erected  into  a  duchy  in  the  serenth  century,  Included  the  Dutch  pmvlnce  of 
North  Brabant,  and  the  Beigic  provinces  of  South  Brabant  and  Antwerp.  Having  passed,  by 
marriage,  into  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Bur' gundy,  it  afterwards  descended  to  Charles  V. 
In  the  seYenleenth  century  the  republic  of  Holland  took  possession  of  the  northern  part,  (now 
North  Brabant,)  which  was  thence  called  Dutch  Brabant,  while  the  remainder  was  known  at 
Austrian  Brabant.  Both  repeatedly  fen  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  but  In  1815  were  in- 
cluded In  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  Since  the  revolution  of  1830  North  Brabant  hat 
been  Included  in  Holland,  and  the  other  provinces,  or  Austrian  Brabant!  to  Belgium.  (Jalap 
No.  XV.) 
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Spun  against  Catholic  France.  Louis  reoeded  before  this  menacing 
league,  and  by  restoring  Franche-Comte,  which  he  knew  could  at  any 
time  easily  be  regained,  while  he  retained  most  of  his  Flemish  con- 
quests, concluded  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,1  (1668,)  which  mere- 
ly suspended  the  war  until  the  French  king  was  better  prepared  to 
carry  it  on  with  success. 

8.  The  great  object  of  Louis  was  now  revenge  against  Holland, 
the  originator  of  the  triple  alliance.  Knowing  the  profligate  habits 
of  Charles  II.,  he  purchased  with  ready  money  the  alliance  of 
England ;  he  also  bought  the  neutrality  of  Sweden,  and  the  neigh- 
boring princes  of  Germany,  while  in  the  meantime  he  created  a  navy 
of  a  hundred  vessels,  built  five  naval  arsenals,  and  increased  his  army 
to  a  hundred  thousand  men. 

9.  For  the  first  time  the  bayonet,  so  terrible  a  weapon  in  French 
hands,  was  affixed  to  the  end  of  the  musket;  and  the  hundred  thou- 
sand soldiers  who  composed  the  French  army,  armed  as  the  French 
were,  might  well  strike  terror  into  the  rulers  of  Holland,  who  could 
raise,  at  most,  an  army  of  only  thirty  thousand  men. 

10.  In  the  spring  of  1672  the  French  armies,  avoiding  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  passed  through  the  country  betwixt  the  Meuse  and  the 
Bhinej9  crossed  the  latter  river  in  June,  and  rapidly  advanced  to 
within  a  few  leagues  of  Amsterdam,'  when  the  Dutch,  by  opening  the 
dykes,  let  in  the  sea  and  saved  the  metropolis.  But  even  Amster- 
dam meditated  submission;  one  project  of  the  inhabitants  being  to 
embark,  like  the  Athenians,  on  board  their  fleet,  sail  for  their  East 
India  settlements,  and  abandon  their  country  to  the  modern  Xerxes 
who  had  come  to  destroy  their  liberties.  While  Amsterdam  was 
secure  for  the  present  behind  its  rampart  of  waters,  and  the  French 
armies  were  wintering  triumphantly  in  the  conquered  provinces,  the 
envoys  of  the  Butch  roused  Europe  against  the  ambition  of  Louis. 

L  Mrt+Okapeli*  (a-lah-shahpel')  to  an  old  and  well-built  city  of  the  Prussian  8tatea,  new 
the  eastern  confines  of  Belgiuni,  eighty  miles  east  of  Brussels.  It  waa  the mrorlte  residence 
of  Charlemagne,  and  for  tome  time  the  capital  of  his  empire.  Two  celebrated  treaties  hare 
been  concluded  In  this  city;  the  first,  May  9d,  1668,  between  France  and  Spain;  and  the 
aecond,  Oct  18th,  17*8,  between  the  different  powers  eiigaged  w  the  wars  of  the  Austrian  suc- 
cession. Here  also  was  held  the  celebrated  congress  of  the  alhed  powers  tn  1818.  (M*p  Ho. 
XVII.) 

t.  The  Memse  and  the  Rhine  ;— eee  M*p  No.  XV. 

a.  -tf«*<«i^««,alkmousniaritlinesndcoinmerdaldtyofHon 
Y.,  an  Inlet  or  arm  of  the  Zayder  Zee.  Being  situated  In  a  marsh,  Its  buildings  are  all  (bonded 
on  piles,  drlren  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  a  soil  consisting  of  alhxrlal  deposits,  peat,  clay,  and 
•and.  The  State-House,  a  magnificent  building  of  freestone,  Is  erected  on  a  fbundaUon  of 
thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-nine  plies.  Numerous  canals  dlTide  the  dty  into 
•boot  a  hundred  Islands.    (Jttep  No.  XV.) 
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Prince  William  of  Orange,  a  general  of  only  twenty-two  yean  of 
age,  being  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  Bepublic,  soon  succeeded  in  de> 
tacbing  England  from  the  unnatural  alliance  which  she  had  formed 
with  her  ancient  enemy :  Spain  and  Austria)  awaking  to  their  interests, 
propared  to  send  troops  to  aid  the  Dutch ;  and  by  1674  nearly  all 
Europe  was  leagued  against  the  French  monarch. 

1 1.  Louis  was  now  obliged  to  abandon  Holland ;  bat,  in  tho  Span- 
ish Netherlands,  his  great  generals,  Conde  and  Turenne,  turning 
upon  the  allied  armies,  for  a  while  kept  all  Europe  at  bay.  In  the 
following  year,  (1675,)  Turenne  was  killed  by  a  Gannon  ball  as  he 
was  about  to  enter  Germany ;  and  although  Louis  created  six  new 
marshals,  the  whole  were  not  equal  to  the  one  he  had  lost  Soon 
after,  Conde  retired,  disabled  by  age  and  infirmity ;  and  with  the 
loss  of  her  great  generals  the  valor  of  France,  on  the  land,  for  a 
while  slumbered.  But  at  this  time  there  appeared  a  seaman  of 
talent  and  heroism,  named  Duquesne,  who,  being  sent  to  succor 
Messina,  which  had  revolted  against  Spain,  defeated  the  fleet  of  De 
Ruyter  in  a  terrible  naval  battle  within  sight  of  Mount  jEtna.  The 
Dutch  admiral  himself  was  among  the  slain.  In  the  second  battle, 
in  1677,  Duquesne  almost  annihilated  the  Dutch*  fleet  Under  a 
grateful  monarch  this  man  might  have  become  high  admiral  of 
France ;  bnt  Lonis  was  growing  bigoted  with  his  years,  and  his  faith- 
ful servant  was  reproached  for  being  a  Protestant  "  When  I  fought 
for  your  majesty,"  replied  the  blunt  sailor,  "  I  never  thought  of 
what  might  be  your  religion."  His  son,  driven  into  exile  for  ad- 
hering to  the  reformed  faith,  carried  away  with  him  the  bones  of  hk 
father,  determined  not  to  leave  them  in  an  ungrateful  country. 

12.  In  the  meantime  conferences  took  place  at  Nimeguen:  the 
allies  wished  peace ;  and  France  and  Holland,  the  original  parties  in 
the  war,  were  equally  exhausted.  At  length,  in  August  1678,  the 
treaty  was  signed,  Louis  retaining  most  of  his  conquests  in  the  Spanish 
Netherlands, — all  French  Flanders  in  fact,  as  well  as  Franche-Oomte. 
Spain,  from  whom  these  possessions  were  obtained,  assented  to  the 
treaty ;  for  the  imbecile  monarch  of  that  country  knew  not  what 
towns  belonged  to  him,  nor  where  was  the  frontier  line  of  what  he 
still  retained  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  "Here  may  be  seen," 
says  Voltaire,  "  how  little  do  events  correspond  to  projects.  Hol- 
land, against  which  the  war  had  been  undertaken,  and  which  had 
nearly  perished,  lost  nothing,  nay,  even  gained  a  barrier ;  while  the 
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other  powers,  that  had  armed  to  defend  and  guarantee  her  indepen- 
dence, all  lost  something. w 

13.  The  years  which  followed  the  peace  of  Nimegnen  were  the 
most  prosperous  for  France ;  and  formed  the  zenith  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  All  Europe  had  been  armed  against  him,  and  success 
had  more  or  less  crowned  all  his  enterprises.  He  assumed  to  him- 
self the  title  of  Great ;  and  one  of  his  dukes  even  kept  a  burning 
lamp  before  the  statue  of  the  monarch,  as  before  an  altar ;  the  least 
insult  offered  by  foreign  courts  to  his  representatives,  or  neglect  of 
etiquette,  was  sure  to  bring  down  signal  vengeanoe.  In  the  years 
1682  and  1683  Algiers  was  bombarded,  then  a  new  mode  of  warfare : 
in  1684  Genoa  experienced  the  same  fate  because  it  refused  to  allow 
the  French  monarch  to  establish  a  depot  within  its  territory.  Even 
the  pope  was  humbled  before  the  "  Grand  MonVrch ;"  some  of  the 
German  princes  were  expelled  from  their  territories ;  and  in  time 
of  peace  French  maurauding  parties  devastated  the  Spanish  provinces. 
Louis  increased  his  navy  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  vessels ;  and 
toward  the  end  of  his  reign  his  armies  amounted  to  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men.  But  the  greatest  glories  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  were  those  connected  with  literature  and  the  arts.  Hen  of 
letters  now,  for  the  first  time,  began  to  exert  a  great  influence  on  the 
mind  of  the  French  nation ;  and  the  familiar  names  of  Moliere,  Ra- 
cine, Boileau,  La  Fontaine,  Bossnet,  Massillon,  and  F6nelon,  adorned 
the  age  of  Louis,  and  shed  on  the  land  the  brightness  of  their  fame. 
In  the  next  century  the  writings  of  these  men,  and  of  their  success- 
ors, determined  the  fete  of  the  great  monarchy  which  Louis  had  built 
up. 

14.  The  queen  of  France  being  dead,  towards  the  yea*  1685  Louin 
secretly  married  Madame  Scarron,  the  widow  of  the  celebrated 
comic  writer,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  title  of  Madame  Be  Main- 
tenon.  This  woman,  who  had  been  educated  a  Oalvinist,  and  had 
abjured  her  religion,  would  have  made  all  Protestants  do  the  same ; 
and  it  was  chiefly  through  her  influence,  and  that  of  the  royal  con- 
fessor La  Chaise,  that  the  king,  naturally  bigoted,  became  a  bitter 
persecutor  of  his  Protestant  subjects.  In  1685  he  revoked  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  which  had  given  toleranoe  to  all  religions,  forbade  all  ex- 
erase  of  the  Protestant  worship,  and  banished  from  the  kingdom! 
within  fifteen  days,  all  Protestant  ecclesiastics  who  would  not  recant. 
Afterwards  he  closed  the  ports  against  the  fugitives,  sent  to  the  gal- 
leys those  who  attempted  to  escape,  and  confiscated  their  property, 
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France  lost  by  these  cruel  measures  two  hundred  thousand— some 
say  five  hundred  thousand — of  her  best  subjects ;  and  the  bigotry 
of  Louis  gave  a  greater  blow  to  the  industry  and  wealth  of  his  king- 
dom than  the  unlimited  expenses  of  Jiis  pride  and  ambition. 

15.  The  cruelties  of  Louis  to  the  Protestants  roused  the  hearts 
of  the  Germans,  Dutch,  and  English,  against  him,  and  accelerated  a 
general  war.  In  1686  a  league  was  formed  at  Augsburg  by  all  tic 
German  princes  to  restrain  the  encroachments  of  Louis :  Holland 
joined  it, — Spain  also,  excited  by  jealousy  of  a  domineering  neighbor; 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Savoy,  were  afterwards  gained;  and  the 
revolution  of  1688,  by  which  William  of  Holland  ascended  the 
throne  of  England,  placed  the  latter  country  at  the  head  of  the 
confederacy.  But  Louis  was  not  daunted  by  the  power  of  the 
league :  anticipating  his  enemies,  he  was  first  in  the  field,  sending  u 
army  against  Germany  in  1688,  which  ravaged  the  Palatinate1  with 
fire  and  sword.  He  also  sent  an  army  into  Flanders,  one  into  Italy, 
and  a  third  to  check  the  Spaniards  in  Catalonia ;  while  at  the  same 
time  he  sent  a  fleet  and  an  army  to  Ireland,  to  aid  James  IL  in  re- 
covering the  throne  of  England. 

16.  After  the  first  campaign,  in  which  Louis  profited  little,  be 
gave  the  command  of  his  armies  to  new  generals  of  approved  talent, 
and  instantly  the  fortune  of  the  war  changed.  In  1690  Savoy  was 
overrun  by  the'  French  marshal  Catinat,  and  Flanders  by  marshal 
Luxembourg:  the  combined  squadrons  of  England  and  Holland 
were  defeated  by  the  French  admiral  Tourville,  off  Beachy  Head;1 
and  a  descent  was  made  on  the  coast  of  England.  In  1692  the  for- 
tress of  Namur*  was  taken  by  the  French,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  William  and  the  allies  to  relieve  it ;  but  during  the  progress  of  toe 
siege  the  French  were  defeated  in  a  terrible  naval  battle  off  Cape 
La  Hogue  ;*'  a  battle  that  decided  the  rate  of  the  Stuarts,  and  marks 
the  era  of  England's  dominion  over  the  seas. 

L  The  PalatinaU,  by  which  la  generally  understood  the  L***r  PafettMttjOr  Fitota** 
the  Rhine,  mi  a  country  of  Germany,  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  embracing  about  •!*»* 
bandied  square  miles,  and  bow  divided  among  Prussia,  Bararla,  Baden,  Heaw  DtnaaWtt 
Nassau,  fee  That  part  of  it  west  of  tbe  Rhine,  and  belonging  to  Italia,  to  ■M«H9d<'?* 
Palatinate."  rbe  Upper  Palatinate,  embracing  a  somewhat  larger  territory,  was  to  Sawn* 
and  bordered  on  Bohemia.    Amberg  was  its  capital.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  JtascAv  HmA  Is  a  bold  promontory  on  the  southern  coast  of  England,  efgnto*  ■*» 
south-west  from  Hastings.    {Map  So.  XVI.)  u_ 

3.  *a*wlsas1ronafr4bHlflea>  town  of  Belgium,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Sambre  and  U*+ 
thirty-flr©  mites  southeast  from  Brussels.    (.Ma?  No.  XV.) 

4  Cape  La  H«g%*  is  a  prominent  headland  of  France,  on  the  English  Ca«aaoI|  ***•• 
mOas  northwest  of  ca^rbonrg.    (JKajlfo.  Xfri.) 
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17.  The  campaign  of  1693  was  fortunate  for  the  French,  who 
gained  the  bloody  battle  of  Nerwinden1  over  king  William— defeated 
the  duke  of  Savoy  in  a  general  action  at  Marseilles — made  progress 
against  the  Spaniards  in  Catalonia — and  gained  some  advantages 
at  sea.  Bat  after  this  year  Louis  no  longer  visited  his  armies  in 
person ;  and  succeeding  campaigns  became  less  fruitful  of  important 
and  decisive  results.  France  had  been  exhausted  by  the  enormous 
exertions  of  her  monarch,  and  all  parties  were*anxious  to  terminate 
a  war  in  which  much  blood  had  been  shed,  much  treasure  expended, 
and  no  permanent  acquisitions  made.  Conferences  for  peace  com- 
menced in  1696 ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  1697  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  several  powers  assembled  at  Ryswick,"  a  small  town  in  Hol- 
land. In  the  treaty,  which  was  signed  in  September,  England  gained 
only  the  recognition  of  the  monarch  of  her  choice ;  while  the  French 
king's  renunciation  of  the  Spanish  succession,  which  had  been  one 
important  object  of  the  war,  was  not  even  mentioned.  Although 
in  the  treaty  Louis  appeared  to  make  concessions,  yet  he  kept  the 
new  frontier  that  he  had  chosen  in  Flanders,  whilst  the  possession  of 
Strasburg*  extended  the  French  limits  to  the  Rhine.  Louis  had 
baffled  the  most  powerful  European  league ;  and  although  the  com- 
merce of  the  kingdom  was  destroyed,  and  the  country  exhausted  of 
men  and  money,  while  a-dreadful  famine  was  ravaging  what  war  had 
spared,  yet  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  France  still  pre- 
served, over  surrounding  nations,  the  ascendency  that  Richelieu  had 
planned,  and  that  Louis  XIV.  had  proudly  won. 

IV.  Cotkmporary  History. — 1.  Besides  France,  England,  Ger- 
many, and  the  countries  connected  with  them  in  wars  and  alliances, 
the  strictly  universal  history  of  this  period  embraces  a  range  more 
extended  than  that  of  any  previous  century.  On  the  continent  the 
histories  of  the  leading  power*  become  more  and  more  intermingled 


J.  JvVariaeVa  is  •  anall  Tillage  of  Belgium,  about  thirty-three  miles  a 

%  JKsvtric*  ia  ft  small  town  in  the  west  of  Holland,  two  miles  south-east  from  Hague,  and 

skfcfraUe  waOtme*  from  Amsterdam.   The  peace  of  Ryswick  terminated  what  Is  known  in 

>  history  as  "King  William's  War,"— a  war  between  the  French  and  the  English 

i  colonies,  attended  with  numerous  inroads  of  the  Indians,  who  were  in  alliance  with 

fee  French.    (JNap  Ho.  3fV.) 

X  *tre«»inyls  an  ancient  fortified  city  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  former  pror- 
k*n»  ef  Alsace.  It  to  prineipaDy  noted  for  its  cathedral,  said  to  have  been  originally  founded 
by  OoTia,  in  804.  The  modern  building,  however,  was  began  4n  1013,  hot  not  finished  tin  the 
i  century.  Its  spire  reaches  to  toe  extraordinary  height  of  four  hnndred  and  sixty-six 
even  feet  higher  than  SL  PeteA  in  Rome,  and  about  Are  feet  higher  than  the 
tef  Cheops.  (Jtfep*  Bos,  XIII.  sad  XVH.) 
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the  Northern  States  are  seen  growing  in  importance,  and  beginning 
to  take  part  in  European  politice ;  while,  abroad,  ooloaies  are  planted, 
that  are  soon  to  assume  the  rank  of  independent  and  powerful  nation* 

2.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Befonnation  that  the  three  Scandi- 

navian States,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  came  into 

L  swsdjv,     contact  with  the  Southern  nations  of  Christendom,  ner 

AWD       until  the  commencement  of  the  "  Thirty  Years'  War," 

koewat.     ^  tho  ^^  pwt  rf  ^  8eTenteefith  omtory,  thai  they 

took  any  active  part  in  the  concerns  df  their  southern  neighbors, 
when,  under  the  oondnct  of  the  heroic  Gustavo*  Adolphue,  Sweden 
and  her  allies  warred  so  manfully  in  the  cause  of  religious  freedom 
Under  Gnstavus,  the  glory  and  power  of  Sweden  attained  their 
greatest  height ;  and  although  the  successes  of  the  Swedish  arms 
continued  under  Christina,  Charles  X.,  and'  Charles  XI.,  Swedish 
history  offers  little  further  that  is  interesting  to  the  general  student 
until  the  accession  of  Charles  XII.  in  1697,  the  extraordinary 
events  of  whose  career  belong  to  the  next  eentury. 

3.  The  history  of  Poland,  during  most  of  die  seventeenth  emv 

tury,  is  of  less  interest  to  the  general  reader  than  thai  of 
P0LA**  Sweden,  being  filled  with  accounts  of  unimportant  ale* 
mestio  contentions  among  the  nobility,  and  of  foreign  wars  wish 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  while  the  mass  of  the  people,  in  the 
lowest  state  of  degradation,  were  stores,  in  the  fullest  extent  of  tke 
term,  and  not  supposed  to  have  any  legal  existence.  The  giuntust 
of  the  monarchs  of  Poland  was  John  Sobieski,  elected  to  the  throne 
in  1674,  the  fame  of  whose  victories  over  the  Turks  threw  a  transient 
splendor  on  the  waning  destinies  of  his  ill-fated  country.  His  first 
great  achievement  was  the  victory  of  Kotsim,1  gained,  with  a  com- 
paratively small  force,  over  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  Mussulman, 
strongly  intrenched  on  the  banks  of  the  Dniester,  leaving  forty  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy  dead  in  the  precincts  of  the  camp.  (Nov.  1673.) 
All  Europe  was  electrified  with  this  extraordinary  triumph,  the  great- 
est that  had  been  won  for  three  oenturies  over  the  infidels. 

L  Other  victories  of  the  Polish  hero,  scarcely  leas  important,  are 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  Poland ;  but  what  has  immortalized  the 
name  of  John  Sobieski  is  the  deliverance  of  Vienna*  in  1683.    A. 


1.  Kttum  la  now  an  important  forties!  of  aovbVwestem  Resets,  eJtisitil  oa  ttv  right  has* 
of  the  Dniester,  la  the  proytnee  ot  BcmmMi.  The  Twke  stroatfHbrtUtod  tt  b  1718,  tat  a 
WM•uooe^v44ytakoJlbyttl•Jtw^uMlBl7^Q>17B^•]ldl78B.    (JTep  No.  XVO) 

3.  Wieiie,  the  capital  of  ttoAnitrtaii  empire,  to  oaib»toqtombaak4>ft 
hundred  and  thirty  mile*  south-east  from  Dedin,  aatf  eight  haalfed  «SHl 
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revolt  of  the  Hungarians  from  the  dominion  of  Austria,  and  an  aHi> 
anoe  formed  between  them  and  the  Turks,  had  brought  an  army  of 
nearly  three  hundred  thousand  men  against  the  Austrian  capital, 
which  was  defended  by  its  citizens,  and  a  garrison  of  little  more 
than  eleven  thousand  men.  After  an  active  siege  of  more  than  two 
months,  Vienna  was  reduoed  to  the  last  extremity.  In  the  mean* 
lime  the  Austrian  emperor,  who  had  left  his  capital  to  make  what 
defence  it  could  against  the  immense  hosts  of  Turks  that  poured 
down  upon  it,  had  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Polish  king ;  and  Sobieski 
was  not  long  in  making  his  appearance  at  the  head  of  a  small,  but 
resolute  army  of  eighteen  thousand  veterans.  The  combined  Polish 
and  Austrian  forces,  when  all  assembled,  amounted  to  only  seventy 
thousand  men,  whom  the  Turks  outnumbered  more  than  three  to 
one ;  but  Sobieski,  whose  name  alone  was  a  terror  to  the  infidels, 
was  at  once  the  Agamemnon  and  Achilles  of  the  Christian  host. 

5.  Sunday  the  12th  of  September,  1683,  was  the  important  day 
that  was  to  decide  whether  the  Turkish  crescent  or  the  cross,  was  to 
wave  on  the  turrets  of  Vienna.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
Sobieski  had  drawn  up  his  forces  in  the  plain  fronting  the  Mussul- 
man camp,  and  ordering  the  advance,  he  exclaimed  aloud,  "  Not  to 
ue,  O  Lord,  but  to  thee  be  the  glory."  Whole  bands  of  Tartar 
troops  broke  and  fled  when  they  heard  the  name  of  the  Polish  hero 
repeated  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  Ottoman  lines.  At  the 
same  moment  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  added  to  the  consternation  of 
the  superstitious  Moslems,  who  beheld  with  dread  the  crescent 
waning  in  the  heavens.  With  a  furious  charge  the  Polish  infantry 
seised  an  eminence  that  commanded  the  grand  Visier's  position, 
when  Kara  Mustapha,  taken  by  surprise  at  this  unexpected  attack, 
fell  at  once  from  the  heights  of  confidence  to  the  depths  of  despair. 
Charge  upon  charge  was  rapidly  hurled  upon  the  already  wavering 
Moslems,  whose  rout  soon  became  general.  In  vain  the  vizier  tried 
to  rally  the  broken  hosts.    "  Can  you  not  aid  me  1"  said  he  to  the 


Constantinople.  Population  about  three  hundred  and  seventy  thoaeend.  In  Roman  history 
Vienna  la  known  aa  Fnulefcnw,  (aee  Map  No.  VIII,)  and  la  remarkable  aa  being  the  place 
where  Marcoa  Anrellna  died.  After  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  margraves  or  dnkee  held  Vienna 
till  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  aoon  after  which  it  came  into  the  pom—Ion  of  the 
bonce  of  Hapabnrg.  In  1484  it  waa  taken  by  the  Hungarians  wboae  king,  Matthias,  made  it 
the  eeei  of  hia  court-  Stace  the  time  of  m***»»»i«"  it  baa  been  the  usual  residence  of  the 
arch-dukes  of  Austria,  and  the  emperors  of  Germany.  About  two  miles  from  the  city  la 
Bchonbrann,  the  favorite  summer  residence  of  the  emperor.  It  was  twice  occupied  by  Napo- 
lcon:the  treaty  of  Scbonbrunn  waa  signed  in  it  in  i8Q6»  and  here  the  duke  of  Bdcaetadt,  aon 
e€  Napoleon,  dkd  in  1632.    ( Map  No.  TCVII.) 
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chain  of  the  Tartars,  who  passed  him  among  the  fugitives.  "  I  hot 
the  king  of  Poland/9  was  the  reply ;  "  and  I  tell  yon,  that  with  such 
an  enemy  we  have  no  safety  but  in  flight  Look  at  the  aky ;  see  if 
God  is  not  against  U3." 

6.  So  sadden  and  general  was  the  panic  among  the  Turks,  that  at 
six  o'clock  Sobieski_entered  the  camp  where  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  tents  were  still  found  standing ;  the  innumerable  multitude 
of  the  Orientals  had  disappeared ;  but  their  spoils,  their  horses, 
their  camels,  their  splendor,  loaded  the  ground.  The  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity— of  civilization — had  prevailed;  the  wave  of  Mussulman 
power  had  retired;  never  to  return.  But  Sobieski  received  little 
thanks  from  a  jealous  monarch  for  rescuing  him  and  his  country 
from  irretrievable  ruin ;  and  Poland — unhappy  Poland !  had  saved 
a  serpent  from  death,  which  afterward  turned  and  stung  her  for  the 
kindness.  Sobieski  died  in  1696,  in  the  midst  of  the  ruin  that  was 
fast  overwhelming  his  country  through  the  dissensions  and  clamora 
of  a  turbulent  nobility,  and  just  in  time  to  save  his  withered  laurels 
from  being  torn  from  his  brow  by  the  rude  hand  of  rebellion.  With 
him  the  greatness  of  his  native  land  may  be  said  to  have  ended. 

7.  Russia,  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 

immersed  in  extreme  ignorance  and  barbarism ;  and  al- 
though a  glimmering  of  light  dawned  upon  her  daring 
the  reign  of  Alexis,  who  died  in  1677,  yet  the  great  epoch  in  the 
history  of  Russia  is  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  wfcose  genius  first 
opened  to  its  people  the  advantages  of  civilisation.  In  1689,  this 
prinoe^then  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  became  sole  monarch  of 
Russia.  The  vigorous  development  of  his  mind  was  a  subject  of 
universal  wonder  and  admiration.  Full  of  energy  and  activity,  he 
found  nothing  too  arduous  to  be  attempted,  and  he  commenced  at 
once  the  vast  project  of  changing  the  whole  system  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  of  reforming  the  manners  of  the  people.  His  first  exer- 
tions were  directed  to  the  remodelling  and  disciplining  of  the  army, 
and  the  improvement  of  his  resources ;  and  from  the  model  of  a  small 
yacht  on  the  river  which  runs  through  Moscow,  he  constructed  the 
first  Russian  navy.  In  1694  he  took  from  the  Turks  the  advan- 
tageous port  of  Azof,1  which  opened  to  his  subjects  the  commerce  of 

1.  The  #m  o/Jlutfi  the  Paint  MmotU  of  the  ancients,  commnnleatee  by  the  narrow  •«»* 
Yenlcale,  (an.  dmmcrisn  BotponuJ  with  the  north-western  angle  of  the  Black  Ses.  ™t 
port  of  Azof  is  at  the  mrath  of  the  Don,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  «f  *•  m  °*  *Jr 
Tbe  town,  anciently  calted  Tmais,  mm%  in  the  middle  ages,  7Wonoe»  had  aa  extoeilnW* 
but  is  now  last  felling  into  decay. 
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the  Blade  Sea.  This  acquisition  enlarged  his  views,  and  he  com- 
menced a  system  of  internal  improvements,  which  had  for  its  ob- 
•ject,  by  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Dwina,'  the  Volga,*  and  the 
Don,  to  open  a  water  communication  between  the  Baltic,  Black,  and 
Caspian  Seaa.  A  few  years  later  he  laid,  near  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  the  foundations  of  St.  Petersburg,*  a  city  which  he 
designed  to  be  the  emporium  of  Northern  commerce  and  the  capital 
of  his  dominions. 

8.  Being  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  natives  of  Western 
Europe  over  his  own  barbarous  subjects,  in  1697  he  sent  out  to  Italy* 
Holland,  and  Germany,  two  or  three  hundred  young  men,  to  learn 
the  arts  of  those  countries,  particularly  ship-building  and  navigation; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  himself  left  his  dominions,  as  a  private 
individual,  to  procure  knowledge  by  his  own  observation  and  experi- 
ence. He  visited  Amsterdam,  where  he  entered  himself  as  a  com- 
mon carpenter  in  one  of  the  principal  dockyards,  laboring  and  liv- 
ing like  the  other  workmen,  and  demanding  the  same  pay ;  he  also 
went  to  England,  where  he  examined  the  principal  naval  arsenals ;  and 
after  a  year's  absence  returned  home,  greatly  improved  in  mechanical 
science,  and  accompanied  by  numerous  artisans  whom  he  had  engaged 
to  aid  him  in  the  great  design  of  instructing  his  subjects  in  the  arts 
of  more  civilized  nations.  The  chief  political  acts  of  the  reign  of 
this  truly  great  man  belong  to  the  history  of  the  next  century. 

9.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Tier  key,  during  the  reign  of  Solyman 
the  Magnificent,  the  ootemporary  of  the  emperor  Charles 

V.,  had  become  the  most  powerful  empire  in  the  world, 
reaching  from  the  confines  of  Austria  on  the  west,  to  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  on  the  east,  and  extending  over  Egypt  on  the 
south.  Other  able  princes,  who  succeeded  Solyman,  with  Mussul- 
man pride  held  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  scorn,  and  the  Ottoman 
anas  continued  to  maintain  their  ascendency  over  those  of  Christen- 
dom until  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when,  in  1683, 
the  famous  Sobieaki,  king  of  Poland,  totally  defeated  the  army  em- 

L  The  Dvina  here  mentioned  rise*  near  the  sources  of  the  Volga,  and  empties  Into  the  Golf 
©f  Riga,  In  the  Baltic,  nine  mites  below  Riga.  Another  rlrer  of  the  same  name  tails  Into  the 
While  Boa,  tbirt^flre  miles  below  Archangel. 

&  The  VolgtyOT  *Wf«,  the  lafgeat  rlrer  of  Europe,  baa  its  sources  In  central  Russia,  and 
fts  mouth  In  the  Caspian  See.  It  la  the  great  artery  of  Russia,  and  the  grand  route  of  the  fn- 
^anaitnme  of  that  empire;  bat  It  Is  said  that  Its  waters  are  decreasing  In  depth,  and  thai 
aamthsns  n  sin  lim  nmliic  iicitlmin  nTrnlinTrt '-  " 'IT*1— 

a.  8t.  Petersburg,  the  modem  capital  of  Russia,  and  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  cltiea  of 
Envopa,  la  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  rlrer  Nera,  at  It*  entrance  Into  the  Grlf  cf  Finland. 
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ployed  in  the  siege  of  Vienna.  Thia  event  marks  the  era  of  Ae 
decline  of  the  Ottoman  power.  A  powerful  league  formed  between 
Austria,  Bussia,  Poland,  and  Venice,  followed  upon  the  defeat  of 
the  Ottoman  forces  at  Vienna,  and  in  1687  the  Turks  were  finally 
driven  out  of  Hungary,  and  dispossessed  of  the  greater  portion  of 
Southern  Greece.  In  1697,  while  this  war  continued,  they  sustained 
a  total  defeat  by  the  famous  Prince  Eugene,  in  the  battle  of  Zanta,1 
in  which  they  lost  thirty  thousand  men.  The  treaty  of  CaTlowit^, 
in  1699,  completed  the  humiliation  of  the  Porte  ;•  TrMwyliwuV 
Belavonia,*  and  Hungary,  being  preserved  to  the  emperor  of  Austria; 
Podolia,'  with  other  portions  of  the  Ukraine,'  remaining  m  the  pos- 
session of  Poland,  while  Russia  retained  her  conquests  on. the  Bh* 
Sea.     Morea,  or  Southern  Greece,  was  ceded  to  Venice. 

10.  The  political  history  of  Italy,  during  the  seventeenth  centoy, 
is  of  trifling  importance,  but  the  social  condition  of  to 

t.  halt.  people  merite  a  passing  notice.  The  Reformation  bad 
destroyed  the  political  influence  of  the  pope,  who  was  reduced  to  the 
rank  of  a  petty  sovereign  over  the  small  territory  embraced  in  to 
tt  States  of  the  Church ;"  while  Spain,  mistress  of  the  fairest  prov- 
inces of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  of  its  two  large  and  beastiW 
islands,  inflicted  upon  the  country  numerous  evils  which  made  the 
people  at  once  poor  and  miserable.  The  effects  of  Spanish  rule  aw 
faithfully  characterised  by  a  Milanese  writer,  who  forcibly  depicti 
the  wretchedness  of  the  fertile  and  once  populous  valley  of  Lorn- 
bardy.  "  The  Spaniards,"  he  remarks, "  possessed  central  Lombardy 
for  a  hundred  and  seventy-two  years.     They  found  in  its  chief  eftf 

1.  Z«U«  ia»«maU  town  of  8ouUiemHungai7,  onto 

ube,  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  south-east  from  Vienna.  (In  history  the  name  of  tab  town 
ta  variously  i^edZenusZentha,Zeu^  and  Zeuthe.)    < Map  No.  XVII.) 

2.  Cfcrfesntzlsatownof  Austrian  Belavonia,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Dana****1* 
fifty  miles  south  of  Zenta.    (Map  No.  XVII.)  __ 

3.  Transplxmnia  la  the  most  eastern  province  of  the  Austrian  empire,  lying  east  of  Hb**J 
and  north  of  the  Turkish  province  of  WaUaebla.,  It  Is  divided  principally  among  laf*** 
ttnct  races,— the  Magyar, the  Sxekler  or  Slcuii,  and  the  Saxon.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

4.  SdmvanuL,  a  province  of  the  Austrian  empire,  usually  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  &■> 
gary,  has  Hungary  on  the  north,  and  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Sarvta  oa  Ike  "■» 
(Jfa»No.XVIL) 

5.  PoMm,  now  a  province  of  southwestern  Russia,  lies  along  the  eastern  taafctf'* 
Dniester.    It  was  long  governed  by  its  own  princes;  tat,  in  1MB,  It  was  mated  to  **■*• 
■»  belonged  to  Rnsslsatnoe  1793.    ( Map  No.  XVII.) 

6.  The  Urkaine,  (a  word  signifying  «* the  frontier?)  was  an  extensive  country  in  tj**T* 
eastern  part  of  Russian  Poland,  now  forming  the  Russian  pravinees  of  Podotta,  KhWi  €*•**"> 
and  Poltava.    Kiev,  on  the  Dnieper,  waa  the  chief  town.    (Map  No.  JCVIL)  t 

a.  Porta— Che  Ottoman  court,  so  called  from  the  gate  of  the  sultan's*  palace  whan  j**** 
administered;  as  the  Sublime  Porto.    L.  porta,  FT.  porta,  "a  door  org**." 
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three  htm  died  thousand  soul* :  they  loft  in  it  scarcely  a  third  of  that 
number.  They  found  in  it  seventy  woollen  manufactories :  they  left 
m  it  no  more  than  five.  They  found  agriculture  skilful  and  flour- 
iehing :  before  the  province  was  wrested  from  them  they  had  passed 
laws  which  made  emigration  a  capital  crime."  The  Spanish  gov- 
ernors of  the  provinces  looked  upon  the  conquered  countries  as  es- 
tates calculated  to  fill  their  own  and  the  royal  ooners ;  and  not  only 
was  the  nation  drained  of  its  treasure,  but  of  its  blood  also.  The 
flower  of  the  people,  draughted  by  thousands  into  the  Spanish 
armies,  perished  in  the  wars  of  France,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands. 

11.  But  numerous  as  were  the  eyils  which  flowed  from  the  admin- 
istrative oppression  of  the  Spaniards,  they  were  light  when  compared 
with  *he  fearful  corruption  in  morals  that  pervaded  the  whole  system 
of  society.  An  insidious  licentiousness,  under  the  garb  of  gallantry, 
had  been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  while  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
kindled  into  frensy  by  Caetilian  fancies  about  knightly  honor,  but  no 
longer  ennobled  by  personal  oourage,  or  manly  self-respect,  made 
Italy,  for  many  generations,  infamous  as  the  scene  of  poisonings  and 
assassinations.  Bisings  and  revolutions  of  the  people  were  frequent ; 
during  nearly  the  whole  period  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  coasts 
were  continually  infested  by  Turkish  and  Algerine  corsairs;  the 
fields  were  ravaged ;  houses,  Tillages,  and  whole  towns  were  burned ; 
and  thousands  were  carried  away  into  slavery ;  while,  in  the  interior, 
robbers  were  scarcely  less  destructive,  large  troops  of  whom  plun- 
dered, or  exacted  ransoms,  and  more  than  once  resisted  successfully 
battalions  of  regular  soldiers.  Such  is  the  mournful  picture  pre- 
sented by  Italy,  the  land  of  Roman  greatness  and  renown,  during 
the  seventeenth  century. 

12.  The  principal  events,  to  which  we  have  not  already  al- 
luded, that  mark  the  history  of  the  Spanish  penin-        ^ 
aula  during  the  seventeenth  century,  are  the  expulsion     Spanish 
of  the  Moors,  the  revolt  of  Portugal,  and  the  ac-   PBNIN*raA« 
knowledgment  of  the  independence  of   Holland.     Twice  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  Moors,  or  Moriscos,  had  risen  against 
their  Christian  masters ;   they  had  been  dispersed,  from  Granada, 
among  the  other  Spanish  provinces,  and  compelled,  against  their 
will,  to  receive  Christian  baptism.     Tranquillity  could  scarcely 
be  hoped  from  so  arbitrary  a  measure ;  and  the  Moriscos,  thirsting 
for  revenge,  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the  African  princes, 
whom  they  urged  to  invade  the  peninsula,  promising  to  rise  on  the 
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first  signal  This  circumstance  becoming  known,  the  expulsion  of  the 
whole  body  was  decreed,  and  the  cruel  mandate  was  curried  into 
execution,  although  not  without  open  resistance  in  several  of  the 
provinces.  (1610.)  In  all,  no  fewer  than  six  hundred  thousand  of 
the  most  ingenious  and  industrious  portion  of  the  community  were 
forcibly  driven  from  their  homes,  while  large  numbers*  by  making  a 
profession  of  Christianity,  were  permitted  to  remain.  This  was  a 
blow  no  less  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  Spam,  than  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes  was  to  a  sister  kingdom. 

13.  Portugal  had  been  united  to  Spain  in  1580,  partly  by  eon- 
quest,  and  partly  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  a  portion  of  its 
nobility ;  but  the  union  failed  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  the 
former  country.  Finding  themselves  ground  to  the  dust  by  intoler- 
able taxes  and  forced  loans,  their  complaints  disregarded,  their  per- 
sons insulted,  and  their  prosperity  at  an  end,  in  1640  they  organized  a 
general  revolt,  and  the  sway  of  Spain  oyer  Portugal  was  forever  broken, 
by  the  election,  to  the  throne,  of  the  duke  of  Bragansa,'  with  the  title 
of  John  IV.  To  complete  the  humiliation  of  Spain,  eight  years  later, 
in  the  treaty  of  Minister^  she  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
dependence of  Holland,  alter  having  maintained  against  her  a  warfare 
of  eighty  years'  duration,  only  interrupted  by  a  brief  truce  of  twelve 
years  from  1609  to  1621 ;  and  even  during  this  period,  hostilities 
did  not  cease  in  the  Indies.  The  disasters  that  were  befalling  Bo- 
man  Catholic  Spain  were  fast  overwhelming  that  proud  monarchy 
with  disgrace  and  ruin,  while  the  new  Republic  of  Holland  was 
taking  its  place,  as  a  free  and  independent  State,  among  the  Dost 
powerful  nations  of  Europe.     The  treaty  of  Westphalia,  signed  the 

m  same  year,  1648,  secured  to  Holland  internal  tranquillity,  by  recon- 
ciling the.  conflicting  interests  of  her  own  people,  and  guaranteeing 
the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,— one  of  the  noble  aim 
and  results  of  Christian  civilization. 

14.  The  history  of  the  Asiatic  nations  in  the  seventeenth  eentary, 
m        merits  but  little  notice.     During  this  period  a  series  °* 

asiatio     imbecile  tyrants  ruled  over  Persia.     Their  reigna  ware 
HATI0K8.     genera]iy  peaceful,  but  the  higher  classes  were  enervated 

I.  Braru*ia  to  a  town  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Portugal,  la  Ittt  it  »*«*** 
Into  a  duchy,  and  In  1640,  John,  eighth  duke  of  Bragansa,  aaoendetl  the  Porta*™*0  "***} 
under  the  title  of  John  IV.  Ills  descendant*  continue  to  enjoy  the  crown  of  ******* 
have  also  acquired  that  of  Brazil.  The  town  and  surrounding  dletrlot  of  Bfaf*n»  •u*b*c* 
to  the  king  ofPortugal  aa  the  duke  of  Braganza.    {Map  No.  XIIL)  f^ 

8.  Munsur,  a  town  of  Westphalia,  is  ninety-ore  miles  north-east  from  AU-to^N*1*  !J| 
treaty  of  MostterwMapsjtof  Oat  of  Westphalia,  flee  We  inhelle,  p.  JOfc  (JK9*°-ZW 
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ty  luxury,  and  the  martial  spirit  of  the  people  suffered  so  much 
from  inaction,  that  early  in  the  following  century  the  Affghnrtff>  a 
warlike  people  on  the  confines  of  India,  invaded  the  kingdom,  and 
placed  the  royal  diadem  on  the  head  of  their  chief  Mahmoud.  In 
1644  an  important  revolution  was  terminated  in  China,  by  which  the 
Manchoos,  a  race  sprung  from  the  expelled  Mongols  and  the  eastern 
Tartars,  established  themselves  firmly  in  the  empire,  after  a  war  of 
twenty-seven  years'  duration.  Happily  for  the  country,  Shunchy, 
the  first  emperor  of  the  Manchoo-Tartar  dynasty,  showed  himself  a 
generous  and  enlightened  monarch;  and  his  son  and  successor 
Kang-hy,  who  had  the  singular  fortune  to  reign  sixty  years,  was  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  sovereigns  that  ever  ruled  the  country, — the 
Chinese  historians  ascribing  to  him  almost  every  virtue  that  can 
adorn  a  throne. 

15.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  great  Mogul 
empire  of  Asia,  having  northern  Hindostan  for  the  seat  of  its  central 
power,  and  the  Persian  dominions  for  its  western  limits,  gradually 
declined  in  greatness  until,  in  1659,  the  famous  Aurungzebe  succeed- 
ed to  the  throne,  by  the  imprisonment  of  his  father.  Under  this 
prince,  who  ruled  with  the  most  tyrannical  cruelty,  establishing  Mo- 
hammedanism throughout  his  dominions  by  a  rigorous  persecution 
of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  destruction  of  their  temples,  the  Mogul  em- 
pire  was  extended  and  consolidated;  but  on  his  death,  in  1707,  it 
experienced  a  rapid  decline,  and  was  soon  broken  into  fragments. 

16.  The  seventeenth  century  marks  the  era  of  the  establishment 
of  the  principal  Dutch,  Spanish,  French,  and  English   yUL  couy 
oolonies  in  the  New  World,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  nial  kstab- 
and  Africa.     Near  the  close  of  the  preceding  century  the  Llsmi,t3rr8' 
Patch  had  founded  the  colony  of  Surinam1  in  South  America,  and 
m  1607  they  gained  a  footing  in  the  East  Indies  by  capturing,  from 
the  Portuguese,  the  Moluccas9  or  Spice  Islands,  which  they  continued 
to  hold  against  all  competitors.     A  few  years  later  they  founded 
New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York    In  1619  they  founded  Batavia, 

1.  Smrtntm,  or  Dutch  Guiana,  is  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  8outh  America,  having  French 
Guiana  on  the  east!  and  English  Guiana  on  the  west. 

ft.  The  JsTofacea*,  of  which  Amboyna  Is  the  principal,  are  a  cluster  of  small  islands  north 
sjs*  Australia  or  New  Holland,  and  between  Celebes  and  New  Guinea.  They  are  distinguished 
chiefly  lor  the  proportion  of  spices,  particularly  nutmegs  and  cloves.  When  in  1511  the  Por« 
Uijuiueu  discovered  these  islands,  the  Arabians  were  already  settled  there.  The  Portuguese  bad 
almost  the  entire  monopoly  of  the  spice  trade  till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  Dutch  took  he  islands  from  them.  Since  1706  the  Moluccas  have  been  twice  coo* 
ejs»sn4byta»ttsflls^b»*bytt»p«»^ 
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in  the  island  of  Java ; — about  the  same  time  they  arrested  the  Jap- 
anese trade  from  the  Portuguese.  In  1650  they  seized  and  colonized 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  had  previously  been  claimed  by  the 
English,  and  six  years  later  they  expelled  the  Portuguese  from  the 
island  of  Ceylon.1  The  Dutch  adopted,  in  their  colonial  regulations, 
a  more  exclusive  system  of  policy  than  other  nations ;  and  this,  to- 
gether with  their  harsh  treatment  of  the  natives,  was  the  principal 
cause  of  the  final  ruin  of  their  empire  in  the  Indies. 

17.  The  numerous  colonies  founded  by  Spain  in  the  New  World 
during  the  previous  century  had  now  become  consolidated  into  one 
vast  empire,  embracing  most  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  to* 
gether  with  the  extensive  realms  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  over  which 
the  Spanish  monarch  ruled  with  the  most  absolute  despotism.  The 
immense  wealth  derived  from  these  possessions  excited  the  edvy  and 
cupidity  of  all  Europe ;  and  frequently,  during  the  wars  of  the  ser- 
enteenth  century,  the  Spanish  fleets,  laden  with  the  gold  and  silver 
of  the  New  World,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  French,  or 
English  cruisers ;  while  bands  of  pirates,  or  Buccaneers,  who  had 
their  coverts  among  the  small  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  often 
plundered  the  coasts,  and  roamed  at  will,  the  terror  of  the  Spanish 


18.  The  materials  for  a  history  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the 
New  World,  during  nearly  three  centuries,  are  exceedingly  meagre 
and  uninteresting,  treating  of  little  but  the  same  unvarying  rule  of 
arbitrary  and  avaricious  viceroys  or  governors,  of  commercial  re- 
strictions the  most  odious  and  oppressive,  and  of  the  miseries  of  an 
aboriginal  population,  the.most  abject  that  could  possibly  be  conceived. 

19.  The  French  colonization,  in  the  New  World,  during  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  embraces  only  the  founding  of  Quebec,  and  a  few 
other  feeble  settlements  in  the  Canadas ;  and,  at  the  very  close  of 
the  century,  the  landing  of  two  hundred  emigrants,  and  the  erection 
of  a  rude  fort,  in  Lower  Louisiana.  Nor  was  anything  Xmportan 
accomplished  by  the  French,  during  this  period,  in  the  newly  discov- 
ered regions  of  the  Old  World.  About  the  middle  of  the  centurj 
they  attempted  to  make  Madagascar*  one  of  their  colonies,  a  scheme 

1.  Ceylon  to  a  large  Wand  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Hi* 
doaian.  Tbe  cinnamon  tree,  which  was  found  only  in  Ceylon  and  OochhvChlna,  U  lt»  *°* 
valuable  production.  Extensive  ruin*  of  cities,  canals,  aqueducts,  bridge*,  templet,  fcc,*** 
that  Ceylon  waa,  at  a  remote  period,  a  rich,  populous,  and  comparatively  clYilixed  wwjg 
After  Holland  had  been  erected  into  the  Batartan  republic  in  1795,  the  JEngUah  tookponr"1"* 
of  Ceylon,  and  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1808,  it  was  formally  ceded  to  them. 

t.  Mmd^oMtar  la  a  large  island  off  the  eastern  coast  of  South  Africa,  from  *«**  u  to 
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mbkh  proved  futile  on  account  of  the  extreme  unhesithiness  of  tits 
UancL  In  1672  tlie  French  purchased  the  town  of  Pondioherrj,1 
in  Hindosfcaa,  from  its  native  sovereign,  and  established  there  a 
colony  with  every  reasonable  prospect  of  success ;  but  the  place  was 
several  times  taken  from  them  by  the  Dutch  and  the  English,  until, 
finally,  it  was  restored  at  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1815,  and  is  now  the 
principal  French  settlement  on  the  Asiatic  continent. 

20.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  English  began  to 
lorn  their  attention  to  the  commerce  of  the  East  Indies ;  and  in  the  year 
1600  a  company  of  London  merchants,  known  as  the  London  East  India 
Company,  obtained  a  charter  from  queen  Elisabeth,  giving  to  them  the 
exclusive  right  of  trading  with  those  distant  countries.  During  the 
seventeenth  century  the  London  company  made  little  progress  in  ef- 
fecting settlements  in  the  Indies ;  and  at  the  dose  of  that  period,  a 
email  part  of  the  island  of  Java,*  Fort  St  George  at  Madras,*  the 
Island  of  Bombay,4  and  Fort  William  erected  at  Calcutta1  in  1699, 

rated  by  Mozambique  Channel.  Boon  altar  the  peace  of  1815  the  French  formed  several  small 
eoloules  on  the  eastern  co«4  of  the  island;  and  from  1818  to  1885  the  Ei^llAhmlssiojttules  had 
•mm  ttttcoM  in  converting  too  native*;  bat  since  toe  Utter  period  the  missionaries  hare  been 
forbidden  to  approach  the  island,  and  Madagascar  may  now  be  reckoned  among  the  barbarous 
eowitrtca  of  eastern  Africa. 

1.  PrnmdUkmrf  ia  a  town  of  Hlndostan,  on  the  southeastern  coast,  eighty  miles  south-west 
from  Madras.  Population  about  fifty-five  thousand.  The  French  possessions  in  India,  com- 
prising Pondlcherry,  Chandornagore,  Karlcal  In  the  Oainatip,  Mabe  in  Mallbar,  and  Vanaon  m 
Orwm,  with  the  territory  attached  to  each,  bare  a  total  population  of  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  thousand,  of  whom  one  thousand  are  whites. 

J.  Jcm  Is  a  large  island  of  the  Astatic  archipelago,  south  of  Borneo,  belonging  principally  to 
nee  Dutch,  and  the  conies,  as  well  as  the  most  valuable,  of  their  possessions  in  the  East  Area, 
•  Utile  less  than  that  of  the  Slate  of  New  York.  Population  between  five  and  six  millions, 
the  Portuguese  reached  Java  in  1511,  and  the  Patch  in  1505.  The  latter  founded  Batavta  In 
MIS.  In  1811  Jar  a  was  taken  by  a  British  mrce,  and  held  till  1816,  when,  in  pursuance  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch. 

X  Madras  is  a  large  city  on  the  south  eastern  coast  of  Hlndostan,  eight  hundred  and  seventy 
nrtea  south- west  from  Calcutta.  Population  upwards  of  four  hundred  thousand.  Madras  ia 
badly  situated,  has  no  harbor,  and  is  almost  wholly  unapproachable  by  sea.  It  was  the  first 
acquisition  made  in  India  by  the  British,  who  obtained  it  by  grant  from  the  rajah  of  Bijnogur, 
|»  1630,  with  permission  to  erect  a  tort  there.  The  fort  was  besieged  in  1708  by  one  of  Aurung- 
nobo's  goasmto ;  and  In  1744  by  the  French,  to  whom  it  surrendered  alter  a  bombardment  or 
three  days.  It  was  restored  to  the  English  at  the  peace  of  AlxJa-Oiapelle,  and  successfully  su> 
talned  a  memorable  siege  by  the  French  under  Lally  in  1758-8 ;  since  which  It  has  experienced  no 
hoetHe  attack.  Madras  Is  the  capital  of  the  British  presidency  of  the  same  name,  which  embraces 
the  whole  of  South  Hlndostan,  extending  about  five  hundred  miles  north  from  Gape  Cpmorin. 

4.  Bimhaf  is  built  on  an  Island  of  the  same  name,  on  the  western  coast  of  Hlndostan,  ten 
kindred  and  fifty  miles  south-west  from  Calcutta.  Population  abcut  two  hundred  and  forty 
atoosand.  In  1538  Bombay  was  obtained  by  the  Portuguese  from  a  Hindoo  chief:  by  them  n\ 
van  ceded  to  Charles  II,  tat  1SSI,  aa  part  of  queen  Catherine's  dowry;  and  In  1868  It  waa 
linnsaaieil.  bj  ilin  hiiaj.  tn  Inn  Fast  li"*1i  * — l — Ti  ~*  "*  annual  rent  of  ten  pounds  sterling 
s)n«  ««w  h  waMid  tn  the  company  a  revenue  of  three  thousand  pound*  a  year.  Bombay  la 
tb»enpindefthei>realdcncyofUH>ssmei»ame. 

8,  Os/~m,  the  capital  of  the  Billies  iisainirnsin  the  East,  k  sttnated  cm  the  eastsrn  ante 
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the  whole  inhabited  by  inly  a  few  hundred  Europeans,  formed  the 
extent  of  their  East  India  possessions.  Such  was  the  feeble  be- 
ginning, and  slow  progress,  of  an  association  of  merchants  that "  now 
roles  over  an  empire  containing  a  hundred  millions  of  subjects,  raises 
a  tribute  of  more  than  three  millions  annually,  possesses  an  army 
of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  men,  has  prinoes  for  its  servants, 
and  emperors  pensioners  on  its  bounty." 

21.  The  first  successful  attempt  at  American  colonization  by  the 
English  was  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  in  the  year 
1607.  This  was  followed  by  the  settlement  of  Plymouth  in  New 
England,  in  1620,  by  a  band  of  Puritans,  who  had  resolved  to  seek, 
in  the  wilderness  of  America,  that  freedom  of  worship  which  their 
native  country  denied  them.  During  the  same*  century  the  English 
formed  settlements  in  all  the  Atlantic  States  from  Maine  to  Georgia, 
the  latter  only  excepted,  which  was  not  colonised  until  the  year 
1733 ;  the  Butch,  who  had  settled  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York, 
were  conquered  by  the  English  in  1644 ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Swedes,  who  had  settled  Delaware,  and  had  subsequently  been  re- 
duced by  the  Dutch,  shared  the  fate  of  their  masters.  The  history 
of  the  British  American  colonies,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  is 
marked  no  less  by  the  struggles  of  the  colonists  against  the  natural 
difficulties  of  their  situation,  and  by  the  Indian  wars  in  which  they 
were  often  involved,  than  by  their  noble  resistance  to  the  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  rule  of  the  mother  country.  The  early  colonists, 
those  of  New  England  especially,  had  left  their  homes  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  seek,  in  the  wilds  of  America,  an  asylum 
where  they  might  enjoy  unmolested  their  religious  faith  and  worship; 
and  they  brought  with  them  to  the  land  of  their  adoption,  that  spirit 
of  independence,  and  those  principles  of  freedom,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  American  liberty. 

22.  The  early  history  of  these  colonies  is  full  of  instruction  to  all, — 
in  its  lessons  of  patient  endurance,  and  unyielding  perseverance,  ex* 
alted  heroism,  individual  piety,  and  public  virtue ;  but  to  American 
citizens  it  possesses  a  peculiar  interest,  as  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  those  principles  of  free  government  which  sue- 

pf  the  river  Hoogly,  the  mo*  western  arm  of  the  Ganges  about  one  hundred  miles  from  tie 
entrance  into  the  Bey  of  Bengal.  Resident  population  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  •Wr—raA 
The  English  first  made  a  settlement  here  In  MM,  when  Caleotta  was  but%  amen  vilnag*.  In- 
habited chiefly  by  husbandmen.  In  J75ea  "nplrhlrf  1tipnmnenrt  the  Engttah  of  their  settle- 
ment, bnt  it  was  retaken  by  Colonel  Cltve  In  the  following  year,  awes  whJeh  U  has  been  « 
wmlnad  by  tl»  Statist  and  Hssn  to  Its  i 
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leading  time  has  perfected  to  the  happiness  and  glory  of  our  country, 
and  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 
In  a  work  of  general  history  like  tfie  present  we  cannot  hope  to  do 
such  a  subject  justice ;  and  instead  of  attempting  here  a  brief  and 
separate  oompend  of  our  early  annals,  it  will  be  more  satisfactory 
and  useful  to  refer  the  student  to  some  of  the  numerous  standard 
works  on  Ameroan  history  which  are  at  all  times  accessible  to  him, 
and  with  some  one  of  which  it  is  presumable  every  American  youth 
will  early  make  himself  familiar,  before  he  enters  upon  the  study  of 
the  general  history  of  nations. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

THE   EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

L  WAR  OF  THE  SPANISH  SUCCESSION,  AND  CLOSE  OF  THE 
REIGN  OF  LOUIS  XIV. 

ANALYSIS.  1.  Pride  and  ambition  of  Look  XIV.  Events  that  ted  to  the  "war  of  the 
Spanish  Succession.''  Enolano,  Gbrkant,  and  Holland,  declare  war  against  France, 
1702.— 2.  Cauiee  thai  induced  England  to  engage  in  the  war.  The  opposing  power*.  Death 
of  king  William.  Queen  Anne.— 3.  Opening  of  the  campaign  by  Austria  and  England.  The 
French  generate.— 4.  The  caktaion  or  1703.  Naval  events.  [Cadis.  Vigo  Bay.]  Emm 
or  1703.— 5.  Events  or  1704.  [Blenheim.  Gibraltar.]— 6.  Events  or  1705  and  1706*  French 
losses.  [RamiUies.  Mons.  Barcelona.  Madrid.]— 7.  Orertores  of  peace.  Camfaion  or 
1707.  [Almanza.  Toulon.]  Events  or  1708.  [Oudenarde.  Brussels.]— €.  Sufferings  of  the 
French  1a  the  year  1709.  Haughtiness  of  the  monarch.— 0.  Louis  in  vain  seeks  peace  with 
Holland.  Battle  of  Malplaquet,  [MalpUquel]  Successes  of  Louis  in  Spain.  His  domestic 
misfortunes.— 10.  Death  of  the  Austrian  emperor.  Importance  of  that  event.  Decline  of  fhe 
war.— 11.  Treaty  or  Utrecht,  April  11th,  1713.  [Minorca,  Newfoundland.  Hudson's  Bay 
territory.  SL  Christopher.  Radstadt.  Lisle.  Alsace.]— IS.  Death  of  Loois  XIV.  Character. 
or  the  rush  or  Lotns  XIV. 

IL  PETER  THE  GREAT  OF  RUSSIA,  AND  CHARLES  XIL  OF  SWEDEN. 


1.  The  north  and  hast  or  Eurofb  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  i 
of  the  reign  of  the  Russian  monarch.— 3.  Leading  object  with  the  Csar.  He  is  1 
gage  in  a  war  with  Sweden.  His  allies.  [Livonia.  Riga.]— 3.  Sweden.  Reported « 
of  Charles  XIL  The  Swedish  council,  and  declarations  of  Charles.  Change  in  the  king* 
character.— 4.  Beginning  or  bostilitibs  against  Sweden,  in  the  year  1700.  [Steewtok. 
Holstein.  Narva.]  Charles  humbles  Denmark.  [Copenhagen.]— 9.  The  Polish  king.  Gbarles 
marches  against  Narva.— 6.  Signal  dbtbat  or  thb  Russians  at  Narva.  Remark  of  the 
Csar.  Superstition  or  the  Russians.— 7.  The  course  pursued  by  Peter.  Resolution  of  Charles. 
--8.  Victories  or  Cbarlbs  in  thb  tbar  1703.  [Courland.  Warsaw.  Cracow.]  The  Polish 
king  deposed.  [Pultosk.]  Charles  declines  the  sovereignty  of  Poland.—©.  Increase  of  his  power 
and  Influence.  [Borystbenes.]  His  views,  and  plans,  for  the  future.— 10.  Policy,  and  gradual 
successes,  of  the  Czar.  [Neva.  Ingria.]— 11.  March  or  Charles  into  Russia,  1707-& 
fSmolensko.]— 12.  Passage  of  the  Desna.  [Desna.]  Misfortunes  of  Charles.— 13.  Situation  of 
the  Swedish  army  in  the  winter  of  1708-0.  Advance  of  Charles  in  the  Spring*  [Pnltowa-]— R 
Siege  and  Battle  or  Pultowa.  Escape  of  Charles.  [Bender.  Campbell's  description  of  me 
catastrophe  at  Pultowa.]-15.  Important  effects  of  the  battle  of  Pultowa.— 16.  Warlike  -views 
■till  entertained  by  Charles.  He  enlists  thb  Turks  in  his  flavor.  Treaty  between  the  Rnsatsns 
and  Turks.  [Prath.]— 17.  Lengthened  stay  of  Charles  in  Turkey.  Rbturn  or  Charles.— lH 
Situation  of  Sweden  on  his  return.  Warlike  projects  of  Charles.  Events  or  1715.  [3»oek- 
holm.]  Siege  of  Stralsund.  Irruption  Into  Norway.  Project  of  a  onion  with  Rnssim.  Death 
or  Charles,  1718.  [Frederickshall.]— 10.  Change  in  Swedish  aJhlra.  Peace  with  RsHsfa. 
[Nystad.]— 30.  Character  or  Charles  thb  Twelfth.  [Dr.  Johnson's  description  of  htav] 
—21.  Death  and  character  or  Peter  the  Great. 

HL  SPANISH  WARS,  AND  WARS  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  SUCCESSION. 

1.  Enacts  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.   Eueopbah  Alliance  for  goarsatesing  the  fulminant  of 
I  to  aeeede  to  it.— 8.  War  brtwmh  Bbolajid  am*  I 
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1139.  Us  censes.— 3.  Causes  or  Tin  war  or  tub  Aumua  tuoonnoR.  [Plagmaflt 
•modon.)— 4.  Claims,  and  designs,  upon  the  Austrian  dominion*.  The  position  of  EnglancL— & 
Flan  of  the  coalition  AOiiNiT  Austria.  Invasion  of  Austria,  1741.  The  diet  of  Frank- 
fort. [FrankJbrt.]  Maria  Theresa  and  the  Hungarian*.  Events  or  1749  and  1743.  [Munich. 
Dettlngen.}— 6.  Successes  and  reverses  of  Frederic  of  Prussia,  1744.  The  Austrian  general.— 7. 
Death  of  Charlea  Albert,  1749.  -Successes  of  Marshal  Saxe.  [Fontenoy.]  Treaty  between 
Prussis  and  Austria.  Francis  L— 8.  Events  in  Italy  in  1745.  [Piedmont]  Events  of  the  w- 
▼asion  or  Ebolanb,  1745-6.  [Edinburgh.  Preston-pans.  CuUoden.]  Cruelties  of  the  Eng- 
Btfa.— 9.  Events  in  America,  1745-6.  [Cape  Breton.]— 10.  Events  or  1746-7.  Treaty  or 
Aax-la-Chatelle,  OcU  1748.   In  what  respect  the  result  was  favorable  to  all  parties. 

IV.  THE  SEVEN  YEARS'  WAR*:-1756-63. 

1.  The  Blear  tears  or  trace  that  followed  the  treaty  of  Aix-hvChapelle.  Causes  that 
threatened  another  war.— 2.  East-India  colonial  difficulties  between  France  and  England. 
—3.  North  American  dlfflcultles.  Beginning  or  hostilities  in  1754.  Braddock's  defeat, 
1755.— 4.  The  connected  interests  of  all  the  European  States.  The  relations  between  Prussia 
and  Austria.  European  Alliances  growing  out  of  them.— 5.  The  threatened  danger  to 
PruasiAw— 6.  First  Campaign  or  Frederic,  1756.— 7.  Declarations  of  war  by  France  and 
England,  1756.  The  first  campaign.— &  The  opposing  forces,  1737.  Victory  of  Frederic  at 
Prague,  and  defeat  at  Kolln.  [Kolln.]  General  Invasion  of  Prussia.  Defeat  of  the  English  in 
Germany.— 9.  Dangerous  situation  of  Frederic  [Berlin.]  Recall  of  the  Russian  army. 
Frederic  advances  into  Saxony.— 10.  Great  victory  of  Frederic  at  Rossback.  [Rossback.]— 11. 
Results  of  the  battle.  Frederic's  treatment  of  the  wounded  and  prisoners.— 12.  The  English 
and  Hanoverians  resume  their  arms.  Allaire  in  Silesia.  Victory  of  Frederic  at  Llssa.  [Llssa.] 
Anecdote  of  Frederic— 13.  Results  of  the  campaign  of  1757.— 14.  Successes  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  1758.  Frederlo  in  Silesia— escapes  from  the  Austrlans  at  Olmutz,  and  marches 
against  the  Russians.  [Olmuts.]— 15.  Battle  of  Zorndorf.  [Zorndorf.j  Anecdotes.  Action 
©f  Hochkirohen.  [Hochkirchen.]  Results  of  the  campaign.— 16.  Losses  of  the  French  in  India 
and  America,— 17.  Opening  of  the  campaign  of  1759.  Defeat  of  Frederic  at  Kunersdorf. 
[Kvaersdorf]  His  loss  In  Bohemia.  Result,  to  the  Austruum— 18.  The  campaign  of  the  duke 
oT  Brunswick.  The  results  on  the  ocean  and  In  the  colonies.— 19.  Losses  of  Frederic  in  the 
campaign  of  1766.  He  defeats  the  enemy  at  Llegnttx  and  Torgau.  [Llegultx.  Torgau.]— 90. 
The  campaign  in  Germany.— 81.  Alliance  between  France  and  Spain.  Losses  of  Spain  and 
France.  [Cuba.  Manilla.  BeUeisle.  Guadeloupe.]— «.  The  campaign  of  1761.  Coldness 
of  England,  and  change  in  the  Russian  councils.— S3.  General  rBACB  or  1763.  The  results,  to 
England— to  France— to  Prussia.    [Honduras.]    The  military  charactbb  or  Frederic. 

V.  STATE  OF  EUROPE.    THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

L  Gbnnbax  rBAcs  in  EoBora.  Results  of  the  "Seven  Tears'  War."  Efforts  of  Frederte 
Bar  the  geed  of  his  people^*.  Fbamcb  daring  the  dosing  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
flnwnslnn  of  Louis  XVL— 3.  Condition  of  Russia.  Her  war  with  Turkey  and  Poland.  [Mol- 
davia ana*  Wsllachla.]  Dishbmbbembbt  or  Poland,  1773.— 4.  State  or  r abtibs  w  England. 
Taoouion.  assignation  of  the  earl  of  Bute.— 5.  The  Granville  ministry.  The  oase  of  Mr. 
WUkes*~4L  The  anbject  of  Ambbigaat  taxation.  The  Stamp  Act.— 7.  Misfortunes  of  England 
ia  her  attempts  to  coerce  the  Americans.— S.  Otenino  or  the  wab  with  tdb  colonies.— 9. 
BomorEAN  relations  or  England.  AM  extended  to  the  Americans.— 10.  Capture  of  Bor- 
ajoyBe,  1777,  and  axxiancb  between  Fbamcb  and  tub  American  States.— 11.  Begin* 
Bring  of  the  wab  between  Fbamcb  anb  England.— 18.  War  In  the  West  Indies.  [Do- 
minica. St.  Lucia.]— 13.  Hostilities  in  the  East  Indies,  and  overthrow  of  the  French  power 
there.— M.  Wab  bbtwben  Stain  abb  England.  Events  of  1779.  [St.  Vincents.  Grenada.] 
—15.  HneoaaiBS  of  Admiral  Rodney,  1780.  English  merchant  fleet  captured  by  the  Spaniards. 
— 16.  The  English  claim  of  the  right  of  search.  Abmeb  neutrality  against  England. 
Principles  of  theNeutraUty.  General  omcsnrrenee  in  thenv— 17.  RorruRE  between  Enoland 
amp  Hollaebv— 18.  Capture  of  St  Eustatia  by  the  English.  [St.  Eustatia.]— 19.  The  Spaiuarda 
conquer  West  Flddda.  The  French  and  English  In  the  West  indies.  [Tobago.]  Nnval  battle 
SBTIa*  cbbM  of  iioUawL   [Dogn^  Ban^j-Sa  aUsulto  of  tlw  war 
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her  American  colonies.  Continuance  of  tbe  w  in  Europe.  Siege  of  CUbtanar,  178L,andde- 
■traction  of  the  Spanish  works.— 31.  Minorca  taken  by  Spain,  178*.  Losses  of  the  English  En 
the  West  Indies.  [Bahamas.]  Naval  victory  of  the  English,  [Carribeo  islands.}—**.  Ooe> 
tinned  alege  of  Gibraltar.  Preparations  for  an  assault.— 23.  The  assault.— 34.  Generous  ooodne 
of  the  British  seamen.  Results  of  the  assault.— 25.  The  wAa  in  tu  East  Indies.  Account 
of  Hyder  AIL  [Mysore.  8eringapatam.]-«.  Socoesses  of  Hyder  All  and  his  son  Ttppoo 
Balb,  in  1780. '  Events  of  1781-8.— 87.  Tlppoo  concludes  a  treaty  with  the  English,  1783.  Re- 
newal of  the  war,  1790.  Defeat  and  death  of  Tlppoo,  1799.-98.  Treaty  or  1788.  Guru** 
treaty  or  1783,  between  England,  France,  and  Spain.  Its  term*— 99.  Remarks  upon  the  war 
of  the  Revolution. 

VI.  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

L  The  Democratic  srxmrr  of  the  American  Revolution :— its  Influence  upon  French  society. 
•X  State  of  France  at  tho  time  of  the  death  of  Louis  XV.— 3.  Louis  XVL  His  character.— 4. 
Financial  sirncuLTue,  EflbrU  of  Torgot  and  Neckar,  and  the  oppoalUon  which  they  eav 
countered.— 5.  The  system  of  Oalonne,and  its  results.— 6.  Brienne  calls  Tea  STATEa-GnKaaAi. 
—7.  Removal  of  Brienne,  and  restoration  of  Neckar.  The  policy  of  the  court— 8.  The  general 
agitation  throughout  France.  The  evils  to  be  complained  of.  The  clergy  and  the  noWMty. 
The  philosophic  party.  Ihe  calling  of  the  States-general— a  revolutionary  measure.  Demand* 
of  the  Commons.  Results  of  the  elections.— 9.  New  difficulty  at  the  opening  of  the  fitatea 
general.  Jts  final  settlement.— 10.  Effect  of  the  triumph  of  the  third  estate,  Revolutionary 
state  or  Paris.  Attack  upon  the  Baatile,  1789.— 11.  Louis  throws  himself,  for  support,  upon 
the  popular  party.— 12.  Tbe  effect  Revolutionary  movements  throughout  France.'  Great 
Political  changes.— 13.  Two  months  of  quiet  Famine,  Ann  mobs,  in  Paris.  The  mob  at 
Versailles,  and  return  of  the  Assembly  and  royal  family  to  Paris.— 14.  Formation  of  a  New 
CoitSTrnrnojr.  Marshalling  or  Parties.  The  Jacobin  club.— 15.  Its  character.  It* 
leaders.  Mlrabeau.  His  character,  and  death.— 16.  The  Emioraht  Nobility.  [Cohlnati.] 
Attempted  escape  or  the  rotal  family,  1791.  Tbe  king  swears  to  support  the  new  con- 
stitution. Dissolution  of  the  tt  Constituent  Assembly."— 17.  The  » Legislative  Assembly.** 
Chief  parties  in  it  Growing  influence  of  the  Jacobins.— 18.  First  acta  of  the  legislative  aamu 
bly.  Object  of  the  Girondists.  Demands  of  the  Austrian  emperor.  War  declared  a»au«v 
Austria,  1799.  Real  causes  of  the  war.— 19.  Collection  of  forces,  and  invasion  of  Ftaaca. 
The  effects  produced  in  France.— 90.  Massacre  or  the  10th  or  August.  Acta  of  tbe  As- 
sembly. Flight  of  La  Fayette.  Dumouriez.— 21.  Massacres  or  September.— 82.  Victoria* 
of  the  French.  [Jemappes.  Marseilles  Hymn.]— 83.  Decree  of  the  National  &nvesUfaa. 
Trial  and  execution  or  Louis  X.VL 

[1793.]  84.  Fall  or  the  Girondists.— 85.  Rule  of  the  Jacobins.— S6.  The  Rxraw  or 
Tsaaoa.  Execution  of  tbe  queen.  Triumph  or  Imtidelitt.— 87.  Divisions  anwg  the  Jacottea 
leaders.  Fall  or  the  Dantorists.— 28.  War  against  Europe.— 39.  Defection  of  Du- 
mouriez.—30.  Fate  of  Custine.— 31.  War  on  the  Spanish  frontier.  In  other  quarters*— 33.  I*w 
suRRBcnoit  or  La  Vetoes.  Victory  of  the  Vendeans  at  Sanmur,  and  defeat  at  Namtaa, 
[Saumur.]  Repeated  defeats  of  the  Republicans.  fTorJou.]— 33.  Cruelties  of  the  Repohfteaaa. 
The  Vendeans  cross  into  Brittany.  [Ooolet  Chateau  Gonthier.]— 34.  Closing  scenes  of  the) 
Vendean  war.  [Granville.  Mane.  Savenay.  The  Vendeaa  leaders.]— 35.  Lrsoaaacnom  tar 
m  sooth  or  France.  Marseilles  and  Lyons.— 36.  Siege  of  Toulon.  Napoleon  1 
—37.  Results  of  the  campaign  of  1793. 

[1791]   38.  Progress  of  the  Revolution  after  the  fall  of  Denton-— 39,  Fall  or 
ard  in  or  THs  Raton  or  Terrors- 40.  Military  condition  of  France,   41.  Tan  Emiosh  rte» 

TORIOUS  AT  SEA,  AKD  THE  FRENCH  ON  THE  LAKH,  [Biscay.]— 48.  BbOOXP  PARTtnOH  OV  PO- 
LAND.—43.  Third  partition  or  Poland. 

[1795.]    44.  Dissolution  or  the  naar  coalitio*  aoaixst  Frahcb.   Austria,  1 
and  Russia.— 45.  Internal  condition  of  France.   The  Nrw  CoivrnTimoE.— 46.  Iasvaaacrtoa 
n  Paris,  suppressed  by  Napoleon.— 47.  Military  events  of  1795. 

[1798.]  48.  Invasion  or  Germany  by  Jordan  and*  Moreen,— 49.  The  Arht  or  Italy.  Vkso- 
risa  of  Napoleon.  [Mootenotle.  MiUessimo.  Lodi.  Arcolr.  ManUuu]-30.  DisTwaaAHoam, 
mEaoLAND.   Spain.   Engliah  supremaoy  at  sea.    French  irvasion  of  Ireland. 

firwj  **•  MAMiaeira  AvsraiAM  aaanaias.  Tiun  4f  Gutfo  Foaano.  f>0 
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■tf©.]   Loam  of  Italy.  3£  Strife  of  partlee,  and  EaTaauaaiuirr  of  Miiitaut  Dhpotuh  » 

FRANCE. 

[1798.]  53.  PaarxBATiowf  .rom  tub  ivyajioh  or  Ebola**.  Exkoitioh  to  Egypt.— 54, 
Preparation  for  the  expedUion.—55.  Surrender  of  Malta.  [Malta.]  Storming  of  Alexandria.— 
56.  Policy  of  Napoleon.  [The  Arab  population.  Cairo.]  Battlb  or  the  PYXAMina.— 57. 
Battlb  or  tbs  Ntta.— 58.  Remarkable  energy  of  Napoleon.  Conquest  of  Upper  Egypt 
£1700.]  Syria*  Expedition— 59.  8»ob  or  Acrb.  [Mount  Tabor.]  Battlb  or  Mouar 
Tabor.  [Nazareth.]— 60.  Return  of  Napoleon  to  Egypt.  Battlb  or  Aboukik.— 61.  State  of 
•flairs  In  Europe.— 62.  Napoleon's  return  to  France.  Overthrow  or  thb  Directory.  [St. 
Oood.]   NapoLBOB  FiKBT  Cobbvl.   Ghaiigea  of  the  Revolution. 

1.  War  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  close  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV. — 1.  The  war  which  ended  in  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  had 
not  humbled  the  pride  of  Louis  XIV.,  whose  ambition  soon  involved 
Europe  in  another  war,  known  in  history  as  the  "  War  of  the  Spanish 
succession."  The  immediate  events  that  led  to  the  war  were  the 
following.  On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Second  of  Spain,  in  the 
year  1700,  the  two  claimants  of  the  Spanish  throne  were  the  arch- 
duke Charles  of  Austria,  and  Philip  of  Anjou,  nephew  of  the  French 
monarch.  Both  these  princes  endeavored,  by  their  emissaries,  to 
obtain  from  Charles,  then  on  a  sick  bed,  a  declaration  in  favor  of  their 
respective  pretensions ;  but  although  the  Spanish  monarch  was  strong- 
ly in  favor  of  the  claims  of  the  archduke  his  kinsman, 

the  gold  and  the  promises  of  Louis  prevailed  with  the    q^J^^ 
Spanish  nobles  to  induce 'their  sovereign  to  assign  by    and  hol- 
will,  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  ^^  ^^ 
the  Spanish  dominions.     The  archduke  resolved  to  sup-     against 
port  his  claims  by  the  sword,  while  the  possible  and  not     'JJJF ■» 
improbable  union  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  in 
the  person  of  Philip,  after  the  death  of  Louis,  was  looked  upon  by 
England,  Germany,  and  Holland,  as  an  event  highly  dangerous  to  the 
safety  of  those  nations;  and  on  the  15th  of  May,  1702,  these  three 
powers  declared  war  against  France,  in  support  of  the  claims  of  the 
arch-duke  to  the  Spanish  succession. 

2.  It  wa§,  doubtless,  of  very  little  importance  to  England,  whether 
an  Austrian  or  a  French  prince  became  monarch  of  Spain;  but 
when;  on  the  death  of  the  exiled  James  II.,  his  son  was  acknowl- 
edged king  of  England  by  the  French  court,  the  act  was  regarded 
as  an  insult  and  a  defiance  to  Great  Britain ;  the  national  animosity 
'was  aroused,  and  king  William  engaged  strenuously  in  the  work  of 
forming  a  league  against  the  ambition  of  France.  England,  Holland, 
and  Austria,  were  the  leading  powers  of  the  coalition,  while  France 
was  aided  by  Bavaria  alone.    Already  William  was  preparing  to 
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take  the  field  in  person  at  the  head  of  the  allies,  when  a  fall  from 
his  horse  occasioned  a  fever,  which  terminated,  his  life  in  May  1702. 
Queen  Anne,  who  neit  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  de- 
clared her  resolution  to  adhere  to  the  policy  of  her  predecessor. 

3.  The  emperor  of  Austria  began  the  war  bj  pouring  into  Italy  t 
large  army  under  the  command  of  Prince  Eugene,  a  Frenchman  by 
birth,  who  had  early  entered  the  Austrian  service,  -where  be  bad 
gained  distinction  in  the  wars  of  the  Turks.  At  the  same  time  the 
English  duke  of  Marlborough,  intrusted  with  the  chief  command  of 
the  Dutch  and  English  forces,  entered  on  the  campaign  in  Flanders. 
To  these  generals  was  at  first  opposed  marshal  Villars;  hut  the 
complaints  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  against  him  induced  that  able 
general  to  resign  his  command.  Marsin,  Tallard,  and  Villeroy,  suc- 
ceeded him ;  but  the  French  generals,  brought  up  under  the  despotic 
authority  of  Louis,  who  required  in  his  officers  the  quality  of  sab- 
mission  as  well  as  the  talent  for  command,  were  unable  to  cope  with 
Marlborough  and  Eugene,  who  had  been  bred  in  a  school  that  en- 
couraged the  development  of  talent,  by  allowing  a  greater  indepen- 
dence of  character. 

4.  The  campaign  of  1702  passed  without  any  remarkable  remits: 

il  the     Marlborough  took  a  few  towns  in  Flanders,  and  Eugene 

cakpaiow    in  northern  Italy,  but  on  the  Rhine  the  French  gained 
of  1702.     BOme  mcceQaea .  at  sca  a  combined  Dutch  and  English 

fleet  failed  in  an  attack  on  Cadiz,1  but  succeeded  in  capturing  end 
destroying,  in  Vigo  Bay,9  a  French  and  Spanish  fleet  that  had  taken 

shelter  there,  laden  with  the  treasures  of  Spanish  America 
"fTiosT  *n  tne  BPrulg  °f  I703  tne  French  succeeded  in  breaking  ■ 

through  the  lines  of  the  allies  on  the  Rhine,  thus  trans- 
ferring the  seat  of  the  war  to  the  Danube,  and  making  a  threatening 
demonstration  against  Vienna  itself. 

5.  In   the  spring  of   1704  Marlborough,  abandoning  Flanders, 
^^^   marched  to  the  relief  of  the  Austrian  emperor;  and  hiving 

^™  joined  prince  Eugene,  on  the  13th  of  August,  near  the 

small  village  of  Blenheim,*  he  won  a  decisive  victory  over 

the  French  and  Bavarians.    Each  army  numbered  about  eighty 

1  CM<t  Uu  imports^  city  and  Maport  of  AimUIwU,  In  walker*  Spata,*!***!*  •a* 
weet  from  Gibraltar.  Hit  a  rary  aaotoat  city,  having  bean  founded  by  tbe  Cartaatliili* 
(Jfa/NcXm.) 

«.  ^^^^U  oath*  weataniooaat  of  Spain,  a  UUlenoitb  of  Portugal.  . 

&  ifeiU*~ifl  a  enaU  Tillage  of  veatareIferaria,oo  tba  Deuba,  iaJftj-tiuee  «■»  ■** 
eaetfromUlm.    (Jhp Wo. XVH.) 
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thousand  men,  aid  the  vanquished  lost  thirty  thousand  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  taken,  while  all  their  camp  equipage,  baggage,  and  ar- 
tillery, became  the  prise  of  the  conquerors.  The  loss  of  the  latter 
was  about  five  thousand  killed  and  eight  thousand  wounded.  The 
results  of  this  battle  obliged  the  French  to  evacuate  Germany  al- 
together, abandon  Bavaria,  and  retire  behind  the  Rhine.  In  the 
meantime  the  war  continued  in  northern  Italy ;  Portugal  joined  the 
coalition ;  the  arch-duke  Charles  of  Austria,  aided  by  an  English 
force,  landed  in  the  Spanish  peninsula ;  and  an  English  and  Dutch 
fleet,  commanded  by  Sir  George  Rooke,  stormed  the  important  fortress 
cf  Gibraltar,1  of  which  England  has  ever  since  retained  the  possession. 
6.  The  year  1705  passed  away  with  varied  success,  the  French 
obtaining  many  advantages  in  Italy,  while  the  allies  were  y  m7iam 
generally  victorious  in  Spain  and  on  the  ocean.  In  1706  or 
a  French  force  again  penetrated  into  Germany ;  but  the  1706^- 
main  army,  of  about  eighty  thousand  men,  commanded  by  marshal 
Villeroy,  advancing  into  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  was  met  by  an 
inferior  force  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  utterly  routed  in 
the  decisive  battle  of  Ramillies.1  (May  23d,  1706.)  The  conse- 
quences of  the  battle  were  the  loss,  to  France,  of  all  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  except  the  fortified  towns  of  Mens'  and  Namur.     In 

1.  OOra/tar,  the  Oalpe  of  the  Greeks,  formed,  with  Abyla  on  the  African  coast,  the  "Pillars 
of  Hercules."  The  fortress  stands  on  the  west  side  of  a  mountainous  promontory  or  rock,  pro- 
jecting south  Into  the  sea  about  three  miles,  and  being  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
In  breadth.  The  southern  extremity  or  the  rock  Is  called  Europe  Point  The  north  side  of  the 
promontory,  fronting  the  long  narrow  Isthmus  which  connects  it  with  the  main  land,  is  per- 
pendicular, and  wholly  inaccessible.  The  east  and  south  sides  are  steep  and  rugged,  and  ex- 
tremely difficult  of  access,  so  as  to  render  any  attack  upon  them,  even  if  they  were  not  for- 
tified, next  to  impossible,  so  that  it  la  only  on  the  west  aide,  fronting  the  bay,  where  the 
lock  declines  to  the  sea,  and  the- town  is  built,  that  it  can  be  attacked  with  the  faintest  pros- 
pect of  800608$.  Here  the  fortifications  are  of  extraordinary  extent  and  strength.  The  princi- 
pal batteries  are  so  constructed  as  to  prerent  any  mischief  from  the  explosion  of  shells.  Vast 
galleries  have  been  excavated  In  the  solid  rock,  and  mounted  with  heavy  cannon ;  and  com- 
munications have  been  established  between  the  different  batteries  by  passages  cut  in  the  rock 
to  protect  the  troops  from  the  enemy's  Are. 

At  Gibraltar,  the  Arabians  first  landed  in  Spain,  In  the  year  711.  It  wt3  taken  from  them  in 
1302:  in  1333  they  retook  It,  but  were  finally  deprived  of  it  in  1403  by  Henry  IV.  of  Spain. 
August  4th  1704  the  British  captured  it,  since  which  time  it  has  been  repeatedly  besieged  and 
assaulted,  but  without  success.  In  1739  8pain  offered  two  millions  sterling  for  the  place,  but 
m  vain.  The  last  attempt  made  for  its  recovery  was  by  France  and  Spain  combined,  in  1770, 
during  the  war  with  England  which  grew  out  of  the  American  Revolution.  Eighty  thousand 
barrels  of  gunpowder  were  provided  for  the  occasion,  and  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
men  were  employed,  by  land  and  sea,  against  the  fortress.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

2.  RamUIits  is  a  small  village  of  Belgium,  twenty-eight  miles  south-east  from  Brussels.  (.Yap 
Ho.  XV.) 

X  Jtf»»  b  a  fortified  town  of  Belgium,  tbMy-t wo  iniles  south-west  from  BnisseU.  (Jfim 
Wo.  XV.) 
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other  quarters  the  tampaign  was  equally  disastrous  to  Look  Bar- 
celona1 surrendered  to  the  English ;  even  Madrid9  submitted  to  the 
allies ;  and  prince  Eugene,  breaking  through  the  French  lines  at 
Turin,  drove  the  enemy  from  Italy. 

7.  Louis  now  made  overtures  of  peace ;  but  the  allies,  hoping  to 
vi  cam-  re<*uce  n*m  l°w6r>  would  not  listen  to  them.  The  cam- 
faignof    paign  of  1707  in  a  measure  revived  his  sinking  fortunes. 

1707-  On  the  plain  of  Almanxa'  the  French  won  a  victory  over 
the  allies,  as  complete  as  any  that  had  been  obtained  during  the  war. 
(April  1707.)  This  victory  established  Philip  of  Anjou  on  the 
throne  of  Spain.  In  the  same  year  prince  Eugene  was  foiled  in  an 
attempt  on  the  port  of  Toulon.4    In  the  following  year,  however, 

(1708,)  Marlborough  and  Eugene  defeated  a  powerfol 
™  noT"  French  »™y  n*ar  the  village  of  Oudenarde,*  in  Kandera, 

and  recovered  Ghent  and  Bruges,*  which,  a  short  time 
before,  had  been  surprised  by  the  French.  Again  the  frontier  of 
France  lay  completely  open. 

8.  The  year  1709  commenced  with  one  of  the  most  rigorous 

,*«,*    winters  ever  known.     Olives  and  vines,  and  many  fait 

▼in.  1709.      •  .  ,    ,      .  .  '      ,      ,  *. 

trees  perished ;  the  sown  gram  was  destroyed,  and  every- 

thing  portended  a  general  famine.     The  French  populace  began  to 

1.  Baretlono,  the  capital  of  Catalonia,  is  a  city  and  seaport  of  Spain,  on  the  UadUemntn, 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  miles  north-east  from  Madrid.  It  Is  supposed  to  have  been  foowW 
by  the  Carthaginians  about  two  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and' to  have  bee* 
named  from  its  founder  Hamllcar  Barcino.    (Map  No.  XIIL) 

2.  Madrid,  the  modern  capital  of  Spain,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  occopfe*  I* 
site  of  the  ancient  Mantua  Carpetanorun,  a  fortified  town  belonging  to  the  Carpetani.  B  fftftf 
terwards  called  Majoritut*,  and  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Moors,  woo  gate  it  us  pre** 
name.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Mmanta  is  a  town  of  Spain  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Murds,  Blne4y4bRf 
miles  north-west  from  Carthagena.  In  the  battle  fought  in  the  neighborhood  of  tbiito** 
April  85th,  1707,  the  French  were  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Berwick.  The  allies,  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  arch-duke  Charles,  lost  Are  thousand  men  killed  on  the  field,  and  nearly  ten  U** 
sand  taken  prisoners.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

4.  Teuton,  the  first  naval  port  in  Prance,  Is  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  thirty-two  ■*• 
south-east  from  Marseilles.  The  town  la  strongly  fortified,  and  has  an  excellent  bart»'«  *JJ 
wholly  Indebted  for  Its  importance  as  a  great  naval  port,  and  strong  military  position,  to  I** 
XIV.,  who  expended  vast  sums  on  its  fortifications,  and  on  the  arsenal  and  harbor.  (•***?  *** 
XIII.) 

5.  Oudenarde  is  a  town  of  Belgium  thirty-three  miles  west  from  Brussels.  In  the  bsttfe* 
July  11th,  1706,  the  dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Vendome  commanded  the  French  amy.  <■** 
No.  XV.) 

0.  Brufu  Is  a  town  of  Belgium,  seven  miles  from  the  sea,  and  sixty  miles  north»«*** 
Brussels.  At  a  rery  early  period  Bruges  was  a  prosperous  seat  of  manufacturing  •»*  «** 
merdal  Industry.  Throughout  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  It  was  the  csotrsl  top** 
«m  of  the  whole  commercial  world,  and,  as  the  leading  city  of  the  Hs  lseatlc  eoabbnQtm 
resident  consuls  aid  ministers  from  every  kingdom  in  Europe.    (Maf  ffo.  XV) 
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clamor  from  present  sufferings,  and  the  dismal  prospect  before  them ; 
bat  when  the  French  parliament  proposed  to  appoint  deputies  to 
visit  the  provinces,  buy  corn,  and  watch  oyer  the  public  peace,  the 
haughty  monarch  reprimanded  them,  and  told  them  they  had  as 
little  to  do  with  corn  as  with  taxation.  The  magistrates  were  silent, 
and  desisted  from  farther  interference  with  the  claims  of  the  royal 
prerogative. 

9.  With  the  finances  in  disorder,  commerce  ruined,  and  agricul- 
ture at  a  stand,  Louis  sought  peace  with  Holland ;  but  the  States, 
alighting  his  envoys  and  his  offers,  repaid  him  all  his  past  insults  and 
pride,  and  he  was  compelled  to  resume  the  war,  or  submit  to  conces- 
sions degrading  to  himself  and  the  nation.  Again  the  chief  command 
of  the  French  armies  was  given  to  marshal  V illars,  who  fought  with 
the  allies  the  battle  of  Malplaquet1  (Sept.  11th,  1709) ;  but  although 
the  latter  lost  the  greatest  number  of  men,  the  French  lost  the 
honor  of  the  day  by  being  driven  from  the  position  which  they  had 
chosen.  The  situation  of  Louis  became  desperate,  when  again  the 
successes  of  his  arms  in  Spain  restored  him  to  security  and  confi- 
dence; but  domestic  misfortune  fell  upon  him,  and  humbled  his 
pride  more  than  all  his  military  reverses  had  done.  Most  of  the 
near  relatives  of  the  king  were  cut  off  by  sudden  death, — since  at- 
tributed to  the  small  pox,  but  then  ascribed  to  the  agenoy  of  poison. 

10.  While  these  clouds  were  lowering  upon  France  and  her  mon- 
arch, an  unexpected  event  changed  the  situations  and  views  of  all 
parties.  Early  in  1 71 1 ,  the  death  of  the  emperor  of  Austria  without 
issue,  and  the  succession  of  the  arch-duke  Charles,  the  claimant  of 
the  Spanish  crown,  to  the  sovereignty  of  Austria,  threatened  a  union 
of  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Austria  in  the  person  of  one  individual,— 
an  event  looked  upon  with  as  much  dread  as  the  union  of  France  and 
Spain  in  the  person  of  Philip  of  Anjou.  From  this  period  the  war 
languished ;  and  when,  by  a  change  in  English  politics,  Marlborough, 
who  had  supported,  so  nobly,  the  glory  of  England,  was  disgraced, 
and  deprived  of  his  command,  the  influence  and  support  which  Eng- 
land had  given  to  the  war  were  taken  away.  • 

11.  Conferences  opened  at  Utrecht  in  the  early  part  of  1712,  and 
on  the  1 1th  of  April,  1713,  the  terms  of  a  general  peace  were  assented 

L  JUifUput  (matplah'-ka)  is  a  mall  towa  of  France,  Mar  the  border  of  Belgium,  forty. 
ttove  miles  soutfi-west  from  Brussels.  In  the  bailie  fought  here  Sept.  11th,  170*— tbe  bloodiest 
to  the  "War  of  the  Spanish  succession"— tbe  allies  were  commanded  by  Marlboroogh  and 
me.  Tbe  French  arm/  numbered  seventy  thousand;  the  allies  eighty  thousand.  The 
s  lorn  twsjrtyttoojaaA  toMlled,  aim  th*  (JNisa  *o.  XVJ 
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to  by  all  the  belligerents  except  Austria.    JEnghmd  was  gratified 
by  the  demolition  of  the  port  of  Dunkirk,  in  the  ceeaoa 
or        of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,1  together  with  Newfoundland,1 
uteecht,     Hudbon78  Bay  Territory,8  and  the  island  of  Si  Christo- 
pher.4    Spain  remained  to  Philip  V.  of  Anjou,  on  his 
renouncing  forever  all  right  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  France. 
The  treaty  of  Radstadt,'  concluded  in  1714  between  France  and 
Austria,  completed  that  of  Utrecht,  and  terminated  the  war,  the 
Austrian  emperor  receiving  Naples,  Milan,  and  Sardinia,  together 
with  Spanish  Flanders,  in  lieu  of  Spain, — the  Spanish  monarchy 
thus  losing  its  possessions  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands.    Louis  re- 
tained the  fortress  of  Lisle"  and  French  Flanders,  while  the  Rhine  wai 
acknowledged  the  frontier  on  the  side  of  Alsaoe.T 

12.  The  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Radstadt  were  the  closing  politi- 
cal acts  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  breathed  his  last 

X.  CHAEAO-    .      _       m        _         --.7,,       «,  .  -  . 

is*  or  thi  m  September  1715,  after  a  reign  of  seventy-seven  yean, 
AUGN  of  or  fifty-four  from  the  expiration  of  the  regency.  Louis 
louis  xrv.  wM  ^e  m(Nrt  despotic  monarch  that  ever  reigned  oyer  * 
civilized  people.  In  the  condition  of  France  at  the  time  of  his  ac- 
cession, despotism  was  perhaps  the  only  remedy  against  anarchy, 
and  it  marks  an  overmastering  spirit  that  the  will  of  the  monarch 
alone  was  able  to  bend  all  minds  to  his  purposes.  The  nobility 
stood  submissive  before  the  throne, — the  people,  in  silence  and  suf- 
fering, far  beneath  it.  But  the  reign  of  Louis  has  shown  that  des- 
potism is  not  compatible  with  modern  civilization,  for  everything 
was  frozen  under  its  chilling  touch ;  and  although  letters  flourished 

1.  Minorca.   See  Balearic  Idea,  p.  158. 

8.  JVto/omuttcsrf,  a  large  Wand  of  North  America,  off  the  Golf  of  St  Lawrence,  fccetebn** 
tor  its  fisheries.   Since  the  pcac<>  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  it  has  remained  to  the  pomades  of 


3.  Hui**n>s  Boy  Territory  embraced  a  large  but  indefinite  extent  of  country,  mestr/  on  tat 
weak  aide  of  Hndaon'a  Bay.  The  Hndaon'a  Bay  Company  baa  long  monopottaad  nearly  *H  &• 
lor  trade  of  British  North  America. 

4.  St.  Christopher's  la  an  island  of  the  West  Indies,  nearly  two  biindred  mitea  aontbeatf  Aon 
Porto  BJoo.  It  was  discovered  and  named  by  Colombo*,  bat  was  tot  aettted  by  the  Beg** 
inim 

5.  lUdttadt  la  a  small  Austrian  town  one  hundred  and  forty-are  miles  eooin-west  fiw» 
Vienna.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

e.  LisU  la  a  etooaefr-ferUaed  dty  of  France,  near  the  Belgian  frontier,  one  taarirea  sei 
twenty-four  miles  north-east  from  Paris.  Lisle  is  supposed  to  ha  re  bean  founded  In  MO.  H 
successively  belonged  to  the  counts  of  Flanders,  the  kings  of  Fr Mice,  and  the  doketcf  Bar 
gundy.    (MafNiKXUL) 

7.  AUac*  was  an  eastern  province  of  France,  on  the  Rhine.  In  ancient  times  it  watsCe> 
man  duchy,  and  the  inhabitants  still  apeak  German.  Stra/burg  is  the  chief  city.  (M*t  *•■ 
XIIU 
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among  the  favored  few,  there  was  no  prosperity,  no  learning,  no  life, 
among  the  people;  and  had  the  progress  of  science,  and  the  devoid 
opment  of  intellect,  been  checked  by  the  strong  arm  of  authority, 
France  would  have  needed  nothing  more  to  reduce  her  to  a  state  of 
oriental  simplicity  and  degradation. 

II.  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  and  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.— 
1.  While  the  "war  of  the  Spanish  succession"  engaged  L  vmvowai 
the  attention  of  the  south  and  west  of  Europe,  casting  a  and  bast 
shadow  of  gloom  on  the  declining  years  of  Louis  XIV.,  °*  EUaora' 
the  northern  and  eastern  divisions  of  Christendom  were  occupied 
with  the  rivalry  of  two  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  that  the 
world  has  ever  known — Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  and  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden.  In  the  preceding  chapter  we  noticed  the  auspicious 
events  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  Russian 
monarch,  just  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which 
promised  to  his  kingdom  a  rapid  augmentation  of  power,  and  the 
opening  of  a  new  era  in  civilization.  The  results  remain  to  be  de- 
veloped in  the  present  chapter. 

2.  It  was  a  leading  object  of  the  Czar,*  to  make  Russia  a  great 
commercial  nation ;  and  for  the  success  of  his  plans  a  free  and  unin- 
terrupted communication  with  the  ocean,  by  way  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
was  deemed  of  the  greatest  importance ;  but  Sweden  possessed  the 
entire  eastern  coast  of  the  Baltic,  together  with  the  gulfs  of  Finland 
and  Livonia,1  thus  hemming  in  the  Czar  in  the  only  quarter  where 
his  ardent  wishes  might,  otherwise,  be  accomplished.  During  his 
travels#he  had  been  rudely  refused  admission  into  the  citadel  of 
Riga,*  which  had  once  belonged  to  Russia ;  and  this  circumstance 
afforded  him  a  sufficient  pretext  for  engaging  in  a  war  with  Sweden 
for  the  recovery  of  that  valuable  seaport.  The  kings  of  Denmark 
and  Poland,  both  of  whom  had  suffered  from  the  Swedish  arms,  were 
easily  induced  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Czar  for  dividing  between 
themselves  the  possessions  wrested  from  their  predecessors. 

3.  Sweden  was  at  this  time  (1700)  governed  by  Charles  XIL,  a 
prince  only  eighteen  years  of  age  who  was  reported  by  the  ministers 

t  JbtM  art  £tmfeue  Ite  two  eMtarogalfr  of  0»  Battle.  Si.  Pufeimbwii,  at  the  —tern 
eariremity  of  the  former,  and  Riga,  near  the  head  of  the  latt«,  are  now  Uie  two  inoat  Important 
atttm  and  porta  In  the  Roaslan  dominion*. 

*.  Riga***  atronglHbrUned  d'f  of  Rania,  altoated  on  the  river  Dwlna,  nine  muta  front  ato 
enUanoa  into  tan  Golf  of  Livonia.   PonnJa&w,  twenty  UMMiaaadv 
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of  foreign  courts  to  be  of  a  haughty  and  indolent  disposition,  and 
who  had  thus  far  shown  no  inclination  for  public  business,  nor  evinced 
any  ardor  for  military  pursuits.  .  But  Charles  was  neither  xnown  to 
others  nor  did  he  know  himself  until  the  storm  that  suddenly  atom 
in  the  north  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  concealed 
talents.  While  the  Swedish  council,  alarmed  by  the  dangers  wbios 
threatened  the  country,  wero  debating  in  his  presence  the  terms  <* 
an  accommodation  with  their  enemies,  the  young  prinee  suddenly 
arose,  and  with  a  grave  and  determined  air  declared  that  his  resoW 
tion  was  fixed ;— "  that  he  would  never  enter  upon  an  unjust  war,  but 
that  he  would  attack  any  power  that  evinced  hostile  intentions,  and 
that,  in  the  present  instance,  he  hoped  to  conquer  the  first  enemy  and 
to  strike  terror  into  the  rest."  From  that  moment  Charles  renounced 
his  former  indolent  habits  and  frivolous  amusements,  and,  placing 
before  himself  the  characters  of  Alexander  and  Caesar,  resolved  to 
imitate  those  heroes  in  everything  but  their  vices.  The  vain  as* 
trifling  boy  suddenly  became  the  stern,  vigilant,  and  ambitions  soldier 
of  fortune. 

4.  Almost  simultaneously,  early  in  the  year  1700,  the  Czar  and 

n.  begin-    his  allies  began  hostilities  by  invading  the  Swedish  terri- 

"**Q  OF     tories.     The  Danes  fell  upon  Sleswick,1  a  city  of  Hoi- 

AQAinvr     stem,  friendly  to  Sweden ;  the  king  of  Poland  invested 

9w«d«h.     R}ga ;  while  the  Csar,  with  eighty  thousand  men,  laid 

siege  to  Narva.'    Attacked  by  so  many  foes  at  once,  Charles  placed 

himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  and  directed  bis  first  efforts  against 

the  Danes,  whom  he  compelled  to*  purchase  the  safety  of  Copenhagen,1 

their  capital,  by  the  payment  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  tnd 

soon  after  to  sign  a  peace,  by  which  Charles  was  indemnified  for  all 

the  expenses  of  the  war.     Thus  the  youthful  Swede,  by  his  vigorous 

conduct,  humbled  a  powerful  adversary  in  a  campaign  of  six  weeks, 

L  Sfetwfc*,  now  included  In  the  duchy  of  the  tame  names  U  ad  ty  and  seaport  town  of  Dec 
mark,  eerenty  miles  north-vet*  from  Hamburg.  Hobtdn  to  the  southern  toebj  <****** 
of  Dennwk,  extending  to  the  Hoes  and  haying  the  ducby  of  Sloswfok  on  tba  aorta.  Aitbe 
period  above-mentioned  the  city  or  Sleswick  waa  Included  In  the  territories  of  the  dak*  of 
Volsutn,  who,  baring  married  a  stater  of  Charles  XIL,  and  being  oppi  eased  ky*e  W* 
Denmark  his  matter,  had  fled  to  Stockbolmto  Implore  assistance.  (JN*p  No.  XVIL) 
&  Jikrv  la  a  email  town  of  Rnesla  on  the  rirer  Narova,  eight  milei  from  1U  entrance  W» 

the  Gnlf  of  Uroiria,  and  etgm>ono  mlloe  south-west  from  Bt,  Petersburg.  

3.  Gv«iU«*0^  Urn  capital  of  Deiimar^ 
lof  the  Island  of  Zealand,  and  partly  alto  on  the  eontiguoai  small  island  of  Am*fc,» 
1  between  them  forming  the  port.   It  was  founded  in  1168.    Its  enrlionj  «•  uisstriwi 
<JKapNo>XIV.) 
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and  rendered  his  own  name,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  terror  of  the 

North,  ancLthe  admiration  of  Europe. 

5.  In  the  meantime  the  king  of  Poland,  who  had  laid  siege  to 
Riga,  being  thwarted  by  the  activity  of  its  veteran  commander,  the 
flame  who  had  refused  the  Czar  permission  to  enter  the  citadel, 
availed  himself  of  a  plausible  pretext  for  withdrawing  his  forces. 
Charles  was  now  left  at  liberty  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  most  pow- 
erful of  the  confederates,  the  Russian  monarch,  who,  at  the  head  of 
eighty  thousand  men  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  had 
been  engaged  ten  weeks  in  besieging  the  town  of  Narva,  which  was 
defended  by  a  garrison  of  scarcely  one  thousand  soldiers. 

6.  In  the  month  of  November  Charles  landed  on  the  coast  with 
only  twenty  thousand  men,  and  proceeded  rapidly  towards 

the  town,  at  the  head  of  less  than  one-half  of  his  actual  0F  mm 
force,  driving  before  him  more  than  thirty  thousand  kussians 
Russians  who  had  been  sent  out  to  impede  his  march.  AT  NAaYA* 
Scarcely  allowing  his  weary  troops  a  moment's  repose,  and  without 
waiting  for  the  remainder  of  his  little  army,  Charles  resolved  to 
attack  the  enemy  in  their  intrenchments :  in  three  hours  the  camp 
was  forced  on  all  sides :  eighteen  thousand  Russians  were  killed,  be- 
sides a  great  number  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river ;  and 
on  the  next  day*thirty  thousand  who  had  surrendered  were  dismissed 
to  their  homes.  (Nov.  30th.  Dec.  1st,  1700.)  This  extraordinary 
-victory  did  not  cost  the  Swedes  over  six  hundred  men.  When  tho 
Czar,  who  was  absent  from  Narva  at  the  time,  heard  of  this  disaster, 
he  was  not  disheartened,  but  attributing  the  result  to  the  right  cause, 
the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  his  subjects,  he  said : — "  I  know  very 
well  that  the  Swedes  will  have  the  advantage  of  us  for  a  considerable 
time ;  but  they  will  at  length  teach  us  to  become  conquerors."  The 
ignorant  Russians,  unable  to  account  for  a  victory  gained  by  human 
means*  over  such  disparity  of  numbers,  imagined  the  Swedes  to  be 
magicians  and  sorcerers ;  and  a  form  of  prayer,  composed  by  a  Rus- 
nan  bishop,  was  read  in  their  churches,  imploring  Si  Nicholas,  the 
patron  of  Muscovy,  to  be  their  champion  in  future,  and  to  drive  the 
troop  of  Northern  wisfcrds  away  from  their  frontiers. 

7.  But  Peter,  disregarding  both  St.  Nicholas  and  the  priests,  pur- 
floed  steadily  the  course  which  he  had  marked  out,  and,  withdrawing 
to  his  own  dominions,  occupied  hib  time  in  equipping  a  fleet,  in  re- 
cruiting and  disciplining  a  new  army,  in  carrying  out  his  project  of 
uniting  the  Baltic,  Caspian,  and  Buxine  seas,  and  in  introducing  nu- 
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lneroas  improvements  for  civilising  his  barbarous  subjects.  Charles, 
on  the  contrary,  neglectful  of  the  welfare  of  his  own  country,  and  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Czar,  had  resolved  never  to  return  home  until 
he  had  driven  from  the  throne  of  Poland  the  newly-elected  sovereign, 
and  ally  of  Peter,  Augustus  of  Saxony. 

8.  Having  wintered  at  Narva,  Charles  next  drove  the  Poles  and 
Saxons  from  Riga,  defeated  his  enemies  on  the  western  bank  of  the 

Dwina,  overran  Courland1  and  Lithuania,  entered  War- 

of  cbaelxs  ****  without  opposition,  and  at  length,  in  July  1702, 

ix  the  YSA&  defeated  Augustus  in  a  bloody  battle  fought  on  a  nA 

1702"       plain  between  Warsaw  and  Cracow.1    A  second  victory 

gained  by  Charles  at  Pultusk4  in  the  following  year  (Hay  1st,  1703) 

completed  the  humiliation  of  Augustus,  who  was  formally  deposed 

by  the  Polish  diet,  while  the  crown  was  soon  after  given  to  Sta&ulanl 

Leczinski,  who  had  been  nominated  by  the  king  of  Sweden.   (January 

1704.)     Charles,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  might  easily  have 

assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Poland,  to  which  he  was  advised  by  hit 

ministers,  but  he  declared  that  he  felt  more  pleasure  in  bestowing 

thrones  upon  others  than  in  winning  them  for  himself. 

9.  Charles  soon  reduced  the  Saxon  States,  the  hereditary  domin- 
ions of  the  unfortunate  Augustus ;  his  ships  were  masters  of  the 
Baltic ;  Denmark,  restrained  by  the  late  treaty,  was  prevented  iron 
offering  any  active  interference  with  his  plans ;  the  German  emperor, 
engaged  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  succession,  was  afraid  of  offend* 
ing  him ;  and  a  detachment  of  thirty  thousand  Swedes  kept  A* 
Kussians  in  check  towards  the  east :  so  that  the  whole  region  from 

1.  CourUnd  to  a  proTince  of  Bnssla,  on  the  Baltic  tout,  north  of  the  indent  lifts** 
(Bee  Lithuania,  p.  312.) 

2.  JFarMiD,  the  capital  of  Poland,  to  on  the  west  bank  or  the  Vistula,  4x  hundred  udSV 
miles  southwest  from  St  Petersburg,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  mite  east  from  sW 
the  Prussian  capital.  Population,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand.  InlTOtotbejBW 
partition  of  Poland,  Warsaw  was  assigned  to  Prussia:  In  1806  it  was  made  the  ^"J*  "] 
grand-duchy  of  Poland;  and  in  1615  it  became  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  p0*™\T 
was  united  to  the  crown  of  Russia,  but  with  a  separate  constitution  and  •AatohW"* 
Warsaw  was  the  principal  teat  of  the  UMated  Polish  revolution  of  J83L  Step.*7-  <** 
Ho.  XVII.) 

3.  Cracow  to  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Vistula,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  south-***  ** 
Warsaw,  and  two  hundred  north-east  from  Vienna.  Preriooat/  to  the  ewenteeala  •**■? 
Cracow  was  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  Most  of  the  Polish  king*  ""*""* 
other  Illustrious  men,  hare  been  buried  In  the  cathedral  of  Cracow.  Among  others  It  eontsw 
the  tombs  of  Ossimlr  the  Great,  of  John  Sobieski  the  dettrerer  of  Poland,  and  vt i*  **•*, 
*e  Poles,**  Kosciusko  and  PonlatowskL  About  a  mile  west  of  the  dty  to  an  srulclsl  *** 
tf  earth,  one  hundred  and  nTty  feet  in  height,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Kosciusko*  (w 

4.  Pnltutk  to  forty  miles  north  of  Warsaw,  on  the  western  bank  of  a  «*H  W**t* 
Vistula.    (Jlty  VoXVIIO 
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the  German  Ocean  almost  to  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,'  and 
even  to  the  gates  of  Moscow,  was  held  in  awe  by  the  sword  of  the 
oonqueror.  All  Europe  was  filled  with  astonishment  at  the  arbitrary 
manner  in  which  ho  had  deposed  the  king  of  Poland ;  while  in  the 
meantime  Charles  himself  was  indulging  in  the  most  extravagant 
views  of  future  conquests  and  glory.  One  year  he  thought  sufficient 
for  the  conquest  of  Russia :  the  pope  of  Rome  was  next  to  feel  his 
vengeance,  for  having  dared  to  oppose  the  concession  of  religious  lib- 
erty to  the  German  Protestants,  in  whose  behalf  GharleB  had  inter 
ested  himself;  and  the  youthful  hero  had  even  despatched  officers 
privately  into  Egypt  and  Asia,  to  take  plans  of  the  towns,  and  ex- 
amine into  the  resources,  of  those  countries. 

10.  The  Czar,  in  the  meantime,  had  not  been  an  idle  spectator  of 
the  progress  of  the  Swedish  conqueror.  By  keeping  large  bodies  of 
his  troops  actively  engaged  on  the  Swedish  frontiers,  he  gradually 
accustomed  them  to  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  over  whom  he  gained 
several  little  advantages ;  and  having  driven  the  Swedes  from  both 
banks  of  the  Neva,*  in  the  year  1701  he  laid  the  foundations  of  St 
Petersburg,  in  the  heart  of  his  new  conquests,  and  by  his  judicious 
measures  protected  the  rising  city  from  the  attacks  of  the  Swedish 
generals.  During  the  year  1704  he  gained  possession  of  all  Ingria  ;• 
the  next  year  he  entered  Poland  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men ; 
but  the  advance  of  Charles  from  Saxony  soon  obliged  him  to  retire 
again  towards  the  Russian  territories. 

11.  In  the  autumn  of  1707,  Charles  began  his  march  eastward, 
with  the  avowed  object  of  the  conquest  of  Russia,  driving 

the  Russians  back  to  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Dnieper,    "oharles 
then  the  dividing  line  between  Russia  and  Poland.   The       IMTO 
Czar,  seeing  his  own  dominions  threatened  with  war, 
which  must  put  a  stop  to  the  vast  plans  which  he  had  formed  for  the 
improvement  of  his  people,  now  offered  terms  of  peace,  but  Charles, 
intoxicated  with  success,  only  replied,  "  I  will  treat  at  Moscow." 
Peter,  resolving  not  to  act  the  part  of  another  Darius,  wisely  deter- 
mined to  check  the  career  of  the  invaders  by  breaking  up  the  roads 

L  JforyrfJtaMt,  see  Dnieper,  p.  30*. 

%  The  Jfeva  to  the  stream  by  which  Lake  Ladoga  discharges  its  surplus  waters  Into  the  Golf 
of  Finland.    St  Petersburg  Is  built  at  Its  entrance  Into  the  Gulf. 

3.  Ingria  was  a  province  extending  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  along  the  m wtfaem 
bank  of  the  Nora  and  the  southern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  In  1617  the  Swedes  took  It 
from  the  Russians,  but  in  1700  the  latter  reconquered  a  part  of  It,  and  in  1703  built  8t  Peters* 
burg  within  its  limits. 
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and  desolating  the  country;  and  Charles,  after  crossing  the  Dnieper, 
and  penetrating  almost  to  Smolensko,1  found  it  impracticable  to  con- 
tinue his  march  in  the  direction  of  the  Bussian  capital  (1708.)  His 
army,  exposed  to  the  risk  of  famine,  and  the  incessant  attacks  of  the 
enemy,  was  slowly  wasting  away ;  yet,  instead  of  felling  back  upon 
Poland,  he  adopted  the  extraordinary  resolution  of  passing  into  the 
Ukraine,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by  Maxeppa,  a  Pole  bj  birth, 
and  chief  of  the  Cossacks,  but  who  had  resolved  to  throw  off  his  al- 
legiance to  the  Czar,  his  master. 

12.  A  march  of  twelve  days,  amid  almost  incredible  and  unpar- 
alleled hardships,  brought  the  Swedes  to  the  river  Desna,*  when 
Charles  expected  to  meet  his  new  ally  with  a  body  of  thirty  thousand 
men ;  bat,  instead  of  this,  he  was  compelled  to  force  the  passage  of 
the  stream  against  a  Bussian  army.  The  Czar,  having  been  in- 
formed of  the  treason  of  Mazeppa,  had  disconcerted  his  schemes  by 
the  punishment  of  his  associates ;  and  the  unfortunate  chief  appeared 
in  the  Swedish  army  rather  ae  a  fugitive  than  as  a  powerful  prince 
bringing  succors  to  his  ally.  Charles  soon  after  learned  of  a  soil 
greater  misfortune  that  had  befallen  him,  the  loss  of  a  large  conroj 
and  reenforcement  expected  from  Poland. 

13.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  the  severest  winters  ever  known  in 
Europe,  (1708-9)  the  small  Swedish  army,  now  reduced  to  less  than 
twenty  thousand  men,  found  itself  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  and  al- 
most desolate  country,  cut  off  from  all  resources,  and  threatened 
with  an  attack  from  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  Russians,  who  were 
gradually  concentrating  upon  their  victims.  Tet  the  iron  heart  of 
the  Swede  did  not  a  moment  relent  at  the  sufferings  of  his  soldiers, 
although  in  one  day  he  beheld  two  thousand  of  them  drop  dead  be- 
fore him,  from  the  effects  of  cold  and  hunger ;  nor  had  he  relinquished 
the  design  of  penetrating  to  Moscow.  On  the  opening  of  spring  he 
advanced  to  the  town  and  fortress  of  Pultowa,*  in  the  hope  of  seis- 
ing the  magazines  of  the  Czar,  and  opening  a  passage  into  the  heart 
of  the  Bussian  territory. 

14.  Toward  the  end  of  May  Charles  invested  Pultowa,  bat  while 

1.  Smotouko  1*  &  Russian  town  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  two  hundred  and  AW 
miles  south-west  from  Moscow.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

a.  The  2>«#ka  to  an  eastern  tributary  or  the  Dnieper,  which  enters  that  river  a  HUto  abort 
Ktor.    (M*p  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Pnltovm  la  a  fortified  town  of  Russia,  on  the  river  Worskla,  an  eastern  tributary  oft* 
Dnieper,  two  hundred  miles  south-east  from  Kiev,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  south-wen  nx» 
Moscow.  In  commemoration  of  the  victory  of  Pultowa  the  Russians  hare  erected  a  oobnao  ia 
tUoUy.andanooeUakoolheneldofbtttUe. 
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he  was  pressing  the  siege  with  great  vigor,  on  the  15th  of  June  the 
Oisr  appeared  before  the  place  with  an  army  seventy 
thousand  strong,  and,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  oJ^^ta. 
Swedes,  succeeded  in  throwing  a  strong  reenforcemenlw 
into  the  place.  When  Charles  discovered  the  manoeuvre  by  which 
this  had  been  effected,  he  could  not  forbear  saying,  "  I  see  well  that 
we  have  taught  the  Muscovites  the  art  of  war."  On  the  eighth  of 
July  a  general  action  was  brought  on  between  the  two  armies,  the 
Caar  commanding  his  troops  in  person,  while  Charles,  unable  to  walk, 
owing  to  a  severe  wound  he  had  some  days  before  received  in  the 
heel,  was  carried  about  the  field  in  a  litter,  with  a  pistol  in  one  hand 
and  his  drawn  sword  in  the  other.  The  desperate  charge  of  the 
Swedes  broke  the  Russian  cavalry,  bnt  the  Russian  infantry  acted 
with  great  steadiness,  and  restored  the  honor  of  the  day.  The  Czar 
received  a  musket  ball  through  his  hat;  his  favorite. general,  Menzi- 
koffi  had  three  horses  killed  under  him ;  and  the  litter  in  which 
Charles  was  carried  was  shattered  in  pieces  by  a  cannon  ball.  But 
neither  the  courage  nor  the  discipline  of  the  Swedes  could  avail  against 
the  overwhelming  numbers  of  their  antagonists ;  and  after  a  dread* 
ful  battle  of  two  hours'  duration  the  Swedish  army  was  irretrievably 
ruined.  Charles  escaped  with  about  thxee  hundred  horsemen  to  the 
Turkish  town  of  Bender,1  abandoning  all  his  treasures  to  his  rival, 
including  the  rich  spoils  of  Poland  and  Saxony.* 

15.  Thus  in  one  day  the  king  of  Sweden  lost  the  fruits  of  nearly 
a  hundred  victories,  and  nine  years  of  successful  warfare.    Nearly 

1.  Btmder  Is  now  a  Bnssiaa  town,  on  tbe  Dniester,  in  the  province  of  Bessarabia, 
tight  miles  from  tbe  Black  Sea.    In  1770  the  Russians  took  Ibis  town  by  storm,  and 
to  ashes.   Foot  years  later  it  was  restored  to  Turkey,  but  was  reconquered  by  the 
jam,  and  was  Anally  ceded  to  them,  with  the  prorinw  of  Bessarabia,  by  tU  treaty 
fast,  in  1812.    {Maf  No,  XVII.) 

a.  Tbe  catastrophe  of  Pnltowa  is  thus  powerfully  described  by  Campbell : 
**  Oh  t  learn  the  fate  that  bleeding  thousands  bore, 
Led  by  their  Charles  to  Dnieper's  sandy  shore. 
Faint  from  his  wounds,  and  shirering  in  the  blast, 
Tbe  Swedish  soldier  sank  and  groaned  his  last ; 
File  after  file  the  stormy  showers  benumb, 
Freeze  every  standard  sheet,  and  bosh  the  drum; 
Horseman  and  horse  confessed  the  bitter  pang, 
And  arms  and  warrior  fell  with  hollow  clang : 
Yet,  ere  be  sank  in  Nature's  last  repose, 
Ere  life's  warm  current  to  the  fountain  froze, 
Tbe  dying  man  to  Sweden  turned  his  eye, 
Thought  of  his  home,  and  closed  It  with  a  sigh. 
Imperial  pride  looked  sullen  on  his  plight, 
And  Charles  beheld,  nor  shuddered  at  the  sight 
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all  Europe  felt  the  effects  of  the  battle  of  Pultowa:  the  Sum 
called  for  revenge  on  a  prince  who  had  pillaged  and  plundered  their 
country :  Augustas  returned  to  Poland  at  the  head  of  a  Saxon  army, 
while  Stanislaus,  knowing  it  was  vain  to  resist,  was  unwilling  to  abed 
blood  in  a  useless  straggle  :  Denmark,  Russia,  and  Poland,  entered 
into  a  league  against  Sweden,  and  but  for  the  interference  of  the  Ger- 
man emperor  and  the  maritime  powers,  the  Swedish  monarchy  wwM 
have  been  rent  in  pieces. 

16.  Although  Charles  was  now  an  exile  from  his  oountrj,  relyiig, 
for  his  support,  upon  the  generosity  of  the  Turkish  sultan,  yethe  still  en- 
tertained the  romantic  project  of  dethroning  the  Osar,  and  marching, 
back  to  Sweden  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army.  He  endeavored  terai» 

the  Turks  against  his  enemies ;  and  his  prospects  grew 
m™     bri«ht  or  dark  *"*rdiBg  **  **»  wavering  policy  of  the 

Turkish  divan  was  swayed  by  his  intrigues,  or  by  the 
gold  of  Russia.  At  one  time  the  vraer  promised  to  conduct  him  to 
Moscow  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  thousand  men :.  war  was  declared 
against  Russia;  and  the  forces  of  the  two  nations  were  assembled  on 
the  banks  of  the  Pruth.1  (July  1711.)  Here  the  Rosnsn  ray, 
surrounded  by  a  greatly  superior  Turkish  force,  lost,  in  four  days 
fighting,  more  than  sixteen  thousand  men,  when  by  the  resolute  » 
gaoity  of  the  empress  Catherine,  who  accompanied  her  husbafld 
during  the  campaign,  a  secret  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Turkish 
commander,  and  Peter  was  rescued  from  the  same  fate  that  had  be- 
fallen his  antagonist  at  Pultowa. 

17.  The  Swedish  monarch  continued  to  linger  in  Turkey  mrtA 
1714,  still  flattering  himself  that  he  should  yet  lead  an  Ottoman 
army  into  Russia.  Being  at  length  dismissed  by  the  sultan,  sua 
ordered  to  depart,  he  still  resolved  to  remain ;  and  arming  his  seat- 
taries,  valets,  cooks,  and  grooms,  in  addition  to  his  three  hundred 
guards,  he  bade  defiance  to  a  Turkish  army  of  twenty-six  thousand 
men.  After  a  fierce  resistance,  in  which  many  of  his  attendants 
were  slain,  he  was  captured,  the  Turks  being  careful  not  to  endanger 
his  life.  Another  revolution  in  the  Turkish  divan  revived  the  hopes 
of  Charles,  and  prolonged  his  stay ;  but  when  he  learned  tbat  the 
Swedish  senate  intended  to  create  a  regent  in  his  absence,  and 

1.  Hie  PmiK  rising  in  Galflda,  form*  the  boundary  between  BesaaribU  •»*  ^^^vA 
enters  the  Danube  about  fifty  mile*  from  the  Block  See.  By  the  treaty  of  Adrissop*  js  *»* 
It  wm  stipulated  that  the  Pruth  ahouM  continue  to  farm  the  booadtfiT  betwew  th*  saafW 
end  Turkish  territories.    (JKojNo.  X\SL) 
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■take  peace  with  Denmark  and  Russia,  his  indignation  at  eufch  pro- 

eeedings  induced  him  to  return  home.    He  was  honorably 

escorted  to  the  Turkish  frontiers;  but  although  orders  J^JJ^™ 

luuLJ>eon  given  that  he  should  be  treated  in  the  Austrian 

and  German  dominions  with  all  due  honor,  he  ohose  to  travel  in  tbo 

disguise  of  a  courier,  and  toward  the  dose  of  November  1714  reached 

Stralsund,  the  capital  of  Swedish  Pomerania. 

18.  At  the  time  of  the  return  of  Charles,  Sweden  was  in  a  truly 
deplorable  condition, — surrounded  by  enemies — without  money,  trade, 
or  credit— her  foreign  provinces  lost,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand of  her  best  soldiers  slaves  in  Turkey  and  Siberia,  or  locked  up  in  the 
fortresses  of  Denmark  and  Poland.  Yet  Charles,  instead  of  seeking 
that  peace  which  his  kingdom  so  much  needed,  immediately  issued 

orders  for  renewing  the  war  with  redoubled  vigor.    During       

the  year  1715,  the  Danish  and  Russian  fleets  swept  the  ^FYn&* 
Baltic,  and  threatened  Stockholm;1  and  Stralsund, 
though  defended  by  Charles  with  his  accustomed  bravery,  was  com 
pelled  to  surrender  after  a  siege  of  two  months.  On  the  night  be 
fore  the  surrender  Charles  made  his  escape  in  a  small  boat,  safely 
passing  the  batteries  and  fleets  of  the  allies.  In  the  following  year 
be  made  an  irruption  into  Norway,  but  his  army  was  driven  back 
greatly  diminished  in  numbers.  His  attention  was  next  occupied 
with  the  scheme  of  his  favorite  minister,  Baron  Gortz,  for  uniting 
the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Russia  in  strict  amity,  and  then  dictating 
the  law  to  Europe.  The  plot  embraced  the  restoration  of  Stanislaus 
to  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  Charles  was  to  have  the  command  of  a 
combined  Swedish  and  Russian  army  of  invasion,  for  establishing  the 
Pretender  (son  of  James  II.)  on  the  throne  of  England.  The  Czar 
seemed  not  averse  to  the  project,  and  a  conference  of  the  ministers 
of  the  two  nations  had  already  been  appointed  for  making  the  final 
arrangements,  when  the  death  of  the  king  of  Sweden  rendered  abor- 
tive a  revolution  that  might  have  thrown  all  Europe  into  a  state  of 
political  oombustion.  In  the  autumn  of  1718  Charles 
bad  invaded  Norway  a  second  time,  and  laid  siege  to  o^m^ 
Frederickshall ;'  but  while  engaged  in  viewing  the  works    • 

1  Stedttrfw,  the  capital  city,  and  principal  commercial  emporium  of  Sweden,  is  built  partly 
on  a  millibar  of  islands  and  partly  on  the  main  land,  at  the  junction  of  tbo  take  Molar  with 
the  Baltic,  four  hundred  and  forty  miles  a  little  south  of  west  from  St.  Petersburg.  Jt  was 
founded  In  the  thirteenth  century,  but  was  not  recognized  ss  the  capital  till  the  seventeenth, 
previously  to  whicn  Upsela  had  been  the  seat  of  the  court.    (Map  No.  XIV.) 

2.  F**UHck*kMU  is  a  maritime  town  of  Norway,  near  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Skagger- 
mefc,  afty-aeren  miles  south  east  from  ChrisHina.   Tha  town  spreads  Irregularly  around  a  per* 
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in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  enemy,  lie  was 
dead  by  a  ball  from  the  Danish  batteries.     (Dec.  1718.) 

19.  The  death  of  Charles  produced  an  entire  change  in  the  affair* 
of  Sweden.  The  late  king's  sister  was  declared  qneen  by  the  volun- 
tary choice  of  the  States  of  the  kingdom ;  but  the  last  reign  bad 
taught  them  a  severe  lesson,  and  they  compelled  their  new  sovereign 
to  take  a  solemn  oath  that  she  would  never  attempt  the  establish* 
ment  of  arbitrary  power.  The  project  of  a  union  with  Bosnia  was 
at  once  abandoned,  and  the  new  government  united  its  forces  to  those 
of  England  against  the  Czar.  For  a  while  the  Russian  fleet  desolat- 
ed the  coasts  of  Sweden,  but  in  1721  peace  was  established  between 
the  two  powers  by  the  treaty  of  NystadV  Russia  gained  thereby  a 
large  accession  of  territory  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  dominion 
over  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  which  Peter  had  purchased  as  a  highway 
of  commerce  to  the  ocean,  with  the  toils  and  perils  of  twenty  years  of 
warfare. 

20.  Charles  the  Twelfth,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  little  mora 

than  thirty-six  years  of  age,  one-half  of  which  had  been 
*** HU      spent  amid  the  turmoil  of  arms,  or  wasted  in  foreign 

CHARACTER.      *  ^^ 

exile.  War  was  his  ruling  passion ;  bat  the  only  ob- 
ject of  his  conquests  seemed  to  be  the  satisfaction  of  bestowing  their 
fruits  upon  others,  without  any  apparent  wish  to  enlarge  his  own  do 
minions.  After  all  his  achievements,  nought  but  the  memory  of  his 
renown  survives  him ;  for  all  the  acts  of  his  reign  sprung  from  a 
misdirected  ambition,  and  not  one  of  them  was  conducive  to  the  per* 
manent  welfare  of  his  country.  "  He  was  rather  an  extraordinary 
than  a  great  man,"  says  Voltaire,  "  and  more  worthy  to  be  admired 
than  imitated.  His  life  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  kings,  how  much  a 
pacific  and  happy  government  is  preferable  to  so  much  glory. n* 

pendicular  rock  four  hundred  feet  In  height,  on  which  is  the  strong  fortress  of  Frederlckstea, 
at  the  siege  of  which  Charles  XII.  was  killed. 

It  was  doubted  lor  awhile  whether  the  king  met  his  death  by  a  ball  from  the  fortress,  or  from 
an  assassin  in  the  rear;  bnt  there  seem  to  be  no  good  grounds  lor  sopposing  that  treachery  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  Dr.  Johnson  has  availed  himself  of  the  suspicion  la  hlaaeV 
miracle  description  of  ihe  character  of  the  Swedish  warrior.  The  hat,  clothes,  bofltbell,  boots, 
Jcc^  which  Charles  wore  when  he  was  shot,  are  still  preserved  in  the  arsenal  of  Stockholm. 

1.  Jtytad  is  a  town  of  Finland,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Baltic,  one  1 
miles  north-east  from  Stockholm. 

a.  The  following  is  Dr.  Johnson's  description  of  the  character  of  Ohariss  XH. 
"On  what  foundation  stands  the  warrior's  pride, 
Bow  Just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  decide. 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  flre, 
No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labors  tire: 
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21.  The  Osar  Peter,  or,  as  he  is  usually  called  in  history,  Peter 
the  Great,  died  in  1725,  seven  years  after  the  death  of  xn.  dbath 
his  great  rival  the  king  of  Sweden.     Through  a  life  of       AND 
restless  activity  he  labored  for  the  improvement  and    of  peter 
prosperity  of  his  country ;  and  while  Charles  left  behind  THK  oueat. 
him  nothing  but  rains,  Peter  the  Great  may  truly  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  an  empire.     The  ruler  of  a  barbarous  people,  he  early 
saw  the  advantages  of  civilization,  and  by  the  measures  he  adopt- 
ed for  reforming  his  empire  he  truly  merited  the  epithet  of  Great. 
Yet  it  has  been  truly  said  of  him  that  although  he  civilised  his  sub- 
jects, he  himself  remained  a  barbarian ;  for  the  sternness,  or  rather 
the  ferocity,  of  his  disposition,  spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  nor  his  dear- 
est connexions.     So  conscious  was  he  of  his  frailties  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  say, "  I  can  reform  my  people,  but  I  cannot  reform  myself" 
fie  never  learned  the  lessons  of  humanity ;  and  his  sublime  but  un- 
cultivated genius  continually  wandered  without  a  guide.     It  is  a  high 
and  just  eulogium  of  his  character  to  say  that  "  his  virtues  were  his 
own,  and  his  defects  those  of  education  and  country." 


O'er  lore,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 

Unconquered  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; 

No  Joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield, 

War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field ; 

Behold  surrounded  kings  their  powers  combine, 

And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign ; 

Peace  courts  his  hand,  hut  spreads  her  charms  In  rain; 

'Think  nothing  gained,*  he  cries  *  till  naught  remain ; 

On  Moscow's  walls,  till  Gothic  standards  fly, 

And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky.' 

The  march  begins  in  military  state, 

And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait; 

Stern  famine  guards  the  solitary  loast, 

And  winter  barricades  the  realms  of  frost : 

Be  comes ;  nor  want,  nor  cold,  his  course  delay ) 

Bide,  blushing  Glory,  hide  Pultowa's  day. 

The  vanquished  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands, 

And  shows  his  miseries  In  distant  lands ; 

Condemned  a  needy  supplicant  to  wait 

While  ladles  Interpose,  and  slaves  debate. 

But  did  not  chance  at  length  her  error  mend  t 

Did  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  end  ? 

Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  fatal  wound  f 

Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  ground  t 

Bis  fall  was  destined  to  a  barren  strand, 

A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand : 

Be  left  the  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pata» 

1»  paint  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  late." 


27 
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III.  Spanish  Wars,  and  Wars  op  the  Austrian  Succession.— 
1.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  which  closed  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  had  given  pacification  to  southern  and 


^S^Na**  ern  E*™?6*  ty  defining  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
belligerents  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  that  bal- 
ance of  power  on  which  the  peace  of  Europe  depended.  The  in- 
triguing efforts  of  Spain  in  contravention  of  that  portion  of  the 
treaty  by  which  Philip  V.  renounced  forever  all  right  of  succession 
to  the  crown  of  France,  induced  England  and  Holland,  in  1717,  to 
unite  with  France  in  forming  a  Triple  Alliance  guaranteeing  the  ful- 
filment of  the  treaty ;  but  during  the  same  year  a  Spanish  fleet* 
entering  the  Mediterranean,  quickly  reduced  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
which  had  been  assigned  to  Austria ;  and  in  the  following  year  an- 
other fleet  and  army  captured  Sicily,  which  had  been  adjudged  to 
the  duke  of  Savoy.  These  acts  of  aggression  roused  the  resentment 
of  Austria ;  and  by  her  accession  to  the  terms  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
the  Quadruple  Alliance  was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a 
check  to  the  ambition  of  Spain.  A  British  squadron,  under  admiral 
Byng,  sailed  into  the  Mediterranean  and  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet, 
whilst  an  Austrian  force  passed  into  Sicily  to  contest  with  the  Spanish 
army  the  sovereignty  of  that  island.  The  successes  of  the  allies  soon 
compelled  even  Spain  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  the  Alliance  for  pre- 
serving the  peace  of  Europe. 
2.  In  1739,  however,  the  general  peace  was  interrupted  by  a  war 
between  England  and  Spain,  growing  out  of  the  com- 
mercial and  colonial  difficulties  of  the  two  nations.     For 


kngland  a  long  time  Spain,  claiming  the  right  of  sovereignty  over 
ahd  bpain.  ^e  geas  adjacent  to  her  American  possessions,  which  had 
been  confirmed  by  successive*  treaties,  had  distressed  and  insulted 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  by  illegal  seisures  made  under  the 
pretext  of  the  right  of  search  for  contraband  goods  j  while  Britain, 
on  the  other  hand,  secretly  encouraged  a  eontrabaild  traffic,  little  to 
her  honor,  and  deeply  injurious  to  Spain.  War  was  first  declared 
by  England :  the  vessels  of  each  nation  in  the  ports  of  the  other 
were  confiscated ;  and  powerful  armaments  were  fitted  out  by  the  one 
to  seise,  and  by  the  other  to  defend,  the  Spanish  American  possess- 
ions, while  pirates  from  Biscay  harassed  the  home  trade  of  England. 
3.  While  this  war  .continued  witji  various  success,  a  general  Euro- 
pean war  broke  out,  called  the  "  war  of  die  Austrian  succession,1' 
presenting  a  scene  of  the  greatest  confusion,  and  eclipsing,  by  its  im- 
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jratanee,  the  petty  conflicts  on  the  American  seas.    Charles  VI.,  em- 
peror of  Austria,  the  famous  competitor  of  Philip  for  the  throne  of 
Spain,  died  in  the  autumn  of  1 740 ;  and  as  he  had  no  male 
issue  he  left  his  dominions  to  his  eldest  daughter,  Maria  ^'^w^a 
Theresa,  queen  of  Hungary,  in  accordance  with  a  solemn     op  tub 
ordinance  called  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,1  whioh  had  J££^"v 
been  confirmed  by  all  the  leading  States  of  Europe.  This 
.sanction,  however,  did  not  secure  his  daughter,  after  his  death,  from 
.the  attacks  of  a  host  of  enemies,  who  hoped  to  make  good  their 
pretensions,  by  force  of  arms,  to  different  portions  of  her  estates. 

4.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  declared  himself,  by  virtue  of  his  descent 
£rom  the  eldest  daughter  of  Ferdinand  L,  the  proper  heir  of  the 
hereditary  Austrian  provinces :  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  also 
Augustus  III.,  king  of  Poland,  made  the  same  claims  by  virtue  of.a 
preceding  marriage  with  the  house  of  Saxony :  Spain  was  anxious 
to  appropriate  to  herself  some  of  the  Italian  principalities,  and  vir- 
tually laid  claim  to  the  whole  Austrian  succession,  while  Frederick 
H.,  the  young  king  of  Prussia,  marched  suddenly  into  Silesia,  and  took 
possession  of  that  ooimtry.  Franoe,  swayed  by  hereditary  hatred  of 
Austria,  sought  a  dismemberment  of  that  empire ;  while  England 
offered  her  aid  to  Maria  Theresa,  the  daughter  of  her  ancient  ally, 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Austrian  dominions. 

5.  The  plan  of  the  coalition  against  the  Austrian  queen  embraced 
the  elevation  of  Charles  Albert,  the  electoral  prince  of 
Bavaria,  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  German  States ;    coalition 
and  accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  1741,  two  French     *<>***& 
.armies  crossed  the  Bhine,  and  being  joined  by  the  Ba- 
varian forces,  seised  Prague,  made  several  other  important  conquests! 
threatened  Vienna,  and  compelled  Maria  Theresa-  to  flee  from  her 
capital.    In  a  diet  held  at  Frankfort,*  in  Frebruary  1742,  the  impe- 
rial crown,  through  the  influence  of  France  and  Prussia,  was  given 
to  Charles  Albert    In  the  meantime  Maria  Theresa,  crushed  in 

1.  Prmgwutie  Sanctis*  There  are  four  ordinances  with  this  tiUe  mentioned  in  history :  lit, 
O^tofCharimVlLof  rrane*ml438,oowhteh  rest  the  liberties  of  the  GaUkan  church :  2d, 
ll«d>cree  of  the  Geniisil  diet  In  143^ssncU<>ning  the  former:  3d,  the  ordinance  of  the  German 
emperor  Charles  VI.  in  1740,  by  which  he  endeaTored  to  secure  the  succession  to  his  female 
sVenrsirtnnls,  and  which  lad  to  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession;  and  4th,  the  ordinance  by 
which  Charles  1IL  of  Spain,  in  1758,  ceded  the  throne  of  Naples  to  bis  third  son  and  his  posterity. 

i  Fr^rnkforU,  or  Fraukfort+n-tk+Mayn,  is  ft  celebrated  commercial  city  of  Germany,' on  the 
M«fh  *™»  of  the  Mayn,  eighteen  miles  north-east  from  Us  confluence  with  the  Rhine  at 
lfaynr.fi  There  la  also  a  Fr**kfr*—*+Oim',  ninety-Are  miles  north-east  from  Dresden. 
<JMapKe.XVIL) 
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everything  but  energy  of  spirit  by  the  vast  array  against  her,  pre- 
sented herself,  with  her  infant  son,  in  the  diet  of  the  Hungarian 
nobles,  and  haying  first  sworn  to  protect  their  independence,  de- 
manded their  aid  in  tones  that  her  beauty  and  her  tears  rendered 
more  persuasive.  The  swords  of  the  Hungarians  flashed  in  the  air 
as  their  acclamations  replied,  "  We  will  die  for  our  sovereign  Maria 
Theresa  !"  On  the  very  day  that  Charles  Albert  was  crowned  at 
Frankfort,  Munich,1  his  own  capital,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aus- 
trian general ;  and  while  Bavaria  was  plundered,  the  new  emperor 
was  compelled  to  live  in  retirement  far  from  his  own  dominions.    Ik 

another  quarter  fortune  was  not  equally  favorable  to 
of  1*742™    ^ustr^&y  an<*  Maria  Theresa  was  compelled  to  purchase 

peace  of  the  Prussians  by  the  surrender  of  Sflena. 
(June  1741.)  This  loss  was  compensated,  however,  by  a  successful 
blockade  of  Prague,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  were  at 
length  forced  to  a  disastrous  retreat,  while  England  began  to  take  a 
more  active  part  in  the  war  against  France.  The  losses  of  France  woe 
great  on  the  ocean ;  and  in  1 743  George  IL  of  England,  advancing  into 
Germany  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  defeated  the  French  at  Detth> 
gen,*  and  compelled  them  to  retreat  across  the  Rhine.    (June  1743.) 

6.  Tho  year  1744  is  distinguished  by  the  renewal  of  hostilities  on 

the  part  of  Frederick,  who,  having  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  king  of  France,  entered  Bohemia  at  the  head 
of  seventy  thousand  soldiers,  and  in  the  beginning  of  September  sat 
down  before  Prague,  which  soon  surrendered,  and  with  it  a  garrison 
of  eighteen  thousand  men.  But  misfortunes  rapidly  succeeded  this 
brilliant  beginning  of  the  campaign ;  the  illness  of  Louis  XV.,  king 
of  France^  prevented  the  promised  diversion  on  the  side  of  the  Rhine ; 
and  Frederick  was  eventually  compelled  to  retreat  to  his  own  do- 
minions, with  the  loss  of  twenty  thousand  men.  The  king  of  Prussia 
acknowledged,  in  his  own  memoirs,  that  no  general  committed  greater 
faults  during  the  campaign  than  he  did  himself:  and  that  the  conduct 
of  his  opponent,  the  Austrian  general,  marshal  Traun,  was  a  mojkt 
of  perfection,  which  every  military  man  would  do  well  to  study. 

7.  The  death  of  Charles  Albert,  early  in  January  1745,  removed 

all  reasonable  grounds  for  continuing  the  war ;  hut  the 
national  animosity  between  England  and  France  prevent- 


1.  Affaafe*  U  a  Urge  German  city,  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  oa  the  Imr,  a  southern  hrinra* 
the  Danube,  two  hundred  and  twenty  mttes  west  from  Vienna.  It  is  called  the  "Athene  «f 
•oath  Germany."    (MapKo.XVU.) 

fc  JPrttfymla  a  aaaatt  Tillage  of  Bavaria,  onthoMay^ataltoawtlwioelhteelof  ftanMniC 
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ad  the  restoration  of  peace.  Daring  the  same  year,  the  celebrated 
French  general,  marshal  Saxe,  obtained  the  victory  of  Fontenoy1  over 
the  Austrian*,  and  their  Dutch  and  English  allies  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  and  conquered  the  Austrian  Netherlandajand 
Batch  Flanders.  The  king  of  Prussia  conducted  a  successful  cam- 
paign in  Silesia  and  Saxony,  and  in  December  concluded  with  Austria 
the  treaty  of  Dresden,  which  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  St" 
tana.  In  the  meantime  the  German  States  had  elected  for  their 
emperor  Francis  I.,  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  in  the  treaty 
of  Dresden  he  was  formally  acknowledged  by  Frederick. 

8.  In  Italy  the  combined  armies  of  France,  Spain,  and  Naples 
obtained  important  advantages  oyer  the  Austrians  and  Sardinians 
and  at  the  close  o£.tfce  campaign  they  held  possession  of  all  Lorn 
bardy  and  Piedmont*    During  the  same  year,  while  the  king  of 
England  was  warring  with  the  French  in  the  Netherlands,  his  own 
dominions  were  invaded.    The  loss  of  the  English  at  Fon- 
tenoy seemed  to  present  to  Charles  Edward,  grandson     BIoN  0f" 
of  James  II.,  commonly  called  the  Young  pretender,    belaud, 
a  fit  opportunity  for  attempting  the  restoration  of  his  \ 

family  to  the  throne  of  England.  Being  furnished  by  the  French 
monarch  with  a  supply  of  money  and  arms,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
force  he  landed,  in  July,  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  being  joined 
by  many  of  the  Highland  clans,  on  the  16th  of  September  he  was 
enabled  to  take  possession  of  Edinburgh,'  and  a  few  days  later  de- 
feated the  royal  forces  at  Preston  Pans.4    In  November  he  entered 

1.  FontenoTf  is  a  village  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Hainault  (a-n6),  forty-three  miles 
•oath-west  from  Brussels.  The  battle  was  fought  April  30th,  1745.  Voltaire's  account  of  It,  in 
hla  u  Age  of  Lonia  XV.,"  la  extremely  interesting.    (Map  No.  XV.) 

2.  Piedmont,  (pieJ-dt-monU,  "  foot  of  the  mountain,'1)  the  principal  province  of  the  Sardinian 
monarchy,  haa  the  Swlas  canton  of  Valaia  and  the  Sardinian  province  of  8avoy,  on  the  north, 
amd  Savoy  and  France  on  the  west.  Capital,  Turin.  In  1809  Napoleon  incorporated  It  with 
France,  but  It  was  restored  in  1814. 

3.  Edinkurgk,  the  metropolis  or  Scotland,  county  of  Mid  Lothian,  is  two  miles  south  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  miles  north-west  from  the  city  of  London. 
It  is  principally  built  on  three  parallel  ridges  running  east  and  west.  At  the  western  extremity 
of  the  central  ridge,  which  is  terminated  by  a  precipitous  rook  four  hundred  and  thirty-four 
feet  above  the  level  of  theaaa,lstbeoaslle;  and  a  mile  distant,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
ridge,  is  the  palace  of  Holy  rood,  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  above  the  same  level.  The  palace 
haa  a  peculiar  interest  from  the  circumstance  that  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  unfortunate 
Ones*  Mary  have  been  carefully  preserved  in  the  state  in  which  she  left  them.  Connected 
with  the  palace,  on  the  north,  are  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Holyrood.  Edinburgh  la  highly 
celebrated  for  Its  literary  and  educational  institutions.    {Map  No.  XVI.) 

4.  JVsrt«F«Jw  is  a  sniall  seaport  town  of  SoothUKl,  on  tiie  south  slK>re  of 
ecrreaanda-half  miles  east  of  Edinburgh.   It  derives  its  name  from  its  having,  for  a  length. 
ened  period;  had  a  number  of  saU  works  or  y^  aw  U*  production  of  salt  by  Uie  evaporation 

(JMapNe.XVI0 
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England,  and  advanced  to  within  a  hundred  miles  of  London,  bat 
was  then  compelled  to  retreat  into  Scotland,  where,  after  having  de- 
feated the  royal  forces  a  second  time,  his  cause  was  utterly  ruined  by 
the  decisive  battle  of  Culloden.1  (April  1746.)  To  the  disgrace  of 
the  English,  the  surrounding  country  was  given  up  to  pillage  and  de- 
vastation. After  a  variety  of  adventures  Charles  reached  France  in 
safety;  but  numbers  of  his  unfortunate  adherents  perished  on  the 
scaffold,  or  by  military  execution,  while  multitudes  were  transported 
to  the  American  plantations. 

9.  During  the  year  1745  the  important  French  fortress  of  Louis- 

burg,  on  the  island  of  Gape  Breton,1  was  captured  by 
w  amimoI  the  Britian  and  their  oolonial  allies,  an  event  which  re- 
vived the  spirits  of  the  English,  and  roused  France  to  a 
great  vindictive  effort  for  the  recovery  of  Louisburg,  and  the  devas- 
tation of  the  whole  American  coast  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Georgia. 
Accordingly  a  powerful  naval  armament  was  sent  out  to  America  is 
1746 ;  but  it  was  so  enfeebled  by  storms  and  shipwrecjcs,  and  dispirit- 
ed by  the  loss  of  its  commander,  that  nothing  was  Accomplished  by  it 

10.  During  the  years  1746  and  1747  hostilities  were  carried  on 

with  various  success  by  the  French  and  the  Spaniards  on 
one  side,  and  the  English,  Dutoh,  and  Austrian*,  on  the 
other.  By  sea  the  French  lost  almost  their  last  ship ;  but  no  im- 
portant naval  battles  were  fought,  as  the  English  navy  had  scarcely 
a  rival.  On  the  continent,  northern  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  ware 
the  chief  seats  of  the  war.  The  French  were  driven  from  the  former, 
and  the  Austrians  and  their  allies  from  the  latter. 

XL  TBT-ATT 

or  aix-la-  France  made  frequent  overtures  of  peace,  and  in  Octo- 
ohapellk,  ber  1748  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  concluded 
between  all  the  belligerents,  on  the  basis  of  a  restitution 
of  all  conquests  made  during  the  war,  and  a  mutual  release  of  prison- 
ers without  ransom.    The  treaty  left  unsettled  the  conflicting  claims 

L  Cuitidtn,  or  CmlUden  JaW,  is  a  heath  in  Scotland,  four  mOeaeastof  Inrernan,  and  one 
bandied  aad  fifteen  miles  north-west  from  Edinburgh.  The  battle  of  CaUodea,  fought  Apt 
S7tb,  1740,  terminated  the  attempts  of  the  Stuart  mollly  to  reeorar  the  throne  of  J 
(Jafap  No.  XVI.) 

2.  The  island  of  Cap*  Br§to%t  called  by  the  French  I*U  Jbyaisj  la  on  the  i 
border  of  the  Golf  of  8L  Lawrence.  LeuUbmrg,  ones  called  the  "Gibraltar  of  i 
a  strongly-fortified  town,  having  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  world.    After  its  < 

general  Wolfe  In  1758,  (see  p.  430,)  Its  walls  were  demolished,  and  the  materials  of  lie  I _ 

were  oarrtad  away  for  the  coastrnctton  of  Halftes,  and  other  towns  on  the  const.  Onfeajsw 
Jsbermeo's  huts  are  now  (bund  within  the  environs  of  the  city,  and  so  onsnnlnte  It  the  man 
that  it  la  with  dnUenlty  the  ootimes  of  the  JerUaottWae,  and  of  the  | 
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of  the  English  and  Spaniards  to  the  trade  of  the  American  seas; 
fat  France  recognized  the  Hanoverian  succession  to  the  English 
throne,  and  henceforth  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  Pretender.  Neither 
France  nor  England  obtained  any  recompense  for  the  enormous  ex- 
penditure of  blood  and  treasure  which  the  war  occasioned ;  but  in 
one  aspect  the  result  was  favorable  to  all  parties,  as,  by  preserving 
the  unity  of  the  Austrian  dominion,  it  maintained  the  due  balance 
of  power  in  continental  Europe. 

IV.  The  Seven  Years'  War  :— 1756-63.*— 1.  The  treaty  ot 
Aix  la-Chapelle  proved  to  be  little  better  than  a  bus-     L  nQm 
pension  of  arms.     A  period  of  eight  years  of  nominal    txarb  or 
peace  that  followed  did  not  produce,  in  the  different      rKACS- 
States  of  Europe,  the  desired  feeling  of  united  firmness  and  security; 
but  all  seemed  unsettled,  and  in  dread  of  new  commotions.     Two 
causes,  of  a  nature  entirely  distinot,  united  to  involve  all        0A|jgEB 
Christendom  in  a  general  war.    The  first  was  the  long  or  another 
standing  colonial  rivalry  between  France  and  England ;       WAE* 
mod  the  second,  the  ambition  of  the  Great  Frederick  of  Prussia,  and 
the  jealousy  with  which  the  court  of  Austria  regarded  the  increase 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy. 

2.  Immediately  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  difficulties 
arose  between  France  and  England  respecting  their  colonial  possess- 
ions in  India.  Several  years  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
JSuropean  war,  the  forces  of  the  English  and  French  East  India 
companies,  having  taken  part,  as  auxiliaries,  in  the  wars  between  the 
native  princes  of  the  country,  had  been  engaged  in  a  course  of  hos- 
tilities at  a  time  when  no  war  existed  between  the  two  nations. 

3.  More  serious  causes  of  quarrel  arose  in  North  America.  The 
French  possessed  Canada  and  Louisiana,  one  commanding  the  mouth 
of  the  Si  Lawrence,  the  other  that  of  the  Mississippi ;  while  the  in- 
tervening territory  was  occupied  by  the  English  colonists.  The 
limits  of  the  American  colonial  possessions  of  the  two  nations  had 
been  left  undefined  at  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  hence  dis- 
putes arose  among  the  colonists,  who  did  not  always  arrange  their 
controversies  by  peaceful  discussion.  The  French  made  settlements 
at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  in  Nova  Scotia,  claiming  the  ter« 

a  That  pert  of  the  war  waged  In  America  between  France  and  England  Is  better  known  in 
American  history  as  the  «  French  awl  Indian  war."  Allnoogh  hoeUUUet  began,  In  the  oolonia% 
tn  1754,  no  formal  declaration  of  war  was  made  by  either  France  or  England  until  the  breaking 
en*ef  U»  general  Evopeaa  war  In  17** 
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ritory  as  a  part  of  New  Brunswick;  while,  by  extending  a  frontier 

line  of  posts  along  the  -Ohio  river,  they  aimed  at  confining  the 

British  colonies  to   the  Atlantic   coast,   and   cutting 

Uhuiq  o™  ^em  off  from  the  rest  of  the  continent  In  1754  the 
HornunxB  English  Colonial  authorities  began  hostilities  on  the 

i*  1754.  Q^  lfitj10|lt  seating  for  the  formality  of  a  declaration 
of  war :  in  the  following  year  the  French  forts  at  the  head  of  die 
Bay  of  Fundy  were  reduced  by  colonel  Monckton ;  but  the  English 
general,  Braddock,  who  was  sent  against  Fort  Da  Quesne,  on  the 
Ohio,  was  defeated  with  a  heavy  loss,  and  his  army  was  saved  from 
total  destruction  only  by  the  courage  and  conduct  of  major  Wash- 
ington, who  commanded  the  provincial  troops. 

4.  These  colonial  difficulties  were  the  prominent  causes  of  enmity 
between  France  and  England ;  but  suoh  were  now  the  bonds  of  in- 
terest and  alliance  that  united  the  different  European  States,  that 
the  quarrel  betwixt  any  two  led  almost  inevitably  to  a  general  war. 
A  cause  of  war  entirely  distinct  from  the  foregoing  was  found  in  the 
relations  existing  between  Prussia  and  Austria.  Maria  Theresa  was 
Still  dissatisfied  with  the  loss  of  Silesia,  and  Frederick,  too  clear* 
sighted  not  to  see  that  a  third  strugglo  with  her  was  inevitable, 
abandoned  the  lukewarm  aid  of  France,  and  formed  an  alliance  with 
England,  (Jan.  1756,)  an  event  which  altogether  changed  the  exist- 
ing relations  between  the  different  States  of  Europe.     Prussia  was 

ct.  thus  separated  from  her  old  ally  France,  and  England 
■ceopian  from  Austria,  while  France  and  Austria,  nations  that 
alliance,  j^  j)eeQ  enemje8  for  faTee  QHQ^re^  years,  found  them- 
selves placed  in  so  close  political  proximity  that  an  alliance  between 
them  became  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  each.  Augustus  HT, 
king  of  Poland  and  .also  elector  of  Saxony,  allied  himself  with  Aus- 
tria for  the  purpose  of  ruining  Prussia ;  the  empress  Elisabeth  of 
fiussia,  entertaining  a  personal  hatred  of  Frederick,  who  had  made 
her  the  object  of  his  political  satires,  joined  the  coalition  against 
him,  while  the  latter  could  regard  Sweden  in  no  other  light  than 
that  of  an  enemy  in  the  event  of  a  general  war. 

5.  Thus  Austria,  Russia,  France,  Sweden,  and  Poland,  had  all 
united  against  one  of  the  smaller  kingdoms,  which  was  deprived  of 
all  foreign  resources,  with  the  exception  of  England ;  and  the  latter, 
in  a  continental  war,  could  give  her  ally  but  little  effective  aid. 
Austria  looked  with'  confidence  upon  the  recovery  of  Silesia ;  the 
partition  of  Prussia  was  already  planned,  and  the  days  of  the  Pros- 
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sign  monarchy  appeared  to  be  already  numbered ;  bat  in  this  moat 
unequal  contest  the  superiority  of  Frederick  as  a  general,  and  the 
discipline  of  his  troops,  enabled  Prussia  to  come  out  of  the  war  with 
increased  power  and  glory. 

6.  Frederick,  without  waiting  for  the  storm  that  was  about  to 
burst  upon  him,  marched  forth  to  meet  it,  to  the  surprise 

of  his  enemies,  who  were  scarcely  aware  that  he  was  campaign  or 
arming.     In  the  month  of  August,  1756,  he  entered  nn>cuoK, 
Saxony  at  the  head  of  seventy  thousand  men,  blockaded 
the  Saxon  army,  and  cut  off  its  supplies,  defeated  an  army  of  Aus- 
trian* that  advanced  to  the  relief  of  their  allies,  and  finally  com- 
polled  the  Saxon  forces,  now  reduced  to  fourteen  thousand  men,  to 
surrender  themselves  prisoners,  (Oct  1756,)  many  of  whom  he  forced 
to  enter  the  Prussian  service.     Thus  the  result  of  the  first  campaign 
of  Frederick  was  the  conquest  of  ail  Saxony. 

7.  It  was  not  till  the  month  of  May  and  June  1756,  that  England 
and  France  issued  their  declarations  of  war  against  each  other,  al- 
though hostilities  had  for  some  time  previously  been  carried  on  be* 
tween  their  colonies.  France  commenced  the  war  by  an  expedition 
against  the  island  of  Minorca,  then  in  possession  of  the  English ; 
and  that  important  fortress  surrendered,  although  admiral  Byng  had 
been  sent  out  with  a  squadron  for  the  relief  of  the  place.  In 
America  the  English  had  planned,  early  in  the  season,  the  reduction 
of  Grown  Point,  Niagara,  and  Fort  Da  Quesne,  but  not  a  single  ob- 
ject of  the  campaign  was  either  accomplished  or  attempted. 

8.  At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  of  1757  it  was  estimated 
that  the  armies"  of  the  enemies  of  Frederick,  on  foot,  and 
preparing  to  march  against  him,  exceeded  seven  hundred 
thousand  men,  while  the  force  which  he  and  his  English  allies  could 
bring  into  the  field  amounted  to  but  little  more  than  one  third  of 
that  number.  Frederick,  having  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  Aus- 
trians  as  to  his  real  intentions,  began  tho  campaign  by  invading  Bo- 
hemia, where,  at  the  head  of  sixty-eight  thousand  men,  he  fought  and 
won  the  celebrated  and  sanguinary  battle  of  Prague,  (May  6,) 
against  an  army  of  seventy-five  thousand  Austrians.  Dearly,  how- 
ever, was  the  victory  purchased,  as  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
Prussians  lay  dead  or  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.  Seeking  to 
follow  up  his  advantage,  in  the  following  month  Frederick  experi- 
enced a  severe  check,  being  defeated  by  the  greatly  superior  force 
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of  marshal  Daun  at  Kelin,1  in  oonsequeiioe  of  which  the  1 
were  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Prague,  and  evacuate  Bohemia. 
The  Austrians  and  their  allies,  after  this  unexpected  victory,  resumed 
operations  with  increased  activity :  a  Russian  army  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men  invaded  Prussia  on  the  east;  seventeen 
thousand  Swedes  entered  Pomerania ;  and  two  powerful  French  armies 
crossed  the  Rhine  to  attack  the  English  and  Hanoverian  allies  of 
Prussia  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  The  latter,  being 
defeated,  was  compelled  to  sign  a  disgraceful  convention  by  which 
his  army  of  thirty-eight  thousand  men  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  ie- 
activity. 

9.  The  loss  of  his  English  allies  at  this  juncture  was  a  moat  griev- 
ous blow  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  While  he  held  the  Austrians  at 
bay  in  Lusatia,  Saxony,  whence  the  Prussians  drew  their  supplies, 
was  opened  to  the  French ;  the  Russians  were  advancing  from  the 
east,  and  already  the  Swedes  were  near  the  gates  of  Berlin,*  when 
the  sudden  recall  of  the  Russian  army,  owing  to  the  serious  illness 
of  the  Russian  empress,  illumined  the  troubled  path  of  Frederick 
with  a  glimmering  of  hope,  which  promised  to  lead  him  on  to  1 
fortune.  After  having  in  vain  tried  to  give  battle  to  the  . 
he  suddenly  broke  np  his  camp,  and  by  rapid  marches  advanced  into 
Saxony,  to  drive  the  French  out  of  that  country.' 

10.  Early  in  November,  Frederick,  at  the  head  of  only  twenty 
thousand  men,  came  up  with  the  enemy,  whose  united  forces  amount- 
ed to  seventy  thousand.  After  some  manoeuvring  he  threw  his  little 
army  into  the  low  village  of  Rossbaok,*  the  heights  around  which, 
covered  with  batteries,  served  at  once  to  defend  his  position,  and 
conceal  his  movements.  Here  the  French  and  their  allies,  antici- 
pating a  certain  victory,  determined  to  surround  him,  and  thus,  by 
making  him  prisoner,  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  war.  To  accomplish 
tins  object  they  advanced  by  forced  marches,  with  sound  of  trumpet; 
anxious  to  see  if  Frederick  would  have  the  courage  to  make  a 


1.  Aim  is  a  small  town  of  Bohemia,  mirtyeeven  mflea  a  Utile  wroth  of  en*  tram  1 
The  battle  of  Kolin,  (ought  June  18th,  1757,  was  the  flnt  which  Frederick  lost  in  the  I 
Years' War.    ( Map  No.  XVH.) 

&  £«r^  tlie  capiutf  of  the  Pntasta  State*  «>d  to  of  the  aueeink,* 

on  the  liver  Spree,  a  branch  of  the  Elbe,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  one  hundred  and 
sixty  mites  south-east  from  Hamburg.  Berlin  is  one  of  the  fineat  cities  in  Europe,  and  b  called 
*ne  Athena  of  the  north  of  Germany.    (Map  No.  XVH.) 

3.  R—shtck  ia  near  the  weetem  bank  of  the  river  Stale,  in  Prussian  Snxonj,  aboni  twenty 
miles  south-west  from  Leipsie,  and  consequently  near  the  battlefields  of  Leipelc,  Jena,  and 
Tl>eb4uiksofthe8aatearelal^iinnioriallaedbyoari^    (JM*  No.  X  VHJ 
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•gainst  them.  The  morning  of  the  5th  of  November  Frederick 
spent  in  reoonnjitering  the  enemy,  and  learned  their  plans  for  envel- 
oping him  ;  but  he  kept  his  forces  perfectly  quiet  until  the  afternoon, 
without  allowing  a  single  gun  to  be  fired,  when,  giving  his  orders, 
and  suddenly  concentrating  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  to  one 
point,  he  hurled  them,  column  after  column,  in  one  irresistible  tor- 
rent upon  the  foe.  Never  before  had  the  French  encountered  such 
rapidity  of  action :  they  were  completely  overwhelmed  and  routed 
before  they  could  even  form  into  line ;  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
the  action  was  decided.  "  It  was  the  most  inconceivable  and  com- 
plete route  and  discomfiture,"  says  Voltaire, "  of  which  history  makes 
any  mention.  The  defeats  of  Agincourt,  Creasy,  and  Poitiers,  were 
not  to  humiliating." 

11.  The  French  fled  precipitately  from  the  field  of  battle,  and 
never  stopped  until  they  had  reached  the  middle  States  of  Germany 
while  many  only  paused  when  they  had  placed  the  Rhine  between 
themselves  and  the  victors.  Seven  thousand  prisoners,  and  three 
hundred  and  twenty  officers  of  every  rank,  including  eleven  generals, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  while  the  loss  of  the  Prussians 
amounted  to  only  tire  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded.  Frederick 
caused  the  wounded  among  Xhe  prisoners  to  be  treated  with  the 
greatest  humanity  and  attention.  The  officers  of  distinction,  who 
were  taken  prisoners,  he  invited  to  sup  with  him.  He  told  them  he 
regretted  he  could  not  offer  them  a  more  splendid  entertainment, 
"  but  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  did  not  expect  you  so  soon,  nor  in  so 
large  numbers," 

12.  The  victory  of  Rossbaok  had  recovered  Saxony,  and,  what 
was  equally  important,  it  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  English  and 
Hanoverian  troops  to  resume  their  arms,  which  they  did  on  the 
ground  of  the  alleged  infraction  of  the  convention  by  the  French 
general.  Still  the  affairs  of  Prussia  were  gloomy  in  the  extreme, 
for  during  the  absence  of -Frederick  from  Silesia,  that  province  had 
been  overrun  by  the  Austrians,  and  the  Prussians  had  been  defeated 
in  several  battles.  Frederick  returned  thither  in  December  with 
thirty  thousand  men,  and  on  the  5th  of  that  month  was  met,  on  the 
vast  plain  of  Lissa,1  by  the  Austrian  force  of  ninety  thousand  men, 


].  TbeI^M«bonineDtfoB^i8aain^towftorStt«^SMrtMB  mils*  west  of  Brastoa  ti» 
capital  of  the  province,  *nd  »bout  °°*  hundred  ud  seventy-flr*  miles  soothe— 1  from  Berlin. 
Ae  battle  was  Anight  in  the  plain  between  Ltuaa  and  Breslan.  There  to  another  tad  larger 
t^tflJ^toVotm^^+nmtoMrtnmi&omBniUxL   (Jfsa No. XVIL) 
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exactly  one  month  after  the  battle  of  Bossbaek.  Here  Frederick 
had  recourse  to  those  means  by  which  he  had  often  been  enabled  to 
double  his  power  by  the  celerity  of  his  manoeuvres.  Having  succeed- 
ed in  masking  the  movements  of  his  troops,  by  taking  possession  of 
some  heights  near  the  field  of  battle,  and  causing  a  false  attack  to 
be  made  on  the  Austrian  right,  he  fell  suddenly  upon  their  left  and 
routed  it  before  the  right  could  be  brought  to  its  support.  The  con- 
sequent disorder  was  communicated  to  the  whole  Austrian  army,  and 
in  the  course  of  three  hours  Frederick  gained  a  most  complete  vic- 
tory. The  Austrians  lost  seven  thousand  four  hundred  men  in  killed 
and  wounded,  twenty-one  thousand  prisoners,  and  one  hundred  aad 
seventeen  cannon,  while  the  total  Prussian  loss  was  less  than  five 
thousand  men.  In  this  extraordinary  battle  superior  genius  tri- 
umphed over  superior  numbers.  When  Frederick  was  told  of  the 
many  insulting  things'  that  the  Austrians  had  said  of  him  and  his 
little  army,  "  I  pardon  them  readily,"  said  he,  "  the  follies  they  may 
have  uttered,  in  consideration  of  those  they  have  just  committed. n 

13.  .The  campaign  of  1757  was  the  most  eventful  of  all  those 
waged  by  Frederick ;  but  although  he  had  been  forced  to  risk  his 
fate  in  eight  battles,  and  more  than  a  hundred  partial  actions,  his 
numerous  enemies  failed  in  their  object  The  battles  of  Boasback 
and  Lissa  inspired  the  English  people  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
for  the  Prussian  army,  and  the  result  was  a  fresh  subsidiary  treaty 
entered  into  with  Frederick,  by  .which  England  agreed  to  furnish  him 
an  annual  subsidy  of  six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds,  and 
to  send  an  army  into  Germany.  Mr.  Pitt,  recently  appointed  prime 
minister,  entered  fully  into  the  views  of  supporting  Frederick,  de- 
claring that  "  the  American  colonies  of  the  French  were  to  be  con- 
quered through  Germany." 

U.  The  campaign  of  1758  was  opened  by  Ferdinand,  duke  of 
Brunswick,  who,  by  the  influence  of  the  king  of  Prussia, 
had  been  appointed  commander  of  the  English  and 
Hanoverian  troops  in  Germany.  At  the  head  of  thirty  thousand 
men  he  drove  a  French  army  of  eighty  thousand  beyond  the  Rhine, 
and  in  a  brief  campaign  of  three  months,  from  January  to  April, 
took  eleven  thousand  prisoners.  Frederick  commenced  the  campaign 
in  March,  by  reducing  the  last  remaining  fortress  in  Silesia :  then 
he  penetrated  to  Olmuts,1  in  Moravia,  but  failed  in  the  siege  of  that 

1.  Otf»*t^  the  former  capital  of  Moravia,  and  one  of  the  strongest  fortreMos  oT  the 
empire,  U  on  the  small  river  March  or  Morar*,  one  iundrod  and  Are  rmitaa  njrthia* 
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place.  Here  the  Austrians  completely  surrounded  him  in  the  very 
heart  of  their  country,  bat  he  effected  a  retreat  as  honorable  as  a 
riotory,  and  suddenly  directed  his  march  against  the  Russians,  who 
were  committing  the  most  shocking  ravages  in  the  province  of  Bran- 
denburg,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex. 

15.  At  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men  Frederick  met  the  enemy, 
numbering  fifty  thousand,  on  the  24th  of  August,  near  the  small 
Tillage  of  Zorndorf,1  where  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War  was  fought,  continuing  from  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  ten  at  night  On  the  evening  of  this  sanguinary  day 
nineteen  thousand  Russians  and  eleven  thousand  Prussians  lay  dead  and 
wounded  on  the  field  of  battle;  but  the  victory  was  claimed  for  the  latter. 
The  Prussian  king  in  person  led  the  last  attacks,  and  so  much  was 
he  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Russians  that  all  his  aids,  and  the  pages 
who  attended  him,  were  either  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners. 
The  able  Austrian  general,  count  Daun,  who  had  often  fought  Fred- 
crick,  and  sometimes  with  success,  had  written  to  the  general  of  the 
Russians,  "  not  to  risk  a  battle  with  a  wily  enemy,  whose  cunning 
and  resources  he  was  not  yet  acquainted  with ;"  but  as  the  courier 
who  carried  this  dispatch  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians,  Fred? 
erick  himself  answered  the  letter  in  the  following  words : — "  You 
had  reason  to  advise  the  Russian  general  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
ft  crafty  and  designing  enemy,  whom  you  were  better  acquainted  with 
than  he  was ;  for  he  has  given  battle,  and  has  been  beaten."  At  a 
later  period  in  this  campaign  count  Daun  surprised  and  routed  the 
right  wing  of  Frederick's  troops  at  Hoohkirchen,*  in  Saxony,  when 
nothing  but  the  admirable  perfection  of  the  Prussian  discipline  saved 
the  army  from  utter  destruction.  But  this  reverse  could  not  damp 
the  spirits  of  Frederick :  he  drove  the  Austrians  a  second  time  from 
Silesia ;  and  then  compelled  Daun  to  abandon  the  sieges  of  Dresden 
and  Leipsic,  and  retreat  into  Bohemia.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign 
Frederick  found  himself  in  possession  of  the  same  countries  as  in  the 
prooeding  year,  while,  in  addition,  northern  and  central  Germany 
had  been  recovered  from  the  French. 

16.  In  the  meantime  the  war  had  been  carried  on  in  other  quarters 


Ylenna.   Itwutikn  by  the  Swede*  In  the  thirty  yean' war,  was  beetaged  i 
Frederick  the  Great  in  1758,  and  Lancet*  wns  eoonned  there  In  17M.    (Mmp  No.  XVII.) 

1.  Ztrudorfla  a  small  tillage  of  Brandenburg,  about  twenty  miles  north  aart  from  Frank- 
fcrtonthe  Oder,  and  about  the  sanw  distance  eomh-eaet  from  Onstrlia.   ( Jfaa  Mo.  XVU.) 

8.  HockkinJUn  Is  a  small  Tillage  In  the  present  kingdom  of  Saxony,  (formerly  m  LnaathV 
lull  I  j  QMfin  mJlM  east  from  Dresden.   It  Is  a  short  distance  sooth  east  from  J 
wan  the  ehlef  town  of  Upper  LoeaUa.   (JaJen  He.  XVIW 
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fotweeb  the  French  aad  the  English.  In  India  the  French  were 
generally  successful,  as  they  not  only  preserved  their  possessions,  but 
wrested  several  fortresses  from  their  rivals,  bat  they  were  deprived 
of  all  their  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  while  in  North 
America  they  abandoned  Fort  da  Qnesne  to  the  English,  and  were 
obliged  to  surrender  the  important  fortress  of  Louisburg,  after  a  vig- 
orous siege  conducted  by  generals  Amherst  and  Wolfe. 

17.  The  campaign  of  1759  commenced  under  favorable  auspices 

for  the  Prussians,  as  they  succeeded  early  in  the  season 
m  '  in  destroying  the  Russian  magazines  in  Poland,  and 
broke  up  the  Austrian  armies  in  Bohemia ;  but  in  August  Frederick 
himself  suffered  a  greater  loss,  in  the  battle  of  Kunersdorf/  than 
any  he  had  yet  experienced.  At  the  head  of  only  forty-eight  thou- 
sand men  he  attacked  the  combined  Russian  aad  Austrian  force  of 
ninety-six  thousand,  defended  by  strong  intrenchments,  bat  he  was 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  more  than  eighteen  thousand  men  in  killed 
and  wounded.  The  Russian  and  Austrian  loss  was  nearly  sixteen 
thousand ;  in  allusion  to  which,  the  Russian  general,  writing  to  the 
empress  an  aooount  of  the  battle,  said :  "  Your  majesty  must  not  be 
surprised  at  the  greatness  of  our  loss.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  king 
of  Prussia  to  sell  his  defeats  very  dear."  At  a  later  period  of  the 
campaign  Frederick  rashly  exposed  fourteen  thousand  of  his  troops 
in  the  denies  of  Bohemia,  where  they  were  surrounded  by  the  Aus- 
trians,  and,  after  a  valiant  resistance,  compelled  to  surrender,  when 
only  three  thousand  of  the  number  remained  unwounded.  ^  Yet,  after 
all  the  reverses  which  the  Prussians  sustained,  the  only  permanent 
acquisition  made  by  the  Austrians  waA)resden,  for  Frederick's  vigor 
and  rapidity  of  movement  rendered  even  their  victories  fruitless. 

18.  The  campaign  of  Ferdinand  of  Brunswiek  against  the  French, 
during  this  year,  was  more  successful  than  that  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 
On  the  1st  of  August  he  attacked  the  French  army  of  seventy  thou- 
sand men  near  Minden,1  and  obtained  a  complete  viotory,  which 
alone  prevented  the  French  from  gaining  possession  of  the  king  of 
England's  Hanoverian  dominions.  On  the  ocean  and  in  the  colonies 
the  results  of  the  year  1759  were  highly  favorable  to  the  English. 
The  French  fleets  were  destroyed;  the  English  gained  a  decided 

1.  Kunertiorf)*  a  mall  Tillage  of  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  a  abort  distance  tooth  of 
Frankfort-rto-tha-Otfer,  and  on  Che  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  ftfty-flre  miles  south-east  from 
tarltn.    Thsj  battle  fought  near  Oils  town  la  sometimes  called  the  battle  of  Frankfort. 

«.  Jffaelm  la  a  Pmsstan  town  tn  Westphalia,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Weser,  near  the  Han 
ovarian  frontier,  thirty-Are  mllos  south-west  front  Hanover.    (JKen  No.  XVIL' 
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preponderance  in  India ;  while  the  oonqueet  of  Canada  wu  achieved 
by  the  gallant  Wolfe,  who  fell  in  the  moment  of  yietory  before  the 
walls  of  Quebec. 

19.  After  a  winter  spent  in  futile  attempts  at  negotiation,  the 
most  vigorous  preparations  were  made  by  all  parties  for 

the  campaign  of  1760.  It  opened  with  a  continuation 
of  misfortunes  to  Prussia, — with  the  loss  of  nearly  nine  thousand  men 
surrounded  and  taken  prisoners  by  the  Austriane, — with  an  unstfo- 
oessful  attempt  on  Dresden  by  Frederick  himself,  and  the  surrender 
of  an  important  fortress  in  Silesia.  For  the  space  of  a  year  Fred- 
erick had  met  with  almost  continual  reverses,  but,  still  undaunted 
and  undismayed,  his  transcendent  talents  never  shone  to  greater  ad- 
vantage than  when  brought  into  action  by  the  rigors  of  fortune.  At 
the  very  moment  when  he  was  surrounded  with  overwhelming  forces 
of  Russians  and  Austrians,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  men,  and  his  ruin  seemed  inevitable,  his  genius  saved 
him,  and  converted  what  appeared  the  certainty  of  defeat  into  a  series 
of  brilliant  victories.  While  his  enemies  were  preparing  to  attack 
him  in  his  camp,  he  suddenly  fell  upon  one  of  their  divisions  at 
Liegnits1  and  almost  annihilated  it  before  the  others  were  aware  that 
he  had  changed  his  position.  (Aug.  16th.)  In  November  he  at- 
tacked the  intrenched  camp  of  marshal  Daun  at  Torgou,*  having 
previously  declared  to  his  generals  his  determination  to  finish  the 
war  by  a  decided  victory,  or  perish,  with  his  whole  army,  in  the  at> 
tempt  The  battle  was  perhaps  the  bloodiest  fought  during  the  whole 
war,  but  the  impetuosity  of  the  Prussians  was  irresistible,  and  the  result 
recovered  to  Frederick  all  Saxony,  except  Dresden,  and  compelled  the 
Austrian*,  Russians,  and  Swedes,  to  evacuate  the  Prussian  dominions. 

20.  The  campaign  of  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  against  the  French 
in  northern  and  western  Germany  was  marked  by  a  great  number 
of  skirmishes  which  fatigued  both  parties,  and  in  which  towns  and 
villages  were  taken  and  retaken ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
hostile  armies  numbered  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men,  we  are 
surprised  to  find  that  no  memorable  events  occurred. 

21.  During  the  year  1760  France  and  Spain  formed  an  intimate 
alliance,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Family  Compact,  by  which  the 
enemy  of  either  was  to  be  considered  the  enemy  of  both,  and  neither  wan 

L  LiifnitziM*  town  ot  SUaela,  on  Uie  Katebach,  ferty^  mBee  a  Uttto  north  of  we*  ftaa* 
Bmalaa.    (JfrpNo.XVU.) 

&  Ztoymt  ig  a  town  of  Fronton  Saxony,  as  ton  wart  bank  of  Um  Boa,  olalpata  ml 
want  from  Berlin.   {JN*»  Mo.  X VUO 
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to  makepeace  without  consent  of  the  other.  This  was  an  unfortunate 
act  lor  Spain,  whose  colonies  of  Cuba1  and  Manilla,*  with  her  ships 
of  war  and  commerce,  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  England.  The 
English  were  also  successful  against  the  French ;  and  the  latter,  be- 
fore 'the  close  of  the  war,  were  divested  of  all  their  possessions  of 
importance  in  the  East  Indies,  while  BeUeisle,'  on  the  very  coast  of 
France,  was  captured,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  Martmico,  Ghmda.- 
loupe,4  and  other  islands,  were  added  to  the  list  of  British  conquests. 

22.  The  campaign  of  1761  was  carried  on  languidly  by  all  parties. 
The  king  of  Prussia,  exhausted  even  by  his  victories,  was  forced  to 

act  on  the  defensive,  while  the  English  government,  after 
the  accession  of  George  III.  to  the  throne,  (Oct  1760,) 
had  shown,  under  the  counsels  of  Lord  Bute,  an  ardent  desire  for 
peace,  even  if  it  were  to  be  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Prussian 
monarch.  An  event  which  happened  early  in  1 762  greatly  improved 
the  aspect  of  Prussian  affalrf ,  and  more  than  compensated  Frederick 
lor  the  growing  coldness  of  England  towards  him.  This  was  the 
death  of  Frederick's  implacable  enemy,  Elisabeth,  empress  of  Russia, 
and  the  aooession  of  her  nephew,  the  unfortunate  Peter  the  Third, 
who  was  a  warm  admirer  and  most  sedulous  imitator  of  the  king  of 
Prussia.  The  Russian  armies  withdrew  from  their  former  Austrian 
allies,  and  .ranged  themselves  under  the  Prussian  standards :  Sweden 
concluded  a  peace  with  Prussia ;  and  even  Austria  consented  to  a 
cassation  of  hostilities  in  Silesia  and  Saxony. 

23.  In  November  1763  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace  were 

signed  at  Paris  between  England,  France,  and  Spain, 
or  Vm.    w^°  P™****  ud  Austria,  deserted  by  their  allies,  were 

left  to  continue  the  war ;  but  they  also  soon  agreed  to 
suspend  hostilities,  and  in  the  month  of  February  1763  peace  was 
concluded  between  all  the  belligerents.  France  ceded  to  England, 
Canada  and  Gape  Breton,  while  Spain  purchased  the  restoration  of 
the  conquests  which  had  been  made  from  her,  by  the  cession  of 
Florida  to  England,  by  giving  the  latter  permission  to  cut  logwood 


L  C**«,theIartartof  theWart  India  !a1ano%aad  the  atotoeoi  of  tfcoGeJfof  NexlcArtUI 
belong*  to  Spain. 

t.  Jtfeatife,  a  fertffled  eeaport  city  of  Luzon,  one  of  the  Fnflfeplne  lelano^  to  the  capital  of 
tftftflnaniahaetUeiMntelnUieEait. 

3.  BMimU  to  an  bland  we*  of  France,  on  the  eoaat  of  Brittany,  thirty  miles  tooth-vert  from 
YawMa,    (Jft^Bo-Xni.) 

tJfertiMfM  and  <ta«4al«*«  belong  to  the  Wind  ward  gronp  of  the  Wert  Indlee.    Both 
hamfraqnaaOy  changed  hand*  between  the  French  and  the  Eaglbn,  bat  both  v< 
mrnmeatnlBU,  Marttotone  waa  the  afc-th  niece  of  the  —from  fntnjihlno, 
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in  the  bay  of  Honduras,1  and  by  a  renunciation  of  all  olaim  to  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries.  But  important  aa  these  results  were  to 
England,  they  were  so  much  less  advantageous  than  her  position 
might  have  commanded,  that  it  was  said  of  her,  "  she  made  war  like 
•  lion,  and  peace  like  a  lamb."  Of  France  it  was  said  by  Voltaire, 
that  "  by  her  alliance  with  Austria  she  had  lost  in  six  years  more 
men  and  money  than  all  the  wars  she  had  ever  sustained  against  that 
power  had  cost  her."  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between  Prussia 
and  Austria,  prisoners  were  exchanged,  and  a  restitution  of  all  con- 
quests was  made ;  but  Frederick  still  held  the  much-contested  Silesia, 
a  small  territory,  which  had  cost  the  contending  parties  more  than  a 
million  of  men.  The  glory  of  the  war  remained  chiefly 
with  Frederick,  who,  at  the  head  of  his  veteran  phalanx,  chamou* 
moving  among  the  masses  of  Austria,  France,  and  Russia,  of 
and  confronting  all,  still  preserved,  through  an  unex-  FREDKR1CK" 
ampled  series  of  victories  and  reverses,  the  character  of  Great.  No 
general  ever  surpassed  him  in  regularity  and  rapidity  of  manoeuvres, 
in  well  ordered  marches,  and  in  the  facility  of  concentrating  masses 
on  the  weak  side  of  an  enemy.  "  Bonaparte  effected  wonders  with 
amp]*  means ;  but  when  reduced  to  play  the  forlorn  game  of  Fred- 
erick against  united  Europe,  the  great  French  captain  fell, — the 
Prussian  lived  and  died  a  king." 

V.  State  of  Eubope.    The  American  JELevolution. — 1.   The 
peace  of  1763  gave  general  tranquillity  to  Europe,  which  t  qb«ax. 
continued  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between    fkaociv 
England  and  her  American  colonies,  called  the  "  War  of     ■u*op* 
(he  American  Revolution."     The  result  of  the  "  Seven  Years'  War" 
#as    that  Prussia  and  Austria  became  the  principal  continental 
powers;  France,  by  her  subserviency  to  Austria,  her  ancient  enemy, 
lost  the  political  ascendency  which  she  had  previously  sustained ; 
Had  Britain*  although  abandoning  her  influence  in  the  European 
system,  and  maintaining  intimate  relations  with  Portugal  and  Hol- 
land only,  had  obtained  complete  maritime  supremacy.     Frederick 
of  Prussia  exerted  himself  successfully  to  repair  the  desolation  made 
in  his  dominions  by  the  ravages  of  war ;  he  gave  corn,  for  planting, 
to  the  destitute,  procured  laborers  from  other  countries,  remitted 
the  taxes  for  a  season,  and  during  the  four  and  twenty  years  of  his 

Uii^niU  awMamaaf  adjoining  the  bay  of  the  mug  name, on  U» anttaro ooartof 
t'aaataa.   la  lmUwMtranifcrred  to  EagUuI,  In  accordance  with  a  previous  treaty. 
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reign  after  the  peace,  he  appropriated  for  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  manufactures,  no  less  than  twenty-four  millions 
of  dollars ;  and  this  sum  he  had  saved,  by  his  simple  and  frugal  life, 
from  the  amount  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  his  court 

2.  In  the  meantime  France,  during  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 

the  dissolute  Louis  XV.,  was  declining  in  power,  and 
ii.  fraugs.  gj^jjg  ^to  disgrace.  While  the  finances  were  in  a  state 
of  utter  confusion,  and  universal  misery  pervaded  the  land,  there 
was  the  same  splendor  in  the  court,  and  the  same  profusion  in  ex* 
penditure,  that  marked  the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
Both  monarchs  were  doomed  to  see  their  children  perish  by  an  un- 
accountable decay;  and  on  the  death  of  Louis  XT.  in  1774,  it  was 
his  youthful  grandson,  already  married  to  an  Austrian  princess,  who. 
was  elevated  to  the  throne.  As  evidence  of  the  heartlessneas  that 
often  surrounds  a  court,  it  is  related  that  no  sooner  had  Louis  XV. 
breathed  his  last,  than  the  array  of  sedulous  courtiers  deserted  the, 
apartments  of  the  deceased  monarch,  and  rushed  forth  in  a  tumult- 
uous crowd  to  do  homage  to  the  rising  power  of  Louis  XVI.  The 
first  act  of  this  pious  prince  and  of  his  queen  was  to  fall  on  their 
knees  and  exclaim,  "  Our  God  1  guide  and  protect  us :  we  are  too 
young  to  reign." 

3.  While  the  power  and  greatness  of  France  were  declining, 

Russia  was  gradually  acquiring  a  preponderating  influ- 
ence in  Eastern  Europe.    In  1768  a  war  broke  out  be- 
tween her  and  Turkey,  which  resulted  in  a  series  of  defeats  and 
losses  to  the  latter.     During  this  war  Bussia  had  taken  possession 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,1  which  she  was  extremely  desirous  of 
retaining ;  but  Austria  opposed  it,  lest  Bussia  should  become  too 
powerful ;  and  as  the  latter  was  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  a  con- 
test with  a  confederacy  of  Polish  patriots  under  the  pretence  of  at- 
tempting to  restore  tranquillity  to  Poland,  it  was  thought  best  that 
she  should  retain  a  portion  of  the  Polish  territory  instead  of  the 
conquered  Turkish  provinces.     But  even  this  would  destroy  the  bat 
DMinof-'  ance  between  the  three  great  eastern  powers  of  Christen* 
bkbmxxt  or  dom ;  and,  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  Prussia  and  An* 
roLAND.     ^  muflt  jjave  a  ghare  aX3o  .  ftn(j  t^  tou  accomplished 

I.  Moldavia  and  fTaUackia  are  two  contiguous  province!  of  Turkey,  embracing  the  endead 
Dada.  (Jety  No.  IX.)  Tnay  are  in  reality  under  Ute  protection  of  Roaaia.  Walkehta  lias 
aloi^UM  northern  bank  of  fee  Danube,  and  Moldavia  Immediately  woot  of  tbo  river  tattw 
ftlfo»M*XVir 
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the  iniquitous  measure  of  4  dismemberment  of  Poland,  and  the  di- 
rision  of  a  large  portion*  of  her  territory  between  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria.    (1773.) 

4  At  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  1 763  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  animosity  existed  between  the  two  great  parties  in  y  gTAn  0f> 
England,— -the  whigs  and  the  tories,— the  latter  of  whom  pasties  nr 
had  been  taken  into  faro*  and  rewarded  with  the  chief    BKQL*ia>» 
offices  of  government  soon  after  the  accession  of  George  the  Third. 
A  long  and  expensive  war  had  increased  the  national  debt,  and  ren- 
dered additional  taxes  necessary,  while  the  bulk  of  the  nation  very 
naturally  thinking  that  conquests  and  riches  ought  to  go  hand  in 
band,  were  induced  to  believe  that  administration  arbitrary  and  op- 
pressive which  loaded  them  with  new  taxes  immediately  after  the 
great  successes  which  had  attended  *he  British  arms.     The  indiscre- 
tion of  the  ministry,  in  levying  the  taxes  upon  certain  important  ar- 
ticles of  domestio  manufacture,  threw  the  kingdom  into  an  almost 
universal  ferment,  and  compelled  the  resignation  of  the  earl  of  Bute, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  tory  administration. 

5.  The  earl  of  Bute  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Grenville,  and  as  he  also 
was  a  tory,  and  was  considered  but  the  passive  instrument  of  the  late 
minister,  he  inherited  all  the  unpopularity  of  his  predecessor.  One 
of  his  first  acts  was  the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  a 
member  of  parliament,  who,  in  a  paper  called  the  North  Briton,  had 
asserted  that  the  king's  speech  at  the  opening  of  parliament,  which 
lie  affected  to  consider  as  the  minister's,  contained  a  falsehood.  On 
a  hearing  before  the  judges  of  the  common  pleas,  it  was  decided 
that  the  commitment  of  Mr.  Wilkes  was  illegal,  and  that  his  privi 
leges,  as  member  of  parliament,  had  been  infringed  by  the  ministry. 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  subsequently  outlawed  by  the  Commons,  on  his  fail- 
ing to  appear  to  answer  the  charges  against  him ;  but  this  extreme 
severity  only  increased  the  agitation,  and  imbtttered  the  feelings  of 
the  opposing  parties.  At  a  later  period,  on  a  legal  trial,  the  out- 
lawry of  Mr.  Wilkes  was  reversed,  and  he  was  repeatedly  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Commons,  although  the  house  as  often  rejected  him. 

6.  The  augmentation  of  the  revenue  being  at  this  time  the  chief 
object  of  the  administration,  in  1764  Mr.  Grenville  in- 
troduced into  parliament  a  project  for  taxing  the  Ameri-  ^^j^ 
can  colonies;  and  early  in  1675  the  "  Stamp  Act"  was 

passed — an  act  ordering  that  all  legal  writings,  together  with  panv 
phlets,  newspapers,  &a,  b  the  colonies,  should  be  executed  on* 
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ifcurtpa*  paper,  for  which  a  duty  should,  be  paid  to  the  crown.  She 
colonies  resisted  every  project  for  taxing  them,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  not  represented  in  the  British  parliament,  and  that 
taxation  and  representation  were  inseparable;  and  a  large  party  in 
England,  consisting  mostly  of  whigs,  united  with  them  in  maintain- 
ing this  doctrine.  The  stamp  act  was  soon  repealed,  bnt  the  minis- 
try still  avowed  the  right  of  the  mother  country  to  tax  her  colonial 
possessions,  and  this  doctrine,  still  persisted  in,  laid  the  foundation 
for  that  contest  which  at  length  terminated  in  the  independence  ef 
the  American  colonies. 

7.  Misfortunes  seemed  to  attend  almost  every  scheme  undertaken 
by  England  for  coercing  the  Americans  into  obedience.  A  bill  was 
passed  for  depriving  the  people  of  New  England  of  the  benefits  of 
the  Newfoundland  fisheries ;  and  it  was  thought  that  this  act  would 
throw  into  the  hands  of  British  merchants  the  profits  which  were 
formerly  divided  with  the  colonies ;  bat  the  Americans  refused  to 
supply  the  British  fishermen  with  provisions,  and  many  of  the  ships 
were  obliged  to  abandon,  for  a  time,  the  business  on  which  they 
tiame,  and  return  in  quest  of  supplies.  Added  to  this,  a  most  vio- 
lent and  unprecedented  storm  swept  over  the  fishing  banks ;  the  ana 
arose  thirty  feet  above  its  ordinary  level,  and  upwards  of  seven  hun- 
dred English  fishing  boats  were  lost,  with  all  the  people  in  them, 
and  many  ships  foundered  with  their  whole  crews.  When,  at  4m 
commencement  of  the  war,  an  immense  quantity  of  provisions  waa 
prepared  in  England  for  the  use  of  the  British  army  in  America,  the 
transports  remained  for  a  long  time  wind-bound;  then  contrary  winds 
detained  them  so  long  near  the  English  coasts  that  nearly  twenty 
thousand  head  of  live  stock  perished;  a  storm  afterwards  drove 
many  of  the  ships  to  the  West  Indies,  and  others  were  captured  by 
American  privateers,  so  that  only  a  few  reached  the  harbor  of  Boston, 
with  their  cargoes  greatly  damaged.  The  universal  distress  produced 
throughout  the  British  nation  by  the  refusal  of  the  Americans  to 
purchase  British  goods,  completed  the  catalogue  of  evils  which  fol- 
lowed in  the  train  of  ministerial  measures,  and,  by  exciting  the  moat 
violent  altercations  between  opposing  parties,  seemed  to  threaten 
England  herself  with  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

8.  Passing  by  the  arguments  that  were  used  for  and  against  tax* 
ation — the  acts  exhibiting  the  rash  confidence  and  penaeverance  a£ 
the  ministers  and  the  crown — the  determined  opposition  of  the  cole- 
changes  in  the  English  ministry,  and  the  dissensions  be 
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tween  opposing  parties  in  England — wo  come  to  the  deeialTe  open- 
ing of  the  war  with  the  British  American  colonies  bj  the 
skirmish  at  Lexington,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775.     A  09  TaB  WAa 
revolutionary  war  of  seven  jean'  duration  followed,,    wiwthb 
on  the  American  soil, — a  war  of  the  weak  against  the    OOLO>™* 
strong — of  the  lew  in  numbers  against  the  many— bat  a  war  seoeessful, 
in  its  results,  to  the  came  of  freedom.    Fortunately  for  the  colonies 
the  war  was  not  confined  to  them  alone ;  and  as  the  history  of  the 
American  portion  of  it  is  doubtless  already  familiar  to  most  of  our 
readers,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  new  relations,  between  England 
and  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  arising  out  of  the  war  of  the  Ameri- 
can [Revolution. 

9.  The  continental  powers,  jealous  of  the  maritime  and  commercial 
prosperity  of  England,  and  ardently  desiring  her  humili- 
ation in  the  contest  whioh  she  had  unwisely  provoked  n^  RMiA 
with  her  colonies,  rejoiced  at  every  misfortune  that  befel     tow  or 
her.    The  French  and  Spanish  courts,  from  the  first,    ******* 
gave  the  Americans  the  aid  of  their  sympathy,  and  opened  their 
ports  freely  to  American  cruisers,  who  found  there  ready  purchasers 
for  their  prises;  and  although,  when  England  complained  of  the  aid 
thus  given  to  her  enemies,  if  was  publicly  disavowed,  yet  it  was  evi» 
dent  that  both  France  and  Spain  secretly  favored  the  cause  of  the 
Americans. 

10.  The  capture  of  the  entire  British  army  of  general  Burgoyn* 
at  Saratoga,  in  October  1777,  induced  France  to  throw 

aside  the  mask  with  which  she  had  hitherto  endeavored  m^ST 
to  conceal  her  intentions ;  and  in  the  month  of  March  femos  am» 
1:778,  she  gave  a  formal  notification  to  the  British  gov-  ™^JSbil 
eminent  that  she  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance, 
friendship,  and  commerce,  with  the  American  States.    France  and 
England  now  made  the  most  vigorous  preparations  for  the  anticipated 
contest  between  them ;  the  English  marine  force  was  increased,  but 
the  French  navy  now  equalled,  if  it  did  not  exceed,  that  of  England, 
nor  was  France  disposed  to  keep  it  idle  in  her  ports. 

11.  Although  war  had  not  yet  been  declared  between  the  two  na- 
tions, in  the  month  of  April,  1778,  a  French  fleet,  com-         wj^ 
manded  by  Count  D'Estaing,  sailed  from  Toulon  for    bktwun 
America ;  and  soon  after  a  much  larger  naval  force  was  «*»<*  *» 
assembled  at  Brest,  with  the  avowed  object  of  invading 
England.    In  June,  the  English  admiral  Keppel  fell  in  with  and  at* 
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tacked  three  French  frigates  on  the  western  coast  of  France,  two  of 
which  he  captured  The  French  government  then  ordered  reprisals 
against  the  ships  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  English  went  through  the 
same  formalities,  so  that  both  nations  were  now  in  a  state  of  actual  war. 

12.  During  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1778  the  West  Indies  were 
the  principal  theatre  of  the  naval  operations  of  France  and  England. 
In  September,  the  governor  of  the  French  island  of  Martinique  at- 
tacked, and  easily  reduced,  the  English  island  of  Dominica,1  where 
he  obtained  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores ;  but  in  the  December 
following  the  French  island  of  St  Lucia*  was  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  English  admiral  Barrington,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
relieve  it  by  the  fleet  of  D'Estaing. 

13.  While  these  naval  events  were  occurring  on  the  American 
ooasts,  the  French  and  English  settlements  in  the  East  Indies  had 
also  become  involved  in  hostilities.  Soon  after  the  acknowledgment 
of  American  independence  by  the  court  of  France,  the  British  East 
India  company,  convinced  that  a  quarrel  would  now  ensue  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  despatched  orders  to  its  officers  at  Madras  to 
attack  the  neighboring  post  of  Pondioherry,  the  capital  of  the  French 
last  India  possessions.  That  place  was  accordingly  besieged  in 
August,  by  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men,  natives  and  Englishmen, 
and  after  a  vigorous  resistance  was  compelled  to  surrender  in  Octo- 
ber following.  Other  losses  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  followed, 
and  during  one  campaign  the  French  power  in  India  was  nearly  anni- 
hilated. 

14.  In  the  year  1779  another  power  was  added  to  the  enemies  of 
England.    Spain,  under  the  pretext  thai  her  mediation,— {which  she 

had  proposed  merely  as  the  forerunner  of  a  rupture)— 
BETwzsK    bad  been  slighted  by  England,  declared  war,  and  with 
apAiwAND    the  cooperation  of  a  French  fleet  laid  siege  to  Gib- 
raltar, both  by  sea  and  land,  in  the  hope  of  recovering 
that  important  fortress.     Early  in  this  year  a  French  fleet  attacked 
and  captured  the  British  forts  and  settlements  on  the  rivers  Senegal 
and  Gambia,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa;  and  later  in  the  season 
the  French  conquered  the  English  islands  of  St  Vincents9  and 

1.  DMri»M«  to  one  of  the  Windward  islands,  in  the  West  Indies,  between  Martinique  end 
the  Guadeloupe.    It  was  restored  to  England  at  the  peace  of  1783. 

t.  St.  LmeU  la  abo  one  of  the  Windward  group.  At  the  peace  of  Parte  it  was  defialtlfejy 
aostgnait  to  England. 

S.  «.  rinc0mu  to  the  central  bland  of  the  Windward  group.    By  the  peace  of  17S3U  reverted 
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Grenada1  in  the  West  Indies ;  but  the  oount  D'Estawg,  acting  in 
oonoert  with  an  American  force,  was  repulsed  in  the  siege  of  Savannah. 

15.  Early  in  January  1780,  the  British  admiral  Rodney  being 
despatched  with  a  powerful  ieet  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  fell  in 
with  and  captured  a  Spanish  squadron  of  seven  ships  of  war  and  a 
number  of  transports ;  and  a  few  days  later  he  engaged  a  larger 
squadron  off  Cape  St  Vincent,  and  captured  six  of  the  heaviest  ves- 
sels and  dispersed  the  remainder.  These  victories  enabled  him  to 
afford  oomplete  relief  to  the  garrisons  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca, 
after  which  he  proceeded  to  America,  and  thrice  encountered  the 
French  fleet,  bnt  without  obtaining  any  decisive  success.  In  August 
the  English  suffered  a  very  heavy  loss  in  tj>e  capture  of  the  outward 
bound  East  and  West  India  fleets  of  merchant  vessels,  by  the  Span- 
iards, off  the  western  coast  of  France. 

16.  The  position  which  England  had  taken  in  claiming  the  right 
of  searching  neutral  ships  for  contraband  goods,  together  with  her 
occasional  seisure  of  vessels  not  laden  with  exceptionable 

cargoes,  were  the  cause  of  a  formidable  opposition  to  her  nmmAurr 
at  this  time,  by  most  of  the  European  powers,  who  united  aomhst 
in  forming  what  was  called  the  "  Armed  Neutrality" 
for  the  protection  of  the  commerce  of  neutral  nations.  In  these  pro- 
ceedings, Catherine,  Empress  of  Russia,  took  the  lead,  asserting,  in  her 
manifesto  to  the  courts  of  London,  Versailles,  and  Madrid,  that  she 
had  adopted  the  following  principles,  which  she  would  defend  and 
maintain  with  all  her  naval  power:— 1st,  that  neutral  ships  should 
enjoy  a  free  navigation  from  one  port  to  another,  even  upon  the 
coasts  of  belligerent  powers,  except  to  ports  actually  blockaded :  2d, 
that  all  effects  conveyed  by  such  ships,  exoepting  only  warlike  stores, 
should  be  free :  3d,  that  whenever  any  vessel  should  have  shown,  by 
its  papers,  that  it  was  not  the  carrier  of  any  contraband  article,  it 
should  not  be  liable  to  seisure  or  detention ;  and  4th — it  was  de- 
clared that  such  ports  only  should  be  deemed  blockaded,  before  which 
there  should  be  stationed  a  sufficient  force  to  render  the  entrance 
perilous.  Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland,  Prussia,  Portugal,  and  Ger- 
many, readily  acceded  to  the  terms  of  the  "  armed  neutrality ;" 
France  and  Spain  expressed  their  approval  of  them,  while  nothing 
bnt  fear  of  the  consequences  which  must  have  resulted  from  the  re- 

1.  Qrtnmi*  Is  ana  of  the  moat  iOoUiariy  of  lha  Windward  group.  About  the  year  1650  It 
WMftPt  ooIooUod  byllMFiwiolHlWmwbonttWMtakeQbyaieBriUahiiilTes.  In  1779  It 
wh  latakaa  by  the  Franoh,  bat  wm  restored  to  Gnat  Britain  at  U*  peaca  of  17SB. 
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fusal,  induced  England  to  submit  to  thii  exposition  of  tk©  laws  of 
nations,  and  the  rights  of  neutral  powers. 

17.  Since  the  alliance  between  France  and  the  United  States, 

mutual  recriminations  had  been  almost  constantly  pass- 
™bJ£%^*  m«  between  the  English  and  the  Butch  government,  th« 
xnglamd    former  accusing  the  latter  of  supplying  the  enemies  of 
bolland     -^S^d  with  naval  and  military  stores,  contrary  to 
treaty  stipulations,  and  the  latter  complaining  that  great 
numbers  of  Dutch  vessels,  not  laden  with  contraband  goods,  had  been 
seized  and  carried  into  the  ports  of  England.    A  partial  collision 
between  a  Butch  and  an  English  fleet,  early  in  the  year  1780,  had 
increased  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  two  nations ;  md  in  December 
of  the  same  year  Great  Britain  declared,  and  immediately  com- 
menced, war  against  Holland,  induced  by  the  discovery  skat  a  eon* 
meroial  treaty  was  already  in  process  of  negotiation  between  that 
country  and  the  United  States.    The  Dutch  shipping  was  detained 
in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  and  instructions  were  despatohed  Is 
the  commanders  of  the  British  foroes  in  the  West  Indies,  to  pre* 
ceed  to  immediate  hostilities  against  the  Dutch  settlements  in  that 
quarter. 

18.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  island  of  Si  Itaatatis,1 
a  free  port,  abounding  with  riches,  owing  to  the  vast  conflux  of  trade 
from  every  other  island  in  those  seas.  The  infc**Mfrwfa*  of  the  island 
were  wholly  unaware  of  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
when,  on  the  3d  of  February,  1781,  Admiral  Rodney  suddenly  ap* 
peared,  and  sent  a  peremptory  order  to  the  governor  to  surrender 
the  island  and  its  dependencies  within  an  hour.  Utterly  ineapaUs 
of  making  any  defence,  the  island  was  surrendered  without  any  stipu- 
lations. The  amount  of  property  that  thereby  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  captors  was  estimated  at  four  millions  sterling.  The  settle- 
ments of  the  Dutch  situated  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Spnth 
America  soon  after  shared  the  same  fate  as  Eustatia. 

19.  In  the  month  of  May  the  Spanish  governor  of  Loaisna* 
completed  the  conquest  of  West  Florida  from  the  English*  by  the 
capture  of  Pensacola.  In  the  West  Indies  the  fleets  of  Fmnos  and 
England  had  several  partial  engagements  during  the  month  of  April, 
May,  and  June,  but  without  any  decisive  results.    In  tike  latter  part 

1.  St.  Rutuaia  la  one  of  the  group  of  Uio  Inward  LOwmU,  a  mnge  exteodinf  mwl*-^**  ^ 


» Windward  late*  This  island  wu  taken  possession  or  *y  the  Datoh  ©arty  In  (be  serootefflih 
•tntury.  It  nas,  since  Own,  eerend  titoee  onanged  handa  bet***  tbem,  the  A^  "d  <" 
English,  bui  wnt  SaaUy  given  up  to  Hotfeud  In  1814. 
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of  May  a  large  body  of  French  troops  landed  on  the  island  of  To- 
bago,1 which  surrendered  to  them  on  the  3d  of  June.  In  the  month 
ef  August  a  severe  engagement  took  place  on  the  Dogger  Bank,9 
north  of  Holland,  between  a  British  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral 
Parker,  and  a  Dutch  squadron,  commanded  by  Admiral  Zoutman. 
Both  fleets  were  rendered  nearly  unmanageable,  and  with  difficulty 
regained  their  respective  coasts. 

20.  In  the  meantime  the  war  had  boon  carried  on,  during  a  period 
of  more  than  six  years,  between  England  and  her  rebellious  Ameri- 
can colonies ;  but  the  latter,  guided  by  the  counsels  of  the  immortal 
Washington,  had  nobly  withstood  all  the  efforts  of  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  world  to  reduce  them  to  submission,  and  had  finally 
compelled  the  surrender,  at  Yorktown,  of  the  finest  army  England 
had  ever  sent  to  America.  After  the  defeat  and  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis,  at  Yorktown,  in  October,  1781,  the  war  with  the  United  States 
was  considered,  virtually,  at  an  end ;  but  between  England  and  her  Eu- 
ropean enemies  hostilities  were  carried  on  more  vigorously  than  ever. 
The  siege  of  Gibraltar  was  ardently  prosecuted  by  the  Spaniards ; 
and  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  commanded  by  governor  Elliot,  were 
greatly  incommoded  by  the  want  of  fuel  and  provisions.  They  were 
fiko  exposed  to  an  almost  incessant  cannonade  from  the  Spanish  bat- 
teries, situated  on  the  peninsula  which  connects  the  fortress  with  the 
main  land.  During  three  weeks,  in  the  month  of  May,  1781,  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  shot  or  shells  were  thrown  into  the  town.  But 
while  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  turned,  in  suspense,  upon  this  im- 
portant fortress,  and  all  regarded  a  muoh  longer  defence  impossible, 
suddenly,  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  November,  a  chosen  body  of 
two  thousand  men  from  the  garrison  sallied  forth,  and,  in  less  than 
am  hour,  stormed  and  utterly  demolished  the  enemy's  works.  The 
damage  dose  on  this  occasion  was  estimated  at  two  millions  sterling. 

21.  In  the  month  of  February  following,  the  island  of  Minorca, 
after  a  long  siege,  almost  as  memorable  as  that  of  Gibraltar,  sur- 
rendered to  the  Spanish  forces,  after  having  been  in  the  possession 
of  England  since  the  year  1708.  During  the  same  month  the  former 
Dutch  settlements  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  South  America  were 

L  TVaajv  Is  a  ihort  distance  north-east  of  Trinidad,  near  the  northern  coast  or  South 
Anuria,  it  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  France  In  1763,  bat  In  1781  was  retaken  by  the 
French,  who  retained  possession  of  it  till  1793,  since  which  it  has  belonged  to  England. 

a.  The  DoggtrBaxk  Is  a  long  narrow  sand  bank  in  the  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean,  extend- 
tag  from  Jutland,  on  the  west  coast  of  Denmark,  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  (he  Hnmber,  on  tt» 
eastern  coast  of  England; 

V* 
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recaptured  by  the  French.  St.  Eustatia  had  been  recaptured  in  the 
preceding  November.  Other  islands  in  the  West  Indies  surrendered 
to  the  French,  and  the  loss  of  the  Bahamas1  soon  followed.  For  these 
losses,  however,  the  British  were  fully  compensated  by  an  important 
naval  victory  gained  by  Admiral  Rodney  over  the  fleet  of  the  Count 
de  Grasse,  on  the  12th  of  April,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Oarribee 
islands.*  In  this  obstinate  engagement  most  of  the  ships  of  the 
French  fleet  were  captured,  that  of  Count  de  Grasse  among  the 
number,  and  the  loss  of  the  French,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
was  estimated  at  eleven  thousand  men.  The  loss  of  the  English,  in* 
eluding  both  killed  and  wounded,  amounted  to  about  eleven  hundred. 

22.  During  the  year  1782  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  which  had  so 
long  bid  defiance  to  the  power  of  Spain,  withstood  one  of  the  most 
memorable  sieges  ever  known.  The  Spaniards  had  constructed  a 
number  of  immense  floating  batteries  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar ;  and 
one  thousand  two  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  had  been  brought 
to  the  spot,  to  be  employed  in  the  various  modes  of  assault  Besides 
these  floating  batteries,  there  were  eighty  large  boats,  mounted  with 
heavy  guns  and  mortars,  together  with  a  vast  multitude  of  frigates, 
sloops,  and  schooners,  while  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain, 
numbering  fifty  sail  of  the  line,  were  to  cover  and  support  the  attack. 
Eighty  thousand  barrels  of  gunpowder  were  provided  for  the  occasion, 
and  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men  were  employed,  by  land 
and  sen,  against  the  fortress. 

23.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  September  the  floating 
batteries  came  forward,  and  at  ten  o'clock  took  their  stations  about 
a  thousand  yards  distant  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  began  a 
heavy  cannonade,  which  was  seconded  by  all  the  cannon  and  mor- 
tars in  the  Spanish  lines  and  approaches.  At  the  same  time  the 
garrison  opened  all  their  batteries,  both  with  hot  and  cold  shot,  and 
during  several  hours  a  tremendous  cannonade  and  bombardment  was 
kept  up  on  both  sides,  without  the  least  intermission.  About  two 
o'clock  the  largest  Spanish  floating  battery  was  discovered  to  emit 
smoke,  and  towards  midnight  it  was  plainly  seen  to  be  on  fire.    Other 

batteries  began  to  kindle ;  signals  of  distress  were  made ;  and  boats 

» 

1.  The  Bakamas  are  an  extensive  group  of  Islands  lying  east  and  south-east  from  Florida. 
Tbey  have  been  estimated  at  about  sU  hundred  in  number,  moat  of  them  were  dine  and 
rooks,  only  fourteen  of  them  being  of  any  considerable  six©. 

9.  What  are  sometimes  called  the  Carribm  IsUnds  comprise  the  whole  of  the  Windward 
end  the  eoulhem  porflon  of  ti*  lsmmrt  Uto^ttomA*^  qa  ib*  north  toTWtaAm 
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were  sent  to  take  the  men  from  the  burning  Teasels,  but  they  were 
interrupted  by  the  English  gun  boats;  which  now  advanced  to  the 
attack,  and,  raking  the  whole  line  of  batteries  with  their  fire,  com- 
pleted the  confusion.  The  batteries  were  soon  abandoned  to  the 
flames,  or  to  the  mercy  of  the  English.  ~» 

24.  At  the  awful  spectaole  of  several  hundred  of  their  fellow 
soldiers-exposed  to  almost  inevitable  destruction,  the  Spaniards  ceased 
siring,  when  the  British  seamen,  with  characteristic  humanity,  rushed 
forward,  and  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  save  those  who  were 
perishing  in  the  fiames  and  the  waters.  About  four  hundred  Span- 
iards were  thus  saved, — but  all  the  floating  batteries  were  consumed, 
and  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  forces  were  left  ineapable  of 
making  any  farther  effectual  attack.  Soon  after,  Gibraltar  was  re- 
lieved with  supplies  of  provisions,  military  stores,  and  additional 
troops,  by  a  squadron  sent  from  England,  when  the  farther  siege  of 
the  place  was  abandoned. 

25.  The  siege  of  Gibraltar  was  the  last  act  of  importance  during 
tile  continuance  of  the  war  in  Europe..    In  the  East  X1V  WAE  JJf 
Indies  the  British  settlements  had  been  engaged,  during    t*e  kact 
several  years,  in  hostilities  with  the  native  inhabitants,      II,DX»- 
who  were  conducted  bjt  the  famous  Hyder  AH,  and  his  son  Tippoo 
Saib,  often  assisted  by  the  fleets  and  land  forces  of  France  and  Hol- 
land.    Hyder  Ali,  from  the  rank  of  a  common  sepoy,  had  raised 
himself,  by  his  abilities,  to  the  throne  of  Mysore,1  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  kingdoms  of  Hindostan.     His  territories,  of  which 
Seringapatam*  was  the  capital,  bordered  on  those  of  the  English,  which 
fined  the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula ;  and  as  he  saw  the  possess- 
ions of  the  Europeans  gradually  encroaching  upon  the  domains  of 
the  native  princes,  he  resolved  to  unite  the  latter  in  a  powerful  con- 
federacy for  the  expulsion  of  the  intruders.     After  detaching  one  of 
the  powerful  northern  princes  from  an  alliance  with  the  English,  and 

I.  Jfrser^atosrnofsoiiUteraffliid^ 
bandied  miles  north  of  Gape  Cbmortn,  and  nine  miles  south-west  from  Seringapatam.  The 
State  of  Mysore,  comprising  a  territory  of  about  thirty  thousand  square  miles,  Is  almost  entirely 
svrounded  by  the  territory  of  the  Madras  presidency;  and  although  the  goTernment  U  nomi- 
nally In  the  hands  of  a  natWe  prince,  It  Is  subsidiary  to  the  gorernment  of  Madras.  From 
ntO  to  1799  Mysore  was  governed  by  Hyder  All  and  Tlpnoo  Saib. 

9;  8*rimgmpa$mm  Is  a  decayed  town  and  fortress  of  Hindostan,  In  the  State  of  Mysore,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of  Madras.  It  was  besieged  by  the  English  on  three  different 
occasions:  the  first  two  sieges  took  place  in  1791  and  1792,  and  the  third  In  1799,  on  the  4th  of 
Maw  of  which  year  tt  was  stormed  by  the  British  and  their  allies,  on  which  occasion  Tippoo 
«na  killed,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  garrison,  amounting  to  eight  thousand  men.  On  an 
emlaenee  hi  the  suburbs  of  Seringapatam  Is  the  mausoleum  of  Hyder  All  tad  Tippoo  Saib. 
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having  introduced  the  European  discipline  among  his  numerous  troop*, 
as  early  as  1767  he  began  the  war,  which  was  continued  with  scarcely 
any  intermission,  but  with  little  permanent  success  on  the  part  of  the 
natives,  down  to  the  period  of  the  American  war,  when  the  French 
united  with  him,  and  the  war  was  carried  on  with  increased  rigor. 

°A  In  the  year  1780  Hyder  Ali  and  his  son  Tippoo  Saib,  aft  the 
head  of  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  natives,  and  aided  by  a 
body  of  French  troops,  fell  upon  the  English  forces  in  the  presidency 
of  Madras,  and  killed  or  captured  the  whole  of  them, — Madras,  the 
capital,  alone  being  saved  from  falling  into  their  hands.  In  the 
following  year  the  English  were  strongly  reenforoed,  and  Hyder  Ali, 
at  the  head  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  was  defeated  in  three 
obstinate  battles ;  but  these  successes  were  interrupted  by  the  loss 
of  an  English  force  of  three  thousand  men,  which  was  entirely  oat 
to  pieces  by  Tippoo  Saib  in  the  year  1782. 

27.  On  the  death  of  Hyder  Ali,  in  the  same  year,  Tippoo  Saib 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  in  the  following  year,  after  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  between  France  and'England,  he  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  English,  in  which  the  latter  made  concessions  that  greatly 
detracted  from  the  respect  hitherto  paid  to  their  name  in  Asia.  But 
this  native  prince  never  ceased,  for  a  moment,  to  cherish  the  hope  of 
expelling  the  British  from  Hindostan.  In  1790  he  began  the  war 
again,  but  was  eventually  compelled  to  purchase  peace  at  the  pries 
of  one  half  of  his  dominions.  His  last  war  with  the  English  ter- 
minated in  1799,  by  the  storming  of  Seringapatam,  hfe  capital,  and 
the  death  of  Tippoo,  who  fell  in  the  assault 

28.  On  the  30th  of  November  1782,  preliminary  articles  of  peace 

were  signed  between  Great  Britain  and  die  United  States, 
Xof  nssT  whioa  were  *°  b*  definitive  as  soon  as  a  treaty  between 
France  and  Great  Britain  should  be  concluded.    When 
the  session  of  parliament  opened,  on  the  5th  of  December,  coosM* 
erable  altercation  took  place  in  respect  to  the  terms  of  the  provis- 
ional treaty,  but  a  large  majority  was  ftrand  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
peace  thus  obtained.    The  independence  of  the  United  States  being 
now  recognised  by  England,  the  original  purpose  of  France  was  as* 
complished ;  and  all  the  powers  at  war  being  exceedingly  desirous  of 
xvu  gene-  Peaoe>  P^Mninary  articles  were  signed  by  Great  Britain, 
jlal  treaty  France,  and  Spain,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1783.     By 
<*  ma    this  treaty  France  restored  to  Great  Britain  all  French 
acquisitions  in  the  West  Indies  during  the  war,  excepting  Tobago, 
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mhile  England  surrendered  to  France  the  important  station  of  8t 
Lucia.  On  the  coast  of  Africa  the  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
river  Senegal  were  ceded  to  France, — those  on  the  Gambia  to  Eng- 
land- la  the  East  Indies  France  recovered  all  the  places  she  had 
kst  during  the  war,  to  which  were  added  others  of  considerable  im- 
portanoe.  Spain  retained  Minorca  and  West  Florida,  while  East 
Florida  was  ceded  to  her  in  return  for  the  Bahamas.  It  was  not  till 
September,  1783,  that  Holland  came  to  a  preliminary  settlement 
with  Great  Britain,  although  a  suspension  of  arms  had  taken  place 
between  the  two  powers  in  the  January  preceding. 

29.  Thus  dosed  the  most  important  war  in  which  England  had 
ever  been  engaged,-^*  war  which  originated  in  her  ungenerous  treat- 
ment of  the  American  colonies.  The  expense  of  blood  and  treasure 
which  this  war  cost  England  was  enormous ;  nor  did  her  European 
antagonists  softer  much  less  severely.  The  United  States  was  the 
only  country  that  could  claim  any  beneficial  results  from  the  war, 
sad  these  were  obtained  by  a  strange  union  of  opposing  motives  and 
principles  on  the  part  of  European  powers.  France  and  Spain,  ar- 
bitrary despots  of  the  Old  World,  had  stood  forth  as  the  protectors 
of  an  infant  republic,  and  had  combined,  contrary  to  all  the  princi- 
ples of  their  political  faith,  to  establish  the  rising  liberties  of  America. 
They  seemed  but  as  blind  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Providence, 
employed  to  aid  in  the  dissemination  of  those  republican  virtues  that 
are  destined  to  overthrow  every  system  of  political  oppression  through* 
out  the  world. 

VI.  The  Fbbnch  Rbvoujtion. — 1.  The  democratic  spirit  which 
had  called  forth  the  war  between  England  and  her  American  colonies, 
and  which  the  princes  of  continental  Europe  had  en-         T 
oouraged  and  fostered,  through  jealousy  of  the  power  of  d«mooratio 
England,  to  the  final  result  of  American  independence,      «"*»• 
was  destined  to  exert  a  much  wider  influence  than  the  royal  allies  of 
the  infant  Republic  had  ever  dreamed  of.    Borne  back  to  France  by 
those  of  her  chivalrous  sons  who,  in  aiding  an  oppressed  people,  had 
imbibed  their  principles,  it  entered  into  the  causes  which  were  al- 
ready at  work  there  in  breaking  up  the  foundations  of  the  rotten 
frame-work  of  French  society,  and  contributed  greatly  to  hurry  for- 
ward the  tremendous  crisis  of  the  French  Revolution. 

2.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  in  1774,  the  lower 
i  of  the  French  people  had  been  brought  to  a  state  of  extreme 
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indigence  and  suffering,  by  the  luxuries  of  a  dissolute  and  despotie 
court,  during  a  long  period  of  misrule,  in  which  agriculture  was  sadly 
neglected,  and  trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  existed  but  in  an 
infant  and  undeveloped  state.  The  nobility  had  been,  for  a  long 
period,  losing  their  power  and  their  wealth,  by  the  gradual  elevation 
of  the  middling  classes ;  and  the  clergy  had  lost  much  of  their  influ- 
ence by  the  rise  of  philosophical  investigation,  which  was  not  only 
attended  by  an  extraordinary  degree  of  freedom  of  thought*  but  was 
strongly  tinctured  also  with  infidelity. 

3.  Louis  XVI.,  who  came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  twenty  years, 

was  poorly  calculated  to  administer  the  government  at  a 
um^TVlt  critical  period,  when  resolute  and  energetic  measures 
were  requisite.  He  was  a  pious  prince,  and  sincerely 
loved  the  welfare  of  his  subjects ;  but  the  exclusively  religious  edeea* 
tion  which  he  had  received  had  made  him  little  acquainted  with  the 
world,  and  he  was  exceedingly  ignorant  of  all  polite  learning— -even  of 
history  and  the  science  of  government  Ignorance  of  polities,  weak- 
ness, vacillation,  and  irresolution,  were  the  ntfsl  defects  in  the  king's 
character. 

4.  To  find  a  remedy  for  the  disordered  state  of  the  French  finances, 
m.  nwAif-  ^  tQe  decline  of  public  credit,  was  die  first  difficulty 
cui.  Dun-  which  Louis  had  to  encounter ;  nor  did  he  surmount  it 

culties.  gnm  Be  foun(j  himself  involved  in  the  vortex  of  a  Revo- 
lution. Minister  after  minister  attempted  it,  sometimes  with  partial 
success,  but  oftener  with  an  increase*,  of  eviL  Turgot  would  have 
introduced  radical  and  wise  reforms  by  an  equality  of  taxation,  and 
by  the  suppression  of  every  species  of  exclusive  privilege ;  but  the 
nobility,  the  courtiers,  and  the  clergy,  who  were  interested  in  main* 
taming  all  kinds  of  abuses,  protested  against  any  sacrifices  on  their 
part ;  and  the  able  minister  fell  before  their  oombined  opposition. 
Turgot  was  succeeded  by  Neckar,  a  native  of  Geneva,  an  economical 
financier,  who  had  amassed  immense  wealth  as  a  banker ;  but  his 
projects  of  economy  and  reform  alarmed  the  privileged  orders,  and 
their  opposition  soon  compelled  him  to  retire  also. 

5.  The  brilliant,  vain,  and  plausible  Caionne,  the  next  minister  of 
finance,  promulgated  the  theory  that  profusion  forms  the  wealth  of 
a  State;  a  paradox  that  was  highly  applauded  by  the  courtiers, 
His  system  was  to  enoourage  industry  by  expenditure,  and  to  stifle 
discontent  by  prodigality;  he  liquidated  old  debts  by  contracting 
new  ones, — paid  exorbitant  pensif  ns*  and  gave  splendid 
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men  to ;  and  while  the  credit  of  the  minister  lasted,  his  resources 
appeared  inexhaustible.  Calonne  continued  the  system  of  loans  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  American  war,  and  until  the  credit  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  utterly  exhausted,  when  it  was  found  that  the  annual 
deficit  of  the  revenue,  below  the  expenditure,  was  nearly  thirty  mil* 
lions  of  dollars !  General  taxation  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  as 
well  as  the  commons,  was  now  proposed,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a 
sanction  to  the  measure,  an  assembly  of  the  Notables, — the  chiefs 
of  the  privileged  orders, — was  called ;  but  although  the  assembly  at 
first  assented  to  a  general  tax,  the  national  parliament  defeated  the 
project 

6w  Brienne,  who  succeeded  Calonne,  becoming  involved  in  a  contest 
with  the  parliament,  which  was  anxious  to  maintain  the  ]y  THX 
immunities  of  the  "privileged  orders,  and  being  unable  to 
obtain  a  loan  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  government,  was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  a  convocation  of  the  States-General,  a 
great  National  Legislature,  composed  of  representatives  chosen  from 
the  three  orders,  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  people,  but  which 
had  not  been  assembled  during  a  period  of  nearly  two  hundred  years. 

7.  When  the  day  came  for  the  payment  of  the  dividends  to  the 
publio  creditors,  the  treasury  was  destitute  of  funds;  much  distress 
was  occasioned,  and  an  insurrection  was  feared ;  but  the  removal  of 
Brienne,  and  the  restoration  of  Neokar  to  office,  created  confidence, 
while  the  most  urgent  difficulties  were  removed  by  temporary  expe- 
dients, in  anticipation  of  some  great  change  that  was  to  fellow  the 
meeting  of  the  States-General, — the  remedy  that  was  now  universally 
called  for.  The  court  had  at  first  dreaded  the  convocation  of  the 
States-General,  but  finding  itself  involved  in  a  contest  with  the  priv- 
ileged classes,  who  assumed  all  legal  and  judicial  authority,  it  took 
the  bold  resolution  of  throwing  itself  upon  the  representatives  of  the 
Whole  people,  in  the  hope  that  the  commons  would  defend  the  throne 
against  the  nobility  and  clergy,  as  they  had  done,  in  former  times, 
against  the  feudal  aristocracy. 

8.  When  it  was  known  that  the  great  assembly  of  the  nation  was 
to  be  convened,  a  universal  ferment  seised  the  public  mind.  Social 
reforms,  extending  to  a  complete  reorganisation  of  society,  became 
the  order  of  the  day ;  political  pamphlets  inundated  the  country ; 
politics  were  discussed  in  every  society ;  theories  accumulated  upon 
theories;  and,  in  the  ardor  with  which  they  were  combated  and  de- 
feuded,  were  already  to  be  seen  the  seeds  of  those  dissensions  which 
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afterwards  deluged  the  oountry  with  blood  There  to*  afamduM 
ef  evil  to  be  complained  of,  and  it  was  evident  that  exclusive  privi- 
leges, and  the  marked  division  of  classes,  must  be  broken  down.  The 
clergy  held  one-third  of  the  lands  «of  the  kingdom,  the  nobility  in- 
other  third;  yet  the  remaining  third  was  burdened  with  all  the  ex- 
penses  of  government.  This  was  more  than  could  be  borne ;  yet  tin 
clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  magistracy,  obstinately  refused  the  ear- 
render  of  their  exclusive  privileges,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  tin 
philosophic  party,  considering  the  federal  republic  of  America  sis  a 
model  of  government,  desired  to  break  up  the  entire  frame-work  of 
French  society,  and  construct  the  edifice  anew.  Such  was  the  state 
of  France  when  the  assembly  of  the  States-General  was  called,  a 
measure  that  was,  in  itself,  a  revolution,  as  it  virtually  gave  back  the 
powers  of  government  to  the  people.  The  Third-Estate— 4h*  Com- 
mons, comprising  nearly  the  whole  nation,  demanded  that  its  represent- 
atives  should  equal  those  of  the  other  two  classes — the  clergy  and  the 
nobility.  Public  opinion  called  for  the  concession,  and  obtained  ii  The 
result  of  the  elections  conformed  to  the  sentiments  of  the  three  classes 
in  the  kingdom :  the  nobility  chose  those  who  were  firmly  attached  to 
the  interests  and  privileges  of  their  order ;  the  Jrishops,  or  clergy, 
chose  those  who  would  uphold  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  and 
who  were  more  inclined  to  political  freedom  than  the  former;  while 
the  commons,  or  Third-Estate,  chose  a  numerous  body  of  represent- 
atives, firm  in  their  attachment  to  liberty,  and  ardently  desirous  of 
extending  the  power  and  influence  of  the  people. 

9.  At  the  opening  of  the  States-General,  on  the  4th  of  Hay,  1789, 
a  difficulty  arose  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  three  orders  should 
vote ;  the  clergy  and  nobility  insisting  that  there  should  be  three 
assemblies,  each  possessing  a  veto  on  the  acts  of  the  others,  while  the 
commons  insisted  that  all  should  be  united  in  one  general  assembly, 
without  any  distinction  of  orders.  The  commons  managed  wtfh 
great  tact  and  adroitness,  waiting  patiently,  day  after  day,  rbr  the 
clergy  and  nobility  to  join  them,  but  after  more  than  a  month  had 
thus  passed  away,  they  declared  themselves  the  "  National  Assembly," 
being,  as  they  asserted,  the  representatives  of  ninety-six  hundredths, 
at  least,  of  the  nation,  and  therefore  the  true  interpreters  of  the 
national  will.  The  nobles,  alarmed  by  this  sudden  boldness  of  the 
Assembly,  implored  the  monarch  to  support  their  rights ;  a  coalition 
was  formed  between  them  and  the  court,  but  the  public  mind  v*S 
,  and  towards  the  last  of  June,  the  ckrgy  and  the  no- 
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hiMty,  oonstmrfned  by  an  order  of  the  sovereign  himself,  took  tiufa 
seats  in  the  hell  of  the  Assembly,  whore  they  were  soon  lost  in  an 
earorwhelming  majority.  "  The  family  was  united,  but  it  gave  few 
hopes  of  domestic  union  or  tranquillity." 

10.  The  triumph  of  the  thurttesUtie  had  destroyed  the  moral  power 
and  iniuenee  of  the  government:  a  spirit  of  insubordination  began 
to  appear  in  Paris,  caused,  in  some  degree,  by  the  pressure  of  fam- 
ine; journals  and  clubs  multiplied ;  deelaimers  harangued  in  every 
street,  and  directed  the  popular  indignation  against  the 

king  and  hie  femily;  and  the  very  rabble  imbibed  the    ttonaey 
intoxicating  spirit  of  politics.     When  a  regiment  of    WATBOf 
French  troops  mutinied,  and  their  leaders  were  thrown      rAUBa 
into  prison,  a  mob  of  six  thousand  men  liberated  them ;  collisions 
took  place  between  the  populace  and  the  royal  guards;  and  the 
former,  obtaining  a  supply  of  muskete  and  artillery,  attacked  the  Bas- 
tile,  or  state  prison  of  Paris,  tore  the  governor  in  pieces,  and  inhu- 
manly massacred  the  guards  who  had  attempted  to  defend  the  place. 
(July  14th,  1789.) 

11.  Louis,  greatly  alarmed,  now  abandoned  the  counsels  of  the 
party  of  the  nobles,  who  had  advised  him  to  suppress  the  threatened 
revolution  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  hurrying  to  the  National 
Assembly,  craved  its  support  and  interference  to  restore  order  to  the 
capital  At  the  same  time  he  caused  the  regular  troops  to  be  with- 
drawn from  Paris,  while  the  defence  of  the  place  was  intrusted  to  a 
body  of  civic  militia,  called  the  National  Guards,  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  La  Fayette,  whose  liberal  sentiments,  and  generous 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  had  made  him  the  idol  of, 
the  populace. 

12.  The  union  between  the  king  and  the  National  Assembly  was 
hailed  with  transports  of  joy  by  the  Parisians,  and  for  a  few  days  it 
seemed  that  the  revolution  had  closed  its  list  of  horrors ;  but  there 
were  agents  at  work  who  excited  and  bribed  the  people  to  fresh  sedi- 
tion. The  consequences  of  the  insurrection  of  the  14th  July  extend- 
ed throughout  France ;  the  peasantry  of  the  provinces,  imitating  the 
lower  orders  of  the  capital  in  a  crusade  against  the  privileged  classes, 
everywhere  possessed  themselves  of  arms ;  the  regiments  of  the  line 
declared  for  the  popular  side ;  many  of  the  chateaux  of  the  nobles 
Were  burned,  and  their  possessors  massacred  or  expelled,  and  hi  a 
fortnight  there  was  no  authority  in  France  but  what  emanated  from 
Ae  people.    These  things  produced  their  effect  upon  tbe-  National 
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Assembly.    Th  j  deputies  of  the  privileged  e\nmiw7  seeing  no  escape 
„  „.„„.   from  nun  but  in  the  abandonment  of  those  immunities 
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political    which  had  rendered  them  odious,  consented  to  sacrifice 

changes.    fae  wuo]e .  the  clergy  followed  the  example,  and  in  one 

evening's  session  the  aristocracy  and  the  church  descended  to  the 

level  of  the  peasantry ;  the  privileged  classes  were  swept  away,  and 

the  political  condition  of  France  was  changed.     (Aug.  4th,  1789.) 

13.  An  interval  of  two  months  now  passed  over  without  any 
flagrant  scene  of  popular  violence,  the  Assembly  being  engaged  at 
Versailles  in  fixing  the  basts  of  a  national  constitution,  and  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Paris  in  procuring  bread  for  the  lower  orders  of  the 
Parisians,  while  the  latter,  imagining  that  the  Revolution  was  to 
liberate  them  from  almost  every  species  of  restraint,  were  rioting  in 

the  exercise  of  their  newly-acquired  freedom.     Towards 

^mobT  the  latter  Parfc  of  Au«ust  the  fambe  bad  feoome  *> 
severe  in  Paris,  (a  natural  consequence  of  the  public 
convulsions,  and  the  suspension  of  credit,)  that  mobs  were  frequent 
in  the  streets,  and  the  baker's  shops  were  surrounded  by  multitudes 
clamoring  for  food,  while  the  most  extravagant  reports  were  circu- 
lated, charging  the  scarcity  upon  the  court  and  the  aristocrats.  The 
leaders  of  the  populace,  artfully  fomenting  the  discontent,  instigated 
the  mob  to  demand  that  the  king  and  the  Assembly  should  be  re- 
moved from  Versailles  to  the  capital ;  and  on  the  5th  of  October  a 
crowd  of  the  lowest  rabble,  armed  with  pikes,  forks,  and  clubs,  and 
accompanied  by  some  of  the  national  guards,  marched  to  Versailles. 
They  penetrated  into  the  Assembly,  vociferously  demanding  oraorf,— 
.  a  slight  collision  occurred  between  them  and  some  of  the  king's  body 
guards,  and  during  the  ensuing  night  they  broke  into  the  palace, 
massacred  die  guards  who  opposed  them,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
opportune  arrival  of  La  Fayette  and  his  grenadiers,  the  king  him- 
self and  \he  whole  royal  family  would  have  fallen  victims.  After 
tranquillity  had  been  partially  restored,  the  king  was  compelled  to 
set  out  for  Paris,  accompanied  by  the  tumultuous  rabble  which  had 
sought  his  life.  The  National  Assembly  voted  to  transfer  its  sittings 
to  the  capital.  The  royal  family,  on  reaching  Paris,  repaired  to  the 
Tuilleries,  which  henceforth  became  their  palace  and  their  prison. 

14.  Several  months  of  comparative  tranquillity  followed  this  out- 
rage,  during  which  time  the  formation  of  the  constitution  was  prose- 
cuted with  activity  by  the  Assembly.  The  feudal  system,  feudal 
services,  and  all  titles  of  honor,  had  been  abolished.     One 
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legislative  Assembly  had  been  decreed :  the  absolute  ret©  of  the 
king  had  been  taken  away ;  and  now  the  immense  prop-    rm  yKW 
erty  of  the  church  was  appropriated  to  the  State,  a  meas-    oonotito- 
ure  that  secored  the  great  financial  resources  which  so       noN- 
long  upheld  the  Revolution.     In  the  meantime  the  training,  dividing, 
forming,  and  marshalling  of  parties  went  on.    At  first,  La  tt  MAMHAL. 
Fayette,  and  those  who  Aided  him — the  moderate  friends     lino  of 
of  liberty— prevailed  in  the  Assembly,  satisfied  with     PAE™s- 
constitutional  reforms,  without  desiring  to  overthrow  the  monarchy 
But  there  was  another  class — the  ultra  revolutionists — composed 
of  the  factious  spirits  of  the  Assembly,  who  afterwards  obtained  the 
control  of  that  body.     Having  organised  themselves  into  a  club,  called 
the  club  of  the  Jacobins,  from  the  name  of  the  convent  in  which 
they  assembled,  and  gathering  members  from  all  classes  of  society, 
they  held  nightly  sittings,  where,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  the  popu- 
lace, they  canvassed  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  and  formed  public  opinion. 

15.  At  one  time  this  club  contained  more  than  two  thousand  five 
hundred  members,  and  corresponded  with  more  than  four  hundred 
affiliated  societies  throughout  France.  It  was  the  hot-bed  of  sedition, 
and  the  centralisation  of  anarchy,  and  it  eventually  overturned  the 
government,  and  sent  forth  the  sanguinary  despots  who  established  . 
the  Beign  of  Terror.  Barnave,  the  Lameths,  Danton,  Marat,  and 
Robespierre,  were  tho  leaders  of  the  Jacobin  faction.  Mirabeau, 
the  first  master-spirit  which  arose  amid  the  troubles  of  the  times, — a 
man  of  extraordinary  eloquence  and  talent,  but  of  loose  principles-* 
who  had  at  first  united  with  the  Jacobins,  foreseeing  the  sanguinary 
excess  that  already  began  to  tinge  the  career  of  the  Revolution,  at 
length  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  court  to  use  his  great  influenoe 
in  aiding  to  establish  monarchy  on  a  constitutional  basis ;  but  his 
death,  early  in  1791,  up  to  which  period  he  had  maintained  his 
ascendancy  in  the  Assembly,  deprived  the  king  of  his  only  hope  of 
being  able  to  withstand  the  Jacobin  influence  in  the  National  Legis- 
lature. Mirabeau  had  a  clear  presentiment  of  the  coming  disasters. 
u  Soon,"  said  he, "  neither  the  king  nor  the  Assembly  will  rule  the 
oountry,  but  a  vile  faction  will  overspread  it  with  horrors.71 

16.  While  the  machinations  of  the  Jacobins  were  convulsing 
France,  the  repose  of  Europe  was  threatened  by  the  in-      ^  rta 
judicious  movements  of  the  emigrant  nobility,  large    smiokant 
numbers  of  whom,  estimated  at  seventy  thousand,  dis-    MOMUTT- 
guated  with  the  Revolution,  had  abandoned  their  oountry^resolved  to 
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•ask  the  restoration  of  thcr  old  government  by  the  intervention  of 
foreign  powers.    Collecting  first  at  Turin,  and  afterwards  at  Co- 
bleats,1  they  endeavored  to  stir  up  rebellion  in  the  provinces,  and 
solicited  Louis  to  sanction  their  plans,  and  join  their 
^esoapiT  meditated  armaments.    Louis,  accompanied  by  his  queen 
of  the     and  children,  attempted  to  eseape  secretly  to  the  frontiers, 
B0TAL      but  was  stopped  and  brought  back  a  prisoner  to  his 
capital.    (June  1791.)    The  Jacobins  now  argued  that 
the  king's  flight  was  abdication ;  and  the  National  Assembly,  to  ap- 
pease the  popular  outcry,  provisionally  suspended  him  from  his 
Amotions,  until  the  constitution,  now  nearly  completed,  was  presented 
to  him  for  acceptance.     On  the  14th  of  September,  1791,  he  took 
the  oath  to  maintain  it  against  civil  discord  and  foreign  aggression, 
and  to  enforce  its  execution  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.     The  Con- 
stituent  Assembly^  as  that  which  framed  the  constitution  is  often 
called,  after  having  passed  a  self-denying  ordinance  that  none  of  its 
members  should  be  elected  to  the  next  Assembly,  declared  itself  dis 
solved  on  the  30th  of  September,  1791. 

17.  But  the  constitution,  thus  established,  could  not  be  permanent, 
for  the  minds  of  the  Frenoh  people  were  still  agitated  by  the 
for  change,  and  the  members  of  the  new  Legislative  AsaemNj 
displayed  opinions  more  radical,  and  divisions  more  numerous,  than 
their  predecessors.  The  court  and  the  nobility  had  exercised  no  in* 
iuenee  in  the  late  elections ;  the  upholders  of  even  a  mitigated  aris- 
tocracy had  disappeared ;  the  assembly  was  thoroughly  cbauoeratie; 
Sad  the  only  question  that  seemed  to  remain  for  it  waff  the  main* 
tenance  or  the  overthrow  of  the  constitutional  throne.  The  chief 
parties  in  the  assembly,  at  its  opening,  were  the  constitutionalists  and 
the  republicans,— the  latter  were  more  usually  called  Girondists,  as 
their  most  celebrated  leaders,  Brissot,  Petbn,  and  Condoreet,  were 
members  from  the  department  of  the  Gironde.  The  constitutional- 
ists would  have  preserved  the  throne,  while  they  stripped  it  of  its 
power;  but  the  Girondists,  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  Americans, 
despising  the  vain  shadow  of  royalty,  longed  for  republican  institu- 
tions on  the  model  of  antiquity.  The  Jacobins,  who  were  anarchists^ 
without  principles,  and  attached  to  no  particular  form  of  gov- 
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st  first  Ihtle  influence  in the  assembly,  tat  < 
ing  the  passions  of  the  populace,  and  possessing  the  means  of  rousing 
at  pleasure  the  strength  of  the  oapital,  they  soon  acquired  a  prepon- 
derating influence  that  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  crushed  the  mo** 
moderate  revolutionary  party  of  the  Girondists. 

18*  The  legislative  assembly  commenced  its  sittings  by  confiscating 
ike  property  of  the  emigrants,  and  denouncing  the  penalties  of  treason 
against  those  refractory  priests  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  sup- 
port the  constitution ;  but  the. lung  refused  to  sanction  the  decrees. 
It  was  the  great  object  of  the  Girondists  to  involve  the  kingdom  in 
foreign  war;  and  the  warlike  preparations  of  the  Austrian  emperor 
and  the  German  princes,  evidently  designed  to  support  the  emigrants, 
rendered  it  an  easy  matter  to  carry  out  their  designs.  When  an 
open  declaration  of  his  objects  was  demanded  of  the  Austrian  em- 
peror, he  required  as  a  condition  on  .which  he  would  discontinue  hie 
preparations,  that  France  should  return  to  the  form  and  principles 
of  government  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of 
the  constituent  assembly.  Against  his  own  judgment  the  king  yield 
ed  to  the  force  of  pubHo  opinion,  and  on  the  20th  of 
April,  1792,  war  was  declared  against  the  court  of 


Vienna.    It  must  be  admitted  that  the  war  which  arose     **"*** 
from  so  feeble  beginnings,. but  which  at  length  involved 
the  world  in  its  conflagration,  was  .not  provoked  by  France,  but  by 
the  foreign  powers  which  unjustly  interposed  to  regulate  the  laws 
and  government  of  the  French  people. 

19.  While  the  strife  of  parties  continued  in  Paris,  producing  eon 
fusion  in  the  councils  of  the  assembly,  and  increasing  anxiety  and 
alarm  in  the  mind  of  the  king,  a  formidable  force  was  assembling  on 
the  German  frontier  with  the  avowed  object  of  patting  down  the 
Revolution,  and  restoring  to  the  king  the  rights  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived.  The  king  of  Prussia  and  the  emperor  of  Austria 
engaged  to  cooperate  for  this  purpose ;  and  their  united  forces  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who,  towards 
the  end  of  July,  entered  the  French  territories  at  the  head  of  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  men.  The  threatening  manifesto  which  he 
issued  roused  at  once  the  spirit  of  resistance  throughout  every  part 
of  France ;  the  demagogues  seized  the  occasion  to  direct  the  popular 
fury  against  the  court,  which  was  accused  of  leaguing  with  the  enemy; 
tad  the  two  prominent  factions,  the  Girondists  and  Jacobins,  < 
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Hoed  to  overturn  the  monarchy,  each  with  the  vitwof  advancing  hi 

own  separate  ambitions  designs 

20.  The  dethronement  of  the  king  was  now  vehemently  discussed 

in  all  the  popular  assemblies ;  preparations  were  made  in  Paris  lor 

a  general  revolt ;  and  soon  after  midnight  on  the  morning  of  the  10th 

of  August,  an  infuriate  mob  attacked  and  pillaged  the 

xAasIouc.   P*1*0*  massacred  the  Swiss  guards,  and  forced  the 

or  the     king  and  royal  family  to  seek  shelter  in  the  hall  of 
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the  National  Assembly.  The  assembly  protected  the 
person  of  the  king,  but,  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the 
conquering  populace,  passed  a  decree  suspending  the  royal  functions, 
dismissed  the  ministers,  and  directed  the  immediate  convocation  of  a 
National  Convention.  La  Fayette,  then  in  command  of  the  army 
on  the  eastern  frontier,  haying  in  vain  endeavored  to  keep  his  troops 
firm  in  their  allegiance,  and  being  outlawed  by  the  assembly,  fled 
into  the  Netherlands,  but  was  seised  and  imprisoned  by  the  Aus- 
trian*. Dumouriez,  who  had  adhered  to  the  assembly,  succeeded  to 
the  command,  and  made  energetic  preparations  to  resist  the  coming 
invasion. 

21.  The  massacre  of  the  10th  of  August  was  soon  followed  by 
xxr  MA88A-  ano*ner  °*  S*^  more  frightful  atrocity.    The  prisons  of 

ore  op  Paris  had  become  filled  with  suspected  persons;  and  the 
•kftsmbkr.  ]ea^erg  0f  the  Jacobins,  now  occupying  the  chief  places 
in  the  magistracy,  in  order  to  diminish  the  number  of  their  internal 
enemies  planned  the  massacre  of  the  prisoners.  Aocordmgly,  at 
three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  September,  a  band  of 
three  hundred  hired  assassins,  accompanied  by  a  frantic  mob,  entered 
the  prisons,  and  began  the  work  of  death.  In  the  court  yard  of  the 
first  prison  four  and  twenty  priests  were  hewn  in  pieces  because  they 
refused  to  take  the  revolutionary  oath.  In  some  instances  the 
assassins,  stained  with  gore,  established  tribunals  to  try  their  victims, 
and  a  few  minutes,  often  a  few  seconds,  disposed  of  the  fate  of  each 
individual.  The  massacres  continued  from  the  2d  to  the  6th  of 
September,  and  during  this  period  more  than  five  thousand  persons 
perished  in  the  different  prisons  of  Paris.  A  committe  of  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Paris,  declaring  that  a  plot  had  been  formed  by  the  pris- 
oners throughout  France  to  murder  all  the  patriots  of  the  empire,  in- 
vited the  other  cities  to  imitate  the  massacres  of  the  capital,  but, 
fortunately,  none  obeyed  the  summons.  * 

22.  While  these  shocking  excesses  were  perpetrated  in  the  capital, 
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lli«  armies  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  whioh  had  in7aded  the  French 
territories,  met  with  a  signal  repulse.  Dumouriez,  pursuing  his  sue- 
ceases,  erossed  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  on  the  6th  of  November 
gained  the  battle  of  Jemappes,1  which  gare  him  possession  of  all  the 
Austrian  Netherlands.  With  so  much  rapidity  and  decision  did 
Dumouries  execute  the  skilful  movements  of  the  army,  that  the  allies 
noon  found  there  was  no  want  of  able  generals  among  the  French. 
At  the  battle  of  Jemappes,  the  enthusiasm  and  martial  spirit  of  the 
French,  displaying  themselves  in  all  their  brilliancy,  bore  down  all 
obstacles,  and  redoubt  after  redoubt  was  stormed  and  taken,  to  the 
chant  of  the  Marseilles  Hymn.* 

23.  The  National  Convention,  whioh  had  succeeded  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  inflamed  by  this  first  great  victory  of  the  Revolution,  pub- 
lished a  decree  offering  the  alliance  of  the  French  to  every  nation 
that  desired  to  recover  its  liberties, — a  decree  which  was  equivalent 
to  adeclaration  of  war  against  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe.   One  step 
further  was  necessary  to  oomplete  the  Revolution,  and 
that  was  the  death  of  the  kind-hearted  and  unfortunate  and  bxmd- 
monarch.     On  the  ridiculous  charge  of  having  engaged     TION  or 
in  a  conspiracy  fos  the  subversion  of  freedom,  on  the  XTL 

526th  of  December  Louis  XVI.  was  brought  before  the  Convention, 
and,  after  a  trial  which  lasted  twenty  days,  was  declared  guilty,  and 
condemned  to  death  by  a  majority  of  twenty-six  votes  out  of  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-one.  Nearly  all  of  those  who  had  voted  for  his 
death  subsequently  perished  on  the  scaffold,  during  the  sanguinary 
"  reign  of  Terror,"  which  soon  followed.  On  the  21st  of  January, 
1793,  Louis  was  led  out  to  execution.  He  met  death  with  magna- 
nimity and  firmness,  amid  the  insults  of  his  cruel  executioners.  His 
&te  will  be  commiserated,  and  his  murderers  execrated,  so  long  as 
justice  or  mercy  shall  prevail  on  the  earth. 


L  Jmmafptt  (xhem-map)  to  a  small  Tillage  of  Belgium,  near  Moot,  ftrt^feur  mile*  soul*. 
rat  from  Brussels.  Hm  Duke  de  Cbartres,  afterwards  Louis  Philippe  king  of  the  Frenoh, 
acted  aa  the  lieutenant  ofDumourlez  during  the  battle  of  Jemappes,  and  by  his  intrepidity  at 
the  head  of  a  ootumn  aided  essentially  to  winning  the  day. 


a.  The  famous  AfersrfZto  Hy**,  the  national  song  of  the  French  patriots  and  warriors,  was 
composed  by  Joseph  Roogetde  l'Isle,  (rooshl  de  leel,)  a  young  engineer  ofSoer,  early  In  the 
French  Revolution.  It  was  at  first  called  the  "Offering  to  Liberty,"  but  received  Its  present 
name  because  it  was  first  publicly  sung  by  the  Marseilles  confederates  in  1~93.  Both  the  words 
and  the  music  are  peculiarly  Inspiriting.  So  great  was  the  inSuence  of  this  song  over  the  ex- 
esmbls  Tissiiili.  that  it  was  suppressed  wider  the  empire  and  the  Bourbons ;  but  the  Revolution 
of  1830  called  it  up  anew,  sad  it  has  since  become  again  the  national  song  of  lie  French 
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24.  The  GKradists,  who  had  been  the  first  to  &n  the  fiame  of 

rewlutioa,  were  the  first  to  swffer  by  its  iiol«D06.    Ardent 

xtl  fall    rejmblieans  in  principle,  but  humane  and  benevolent  in 

aw  isjE      their  sentiments,  they  had  not  desired  the  death  of  the 

Girondists.  kk^  ^  ^  could  not  j^^^  the  mad  lory  of  the 

Jaoobins.  The  latter,  a  base  faction  in  the  convention,  taunted  the 
former  with  baring  endeavored  to  save  the  tyrant :  their  partisans, 
throughout  Paris,  roused  the  feelings  of  the  popolaoe  against  the 
Girondists :  a  powerful  insurrection*  deprived  the  convention  of  its 
liberty :  thirty  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Girondist  party  Were 
given  up  and  imprisoned  j  and  those  who  had  not  the  fortune  to  es- 
cape from  Paris  were  brought  to  trial,  condemned,  without  being 
heard  in  their  defiance,  and  speedily  executed,1*  and  all  for  no  other 
crime  than  having  tried  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  king,  to 
avenge  the  massacres  of  September,  and  to  allay  the  desolating  storm 
of  violence  and  crime  that  was  spreading  terror  and  dismay  over 
their  country. 

25.  After  the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  the  victorious  Jacobins,  at 
the  head  of  whom  were  Danton,  Marat,  Robespierre,  and  their  asso 
ciates,  obtained  control  of  the  "  Committee  of  Public  Safety,"  a  for* 
midable  Revolutionary  tribunal,  in  whioh  was  vested  the  whole  power 
of  the  convention  and  of  the  government.  Some  opposition  was 
indeed  made,  by  the  magistracies  of  the  cities  and  towns  throughout 
•  great  part  of  France,  to  this  central  power,  and  at  one  time  seventy 
departments  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  the  convention ; 
but  the  vigorous  measures  of  the  Parisian  Revolutionists  soon  broke 
thb  formidable  league.  Revolutionary  committees,  radiating  from 
the  oentral  Jacobin  power  in  Paris,  extended  their  network  over  the 
whole  kingdom ;  and  these  committees,  having  the  power  of  arrest* 
ing  the  obnoxious  and  the  suspected,  and  numbering  more  than  five 
hundred  thousand  individuals,  often  drawn  from  the  very  dregs  of 
society,  held  the  fortunes  and  lives  of  every  man  in  Franoe  at  their 
disposal. 

26.  The  prisons  throughout  Franoe  were  speedily  filled  with  tie* 
xvn  m    tims;  forced  loans  were  exacted  with  rigor;  Tnn&o&wm* 

made  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  the  guillotine*  was  put 
in  requisition  to  do  its  work  of  death.     The  queen  km 

•  QuilUtin+-+o  called  from  the  bum  of  fee  ftaveatpr-fc  e*  < 
Ending  penane  at  a  stroke. 
•bUarSIeL  b.  Oeu3toL 
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brought  to  the  scaffold,*  and  the  dauphin,  thrown  into  prfeon,  ere 
long  fell  a  victim  to  the  barbarous  neglect  of  his  keepers.     Irreligion 
and  impiety  raised  the  j-  heads  above  the  mass  of  pollution  and  crime : 
-  the  Sabbath  was  abolished  J>y  law :  the  sepulchres  of  the   xvnL  TKL^ 
kings  of  France  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  that  every    umph  or 
memorial  of  royalty  might  be  blotted  out;    and  the  ,OTIMLrrT- 
leaders  of  the  municipality  of  Paris,  in  the  madness  of  atheism,  pub- 
licly expressed  their  determination  "  to  dethrone  the  king  of  Heaven 
as  well  as  the  monarchs  of  the  earth."    As  the  crowning  aet  of  this 
drama  of  wickedness,  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  personified  by  a  beauti- 
ful female,  was  introduced  into  the  convention,  and  declared  to  be 
the  only  divinity  worthy  of  adoration : — the  churches  were  closed — 
religion  everywhere  abandoned — and  on  all  the  publio  cemeteries  was 
placed  the  inscription,  "  Death  is  an  Eternal  Sleep." 

27.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Girondists  and  the  party  attached  to 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  divisions  arose  among  the  Jacobin  leaders. 
The  sanguinary  Marat  had  already  fallen  by  the  dagger  of  the  devoted 
heroine,  Charlotte  Gorday,  who  voluntarily  sacrificed  her  XDL  FALL 
own  life  in  the  hope  of  saving  her  country.  The  more  of  thk 
moderate  portion  of  the  Revolutionary  leaders,  Danton,  DAHWMMT*' 
Camille  Desmoulins,  and  their  supporters,  who  had  so  recently  roused 
the  populace  against  the  Gironde,  were  ere  long  charged  with  show- 
ing too  much  clemency,  and  brought  to  the  scaffold.*  The  Repub- 
lican Girondists  had  sought  to  prevent  the  Reign  of  Terror — the 
Dantonists  to  arrest  it ;  and  both  perished  in  the  attempt.  There- 
after  there  seemed  not  a  hope  left  for  France.  The  revolutionary 
excesses  everywhere  increased :  those  who  kept  aloof  from  them  were 
suspected,  and  condemned ;  and  the  power  of  Death  was  relentlessly 
wielded  by  such  a  combination  of  monsters  of  wickedness  as  the 
world  had  never  before  seen. 

28.  Having  pursued  the  internal  history  of  the  Revolution  down 
to  the  mil  of  the  Dantonists  in  March  1794,  we  resume  the  narra- 
tive of  affairs  at  the  beginning  of  1793.  The  death  of  a  WAA 
Louis  XVI.,  which  derives  its  chief  importance  from  against  . 
the  principle  which  the  revolutionists  thereby  proclaimed,  TOEO,B- 
excited  profound  terror  in  France,  and  feelings  of  astonishment  and 
indignation  throughout  Europe.  France  thereby  placed  herself  in 
•vowed  and  unrelenting  hostility  to  the  established  governments  of  the 
neighboring  States;  and  it  was  universally  felt  that  the  period  had 

a.  OtL  Mb,  im  bw  Marc*  Mh,  17M. 
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now  arrived  when  she  must  conquer  the  coajjtion  of  ihreneaj  or  perish 
under  its  blows.  The  convention  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked,  but 
forthwith,  on  various  pretexts,  declared  war  against  England,  Spain, 
and  Holland,  and  ordered  the  increase  of  the  armies  of  the  republk 
to  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  men.* 

29.  Early  in  1793  the  English  and  Prussians  combined  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  French  in  Holland,  and  on  the  18th  of  March 
Dumouriez  was  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Neerwinde.  Soon  after 
this  repulse,  the  French  general,  disgusted  with  the  excesses  of  the 
revolutionists  in  Paris,  and  finding  himself  suspected  by  both  Giron- 
dists and  Jacobins,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  allie^  general* 
for  a  coalition  of  forces  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy  in  France ;  but  his  army  did  not  share  his  feelings!  and 
being  denounced  by  the  convention,  and  a  price  set  upon  his  head, 
he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  Austrian  lines. 

30.  After  the  defection  of  Dumouriez,  Custine  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  north,  then  severely  pressed  by  the  allies  near 
Valenciennes ;  but  being  unable  to  check  the  progress  of  the  enemy, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  command,  ordered  to  Paris,  and,  soon  after, 
condemned  and  executed  on  the  charge  of  misconduct  The  revolu- 
tionary government,  seeing  no  merit  but  in  success,  placed  its  gen- 
erals in  the  alternative  of  victory  or  death,  and  employed  the  terror* 
of  the  guillotine  as  an  incentive  to  patriotism.  The  fall  of  Valen- 
ciennes seemed  to  open  to  the  allies  a  way  to  Paris,  but,  pursuing  in- 
dependent plans  of  aggrandizement,  they  injudiciously  divided  their 
forces,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year,  were  driven  back  across  the 
frontier. 

3 1 .  Early  in  the  same  year  Spain  had  despatched  an  army  of  fifty- 
five  thousand  men  for  the  invasion  of  France  by  the  way  of  the 
Pyrenees ;  but  although  the  French,  who  advanced  to  meet  them, 
were  driven  back,  the  campaign  in  that  quarter  was  characterised  by 
no  event  of  importance.  In  the  meantime,  in  the  west  of  France, 
the  insurrectionary  war  of  La  Vendee  was  occupying  the  troop*  of 
the  convention ;  and  on  the  side  of  Italy  the  allies  were  mated  bf 
the  revolt  of  Marseilles,  Lyons,  and  Toulon. 

32.  In  La  Vendee,  a  large  district  bordered  on  the  north  by  the 
xxi  mac*-  koire,  and  on  the  west  by  the  ocean,  containing  eigh* 
eeotion  of  hundred  thousand  souls,  the  Boyalists,  embracing  nearly 
la  vkndek.  ^e  entire  population,  had  early  taken  up  arms  in  the 

cause  of  their  church  and  their  king.     This  district  soon  became  the 
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theatre  of  innumerable  oonfiiots,  in  which  the  undisciplined  peasantry 
of  La  Vendee  at  first  had  the  advantage,  from  their  peculiar  mode 
of  fighting,  and  the  nature  of  their  country.  On  the  10th  of  June, 
1793,  they  obtained  a  great  victory  at  Saumtr,'  where  their  trophies 
amounted  to  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  ten  thousand  muskets,  and 
eleven  thousand  prisoners ;  but  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month  they 
were  defeated  in  their  attempt  on  Nantes,  where  their  brave  leader 
Cathelineau  was  mortally  wounded.  During  the  summer  two  inva- 
sions of  the  country  of  the  Yendeans  was  made  by  large  bodies  of 
the  republican  troops  under  skilful  generals,  who  were  defeated  and 
driven  back  with  severe  loss.  The  convention,  at  length  aroused  to  a 
full  sense  of  the  danger  of  this  war,  surrounded  La  Vendee  with  an  army 
of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  who,  by  a  simultaneous  advance,  threat- 
ened a  speedy  extinction  of  the  revolt.  But  the  republican  troops 
who  had  penetrated  the  country  were  cut  off  in  detail — the  veterans 
of  Kleber  were  defeated  near  Torfbu,*  and  before  the  close  of  Sep- 
tember the  Vendean  territory  was  freed  from  its  invaders. 

33.  Again  the  convention  made  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  sup. 
press  the  insurrection.  Their  forces  penetrated  the  country  in  every 
direction,  and,  with  unrelenting  and  uncalled-Tor  cruelty,  burned  the 
towns  and  villages  that  fell  into  their  hands,  and  put  the  inhabitants, 
of  every  age  and  sex,  to  the  sword.  Defeated ft  in  the  battle  of 
Gholet,9  and  their  country  in  the  possession  of  their  enemies,  a 
large  portion  of  the  surviving  Vendeans,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, crossed  the  Loire  into  Brittany,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
assistance  from  their  countrymen  in  that  quarter.  In  the  battle  of 
Chateau  Gonthier,4  fighting  with  the  courage  of  despair,  they  gained 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  Republican  forces,  whose  loss  amounted  to 
twelve  thousand  men  and  nineteen  pieces  of  cannon.  This  victory 
was  gained  on  the  very  day  when  the  orator  Barrere  announoed  in 
the  convention, "  the  war  is  ended,  and  La  Vendee  is  no  more." 
Great  then  was  the  consternation  in  Paris  when  it  was  known  that' 
the  Republican  army  was  dispersed,  and  that  nothing  remained  to 
prevent  the  advance  of  the  Royalists  to  the  capital. 

L  Soanmr  toon  the  southern  bank  of  the  Loire,  In  the  former  prorinceof  Anjou,  one  handle* 
and  AAy-eeren  miles  soath-*rest  from  Paris.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

&  7W^wae  a  smaUvlUage  In  the  northern  part  of  La  Vendee,  a  abort  dlstam*  KOfth-eul 
from  Nam*.    (JnVp  No.  XHL) 

3.  Cfate  (soo-la)  U  nearly  forty  miles  soothfast  from  Nantes.    (JbTep  No.  XUL) 

4.  Gte£M»GeitfJtOT  it  ai^inllea  norths  (.Vv  *©,  XUL) 
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34.  Bat  the  Yendeans  were  divided  in  their  council*.  Induced  bj 
the  hope  of  succors  from  England,  they  directed  their  march  to  the 
coast,  and,  after  laying  siege  to  Granville,1  where  they  expected  the 
cooperation  of  the  English,  were  at  length  compelled  to  retreat,  with 
heavy  loss.  Defeated *  at  Mans,"  anl  having  experienced  a  final 
overthrow*  at  Savenay,*  they  slowly  melted  away  in  the  midst  of  their 
enemies,  fighting  with  unyielding  courage  to  the  last.  Out  of  nearly 
a  hundred  thousand  who  had  crossed  the  Loire,  scarcely  three  thpu- 
aand  returned  to  La  Vendee,  and  most  of  these  fell  by  the  hands  of 
their  pursuers,  or,  brought  to  a  hasty  trial,  perished  on  the  scaffold.6 

35.  The  discontents  in  the  south  of  France  against  the  measures 

of  the  convention  first  broke  out  in  open  insurrection  at 
section  in   Marseilles,  which  was  soon  reduced  to  submission,  while 
tbx  booth   a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  fled  to  Toulon.     In 
or  rauroB.  ^e  meall4jme  jjj0TiB  IulcI  revolted.     During  four  months 
it  was  in  a  state  of  vigorous  siege ;  and  sixty  thousand  men  were 
employed  before  the  place  at  the  time  of  its  surrender  in  October, 
1793.     All  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  were  demolished,  and  nearly 
the  entire  city  destroyed.     In  the  course  of  five  months  after  the 
surrender  of  the  place,  more  than  six  thousand  of  the  citizens  suffered 
death  by  the  hands  of  the  executioners,  and  more  than  twelve  thou- 
sand were  driven  into  exile. 

36.  On  the  fall  of  Lyons  the  Republican  troops  immediately 
marched  to  the  investment  of  Toulon,  whose  defence  was  assisted  bj 
an  English  and  Spanish  squadron.  The  artillery  of  the  besiegers 
was  commanded  by  a  young  Corsican,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  re- 
mained faithful  to  France,  in  which  he  had  been  educated.     By  his 

1.  Granvill*  Is  a  fortified  seaport  town  of  Franco,  on  lb©  western  const  of  Normandy,  on* 
hundred  and  eighty  mtles  west  from  Paris.  Granville  was  bombarded  and  burned  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  1609,  and  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  Vendean  troops  in  1793.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

S.  Man*  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  8artbe,  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Lofcu, 
«oe  hundred  and  twenty  miles  south-west  from  Parts,    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Savenay  is  a  town  on  the  northern  bank  of  .the  Loire,  twenty-two  miles  north-west  from 
Mantes.  Here  the  Vondeans  fought  with  the  courage  of  despair,  and  their  guard,  protecting  n 
crowd  of  hapless  fugitives— the  aged,  the  wounded,  women  and  chiklreo--oontlnued  to  resist, 
with  their  swords  and  bayonets,  long  after  all  their  ammunition  had  been  expended,  and  until 
they  all  fell  under  the  fire  of  the  Republicans.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

a.  Dee.  10th,  1793.  b.  Dee.  89a,  1793. 

c.  The  most  prominent  of  the  Vendean  leaders  were  Laroehejaeqnelln,  Bonohamps,  Gathe> 
Hneau,  Lescure,  D*Bbe,  Btofflet,  and  Gharelte.  Nearly  all  of  these,  and  most  of  their  familiea, 
perished  in  this  sanguinary  strife,  or  on  the  scaffold.  Among  those  who  were  saved  by  tbm 
courageous  bospitf  Jity  of  the  peasantry  were  the  wives  of  Laroehejacquelni  end  Beoehampe, 
who,  after  esospug  unparaUeled  daiigers,  Uved  to  fascinate  U>e  worid  by  U*  splendid  story  of 
their  husbands*  v Jlues  and  tbetr  own  misfortune*. 
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exertions  a  fort  commanding  the  harbor  was  taken,  and  the*plaee, 
being  thus  rendered  untenable,  was  speedily  evacuated*  by  the  allies! 
who  carried  away  with  them  more  than  fourteen  thousand  of  the 
wretched  inhabitants — being  so  many  saved  from  the  vengeance  of 
the  Revolutionary  tribunals. 

37.  Thus  terminated  the  memorable  campaign  of  1793.  In  the 
midst  of  internal  dissensions  and  civil  war,  while  France  was  drenched 
with  the  blood  of  her  own  citizens,  and  the  world  stood  aghast  at  the 
atrocities  of  her  "  Reign  of  Terror,"  the  national  councils  had  shown 
uncommon  military  talent  and  unbounded  energy.  The  invasion,  on 
the  north,  had  been  defeated ;  the  Prussians  had  been  driven  back 
from  the  Rhine;  the  Spaniards  had  recrossed  the  Pyrenees;  the 
English  had  retired  from  Toulon ;  and  the  revolt  of  La  Yendee  had 
been  extinguished ;  whilt*  an  enthusiastic  army,  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  men,  stood  ready  to  enforce  and  defend  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution  against  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 

[1 794.]  38.  The  fall  of  Pan  ton  and  his  associates,  which  occurred 
in  the  early  part  of  1794,b  was  followed  by  unqualified  submission 
to  the  central  power  of  Paris,  from  every  part  of  France.  For  a 
time  the  wor£  of  proscription  had  been  confined  to  the  higher  orders; 
but  when  it  had  descended  to'  the  middling  classes,  and  when,  even 
after  all  the  enemies  of  the  Revolution  had  been  out  off,  there  seemed 
no  limit  to  its  onward  course,  humanity  began  to  revolt  at  the  cease- 
less effusion  of  human  blood,  and  courage  arose  out  of  despair. 

39.  In  the  convention  itself,  which,  long  stupefied  by  terror,  had 
become  the  passive  instrument  of  Robespierre  and  his  xxnL  yALL 
associates,  a  conspiracy  against  the  tyrant  was  at  length    or 


formed  among  those  whose  destruction  he  .had  already  ^J^JJj^J,* 
planned, — not  of  the  good  against  the  bad,  but  a  con-     ebqit  or 


spiracy  of  one  set  of  assassins  against  another :  his  ar- 
rest was  ordered :  he  was  declared  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law ;  and, 
after  a  brief  struggle,  he  was  condemned,  with  twenty  of  his  associates, 
by  the  same  Revolutionary  Tribunal  which  he  himself  had  estab- 
lished, and  sent  to  the  scaffold,  where  he  perished  amid  the  exulting 
shouts  of  the  populace.  On  the  following  day  sixty  of  the  most  ob> 
noxious  members  of  the  municipality  of  Paris  met  the  same  fate* 
Thus  terminated  that  Reign  of  Terror,  which,  under  the  cloak  of 
Republican  virtue,  had  not  only  overturned  the  throne  and  the  alter, 
and  driven  the  nobles  of  France  into  exile,  and  her  priests  into  cap* 

a.  Dee.  901b,  im  b.  March  50*    Seep. 
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# 
tivity,  but  which  had  also  shed  the  blood  of  more  than  a  million  of 

her  best  citizens* 

40.  The  fall  of  Robespierre  placed  the  direction  of  public  affairs 
in  the  hands  of  more  moderate  men ;  bat  the  genius  of  Carnot  still 
controlled  the  military  operations,  which  were  conducted  with  remark- 
able energy  and  success.  In  consequence  of  the  extinction  of  civil 
employments,  and  the  forced  requisition  on  the  people,  the  whole 
talent  of  France  was  centered  in  the  army,  whose  numbers,  by  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  1794,  amounted  to  twelve  hundred  thousand  men. 
After  deducting  the  garrisons,  the  sick,  and  those  destined  for  thd 
service  of  the  interior,  there  remained  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
thousand  ready  to  act  on  the  offensive ; — a  greater  force  than  could 
then  be  raised  by  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe.  The  French  territory 
resembled  an  immense  military  camp,  and  all  He  young  men  of  the 
country  Seemed  pressing  to  the  frontier  to  join  the  armies. 

41.  England,  at  the  head  of  the  allies  in  the  war  against  France, 
XXIW  y^   made  preparations  that  were  considered  "  unparalleled ;" 

nmusB  and  it  was  soon  easy  to  see  that  the  latter  was  destined 
4tBMj?un>  *°  ^)ecome  irresistible  on  land,  and  the  former  to  acquire 
THinuvoa  the  dominion  of  the  seas.     In  the  early  part  of  the  season 

or  lawx  tbe  prenoh  were  dispossessed  of  all  their  West  India 
possessions ;  the  island  of  Corsica,  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  cap- 
tured ;  and  on  the  1st  of  June,  a  French  fleet  of  twenty-six  ships  of 
the  line  was  defeated,  and  six  vessels  taken  by  the  English  admiral 
Howe,  off  the  western  coast  of  France.  But  numerous  victories  on 
the  land  far  more  than  compensated  for  these  losses ;  and  the  cam- 
paign was  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  the  annals  of  France.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  the  allies  were  pressing  heavily  on  all  the 
frontiers :  at  its  close,  the  Spaniards,  defeated  in  Biscay1  and  Cata- 
lonia, were  suing  for  peace :  the  Italians,  driven  over  the  Alps,  were 
trembling  for  the  fate  of  their  own  country :  the  allied  forces  had 
everywhere  reorossed  the  Rhine :  Holland  had  been  revolutionised 

1.  Bbef  is  t  (fiatriet  of  northern  Spain,  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  ind  adjoining  Franca.  It 
comprises  Bisoay  Proper,  Alara,  and  Guipuxeoa,— the  three  Basque  provinces.  The  Baaqmen 
have  a  peculiar  language,  which  la  undoubtedly  of  great  antiquity.  Some  have  attempted  to 
trace  it,  as  a  dialect  of  the  Phoenician,  to  the  Hebrew.  It  has  some  similarity  to  the  Hungarian 
and  Turkish.    (MapXo.XUL) 

*  The  Republican  writer,  Prudhomme,  gives  a  list  of  one  million,  twenty-two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  afty-ooe  persona,  who  emftred  a  violent  d^saJhdtiringthla  period,  of  wheasi 
mote  thanetghloen  thousand  perished  by  the  guillotine.  In  his  enumeration  are  not  included 
iatVerasmes   in  the  prisons,  fcc-aor  those  shot  it  Toulon  and  Marsefllos. 
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and  subdued ;  and  the  English  troops  had  returned  home,  or  had  fled 
for  refuge  into  the  States  of  Hanover. 

42.  The  failure  of  the  allies  in  the  campaigns  of  1793  and  1794 
was  in  great  part  owing  to  a  want  of  cordial  cooperation  xxy  8ECOND 
among  them,  occasioned  by  the  prospect  held  out  to    partition 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  of  obtaining  a  further  share  °*  P0LASD- 
In  the  partition  of  ill-fated  Poland.     While  Poland  was  a  prey  to 
civil  dissensions,  it  was  invaded  in  1792  by  Russia,  and  early  in  the 
following  year  by  Prussia ;  and  the  result  was  a  second  partition  of 
the  Polish  territory  among  the  invading  powers,  with  the  concurrence 
and  sanction  of  Austria, — the  king  of  Prussia  assigning  as  reasons 
for  his  treachery  and  disregard  of  former  treaties,  that  the  "  danger- 
ous principles  of  French  Jacobinism  were  fast  gaining  ground  in  that 
country. " 

43.  Scarcely  had  this  iniquitous  scheme  been  consummated,  when 
the  patriots  of  Poland,  with  Kosciusko  at  their  head,  arose  against 
their  invaders,  whom  they  drove  from  the  country.    But  xxn  mRD 
Poland  was  too  feeble  to  contend  successfully  against    pawitiow 
the  fearful  odds  that  were  brought  against  her.   Kosciusko  °*F0LANft 
Was  defeated,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians;  and 
the  result  of  the  brief  struggle  was  the  third  and  last  partition 
of  Poland,  among  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.     To  effect  this  un- 
hallowed object,  Austria  and  Prussia  had  withdrawn  a  portion  of 
their  troops  from  the  French  frontiers,  and  thus  the  time  was  allowed 
to  pass  by,  when  a  check  might  have  been  given  to  Frenjeh  ambition. 

[1795.]  *  44.  The  first  coalition  against  the  French  Republic, 
formed  in  March  1793,  embraced  England,  Austria,  aavn  ^ 
Prussia,  Holland,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  two  Sicilies,  the  solution  or 
Roman  States,  Sardinia,  and  Piedmont;  but  the  successes    JJJJJJJJJ 
of  France  in  the  campaign  of  1794  led  to  the  dissolution     against 
of  this  confederacy  early  in  1 795.     The  conquest  of  Hoi-     ****<*• 
land  decided  the  wavering  policy  of  Prussia,  which  now,  by  a  treaty 
of  peace,  agreed  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Republic,  and 
not  to  furnish  succor  to  its  enemies ;  and  before  the  first  of  August, 
Spain  also,  completely  humbled,  withdrew  from  the  coalition ;  and 
thus  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  fell  on  Austria  and  England. 
Russia  had  indeed  already  become  a  party  to  the  war  against  France, 
but  her  alliance  was  as  yet  productive  of  no  results,  as  the  attention 
of  the  Empress  Catherine  was  wholly  engrossed  in  securing  the  im- 
i  territories  whioh  had  fallen  to  her  by  the  partition  of  Poland. 
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45.  Daring  the  year  1795  the  reaction  against  the  Reign  of  Terror 
was  general  throughout  France  :  the  Jacobin  clubs  jrere  broken  up, 
the  Parisian  populace  disarmed,  and  many  of  the  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Revolutionary  tribunals  justly  expiated  their  crimes  on 

xxvul      tn®  b0***0^'     As  yet  all  the  powers  of  government  were 
new  com-    centered  in  the  National  Convention ;  but  the  people  now 
6titution.    jjegan  to  demand  of  it  a  constitution,  and  the  surrender 
of  the  dictatorship  which  it  had  so  long  exercised.     A  constitution 
was  formed,  by  which  the  legislative  power  was  divided  between  two 
Councils,  appointed  by  delegates  chosen  by  the  people,  that  of  the  Five- 
Hundred,  and  that  of  the  Ancients,  the  former  having  the  power  of 
originating  laws,  and  the  latter  that  of  passing  or  rejecting  them.     The 
executive  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  Directory  of  five  mem- 
bers, nominated  by  the  council  of  Five-Hundred,  and  approved  by 
•  that  of  the  Ancients. 

46.  This  constitution  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  armies  of  the 
people  for  ratification :  but  the  convention,  composed  of  the  very 

xxix.  ntsua*  men  wn0  ^a^  a*  nrs*  directed  the  Revolution,  who  had 
beotion  in  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king,  and  the  execution  of  the 
^  Paris.  Girondists,  and  who  had  finally  overthrown  the  tyrant 
Robespierre,  still  unwilling  abruptly  to  relinquish  its  power,  decreed 
that  two-thirds  of  their  number  should  have  a  seat  in  the  new  legis- 
lative councils.  This  measure  met  with  great  opposition,  and  caused 
intense  excitement.  Although  the  armies,  and  a  large  majority  of 
the  people,  accepted  the  constitution,  a  formidable  insurrection  against 
the  convention  broke  out  in  Paris,  headed  by  the  Royalists,  compris- 
ing many  of  the  best  citizens,  and  supported  by  the  Parisian  National 
Guard  numbering  thirty  thousand  men,  but  destitute  of  artillery. 
The  convention,  hastily  collecting  to  its  support  a  body  of  five  thou* 
sand  regular  troops  assembled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  placed 
them  under  the  command  of  General  Barras,  who  intrusted  all  his 
military  arrangements  to  his  second  in  command,  the  young  artillery 

officer  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  reduction  of  Toulon 

Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  latter  was  indefatigable  in  making  pre- 
parations for  the  defence  of  the  convention,  and  when  his  little  band 
was  surrounded  and  attacked  by  the  Parisians,  he  replied  at  once  by 
a  discharge  of  cannon  loaded  with  grape  shot,  firing  with  as  much 
spirit  as  though  he  were  directing  his  guns  upon  Austrian  battalions. 
In  a  few  hours  tranquillity  was  restored ;  and  this  was  the  last  in- 
surrectian  of  the  people  in  the  French  Revolution.     The  new  gov- 
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eminent  being  established,  the  convention,  which  had  passed  through 
so  many  stormy  scenes,  and  had  experienced  so  great  changes  in 
sentiment,  determined  to  finish  its  career  by  a  signal  act  of  clemency, 
and  after  having  abolished  the  punishment  of  death,  and  published  a 
general  amnesty,  it  declared  its  mission  of  consolidating  the  Repub- 
lic accomplished,  and  its  session  closed     (Oct  26th,  1795.) 

47.  The  military  events  of  1795  were  of  much  less  importance 
than  those  of  the  two  former  years.  England  indeed  maintained  her 
supremacy  at  sea ;  but  the  Austrians  barely  sustained  themselves  in 
Italy ;  and  success  was  evenly  balanced  on  the  side  of  Germany ; 
while  a  general  lassitude,  and  uncommon  financial  embarrassments, 
the  result  of  the  recent  extraordinary  revolutionary  exertions,,  pre- 
vailed throughout  Branee. 

[1796.]    48.  In  the  spring  of  1796  the  French  Directory  sent 

three  armies  into  the  field:  that  of  the  Sambre  and   „^  „„,, 

*  xxx.  nrvA< 

Meuse,1  under  Jourdan,  numbering  seventy  thousand  sionoi 
men;  that  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  under  Moreau,  OMMUMT- 
numbering  seventy-five  thousand  ;  and  the  army  of  Italy  under  Bona- 
parte, numbering  forty-two  thousand.  Jourdan  and  Moreau  made 
successful  irruptions  into  Germany,  but  they  were  stopped  in  their 
mid-career  of  victory  ty  the  Arch-duke  Charles  of  Austria,  one  of 
the  ablest  generals  of  his  time,  and  eventually  compelled  to  retreat 
across  the  Rhine. 

49.  The  operations  of  the  army  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy  were 
more   eventful.    Although   opposed  by  greatly  supe- 
rior  forces,  the  indefatigable  energy  and  extraordinary     abmt  or 
military  talents  of  the  youthful  general  crowned  the      rrALT- 
campaign  with  a  series  of  brilliant  victories,  almost  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  war.     Napoleon,  on  assuming  the  command,  found  his 
army  in  an  almost  destitute  condition,  maintaining  a  doubtful  contest 
on  the  mountain  ridges  of  the  Italian  frontier.     Rapidly  forcing  his 
way  into  the  fertile  plains  of  the  interior,  he  soon  compelled  the 
king  of  Sardinia  to  purchase  a  dishonorable  peace;  subdued  Piedmont, 
conquered  Lombardy,  humbled  all  the  Italian  States,  and  defeated, 
and  almost  destroyed,  four  powerful  armies  which  Austria  sent  against 
him.     The  battles  of  Montenotte1  and  Millessimo,'  the  terrible  pas- 

L  8cm*r*  and  Me**e.   The  Sambre  unitaa  with  the  Meuse  at  Naarar.    (Map  No.  XV.) 
t.  April  W-12, 17M.    MenUnttu  la  a  mountain  ridge  near  t*»  Mediterranean,  a  short  dh> 


l  April  13-14.   JIH^«<awia  a  amaU  Tillage  twenty^hi 
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sage  of  the  bridge  of  Lodi,1  the  victory  of  Areole,*  and  fall  of  Man 
tua* — in  fine,  the  brilliant  results  of  the  campaign,  excited  the  utmost 
enthusiasm  throughout  France,  and  Napoleon  at  once  became  the 
favorite  of  the  people.  The  councils  of  government  repeatedly  de- 
creed that  the  army  of  Italy  had  deserved  well  of  their  country ; 
and  the  standard  which  Napoleon  had  borne  on  the  bridge  of  Areole 
was  given  to  him  to  be  preserved  as  a  precious  trophy  in  his  family. 
50.  England  had  for  some  time  been  greatly  agitated  by  a  division 
XMXn  of  opinion  respecting  the  policy  of  continuing  the  war 

TURBAwora  against  France ;  important  parliamentary  reforms  were 
w  snglanb.  demanded;*  party  spirit  became  extremely  violent;  and 
on  several  occasions  the  country  seemed  on  the  brink  of  revolution.11 
Added  to  these  internal  difficulties,  in  the  month  of  August,  1796, 
Spain  concluded  a  treaty c  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with 
France,  and  this  was  followed,  in  the  month  of  October,*1  by  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain.  Still,  England  maintained 
her  supremacy  at  sea,  and  greatly  extended  her  conquests  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,6  while  a  powerful  expedition'  which  France 
had  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland  was  dispersed  by  tempests, 
and  obliged  to  return  without  even  effecting  a  landing. 

1.  May  lOfh.  The  bridge  of  Lodi  crosses  the  Adda,  twenty  mike  tooth-weal  from  Unas. 
<Jf «?» No.  X  VIL) 

2.  Not.  19-17.  Areole  ie  a  •mall  village  a  abort  distance  east  of  the  Adlge,  thirteen  mfies 
•oath-west  from  Verona,  and  one  hundred  miles  east  from  Milan.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Mantua  ia  a  fortified  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  on  both  side*  of  the  Mineio,  twenty-one  nattes 
south-west  from  Verona.  II  derives  its  principal  celebrity  from  Its  being  the  native  country  of 
VirgiL  After  the  conquest  of  northern  Italy  by  Charlemagne,  Mantua  became  a  republic,  and 
continued  under  that  form  of  government  tiH  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  Gonzaga  tenfly 
acquired  the  chief  direction  of  its  aflalrs.  They  were  subsequently  raised  to  the  tlUe  of  dakea, 
and  held  possession  of  Mantua  till  1707,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Austrtans.  Mantua  sur- 
rendered to  Napoleon,  Feb.  2d,  1797,  after  a  siege  of  nearly  six  months.  In  July,  1790,  It  but- 
rendered  te  the  Aortrlana,  after  a  siege  of  nearly  four  months.   (Map  No.  XVIL) 

a.  For  increasing  democratic  power  eta,  for  which  purpose  there  werenDjneronaaawjcteOiifBi 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  reformers  were  charged  with  a  desire  of  subverting  the  mon 
archy,  and  establishing  a  republican  constitution,  similar  to  that  of  France. 

b.  Stags'  carriage  surrounded— pelted  with  atones,  *c-,  Oct.  »*,  1795,  and  the  monarch  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  fury  of  the  populace.  A  crisis  in  money  matters  compels  the  Bank  of  Bag- 
land  to  suspend  cash  payments,  Feb.  1797.  Discontents  in  the  navy,  and  mutiny  of  the  channel 
fleet,  April,  1797.   Second  mutiny,  May  and  June,  and  blockade  of  the  Thames. 

c  OfSanUdefonao. 

d.  Oct  2d. 

e.  St.  Lucia,  Essequlbo,  and  Demarara,  In  the  West  Indies,  were  reduced  in  May,  1796;  sad 
eariy  In  UiesanM  year  Ceylo%  the  Mahtecas.  Cochin,  Tr^  Tb» 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  bean  previously  taken  by  the  English. 

t  The  French  fleet  under  Hoche,  carrying  twenty-five  tbouaind  laiid  rbrce%  aaUsd  Cao.  Usk> 
1798.    A  fhnnidaMucattaplracy  arista^ 
a  republican  government,  and  alliance  with  Fraaatv 
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[1797.]    51.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1797,  Napoleon,  after  stimu- 
lating the  ardor  of  his  soldiers  by  a  spirited  address,a  in 
which  he  recounted  to  them  the  splendid  victories  which  napouk>^« 
they  had  already  won,  set  out  from  Northern  Italyb  at    austriam 
the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men,  in  several  divisions,  to    OAMPAION' 
carry  the  war  into  the  hereditary  States  of  Austria.     Opposed  to 
him  was  the  Arch-duke  Charles  at  the  head  of  superior  forces,  only 
a  part  of  which,  however,  could  be  brought  into  the  field  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  campaign.     Rapidly  passing  over  the  mountains,  Na- 
poleon drove  his  enemies  before  him,  and  was  ready  to  descend  into 
the  plains  which  spread  out  before  the  Austrian  capital,  when  pro- 
posals of  peace  were  made  and  accepted ;  and  in  less  than  a  month 
after  the  first  movement  of  the  army  from  winter  quarters,  the  pre- 
liminaries of  a  treaty  between  France  and  Austria  were 
signed.6     The  final  treaty  was  concluded  at  Campo   treaty  o» 
Formio1  on  the  17th  of  October  following.     Spain  and      campo 
Holland  suffered  severely  in  this  war :  Austria  was  re-     FoaMIa 
numerated  for  the  loss  of  Mantua  by  the  cession  of  Venice ;  whfle 
France  obtained  a  preponderating  control  over  Italy,  and  her  frontiers 
Were  extended  to  the  Rhine.     Thus  terminated  the  brilliant  Italian 
campaigns  of  Napoleon.     Italy  was  the  greatest  sufferer  in  these 
contests.     "  Her  territory  was  partitioned ;  her  independence  ruined, 
her  galleries  pillaged ; — the  trophies  of  art  had  followed  the  car  of 
victory ;  and  the  works  of  immortal  genius,  which  no  wealth  could 
purchase,  had  been  torn  from  their  native  seats,  and  violently  trans- 
planted Into  a  foreign  soil.'* 

52.  During  these  events  of  foreign  war,  the  strife  of  parties  was 
raging  in  France.  In  the  elections  of  May,  1797,  the  Royalists  pre- 
vailed by  large  majorities,  and  royalist  principles  were  boldly  advo- 
cated in  the  legislative  councils, — so  great  a  change  had  been  pro- 

1.  Campo  fbrmio  Is  a  small  town  and  castle  of  northern  Italy,  near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic 
The  negotiation!  for  this  peace  were  carried  on  by  the  Austrian*  at  Udine,  a  abort  distance 
uettheatt  of  Campo  Formio,  and  by  Bonaparte  at  the  castle  of  Paesarlano.  The  treaty  was 
dated  at  Campo  Formio,  because  this  place  lay  between  Udine  and  Passerlano,  although  the 
smTisssnrtnrn  had  never  held  any  conferences  there.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

a  «  Von  bare  been  victorious,"  said  he, "  in  fourteen  pitched  battles  and  seventy  combats ; 
yon  have  made  one  hundred  thousand  prisoners,  taken  five  hundred  nieces  of  field  artillery, 
two  thousand  of  heavy  calibre,  and  four  sets  of  pontoons.  Tbo  contributions  you  have  levied 
est  the  vanquished  countries  have  clothed,  fed,  and  paid  the  army ;  you  have,  besides,  added 
thirty  millions  of  franca  to  the  public  treasury,  and  you  have  enriched  the  museum  of  Paris 
with  three  hundred  maaterptoces  of  the  works  of  art,  the  produce  of  thirty  centuries." 

ksMarehWh.  a.  Ai>rU9U^at  Jiid^snberg.  <L  Alison. 
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duoed  in  public  opinion  by  the  sanguinary  excesses  of  the  Revolution. 
But  the  vigilance  of  the  Revolutionary  party  was  again  aroused, 
and  the  Directory,  who  were  the  Republican  leaders,  becoming 
alarmed  for  their  own  existence,  but  being  assured  of  the  support 

of  the  army,  determined  upon  decisive  measures.    On  the 

^Jhment*  m£kt  of  tne  3<*  °*  September,  twelve  thousand  troops, 

of  military  under  the  command  of  Augereau,  and  with  the  concurring 

£^S2l  suPPort  °*  Napoleon,  were  introduced  into  the  capital ; 

the  Royalist  leaders,  and  the  obnoxious  members  of  the 
two  councils,  were  seized  and  imprisoned;  and  when  the  Parisians 
awoke  from  their  sleep,  they  found  the  streets  filled  with  troops,  the 
walls  covered  with  proclamations,  and  military  despotism  established.* 
The  Directory  now  took  upon  themselves  the  supreme  power,  while 
their  opponents  were  banished  to  the  pestilential  marshes  of  Guiana.1 

53.  The  year  1798  opened  with  immense  military  preparations 
[1798]      f°r  the    invasion  of  England,  the    only  power    then 

xxxvl  pre-  at  war  with  France.     Unusual  activity  prevailed,  not 
to^thkin-  0Qly  m  *he  harbors  of  France  and  Holland,  but  also  of 
vAsxoN  of    Spain  and  Italy :  all  the  naval  resources  of  France  were 
xnqland.    ^  m  ^^1^0^  and  an  army  of  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  was  collected  along  the  English  Channel, 
under  the  name  of  the  Army  of  England,  the  command  of  which  was 
given  to  Napoleon.     But  the  hazards  of  the  expedition  induced  Na- 
poleon to  direct  his  ambitious  views  to  another  quarter,  and,  after 
zzxva     considerable  difficulty,  he  persuaded  the  Directory  to 
expedition  give  him  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  Egypt,  a 
to  egypt.    p^Yin^  0f  the  Turkish  empire.     The  ultimate  objects 
of  Napoleon  appear  to  have  been,  not  only  to  conquer  Egypt  and 
Syria,  but  to  strike  at  the  Indian  possessions  of  England  by  the 
overland  route  through  Asia,  and  after  a  series  of  conquests  that 
should  render  his  name  as  terrible  as  that  of  Ohenghis  Khan  or  Tam- 
erlane, establish  an  Oriental  empire  that  should  vie  with  that  of  Al- 
exander 

54.  Filled  with  these  visions  of  military  glory,  Napoleon  sailed 
from  Toulon  on  the  19th  of  May  with  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  sail, 
carrying  about  forty  thousand  soldiers,  and  ten  thousand  seamen. 
He  took  with  him  artisans  of  all  kinds ;  he  formed  a  complete  col- 
lection of  philosophical  and  mathematical  instruments ;  and  about 

1.  French  Guiana*    See  Surinam,  p.  383. 

a.  Celled  the  Be? oluUou  of  ibe  etgbleeeih  FraoOdor. 
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a  hundred  of  the  most  illustrious  scientific  men  of  France,  reposing 
implicit  confidence  in  the  youthful  general,  hastened  to  join  the  ex- 
pedition, whose  destination  was  still  unknown  to  them. 

55.  The  fleet  first  sailed  to  Malta,1  which  quickly  surrendered  * 
its  almost  impregnable  fortresses  to  the  sovereignty  of  France, — the 
way  having  been  previously  prepared  by  a  conspiracy  fomented  by 
the  secret  agents  of  Napoleon.  Fortunate  in  avoiding  the  fleet  of 
the  English  admiral  Nelson,  then  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  ar- 
mament arrived  before  Alexandria  on  the  first  of  July,  and  Napo- 
leon, hastily  landing  a  part  of  his  forces,  marched  against  the  city, 
which  he  took  by  storm  before  the  dismayed  Turks  had  time  to 
make  preparations  for  defence. 

•  56.  With  consummate  policy  Napoleon  proclaimed  to  the  Arab 
population1*  that  he  had  come  to  protect  their  religion,  restore  their 
rights,  and  punish  their  usurpers,  the  Mamelukes;  and  thus  he 
sought,  by  arming  one  part  of  the  people  against  the  other,  to 

L  JKs/C*.  (See  also  p.  158.)  On  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  Malta  fell  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Goths,  and  afterward*  of  the  Haraeana.  It  waa  euhject  to  the  crown  of  Sicily 
from  1190  to  1525,  when  the  emperor  Charles  V.  conferred  it  on  the  Knight*  Hospitallers  of 
8C  John,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Rhode*  by  the  Tories.  In  1565  It  was  unsuccessfully  be- 
sieged by  the  Turks;  the  knights,  under  their  heroic  master  Valetle,  founder  of  the  city  called 
by  his  name,  finally  compelling  the  enemy  to  retreat  with  great  loss.  In  1798  It  (ell  into  the 
liands  of  Napoleon ;  bnt  the  French  garrisons  surrendered  to  the  English,  Sept  5th,  1800.  The 
treaty  of  Paris,  In  1814,  annexed  the  island  to  Great  Britain. 

a.  Jane  12th,  1798. 

b.  The  population  of  Egypt  at  this  time,  consisting  of  the  wrecks  of  several  nations,  waa 
Composed  of  three  classes ;  Copts,  Arabs,  and  Turks.  The  Copts,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Egypt,  a  poor,  despised,  and  brutalized  race,  amounted  at  most  to  two  hundred  thousand. 
The  Arabs,  subdivided  Into  several  classes,  formed  the  great  mass  of  the  population :  1st,  there 
were  the  Sheiks  or  chiefs,  great  landed  proprietors,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  priesthood, 
the  magistracy,  religion,  and  learning:  2d,  there  was  a  large  class  of  smaller  landholders ;  and, 
3d,  the  great  mass  of  the  Arab  population,  who,  aa  hired  peasants,  by  the  name  of  fellahs,  in  a 
condition  little  better  than  that  of  slaves,  cultivated  the  soil  for  their  masters;  and  4th,  the 
Bedouin  tribes,  or  wandering  Arabs,  children  or  the  desert,  who  would  never  attach  them- 
selves to  the  soil,  but  who  wandered  about,  seeking  pasturage  for  their  numerous  herds  of 
cattle  In  the  Oases,  or  fertile  spots  of  the  desert  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile.  They  could  bring 
Into  the  field  twenty  thousand  horsemen,  matchless  In  bravery,  and  in  the  skill  with  which 
their  bones  were  managed,  but  destitute  of  discipline,  and  fit  only  to  harass  an  enemy,  not  to 
fight  him.  The  third  race  waa  that  of  the  Turks,  who  were  Introduced  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
|uest  of  Egypt  by  the  Sultans  of  Constantinople.  They  numbered  about  two  hundred  thousand, 
and  were  divided  into  Turks  and  Mamelukes.  Most  of  the  former  were  engaged  in  trades  and 
handicrafts  in  the  towns.  The  latter,  who  were  Circassian  slaves  purchased  from  among  the 
handsomest  boys  of  the  Circassians^  and  carried  to  Egypt  when  young,  and  there  trained  te 
the  practice  of  arms,  were,  with  their  chiefs  and  owners,  the  beys,  the  real  masters  and  tyrants 
•f  the  country.  The  entire  body  constated  of  about  twelve  thousand  horsemen,  end  each 
Mameluke  had  two  fellahs  to  wait  upon  him.  M  They  are  all  splendidly  armed :  in  their  girdles 
•re  always  to  be  seen  a  pair  of  pistols  and  a  poniard ;  from  the  saddle  are  suspended  another 
pair  of  pistds  and  a  hatchet;  on  one  side  is  a  sabre,  on  the  other  a  blunderbuss,  and  the 

•  44 
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neutralize  their  means  of  resistance.     Leaving  three  thousand  sol- 
diers in  garrison  at  Alexandria,  he  set  out  on  the  6th  of  July  for 

Cairo1  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men.     After  some 

battle  or    skirmishing  on  the  route  with  the  Mamelukes,  on  the 


the  21st  of  the  month  he  arrived  opposite  Cairo,  on  the  i 
rTaAMXX**  side  of  the  Nile,  where  Mourad  Bey  had  formed  an  in- 
trenched camp,  defended  by  twenty  thousand  men,  while  on  the 
plain,  between  the  camp  and  the  pyramids,  were  drawn  up  nearly 
ten  thousand  Mameluke  horsemen.  Napoleon  arranged  his  army 
in  five  divisions,  each  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  the  artillery 
at  the  angles,  and  the  baggage  in  the  centre ;  but  scarcely  had  he 
made  his  dispositions,  when  eight  thousand  of  the  Mameluke  horse* 
men,  in  one  body,  admirably  mounted  and  magnificently  dressed, 
and  rending  the  air  with  their  cries,  advanced  at  full  gallop  upon  the 
squares  of  infantry.  Falling  upon  the  foremost  division,  they  were 
met  by  a  terrible  fire  of  grape  and  musketry,  which  drove  them  from 
the  front  round  the  sides  of  the  column.  Furious  at  the  unexpected 
resistance,  they  dashed  their  horses  against  the  rampart  of  bayonets, 
and  threw  their  pistols  at  the  heads  of  the  grenadiers,  but  all  in 
vain, — the  tide  was  rolled  back  in  confusion,  and  the  survivors  fled 
towards  the  camp,  which  was  quickly  stormed,  its  artillery,  stores, 
and  baggage  were  taken,  and  the  "  Battle  of  the  Pyramids"  was  soon 
at  an  end.  The  victors  lost  scarcely  a  hundred  *  men  in  the  action, 
while  a  great  portion  of  the  defenders  of  the  camp  perished  in  the 
Nile ;  and,  of  the  splendid  array  of  Mameluke  horsemen  that  had  so 
gallantly  borne  down  upon  the  French  columns,  not  more  than  two 
thousand  five  hundred  escaped  with  Mourad  Bey  into  Upper  Egypt 
57.  A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  Napoleon  expo* 
xxxnL  rienoed  a  severe  reverse  by  the  destruction  of  his  fleet 
battlb  or  which  he  had  left  moored  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir  near 
vas  mils.  Alexandria.  On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  August  the 
British  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Nelson,  appeared  off 

L  Gstfr*  (U'-io)  the  modern  capital  of  Efcypt,  and  the  second  city  of  the  Mohammedan 
world,  It  sear  the  eastern  beak  of  the  Nile,  about  twelve  miles  above  the  apex  of  its  delta, 
and  one  hundred  and  twelve  miles  south-east  ton  Alexandria.  Population  variously  estimated 
at  from  two  hondred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  thousand.  Cairo  Is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  about  the  year  970,  by  an  Arab  general  of  the  first  Fatlmate  caliph.  The  neighbor* 
hood  of  Cairo  abounds  with  places  and  objects  possessing  great  Interest,  among  which  am 
the  pyramids,  and  the  remains  of  the  city  of  HeHopoila,  the  On  of  the  scriptures.  (Jet* 
Mew  JUL) 

a.  "Scarcely  a  hundred  killed  and  wonnded."— men.  "ntfietan  teidly  la*  tero  haa> 
dred  men  '*a  the  soUai.»— Altoon. 
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the  harbor,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  attack  wag 
commenced,  several  of  the  British  ships  penetrating  between  the 
Trench  fleet  and  the  shore,  so  as  to  place  their  enemies  between  two 
fires.  The  action  that  followed  was  terrific.  The  darkness  of  night 
was  illumined  bj  the  incessant  discharge  of  more  than  two  thousand 
cannon;  and  during  the  height  of  the  contest  the  French  ship 
L' Orient,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns,  having  been  for  some 
time  on  fire,  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion,  by  which  every 
ship  in  both  fleets  was  shaken  to  its  centre.  The  result  of  this  fa- 
mous "  Battle  of  the  Nile"  was  the  destruction  of  the  French  naval 
power  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  shutting  up  of  the  French  army  in 
Egypt,  out  off  from  its  resources,  with  scarcely  the  hope  of  return, 
the  dispelling  of  Napoleon's  dreams  of  Oriental  conquest,  and  the 
revival  of  the  coalition  in  Europe  against  the  French  republic. 
Turkey  declared  war ;  Russia  sent  a  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean ; 
the  king  of  Naples  took  up  arms ;  and  the  emperor  of  Austria,  yield- 
ing to  the  solicitations  of  England,  recommenced  hostilities. 

58.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  his  fleet,  and  the  storm  that  was 
arising  In  Europe,  Napoleon  showed  no  design  of  abandoning  his 
conquests.    With  remarkable  energy  he  established  mills,  foundries, 
and  manufactories  of  gunpowder  throughout  Egypt,  and  soon  put  the 
country  in  an  admirable  state  of  defence.    Upper  Egypt  was  con- 
quered by  a  division  under  Desaix,  who  penetrated  beyond  the  ruins 
of  Thebes ;  and  finally,  in  the  early  part  of  February,      n^gi 
1799,  Napoleon,  leaving  sixteen  thousand  men  as  a  re-  zu  stria* 
serve  in  Egypt,  set  out  at  the  head  of  only  fourteen  thou-  "XPM>mo11- 
sand  men  for  the  conquest  of  Syria,  where  tjie  principal  army  of  the  m 
Sultan  was  assembling.     On  the  6th  of  March,  Jaffa,  the  Joppa  of 
antiquity,  the  first  considerable  town  of  Palestine,  was  carried  by 
storm,  and  four  thousand  of  the  garrison  who  had  capitulated  were 
mercilessly  put  to  death — an  eternal  and  ineffaceable  blot  on  the 
memory  of  Napoleon. 

59,  On  the  16th  of  March  the  French  army  made  its  appearance  be- 
fore Acre,  where  the  Pacha  of  Syria  had  shut  himself  up 

with  all  his  treasures,  determined  to  make  the  most  des-  x^MmMm 
perate  resistance.     He  was  aided  in  the  defence  of  the 
•  place  by  an  English  officer,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  commanded  a 
small  squadron  on  the  coast     Foiled  in  every  attempt  to  take  the 
place  by  storm,  Napoleon  was  finally  compelled  to  order  a  retroat, 
titer  a  Biege  of  more  than  two  months,  having  in  the  meantime,  witk 
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only  six  thousand  of  bis  veterans,  defeated  an  army  of  thirty  thou- 
sand Oriental  militia  in  the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor.1  On  the  morn- 
ing of  that  battle  Kleber  had  left  Nazareth*  to  make  an  attack  on 
the  Turkish  camp  near  the  Jordan,  but  he  met  the  advancing  hosts 
in  the  plain  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Tabor.  Throwing  his  little 
army  into  squares,  with  the  artillery  at  the  angles,  he  bravely  main- 
wt[  BATTLB  tained  the  unequal  coinbat  for  six  hours,  when  Napoleon, 
of  mount  arriving  on  the  heights  which  overlooked  the  field  of  bat- 
tabor.  t]6)  an<}  distinguishing  his  men  by  the  steady  flaming 
spots  amid  the  moving  throng  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  an- 
nounced, by  the  discharge  of  a  twelve  pounder,  that  succor  was  at 
hand.  The  arrival  of  fresh  troops  soon  converted  the  battle  into  a 
complete  rout ;  the  Turkish  camp,  with  all  its  baggage  and  ammuni- 
tion, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  and  the  army  which  the 
country  people  called  "  innumerable  as  the  sands  of  the  sea  or  the 
stars  of  heaven"  was  driven  beyond  the  Jordan  and  dispersed,  never 
again  to  return. 

60.  Napoleon  reached  Egypt  on  the  1st  of  June,  having  lost  more 
than  three  thousand  men  in  his  Syrian  expedition ;  but  scarcely  had 
he  restored  quiet  to  that  country,  when,  on  the  1 1th  of  July,  a  body 
of  nine  thousand  Turks,  admirably  equipped,  and  having  a  numerous 
pack  of  artillery,  landed  at  Aboukir  Bay,  having  been  transported 

XLm>  thither  by  the  squadron  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  Napoleon 
battle  of  immediately  left  Cairo  with  all  the  forces  which  he  could 
ABOUKla-  command,  and  although  he  found  the  Turks  at  Aboukir 
strongly  intrenched,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  them  with  inferior 
forces.  The  result  was  the  total  annihilation  of  the  Turkish  army,-* 
five  thousand  being  drowned  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  two  thousand 
killed  in  battle,  and  two  thousand  taken  prisoners. 

61.  By  some  papers  which  fell  into  his  hands,  Napoleon  was  now, 
for  the  first  time,  informed  of  tjje  state  of  affairs  in  Europe.  Early 
in  the  season  the  allies  had  collected  a  force  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men  between  the  German  ocean  and  the  Adriatic,  as  a  bar- 
rier against  French  ambition;  and  fifty  thousand  Russians,  under  the 
veteran  Suwarrow,  were  on  the  march  to  swell  their  numbers.  To 
this  vast  force  the  French  could  oppose,  along  their  eastern  frontiers, 

L  Mtmmt  7Wer  It  twenty-fir*  mike  aoriih-eeit  from  Acre,  and  fifty-three  north-east  from  Je- 
MMlam.  It  U  Uw  mountain  on  which  oooun^  U»  tnm^pfaUon  of  Chrirt —M ttt Ww,  xrtt. 
ft,  and  Mark,  fau  8.    (Map  No.  VI.) 

a  AtearrtA,  a  nail  town  of  ftdMOiie,  eeleta^  the  early  reeldanee  of  the 

*ateorani*JaiilljrtUwvt«fjinUM  (Jtfta?  No.  VL) 
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and  scattered  over  Italy,  an  army  of  only  one  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand.  In  Italy  the  united  Russians  and  Austrians  gradually 
gained  ground  until  the  French  lost  all  their  posts  in  that  country 
except  Genoa :  many  desperate  battles  were  fought  in  Switzerland, 
but  victory  generally  followed  the  allied  powers,  while,  in  Germany, 
the  French  were  forced  back  upon  the  Rhine :  Corfu  had  been  con- 
quered by  the  Russians  and  English,  and  Malta  was  closely  block- 
aded. 

62.  When  Napoleon  was  informed  of  these  reverses  of  the  French 
arms,  his  decision  was  immediately  made,  and  leaving  Kleber  in  com* 
mand  of  the  army  of  Egypt,  he  secretly  embarked  for  France.  After 
a  protracted  voyage,  in  which  he  was  in  constant  fear  of  being  cap- 
tured by  British  cruisers,  he  landed  at  Frejus1  on  the  9th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  on  the  18th  found  himself  once  more  in  Paris.  The  most 
enthusiastic  joy  pervaded  the  whole  country  on  account  of  his  return. 
The  eyes,  the  wishes,  and  the  hopes  of  the  people,  who  were  dissatis- 
fied with  the  existing  state  of  things,  were  all  turned  on  him  :  men 
of  all  professions  paid  their  court  to  him,  as  one  in  whose  hands 
were,  already,  the  destinies  of  their  country :  the  Directory  alone 
distrusted  and  feared  him. 

63.  Napoleon,  perceiving  that  the  French  people  had  grown  weary 
of  the  Directory,  and  relying  on  the  support  of  the  army, 
concerted,  with  a  few  leading  spirits,  the  overthrow  of  overthrow 
the  government     As  preliminary  measures,  the  Council      °*  ™ 

of  the  Ancients  was  induced  to  appoint  him  commander  B  **' 
of  the  National  Guard  and  of  all  the  military  in  Paris,  and  to  de- 
cree the  removal  of  the  entire  Legislative  body  to  St  Cloud,"  under 
his  protection ;  but  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  alarmed  by  ru- 
mors of  the  approaching  dictatorship,  raised  so  furious  an  opposition 
against  him,  that  Napoleon  was  in  imminent  danger.  As  the  only 
resource  left  him,  he  appealed  to  his  comrades  in  arms,  and  on  the 
9th  of  November,  1799,  a  body  of  grenadiers  entering  the  Legisla- 
tive hall  by  his  orders,  cleared  it  of  its  members;  and  thus  military 

1.  fry**  U  a  town  of  tenth  —torn  France,  la  a  spacious  plain,  one  mile  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  forty-are  miles  north-east  from  Toulon.  Napoleon  landed  at  St.  Raphael,  a  small 
Ashing  village  about  a  mile  and  a-half  from  Frejus.  Frejus  vat  a  plant  *  importance  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Cajaar,  who  gave  it  his  own  name.    <Jf«»  No.  XIII.) 

8.  SLChud  is  a  delightful  Tillage  six  miles  west  from  Paris,  containing  a  royal  eastle  and 
nmgntflrwt  garden,  which  were  much  embellished  by  Napoleon.  Napoleon  chose  ffc.  Cloud 
to  his  residence;  hence  the  expiessfton  ct*t»«c  •/ St.  Gfctid,    Under  the  f 
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force  was  left  triumphant  in  the  place  of  the  constitution  and  the 
xlt.  kapo-  **W8,     ^  new  constitution  was  soon  formed,  by  which 
LKONFiaeT  the  executive  power  was  intrusted  to  three  consuls,  of 
°°N8UL-     whom  Napoleon  was  the  chief.     The  "  First  consul,"  as 
Napoleon  was  styled,  was  in  everything  but  in  name  a  monarch.    Not 
only  in  Paris,  but  throughout  all  France,  the  feeling  was  in  favor  of 
the  new  government ;  for  the  people,  weary  of  anarchy,  rejoiced  at 
the  prospect  of  repose  under  the  strong  arm  of  power,  and  were  as 
unanimous  to  terminate  the  Revolution  as,  in  1789,  they  had  been 
to  commence  it     The  Revolution  had  passed  through  all  its  changes; 
<— monarchical,  republican,  and  democratic ;  it  closed  with  the  mili- 
tary character ;  while  the  liberty  which  it  strove  to  establish  was  im- 
molated by  one  of  its  own  favorite  heroes,  on  the  altar  of  personal 
ambition 
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CHAPTEE    YI. 

1»HE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

SECTION    I. 

Tfife  WARS  OF  NAPOLEON. 

ANALYSIS.  [Etbkts  or  th«  ybar  1800.]  1.  Nspoleon's  proposals  for  peace.  Rejected 
by  the  British  government— 2.  Military  force  of  Great  Britain  and  Austria.  Situation  of  France. 
Effort  of  Napoleon1!  government— 3.  Disposition  of  the  French  forces.— 4.  Successes  of  Moreaa. 
fEngen.  Hoeskirch.]  Massena  Is  shot  np  In  Genoa.  Napoleon  passes  over  the  Great  St. 
Bernard.  (Great  St  Bernard.]— 5.  Surprise  of  the  Austrian*.  Napoleon's  progress.  Victory 
of  Marengo.  [Marengo.]— 6.  Efforts  at  negotiation.  Malta  surrenders  to  the  British.— 7.  Oper- 
ations of  the  French  and  Aostrlana  In  Bavaria.  [Hohenlinden.]  Passage  of  the  Splugen  by 
Macdonald.  [Splugen.]  Armistice.  Peace  of  LunevUle.  [Lunerllle.}— 8.  Maritime  confed- 
eracy against  England.    Its  effect    Previous  orders  of  the  Danish  and  Russian  governments. 

9.  [Evehts  or  1891.]  England  sends  a  powerful  fleet  to  the  Baltic.  Battle  of  Copenhagen. 
—10.  The  Russian  emperor  Paurts  strangled,  and  succeeded  by  Alexander.  Dissolution  of  the 
League  of  the  North-— 11.  The  French  army  In  Egypt  Capitulation.  General  peace.  [Amiens.] 

IS.  [Ersirrs  or  1802,  thb  tsar  or  Pbacb.]  Internal  Affairs  of  France.  Napoleon  made 
consul  for  Hfo— 13.  Conduct  of  Napoleon  In  hla  relations  with  foreign  States.  Holland— the 
Italian  republics— the  Swtaa  cantons.  Attempt  to  recover  St  Domingo.  [Historical  account 
of  8t  Domingo.]— 14.  Circumstances  leading  to  a  bbhbwax,  or  tub  war  xx  1803.  Hostile 
acta  of  England  and  France. 

15.  Flirt  military  operations  of  the  French,  in  the  year  1803.  [Hanover.]  Preparations  for 
the  invasion  of  England.— 16.  Rebellion  In  Ireland.  Conspiracy  against  Napoleon  early  In 
1804.  The  anmlr  of  the  Duke  D'Bnghton.  [Baden.]— 17.  Hostile  acts  of  England  against  Spain* 
The  latter  Join*  France.— 18.  Napoleon,  emperor,  May,  1804— crowned  by  the  pope— anointed 
sovereign  of  Italy,  May,  1805. 

10.  New  coalition  against  France.  Prussia  remains  neutral.  Beginning  of  the  war  by  Aus- 
tria.—80.  The  French  forces.  Napoleon  victorious  at  Ulm.  [Ulm.]  English  naval  victory  of 
Trafalgar.  (Trafalgar.]  Additional  victories  of  Napoleon,  and  treaty  of  Presburg,  Dec.  1805. 
[Austerlit*.] 

[1806.]  SI.  Conquests  of  the  English.  [Mahrattaa.  Buenos  Ayree.]  Napoleon  rapidly  ex- 
tends hla  supremacy  over  the  continent  The  affairs  of  Naples,  Holland,  and  Germany.— 42. 
Circumstances  which  led  Prussia  to  join  the  coalition  against  Napoleon.— SO.  Napoleon's  yicto- 
ries  over  the  Prussians.  He  enters  Berlin.  [Jena.  Auentadt]— S4.  The  Berlin  decrees.  Na- 
poleon in  Poland.  Battle  of  Pultusk.  Battle  of  Eytasu,  Feb.  1807.  Fall  of  Danstte.  [Eylau. 
Dantxic]-25.  Battle  of  Friedland.  [Friedland.  Niemen.]  The  treaty  of  Tilsit  Losses  snfr 
fored  by  Prussia.  [Tilsit  Westphalia.]— 26.  Circumstances  that  led  to  the  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen,  by  the  English  fleet  •  Denmark  joins  France.  Portuguese  aflhtn.  The  French 
in  Lisbon.  [Rio  Janeiro.  Brazil.]— 87.  The  designs  of  Napoleon  against  the  Peninsular  mon- 
archs.  Aflairs  Of  Spain,  1808.  Godoy— abdication  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  and  his  son  Ferdi- 
nand. Joseph  Bonaparte  becomes  king  of  Spain,  and  Mural  king  of  Naples.— 88.  Resistance 
of  the  Spaniards  and  beginning  of  the  Peninsular  war.— 80.  Successes  of  the  Spaniards  at 
Cadis,  .Valencia,  Saragossa,  and  Baylen.  [Baylen.  Ebro.]— 30.  War  in  Portugal,  and 
evacuation  of  that  country  by  the  French  forces.  [Oporto.  Vfmiera,  Clntra.]— 31.  Napoteoa 
takes  the  flald  in  person,  and  the  British  sje  rapWy  o>iven  from  Si«in.  (Reynesa. 
Tudela.    Corama.] 
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pe».]  9S.  AostrU  suddenly  rowms  the  war.  Victories  of  Napoleon,  who  enters  Ttaw  in 
May;  and  peace  wjth  Austria  In  October.  [EckmuhL  Aspern.  Wagram.]— 33.  War  with 
the  lyrolese.  Britlah  expedition  to  Holland.  Continuance  of  the  war  in  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula. Difficulties  between  Napoleon  and  the  pope.— 34.  Napoleon's  divorce  from  Joaephlne 
and  marriage  with  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria,  1818.  Effects  of  this  marriage  upon  Napoleon's 
future  prospects.  His  conduct  towards  Holland.  Sweden.  His  power  in  the  central  parts  of 
Europe.  Jealousy  of  the  Russian  emperor.— 35.  Continuance  of  the  war  in  the  8panlah  penin- 
sula. Wellington  and  Mansena.  [Graded  Eodrigo.  Busaoo.  Torres  Vedras.]— 36.  The  pe- 
ninsula war  during  the  year  1811.    [Bedajoz.    Albuera.] 

37.  Events  of  the  peninsular  war  from  the  beginning  of  1813  to  the  retreat  of  the  French 
across  the  Pyrenees.    [Salamanca.    VlUoria.} 

38.  Nafolboh's  Russia*  Caxpamx,  1812.  Events  that  led  to  the  opening  of  a  war  wlu 
Russia.  The  opposing  nations  tn  this  war.— 30.  The  u  Grand  Army"  of  Napoleon.  The  op- 
posing Russian  force.— 40.  Napoleon  crosses  the  Nlemen,  June  1813.  Retreat  of  the  Russians, 
Early  disasters  of  the  French  army.  [Wllna-1— 4L  Onward  march  of  the  army.  Battle  of 
Bmolenako.  Entrance  of  the  deserted  city.— 42.  Napoleon  pursues  the  retreating  Rnsafam, 
who  make  a  stand  at  Borodino.  [Borodino.]  The  evening  before  the  battle.  43.  Battle  of 
Borodino,  Sept.  7th.— 44.  Continued  retreat  of  the  Rnssisna,  who  abandon  Moscow.  The  city, 
on  the  entrance  of  the  French.  The  burning  of  Moscow.  Napoleon  begins  a  retreat  Oct.  19u> 
—45.  The  horrors  of  the  retreat— 40.  Napoleon  at  Smolensk*.  He  renews  the  retreat  Nov. 
14th.  Battles  of  Kraanol,  and  passage  of  the  Bereslna.  [KraanoL  Bereslna.]  Marshal  Ney. 
Napoleon  abandons  the  army,  and  reaches  Paris,  Dec.  18th.    His  losses  in  the  Russian* campaign. 

47.  War  between  England  and  the  United  States  of  America.  Mexico,  The  war  in  the 
Indian  seas. 

[1813.]  48.  Napoleon's  preparations  for  renewing  the  war.  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Austria. 
Battles  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen.  Armistice,  and  congress  of  Prague.  [Bautaen.]— 49.  War  re- 
newed Aug.  16th.  Austria  Joins  the  allies.  Battles.  [Cuim.^Gross-Beren.  Katsbach.  Den- 
newitt.]  Battles  of  Lelpslc,  and  retreat  of  the  French.  Losses  of  the  French.  Revolts.  Wellington, 

[1814.]  50.  General  invasion  of  France.  BernadoUe  and  Murat.  Energy  and  talents  of  Na- 
poleon. The  allies  inarch  upon  Paris,  which  capitulates.  Deposition,  and  abdication,  of  Napo- 
leon.  Treaty  between  him  and  the  allies.  [Elba.]    Louis  XVliL    Restricted  limits  of  Franca. 

[1815.]  51.  Congress  o(  Vienna,  and  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba.  Marshal  Ney.  All  France 
submits  to  Napoleon.— 52.  Napoleon  in  vain  attempts  negotiations.  Forces  of  the  allies;  of 
Napoleon.— 53.  Napoleon's  policy,  and  movements.  Battles  of  Ligny,  Qoetre  Bras,  Wavre, 
end  Waterloo.  Second  capitulation  of  Paris.  Napoleon's  ahdiratton  altomptod  i*tffap* 
to  America— exile— and  death.  54.  First  objects  of  the  allies.  Return  of  Louis  XVUL 
Execution  of  Ney,  and  Labedoyere.  Fate  of  Murat.— 55.  8econd  treaty  of  Paris.  Its  terms. 
Restoration  of  the  pillaged  treasures  of  art. 


1.  As  soon  as  Napoleon  was  seated  on  the  consular  throne  of 
T18001      •^ranoe  he  addressed  to  the  British  government  an  able 

i.  events  of  communication,  making  general  proposals  of  peace.  To 
"isoo**  *kk  a  ^rm  an(*  Signified  rePlj  waB  gron,  ascribing  the 
evils  which  afflicted  Europe  to  French  aggression  and 
French  ambition,  and  declining  to  enter  into  a  general  pacification 
until  France  should  present,  in  her  internal  condition  and  foreign 
policy,  firmer  pledges  than  she  had  jet  given,  of  stability  in  her  own 
government,  and  security  to  others.  The  answer  of  the  British  gov* 
eminent  forms  the  beginning  of  the  seoond  period  of  the  war — that 
in  which  it  was  waged  with  Napoleon  himself,  the  skilful  director  of 
all  the  energies  of  the  French  nation. 

2.  War  being  resolved  on,  the  most  active  measures  were  taken 
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on  boti  sides  to  prosecute  it  with  vigor.  The  land  foreee,  equipped 
militia,  and  seamen  of  Great  Britain,  amounted  to  three  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  men,  and  Austria  furnished  two  hundred  thou- 
sand. France  seemed  poorly  prepared  to  meet  the  coming  storm. 
Her  armies  had  just  been  defeated  in  Germany  and  Italy;  her 
treasury  was  empty,  and  her  government  had  lost  all  credit ;  the  af- 
filiated Swiss  and  Dutch  republics  were  discontented ;  and  the  French 
people  were  dissatisfied  and  disunited.  But  the  establishment  of  a 
firm  and  powerful  government  soon  arrested  these  disorders;  the 
finances  were  established  on  a  solid  basis ;  the  Yendean  war  was 
amicably  terminated;  Russia  was  detached  from  the  British  alli- 
ance ;  many  of  the  banished  nobility  were  recalled ;  confidence,  en* 
ergy,  and  hope,  revived ;  and  the  prospects  of  France  rapidly  bright- 
ened under  the  auspices  of  Napoleon. 

3.  At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  the  French  forces  were  dis- 
posed in  the  following  manner.  The  army  of  Germany,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  thousand  strong,  under  the  command  of  Moreau, 
was  posted  on  the  northern  confines  of  Switzerland  and  north  along 
the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine :  the  army  of  Italy,  thirty-six  thousand 
strong,  under  the  command  of  Massena,  occupied  the  crest  of  the 
Alps  in  the  neighborhood  of  Genoa;  while  an  army  of  reserve,  of 
fifty  thousand  men,  of  whom  twenty  thousand  were  veteran  troops, 
awaited  the  orders  of  the  first  consul,  ready  to  fly  to  the  aid  of  either 
Moreau  or  Massena. 

4.  Moreau,  victorious  at  Engen  and  Moeskirch,1  drove  the  Aus- 
trians  back  from  the  Rhine,  and,  penetrating  to  Munich,  laid  Bavaria 
under  contribution.  Massena,  after  the  most  vigorous  efforts  against 
a  greatly  superior  force,  was  shut  up  in  Genoa  with  a  part  of  his 
army,  and  finally  oompelled  to  capitulate.  Napoleon,  on  hearing  the 
reverses  of  Massena,  resolved  to  cross  the  Swiss  Alps  and  fall  upon 
Piedmont.     Taking  the  route  by  the  Great  St  Bernard,'  on  the  1 7th 

1.  Engt*  and  JKms  ftfrcA  are  In  the  south-eastern  part  of  Baden,  near  the  northern  boundary 
of  Switzerland.    (Map  No.  XVIL) 

ft.  Qrtal  St.  Bernard  is  the  name  given  to  a  famous  pass  of  the  Alps,  leading  oyer  the 
mountains  from  the  Swiss  town  of  MartJgny  to  the  Italian  town  of  Aosta.  In  lta  highest  part 
It  rises  to  an  elevation  of  more  than  eight  thousand  (set,  being  almost  impassable  in  winter 
and  very  dangerous  in  spring,  from  the  avalanches.  Near  the  summit  of  the  pass  is  the 
mmous  hospital  founded  in  MB  by  Bernard  de  Menthon,  and  occupied  by  brethren  of  the  order 
of  8t  Augustine,  whose  especial  duty  It  is  to  assist  and  relieve  travellers  crossing  the  mountains. 
In  the  midst  of  Jhe  tempests  and  snow  storms,  the  monks,  accompanied  by  dogs  of  extraordi- 
nary size  and  sagacity,  set  out  for  the  purpose  of  tracking  those  who  have  lost  their  way.  If 
they  And  the  body  of  a  traveller  who  has  perished,  they  carry  It  into  the  vault  of  the  dead, 
where  U  remains  lying  en  a  tahW  unffl  aiwtoer  vtetta  is  brought  to  ow  It  to 
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of  Hay  his  army  began  the  ascent  of  the  mountain.  The  artillery 
wagons  were  taken  to  pieces,  and  put  on  the  backs  of  mules,  while 
a  hundred  large  pines,  each  hollowed  out  to  receive  a  piece  of  artil- 
lery, were  drawn  up  the  mountain  by  the  soldiers.  To  encourage  the 
men,  the  music  of  each  regiment  played  at  its  head ;  and  where  the 
%scent  was  most  difficult  the  charge  was  sounded. 

5.  Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  Austrians  at  beholding  this  large 
army  descending  into  the  Italian  plains.  Before  the  end  of  the 
month  Napoleon  was  at  Turin,  and  on  the  2d  of  June,  after  little 
opposition,  he  made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Milan.  On  the  14th 
he  was  attacked  by  the  Austrian  general  Melas,  at  the  head  of  greatly 
superior  forces,  on  the  plains  of  Marengo.1  Here,  after  twelve  hours 
of  incessant  fighting,  victory  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  French  by 
the  stubborn  resistance  of  Desaiz,  and  the  happy  charge  of  the  gal- 
lant Kellerman.  General  Desaiz,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Egypt, 
fell  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  result  of  the  victory  gave  Napoleon 
the  entire  command  of  Italy,  and  induced  the  Austrians  to  pro- 
pose a  suspension  of  arms,  which,  in  anticipation  of  a  treaty,  was 
agreed  to. 

6.  The  efforts  at  negotiation  were  unsuccessful,  as  no  satisfactory 
arrangements  could  be  made  between  England  and  France,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  November  the  armistice  was  terminated,  and  hostili- 
ties recommenced.  In  the  meantime  Malta,  which,  during  more 
than  two  years,  had  been  closely  blockaded  by  the  British  forces,  was 
compelled  to  surrender,  and  was  permanently  annexed  to  the  British 
dominions. 

7.  On  the  renewal  of  the  war,  the  Austrian  army,  eighty  thousand 
strong,  under  the  Archduke  John,  and  the  French  army,  somewhat 
less  in  number,  under  Moreau,  were  facing  each  other  on  the  eastern 
confines  of  Bavaria.  The  Austrians  advanced,  and  on  the  3d  of  De- 
then  set  up  against  the  wan,  among  the  other  dead  bodies,  which,  an  account  of  the  cold,  decay 
ao  slowly  that  they  are  often  recognized  by  their  friend*  after  the  lapse  of  yean.  It  is  Impos- 
sible to  bury  the  dead,  as  there  is  nothing  about  the  hospital  but  naked  rocks.  Not  a  tree  or 
bush  is  to  be  seen,  but  everlasting  winter  reigns  in  this  dreary  abode,  the  highest  inhabited 
place  In  Europe. 

When  the  army  of  Napoleon  crossed  the  St.  Bernard,  every  soldier  received  from  the  monks 
a  large  ration  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  draught  of  wine  at  the  gate  of  the  hospital :  a  season- 
able supply  which  exhausted  the  stores  of  the  establishment,  but  was  fully  repaid  by  the  Hret 
Consul  before  the  dose  of  the  campaign. 

The  Little  St,  Bernard,  over  which  Hannibal  crossed,  is  farther  west,  separating  Piedmont 
from  Savoy.  The  undertaking  of  the  Carthaginian  was  far  more  difficult  than  thai  of  Napoleon. 
(Jtfaj>No.XIV.) 

1.  Marengo  is  a  small  Tillage  of  Northern  Italy,  in  an  extensive  plain,  forty-thr*  mUesscathr 
west  from  Milan.    (Aft?  No.  XIL) 
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camber  brought  on  the  femora  battle  of  Hohenlinden,1  in  which  they 
were  completely  overthrown,  and  driven  back  with  great  slaughter. 
Moreau  rapidly  pursued  the  retreating  enemy,  and  penetrated  within 
sixty  miles  of  Vienna,  when,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Austrian  gen- 
eral, an  armistice  was  agreed  to  on  the  25th.  In  the  meantime,  in 
the  very  heart  of  winter,  the  French  general  Macdonald,  at  the  head 
of  fifteen  thousand  men,  had  crossed  from  Switzerland  into  the  Italian 
Tyrol,  by  the  famous  pass  of  the  Splugen,1  more  difficult  than  that 
of  St.  Bernard.  The  French  forces  in  Italy  now  numbered  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  the  speedy  expulsion  of  the  Aus- 
trian* was  anticipated,  when  an  armistice,  soon  followed  by  the  peace 
of  Luneville,*  put  an  end  to  the  contest  with  Austria.* 

8.  In  the  meantime  Napoleon,  with  consummate  policy,  was  suc- 
cessfully planning  union  of  the  Northern  powers  against  England ; 
and  on  the  16th  of  December,  1800,  a  maritime  confederacy  was 
signed  by  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and  soon  after  by  Prussia, 
aa  an  acceding  party.  This  league,  aimed  principally  against  Eng- 
land, was  designed  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  Northern  powers, 
On  principles  similar  to  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780;  but  its  effect 
would  *have  been,  if  fully  carried  out,  to  deprive  England,  in  great 
part,  of  her  naval  superiority.  The  Danish  government  had  previ- 
ously ordered  her  armed  vessels  to  resist  the  search  of  British  cruis- 
es ;  and  the  Russian  emperor  had  issued  an  embargo  on  all  the 
British  ships  in  his  harbors. 

9.  England,  determined  to  anticipate  her  enemies,  despatched,  as 
soon  as  possible,  a  powerful  fleet  to  the  Baltic,  under  the  command  of 
Nelson  and  Sir  Hyde  Parker.  Passing  through  the  Sound  under 
the  fire  of  the  Danish  batteries,  on  the  90th  of  March  the  fleet  came 


1.  H«a«iW»rfiits  a  village  of Bavaria, nineteen  atPes  east  from  Mnnlcfa.  ( M* No. XV1L) 
GaiimbeU'snoUecde,l>eghining, 

"On  Linden,  when  the  inn  vat  low, 
AD  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  now,* 
attwaflnwd  the  nape,  nt  tenet,  of  thU  bottle,  fainllief  to  elnwiet  erwy  wbeei  boy« 

5.  The  Past  of  OU  Spngm  lends  oyer  the  Alpe  from  theGrlsons  to  the  Halloa  Tyrol,  Into 
the  Ttikj  of  the  Lake  of  Oomo.  It  was  only  after  the  most  Incredible  eflbrte  that  Macdonald 
aanoaartod  in  pasting  his  army  over  the  mountain ;  and  move  than  a  aandred  eoldiem,  and  aa 
many  horses  and  mules,  were  swallowed  up  in  Its  abysses,  and  never  more  beard  of.  Sboea 
1823  there  has  been  a  road  over  the  Splugen  passable  for  wheel  carriages.  It  was  built  by 
▲ostrl*  at  great  expense.    (JMisa  No.  XIV.) 

3.  LmuvilU,  in  the  former  proYlnoe  of  Lorraine,  is  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Strasbourg, 
sixteen  miles  south-east  from  Nancy.  By  the  treaty  concluded  here  in  1801,  and  which  Fronds 
was  obQfed  to  give  hfs  assent  to,  "not  only  as  emperor  of  Austria,  bat  te  fee  name  of  the 
Hwimn  empire,'*  Belgium  and  all  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  were  again  formally  ceded  to 
fts»»»> and  Tnmbaj^  was  erected  ln^  <4faa#  Mo.  X0L  ami  XVIL) 
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to  anchor  opposite  the  harbor  of  Copenhagen,  whioh  was  protected 

by  an  imposing  array  of  forts,  men-of-war,  fire-ships,  and 

*  "l8oT  floatiD8  batteries.  On  the  2d  of  AprU  Nelson  brought 
his  ships  into  the  harbor,  where,  in  a  space  not  exceeding 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  extent,  they  were  reeeived  by  a  tremendous  fire 
from  more  than  two  thousand  cannon.  The  English  replied  with 
equal  spirit,  and  after  four  hours  of  incessant  cannonade  the  whole 
front  line  of  Danish  vessels  and  floating  batteries  was  silenced,  with 
a  loss  to  the  Danes,  of  more  than  six  thousand  men.  The  English 
loss  was  twelve  hundred  Of  this  battle,  Nelson  said,  "  I  have  been 
in  one  hundred  and  five  engagements,  but  that  of  Copenhagen  was 
the  most  terrible  of  them  alL" 

10.  While  Nelson  was  preparing  to  follow  aphis  success  by  at- 
tacking the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  news  reached  him  of  an  event 
at  St.  Petersburgh  which  changed  the  whole  current  of  Northern 
policy.  A  conspiracy  of  Russian  noblemen  was  formed  against  the 
Emperor  Paul,  who  was  strangled  in  his  chamber  on  the  night  of  the 
24th  of  March.  His  son  and  successor  Alexander  at  once  resolved 
to  abandon  the  confederacy,  and  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  Gnat 
Britain.  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Prussia  followed  his  example ;  and 
thus  was  dissolved,  in  less  than  six  months  after  it  had  been  formed, 
the  League  of  the  North, — the  most  formidable  confederacy  ever 
arrayed  against  the  maritime  power  of  England 

11.  While  these  events  were  transpiring  in  Europe,  the  army 
which  Napoleon  had  left  in  Egypt,  under  the  command  of  Kleber, 
after-  losing  its  leader  by  the  hands  of  an  obscure  assassin,  was 
doomed  to  yield  to  an  English  force  sent  out  under  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
orombie,  who  fell  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  columns  on  the  plains 
of  Alexandria,*  By  the  terms  of  capitulation,  the  French  troops, 
to  the  number  of  twenty-four  thousand,  were  conveyed  to  France 
with  their  arms,  baggage,  and  artillery.  As  Malta  had  previously 
surrendered  to  the  British,  there  was  now  little  left  to  contend  for 
between  France  and  England.  To  the  great  joy  of  both  nations 
preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at  London  on  the  1st  of  October, 
and  on  the  27th  of  March,  1802,  tranquillity  was  restored  through* 
out  Europe  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  Amiens.1 

12.  Napoleon  now  directed  all  his  energies  to  the  reconstruction 

1.  .*»W.   (top.*?*)   The deSnltfre trotty of  Amlent vu oorthided If arch 270i,I8St, 
t«WMGiirtMt^ffcUk^  Sped*  art  tt»Bs^^ 
*.  March  SI*  189L 
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tf  society  in  France,  the  general  improvement  of  the  country,  ani 
the  consolidation  of  the  power  he  had  acquired.     By  a 
general  amnesty  one  hundred  thousand  emigrants  were    of  1802, 
enabled  to  return :  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  re-    ™  YJU* 
stored,  to  the  discontent  of  the  Parisians,  but  to  the  great  OEm 

joy  of  the  rural  population :  a  system  of  public  instruction  was  es- 
tablished under  the  auspices  of  tho  government :  to  bring  baok  that 
gradation  of  ranks  in  society  that  the  Revolution  had  overthrown, 
the  Legion  of  Honor  was  instituted,  an  order  of  nobility  founded  on 
personal  merit:  great  public  works  were  set  on  foot  throughout 
France :  the  collection  of  the  heterogeneous  laws  of  the  Monarchy 
and  the  Republic  into  one  consistent  whole,  under  the  title  of  the 
Code  Napoleon,  was  commenced ;  an  undertaking  which  has  deserved- 
ly covered  the  name  of  Napoleon  with  glory,  and  survived  all  the 
ether  achievements  of  his  genius ;  and  finally,  the  French  nation,  as 
a  permanent  pledge  of  their  confidence,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote, 
conferred  upon  their  favorite  and  idol  the  title  and  authority  of  con- 
sul for  life.  N    . 

13.  In  his  relations  with  foreign  States  the  conduct  of  Napoleon 
was  less  honorable.  He  arbitrarily  established  a  government  in 
Holland,  entirely  subservient  to  his  will;  and  he  moulded  the 
northern  Italian  republics  at  his  pleasure  :  he  interfered  in  the  dis- 
sensions of  the  Swiss  cantons  to  establish  a  government  in  harmony 
with  the  monarchical  institutions  which  he  was  introducing  in  Paris ; 
and  when  the  Swiss  resisted,  he  sent  Ney  at  the  head  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men  to  enforce  obedience.  England  remonstrated  in  vain,  and 
the  Swiss,  in  despair,  submitted  to  the  yoke  imposed  upon  them. 
Napoleon  was  less  successful  in  an  attempt  to  recover  the  island  of 
St  Domingo,1  which  had  revolted  from  French  authority.     Forces 

1.  St.  Xtotfvw,  or  H*jti,o*Ued  by Colombo*  HIspaalola,  (UuU  $m*s)  U  a  large  Island 
of  the  Wait  Indies,  about  fifty  mile*  east  of  Cuba.  It  waa  first  ootosnaed  by  toe  Spaniard*, 
by  whose  cruelties  the  aboriginal  Inhabitant*  were  soon  almost  wholly  destroyed.  Their  place 
was  at  first  supplied  by  Indiana  forcibly  carried  off  from  the  Bahama*,  and,  at  a  later  period 
by  the  Importation  of  vast  Bomber*  of  negroes  from  Africa.  About  the  middle  of  the  at** 
tntatfi  century  the  French  obtained  footing  on  ita  western  coast*,  and  In  1601  Spain  ceded  to 
France  half  the  lsland%  and  at  subeeguent  period*  the  possessions  of  the  latter  were  atill  farther 
■ngiwsiHiil  From  1778  to  J780  the  French  colony  was  at  the  height  of  Its  prosperity,  but  In 
1791  the  negroes,  exdted  by  news  of  the  opening  revolution  In  France,  broke  out  In  Insurrec- 
tion, and  In  two  months  upwards  of  two  thousand  whites  perished,  and  large  districts  of  fertile 
plantations  were  devastated,  While  the  war  waa  raging,  commissioners,  sent  from  France, 
Inking  part  with  the  negroes  against  the  planters,  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  all  the  black*  who 
should  enrol  themselves  under  the  republican  standard ;  a  measure  equivalent  to  the  instant 
abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  Island.  The  English  government,  apprehensive  of  danger 
f*>  ftfe  Went  India  possessions  from  the  establishment  of  so  great  a  revolutionary  ottfpoat  al 
W  31 
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to  tbt  number  of  tairty-flvc  thotuatd  an*  ware  ae*t  ovl  id 

the  island,  bat  nearly  ail  perished,  victim  of  fatigue,  diaeae*,  and  tte 

perfidy  of  their  own  government. 

14.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  peace  of  Amwm  could  not 
be  permanent  The  encroachments  of  France  upon  the  feebler  Eu- 
ropean powers,  the  armed  occupation  of  Holland,  the  great  aooamav 
lation  of  troops  on  the  shores  of  the  British  Channel,  and  the  evident 
designs  of  Napoleon  upon  Egypt,  excited  the  jealousy  of  England; 
and  the  latter  refused  to  evacuate  Malta,  Alexandria,  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  in  accordance  with  the  late  treaty  stipulations,  until  ast- 
ir. n*NEWAL  ^factory  explanations  should  be  given  by  ike  French  gov* 

of  the     eminent    Bitter  recriminations  followed  on  both  sides, 
war,  1803.  Jind  m  the  month  of  May>  l9M  the  cabinet  of  Louden 

issued  letters  of  marque,  and  an  embargo  on  all  French  vessels  m 
British  ports.  Napoleon  retaliated  by  ordering  the  arrest  of  all  the 
English  then  in  France  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty  years. 

15.  The  first  military  operations  of  the  Freuoh  were  rapid  'end 
successful.    The  electorate  of  Hanover,1  a  dependency  of  England* 


me  entrance  of  the  ©ulf  of  Mexico,  and  hoping  to  take  advantage  of  the  coufotfoo  pier  afltag 
la  the  island,  attempted  lu  redaction,  bat  after  aa  enormous  km  of  men  finally  evacuated  it  It 
1798.  No  sooner  was  the  Island  delivered  frem  external  enemies  than  a  frightful  civil  war  en- 
sued between  the  mulattoes  and  negroes,  but  the  former  were  overcome,  and  in  DeeehSbifr 
1800  ftMtssalnt  Louverture,  the  able  leader  of  the  Macks,  was  sole  master  of  the  French  pal 
of  the  Island.  Napoleon  at  first  confirmed  him  In  his  command  as  generaMn-chiet;  bot  finding 
that  he  aimed  at  independent  authority,  in  the  winter  of  1801  be  sent  oat  a  large  force  to  redoes 
the  Wand  to  submission.  Daring  a  trace  Toasseint  was  surprised  and  carried  to  France,  whet* 
ho  died  in  April  1803.  Hostilities  were  renewed :  in  November,  1803,  the  Freuoh,  driven  late 
a  corner  of  the  island,  capitulated  to  an  English  squadron ;  and  in  January,  1804,  the  Haytien 
chiefs,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  renounced  all  dependence  on  France.  Numerous  dvfl  wait 
and  revolutions  long  continued  to  distract  the  island.  In  1881  that  part  of  the  Island  origtanfty 
settled  by  the  Spaniards  voluntarily  placed  itself  under  the  Haytien  government,  which  etiU 
maintains  its  independence. 

In  1701  St.  Domingo  was  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  but  Its  commerce  and  industry  were 
seriously  Interrupted  by  the  bloody  wan  and  revolutions  wbloh  aueoeeded.  Moreover,  H  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  belf-oiviUsed  negroes,  suddenly  loosed  from  bondage,  under  a  burning 
sun,  and  without  the  wants  or  desires  of  Europeans,  should  exhibit  the  vigor  and  Industry  of 
the  ratter.  The  Haytien  government  has  found  It  necessary  to  adopt  a  "Rural  Code,*  vftftt 
makes  labor  compulsory  on  the  poorer  classes,  who  in  return  share  a  portion  of  the  produce  of 
the  lands  of  their  masters.  Nominally  free,  the  blacks  remain  really  enslaved.  But  the  tsand 
is  beginning  to  assume  a  more  thriving  appearance ;  the  manners  and  morals  of  me  people, 
although  still  bad,  are  improving ;  and  something  has  been  done  for  public  instruction.  What 
are  to  be  the  final  results  of  this  experiment  of  negro  emancipation,  time  only  ean  determine. 

1.  Hanover  is  a  large  kingdom  of  north-western  Germany,  bounded  north  by  the  German 
Ocean'  and  the  Elbe,  east  by  Prussia  and  Brunswick,  south  by  Hesse  Gassel  and  Ihe  rnnrisii 
department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  west  by  Holland.  A  portion  of  western  Hanover  * 
almost  divided  from  the  rest  by  me  grand-duchy  of  Oldenburg.  (Bee  M*?  No.  XVIL)  TMs 
kingdom  Is  formed  out  of  the  duchies  formerly  possessed  by  several  females  of  the  junta* 
branch  of  the  boose  of  Bninwslefc.   »-*—  i-qr^-!  mirft  rf  ftraisTWtrt.  ■arftof  Irpaw,  ■ 
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was  quickly  oonquered,  and  b  utter  disregard  of  neutral  rights  the 
whole  of  the  North  of  Germany  was  at  once  occupied  by  French 
troops,  while,  simultaneously,  an  army  was  sent  into  southern  Italy, 
to  take  possession  of  the  Neapolitan  territories.  But  these  move- 
ments were  insignificant  when  compared  with  Napoleon's  gigantio 
preparations  ostensibly  for  the  invasion  of  England.  Forts  and  bat- 
teries were  constructed  on  every  headland  and  accessible  point  of  the 
Channel :  the  number  of  vessels  and  small  craft  assembled  along  the 
coast  was  immense ;  and  the  fleets  of  France,  Holland,  and  Spain, 
were  to  aid  in  the  enterprise.  England  made  the  most  vigorous 
preparations  for  repelling  the  anticipated  invasion,  which,  however, 
was  not  attempted,  and  perhaps  never  seriously  intended. 

16.  The  year  of  the  renewal  of  the  war  was  farther  distinguished 
by  an   unhappy  attempt   at  rebellion  in  Ireland,  in 

which  the  leaders,  Russell  and  Emmett,  were  seised, 
brought  to  trial,  and  executed.  Early  in  the  following  year,  1804,  a 
conspiracy  against  the  power  of  Napoleon  was  detected,  in  which  the 
generals  Moreau  and  Piohegru,  and  the  royalist  leader  Georges,  were 
implicated.  Moreau  was  allowed  to  leave  the  country,  Piohegm 
was  found  strangled  in  prison,  and  Georges  was  executed.  Napoleon, 
either  believing,  or  affecting  to  believe,  that  the  young  Duke  D'Enghien, 
a  Bourbon  prince  then  living  in  the  neutral  territory  of  Baden,1  was 
concerned  in  this  plot,  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  hurried  to  Yin* 
oennes,  where,  after  a  mock  trial,  he  was  shot  by  the  sentence  of  a- 
court  martial : — an  act  which  has  fixed  an  indelible  stain  on  the 
memory  of  Napoleon,  as  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  criminality  was 
brought  against  the  unhappy  prince. 

1 7.  Owing  to  the  intimate  connection  that  had  been  formed  between 
the  courts  of  Paris  and  Madrid,  England  sent  out  a  fleet  in  the 
autumn  of  1804,  before  any  declaration  of  war  had  been  made,  to 
interrupt  the  homeward  bound  treasure  frigates  of  Spain ;  and  these 
were  captured,*  with  valuable  treasure  amounting  to  more  than  two 

grand-daughter  of  James  Lof  England ;  and  George  Look,  the  Issue  of  this  marriage,  became 
king  of  England,  with  Ihe  title  of  George  L,  In  1714 ;  from  which  time  till  1837,  ai  the  death 
of  William  IV.,  both  England  and  Hanover  had  the  aame  sovereign.  On  the  accession  of  a 
female  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  the  Salle  law  conferred  the  crown  of  Hanover  on  another 
branch  of  the  Hanoverian  family.  Daring  the  supremacy  of  Napoleon,  Hanover  constituted  a 
port  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  bm  wm  reetored  to  Ita  UwM  sovereign  in  1813.  (Mv 
9».  XVII.) 

L  The  grand-duchy  of  Budm  occupies  the  south-western  angle  of  Germany,  baring  Switxer- 
laiidcm  UmetwOKaMFrmicoand  BWnl*  (Jfaplto. 

XTO) 

a.  Oct  4th,  1801 
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million  pounds  sterling.  The  British  government  was  severely  cen- 
sured for  this  hasty  act.  Spain  now  openly  joined  France,  and  de- 
dared  war  against  England.* 

18.  On  the  18th  of  May  of  this  year  Napoleon  was  created,  by 
decree  of  the  senate,  " Emperor  of  the  French;"  and  on  the  2d  of 
December,  1804,  was  solemnly  crowned  by  the  pope,  who  had  been 
induced  to  come  to  Paris  for  that  purpose.     The  principal  powers 

of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  recog- 
nized the  new  sovereign.  On  the  26th  of  May  of  the 
following  year  he  was  formally  anointed  sovereign  of  Northern  Italy. 
The  iron  crown  of  Charlemagne,  which  had  quietly  reposed  a  thou- 
sand years,  was  brought  forward  to  give  interest  to  the  ceremony, 
and  Napoleon  placed  it  on  his  own  head,  at  the  same  time  pronouncing 
the  words,  "  God  has  given  it  me :  beware  of  touching  it" 

19.  The  continued  usurpations  charged  upon  Napoleon  at  length 
induced  the  Northern  Powers  to  listen  to  the  solicitations  of  England; 
and  in  the  summer  of  1805  a  new  coalition,  embracing  Russia,  Aus- 
tria, and  Sweden,  was  formed  against  France.  Prussia,  tempted  by 
the  glittering  prise  of  Hanover,  which  Napoleon  held  out  to  her,  per- 
sisted in  her  neutrality,  with  an  evident  leaning  towards  the  French 
interest.  The  Austrian  emperor  precipitately  commenced  the  war 
by  invading*'  the  neutral  territory  of  Bavaria ;  an  act  as  unjustifiable 
as  any  of  which  he  accused  Napoleon.  The  latter  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  branding  his  enemies  as  aggressors  in  the  contest,  and  de- 
clared himself  the  protector  of  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

20.  In  the  latter  part  of  September,  1805,  the  French  forces,  m 
eight  divisions,  and  numbering  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men, 
were  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  preparing  to  carry  the  war  into 
Austria.  The  advance  of  Napoleon  was  rapid,  and  everywhere  the 
enemy  were  driven  before  him.  On  the  20th  of  October,  Napoleon, 
having  surrounded  the  Austrian  general  Mack  at  Ulna,1  compelled 
him  to  surrender  his  whole  force  of  twenty  thousand  men.  On  the 
very  next  day,  however,  the  English  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral 
Nelson,-  gained  a  great  naval  victory  off  Cape  Trafalgar,*  over  the 

1  Ulm  Is  an  eastern  frontier  town  of  Wiitetnborg,  on  the  watt  era  bank  of  the  Danube,  eev» 
entj-flx  miles  north-west  from  Munich.  Formerly  a  free  city,  it  was  attached  to  pav&rU  la 
1803,  and  in  1810  to  Wirtemberg.    {Map  No.  XVIL  )  «* 

8.  Cap*  Trifaigar  Is  a  promontory  of  the  south-western  coast  of  Spain,  twenty-dye  miles 
tttrUpwest  of  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar.  In  the  great  naval  battle  of  Oct  SJst,  1805,  the  Eng* 
-an,  under  Kelson,  having  twenty-seren  sail  of  the  line  and  three  frigate*,  were  opposed  by  Use 

a.  Dec  18th,  1804.  b,  Sept.  Oth,  1805. 
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combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain ;  but  it  was  dearly  purchased 
by  the  death  of  the  hero.  On  the  13th  of  November  Napoleon  en- 
tered Vienna,  and  on  the  2d  of  December  he  gained  the  great  battle 
of  Austerlita,1  the  most  glorious  of  all  his  victories,*  which  resulted 
in  the  total  overthrow  of  the  combined  Russian  and  Austrian  armies, 
and  enabled  the  victor  to  dictate  peace  on  his  own  terms.0  The  em- 
peror of  Russia,  who  was  not  a  party  to  the  treaty,  withdrew  his 
troops  into  his  own  territories :  the  king  of  Prussia  received  Hanover 
as  a  reward  of  his  neutrality ;  and  Great  Britain  alone  remained  at 
open  war  with  France. 

21.  While  the  English  now  prosecuted  the  war  with  vigor  on  the 
ocean,  humbled  the  Mahratta'  powers  in  India,  subdued  the  Dutch 
colony  of  the  Cape,  and  took  Buenos  Ayres*  from  the  Spaniards,  Na- 
poleon rapidly  extended  his  supremacy  over  the  continent 

of  Europe.  In  February,  1 806,  he  sent  an  army  to  take 
possession  of  Naples,  because  the  king,  instigated  by  his  queen,  an  Au&v 
trian  princess,  had  received  an  army  of  Russians  and  English  into  his 
capital.  The  king  of  Naples  fled  to  Sicily,  and  Napoleon  conferred 
the  vacant  crown  upon  his  brother  Joseph.  Napoleon  next  placed 
his  brother  Louis  on  the  throne  of  Holland :  he  erected  various  dis- 
tricts in  Germany  and  Italy  into  dukedoms,  which  he  bestowed  on 
his  principal  marshals :  while  fourteen  princes  in  the  south  and  west 
of  Germany  were  induced  to  form  the  Confederation0  of  the  Rhine, 
and  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  France.  By  this  latter 
stroke  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  a  population  of  sixteen 
millions  was  cut  off  from  the  Germanic  dominion  of  Austria. 

22.  In  the  negotiations  which  Napoleon  was  at  this  time  carrying 
on  with  England,  propositions  were  made  for  the  restoration  of  Han- 
over to  that  power,  although  it  had  recently  been  given  to  Prussia.    It 


i  and  8panlsh  fleet  of  thirty-three  sail  of  the  lme  aiid  saion  frigates.  Nelson,  who  waa 
mortally  wounded  In  the  action,  Ured  only  to  be  made  aware  of  the  aXnwUon  of  the  enemy*a 
fleet.    (Map  No.  XHI.) 

1.  Avsuriits  (ows'-ter-litx)  is  a  email  town  of  Moravia,  thirteen  mites  southwest  of  Bnmm 
the  capital.    (Map  No.  XVH.) 

2.  The  Mahratta*  were  an  catena*  ;e  Hindoo  nation  m  the  weatern  part  of  southern  Hlndoataw. 
the  various  tribes  of  which  the  nation  consisted  were  first  united  Into  a  monarchy  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

X  Bmena*  Afro*  (In  8panfeh  bwl-noce-l-res,)  la  a  large  dry  of  South  America,  capital  of  the 
npabUe  of  La  Plata.  In  1810  began  the  revolutionary  movements  that  ended  In  the  emanci- 
pation of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  States  of  La  Plata  from  Spain.  The  declaration  of  Indepen- 
smnee  was  made  on  the  9th  of  July,  1816. 

a.  Loss  of  the  allies  thirty  tbomand,  m  UUed,  wooded,  and  t^^  Loss  of  the 
preach  twelve  thousand. 

b.  Treaty  of  Preeburg,  Dee.  S7w,  1S0S.  e,  July  12th. 
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was  moreover  suspetited  that  Napoleon  had  offered  Co  win  the  favor 
of  Russia  at  the  expense  of  his  Prussian  ally.  These,  and  other 
causes,  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  Prussians ;  and  the  Prussian 
monarch  openly  joined  the  coalition  against  Napoleon  before  his  own 
arrangements  were  completed,  or  his  allies  could  yield  him  any  assist- 
ance. Both  England  and  Russia  had  promised  him  their  coopera- 
tion. 

23.  With  his  usual  promptitude  Napoleon  put  his  troops  in  motion, 
tod  on  the  8th  of  October  reached  the  advanced  Prussian  outposta. 
On  the  14th  he  routed  the  Prussians  with  terrible  slaughter  in  the 
battle  of  Jena,1  and  oh  the  same  day  Marshal  Davonst  gained  the 
battle  of  Auerstadt,*  in  which  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  mortally 
wounded.  On  these  two  fields  the  loss  of  the  Prussians  was  nearly 
twenty  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded,  besides  nearly  as  many 
prisoners.  The  total  loss  of  the  French  was  fourteen  thousand.  In 
a  single  day  the  strength  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  was  prostrated.. 
Napoleon  rapidly  followed  up  his  victories,  and  on  the  25th  his 
vanguard,  under  Marshal  Davoust,  entered  Berlin,  only  a  fortnight 
after  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

24.  Encouraged  by  his  successes  Napoleon  Issued  a  series  of  edicts 
front  Berlin,  declaring  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and 
excluding  British  manufactures  from  all  the  continental  ports,  fie 
Jfchen  pursued  the  Russians  into  Poland :  on  the  30th  of  November  his 

troops  entered  Warsaw  without  resistance;  but  on  the 
26th  of  December  his  advanced  forces  received  a  check 
in  the  severe  battle  of  Pultusk.  On  the  8th  of  February,  1807,  a 
sanguinary  battle  was  fought  at  Eylau,*  in  which  each  side  lost 
twenty  thousand  men,  and  both  claimed  the  victory.  In  some  minor 
engagements  the  allies  had  the  advantage,  but  these  were  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  siege  and  Mi  of  the  important  fortress  of 
Dantsio,4  which  had  a  garrison  of  seventeen  thousand  men,  and  was 
defended  by  nine  Hundred  cannon. 

1,  J*m*  to  a  town  of  central  Germany,  In  tha  grand-duchy  of  Sow  Weimar,  on  the  woalhsn* 
of  the  river  Salle,  forty-three  miles  south-west  from  Leipslo.  The  battle  waa  fought  tstaesa 
the  towns  ofJeua  and  Weimar.    (.VenNo.XVfL) 

3.  JluerHadt  (ow'-er-etadt)  to  a  small  village  of  praailan  Saxony,  aix'mlles  weak  of  Naaabesg, 
and  about  twenty  miles  north  of  the  battle-ground  of  Jena.    {Jfap  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Eflom  (How)  is  a  Tillage  in  Prussia  proper,  or  East  Prussia,  twenty-eight  miles  souem 
from  Koalgsberg.    (.Nap  No.  XVTJL) 

e»  t^atttxic  Is  an  Important  oomaMrdal  city,  seaport,  and  ftwtress,  of  the  province  of  Want 
PraasU,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Vistula,  about  three  mOes  from  Its  i 
ranrtmml  to  the  French  May  *7th  1S07.    (Jtfep  No.  XVII.) 
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95.  At  length,  on  the  14th  of  June,  Napoleon  ftaght  the  great 
«nd  decisive  battle  of  Friedland,1  and  the  broken  remains  of  the 
Russian  array  fell  bade  upon  the  Niemen.8  An  armistice  was  bow 
agreed  to :  on  the  25th  of  June  the  emperors  of  France  and  Russia 
met  for  the  first  time,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  on  a  raft  in 
the  middle  of  the  Niemen,  and  on  the  7th  of  July  signed  the  treaty 
t>f  Tilsit.1  All  sacrifices  were  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Prussian 
monarch,  who  received  back  only  about  one-half  of  his  dominions. 
The  elector  .of  Saxony,  the  ally  of  Franca,  was  rewarded  with  that 
portion  of  the  Prussian  territory,  which,  prior  to  the  first  partition 
In  1772,  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland :  this  portion  was 
now  erected  into  the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw.  Out  of  another  por- 
tion W4s  formed  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,4  which  was  bestowed 
upon  Jerome  Bonaparte,  brother  of  Napoleon ;  and  Russia  agreed 
to  aid  the  French  emperor  in  his  designs  against  British  commerce. 

26.  Soon  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  it  became  evident  to  England 
that  Napoleon  would  leave  no  means  untried  to  humble  that  power 
on  the  ocean,  and  it  was  believed  that,  with  the  connivance  of  Russia, 
he  was  making  arrangements  with  Denmark  and  Portugal  for  the 
oonversion  of  their  fleets  to  his  purposes.  England,  menaced  with 
an  attack  from  the  combined  navies  of  Europe,  but  resolving  to  an- 
tieipate  the  blow,  sent  a  powerful  squadron  against  Denmark,  with 
an  imperious  demand  for  the  instant  surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet  - 
and  naval  stores,  to  be  held  as  pledges  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
war.  A  refusal  to  comply  with  this  summons  was  followed  by  a  four 
•days'  bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  and  the  final  surrender  of  the 
fleet.  Denmark,  though  deprived  of  her  navy,  resented  the  hostility 
of  England  by  throwing  herself,  without  reserve,  into  the  arms  of 
France.  The  navy  of  Portugal  was  saved  from  falling  into  tho 
power  of  France,  by  sailing,  at  the  instigation  of  the  British,  to  Rio 

1.  J**At«t(frMd'laiid)l«aUmnarEftrtPr«ria,  on  the  wettenr  bank  of  the  river  Alio 
(ai'4eh)  twenty-eight  mile*  south-east  from  Konlgsberg,  and  eighteen  north-east  of  Eylau. 
(Map  No.  XVII.) 

%  The  river  Jftiwun  (Polish  nyem'  en)  rise*  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Grodno,  and,  passing 
through  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Prussia,  enters  a  gulf  of  the  Baltic  by  two  channels 
twenty-two  miles  apart,  and  each  about  thirty  miles  below  TilsiL    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Tilsit  Is  a  town  of  East  Prussia,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Niemen,  sixty  miles  north- 
east of  Konlgsberg.    ( Map  No.  X  VII.) 

4.  WmtpkAlia  Is  a  name,  1st,  originally  given,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  a  large  part  of  Germany : 
Sd,  to  a  duchy  forming  a  part  of  the  great  duchy  of  Saxony :  3d,  to  one  of  the  circles  of  the 
German  empire:  4th,  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  created  by  Napoleon :  5th,  to  the  present 
Prussian  province  of  Westphalia,  created  In  1815.  Most  of  the  present  province  was  embraced 
met^  of  these  divisions,    See  also  Note,  p  360.    {Map  No.  XVII) 
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Janeiro,*  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  oolonj  of  BranL'  Napoleon 
had  already  announced,*  in  one  of  his  imperial  edicts,  that  "  the 
House  of  Bragania  had  ceased  to  reign/'  and  had  sent  an  armj  under 
Junot  to  occupy  Portugal.  On  the  27th  of  November,  the  Portu- 
guese fleet,  bearing  the  prince  regent,  the  queen,  and  court,  sailed 
for  Brazil ;  and  on  the  30th  the  French  took  possession  of  Lisbon. 

27.  The  designs  of  Napoleon  for  the  dethronement  of  the  Penin- 
sular monarchs  had  been  approved  by  Alexander  in  the  conferences 
of  Tilsit ;  and  when  Napoleon  returned  to  Paris  he  set  on  foot  a 
series  of  intrigues  at  Madrid,  which  soon  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  interfering  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Spanish  nation,  his  recent 
ally.  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  a  weak  monarch,  was  the  dupe  of  his 
faithless  wife,  and  of  his  unprincipled  minister  Qodoy.     The  latter, 

secured  in  the  French  interest  by  the  pretended  gift  of  a 
principality  formed  out  of  dismembered  Portugal,  al- 
lowed the  French  troops  under  Murat  to  enter  Spain ;  and  by  fraud 
and  false  pretences  the  frontier  fortresses  were  soon  in  the  hands  of 
the  invaders.  Too  late  Godoy  found  himself  the  dupe  of  his  own 
treachery.  Charles,  intimidated  by  the  difficulties  of  his  situation, 
resigned  °  the  crown  to  his  son  Ferdinand,  but,  by  French  intrigues, 
was  soon  after  induced  to  disavow  his  abdication,  while  at  the  same 
time  Ferdinand  was  led  to  expect  a  recognition  of  his  royal  title  from 
the  emperor  Napoleon.  The  deluded  prince  and  his  father  were  both 
enticed  to  Bayonne,  where  they  met  Napoleon,  who  soon  compelled 
both  to  abdicate,  and  gave  the  crown  to  his  brother  Joseph,  who  had 
been  summoned  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  become  king  of  Spain. 
The  Neapolitan  kingdom  was  bestowed  upon  Murat  as  a  reward  fur 
his  military  services. 

28.  Although  many  of  the  Spanish  nobility  tamely  acquiesced  in 
this  foreign  usurpation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom,  yet  the 
great  bulk  of  the  nation  rose  in  arms :  Ferdinand,  although  a  prisoner 
in  France,  was  proclaimed  king :  a  national  junta,  or  council,  was 

1.  Rio  Janeiro,  the  capital  of  Brazil,  is  the  most  important  commercial  city  and  seaport  of 
Sooth  America.  Population  about  two  hundred  thousand,  of  whom  about  half  are  whttes,  and 
the  rest  mostly  negro  Blares. 

8.  Prior  to  1806  Brazil  was  merely  a.  Portuguese  colony,  but  on  the  srriral  of  the  prises 
regent  and  his  court,  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of  emigrants,  January  25th,  1808,  it  was 
raised  to  a  kingdom.  In  188S  Brazil  was  declared  a  kingdom  independent  of  the  crown  of 
Portugal.  The  empire  of  Brazil,  second  only  In  extent  to  the  giant  empires  of  Ctthm  and 
Russia,  embraces  nearly  the  half  or  the  South  American  continent ;  but  tte  peculation—whites, 
negroes,  and  Indians— Is  less  than  six  millions,  of  whom  only  about  one  mHHoti  are  wMUn. 

a.  Nov.  13th,  1807.  b.  JIarahStth,J80eV 
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chosen  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  government ;  and  the  English  at 
onoe  sent  large  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  their  new  allies, 
while  Napoleon  was  preparing  an  overwhelming  force  to  sustain  his 
usurpation.  A  new  direction  was  thus  given  to  affairs,  and  for  a 
time  the  European  war  centered  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula. 

29.  In  the  first  contests  with  the  invaders  the  Spaniards  were 
generally  successful  A  French  squadron  in  the  Bay  of  Cadis,  pre- 
vented from  escaping  by  the  presence  of  an  English  fleet,  was  forced 
to  surrender :  *  Marshal  Moncey,  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  men; 
was  repulsed  in  an  attack  b  on  the  city  of  Valencia :  Saragossa,  de- 
fended by  the  heroic  Palafoz,  sustained  a  siege  of  sixty-three 
days  ;c  and,  although  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  drove  the  French 
troops  from  its  walls:  Cor'dovawas  indeed  taken*  and  plundered 
by  the  French  marshal  Dupont,  yet  that  officer  himself  was  soon  after 
compelled  to  surrender  at  Baylen,1  with  eight  thousand  men,  to  the 
patriot  general  Gastanos.  This  latter  event  occurred  on  the  20th 
of  July,  the  very  day  on  which  Joseph  Bonaparte  made  his  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Madrid.  But  the  new  king  himself  was  soon 
obliged  to  flee,  and  the  French  forces  were  driven  beyond  the  Ebro.' 

30.  In  the  meantime  the  spirit  of  resistance  had  extended  to  Por- 
tugal :  a  junta  had  been  established  at  Oporto*  to  conduct  the  gov* 
eminent :  British  troops  were  sent  to  aid  the  insurgents,  and  on  the 
21st  of  August  Marshal  Junot  was  defeated  at  Yimiera,4  by  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley.*  This  battle  was  followed  by  the  convention  of 
Cintra,*  which  led  to  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French 
forces. 

31.  Great  was  the  mortification  of  Napoleon  at  this  inauspicious 
beginning  of  the  Peninsular  war,  and  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  take 

1.  Bafitn  to  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  proYince  of  Jaen,  twenty-two  miles  north  from  the  city 
of  Jaen.    It  commands  the  road  leading  from  Castile  Into  Andalusia.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

2.  The  Ebra  (anciently  Ibirut)  flows  through  the  north-eastern  part  of  Spain,  and  Is  the  only 
great  rirer  of  the  peninsula  that  Jails  Into  the  Mediterranean.  Before  the  second  Punic  war 
It  formed  the  boundary  between  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  territories,  and  In  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  between  the  Moorish  and  Christian  dominions.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Oporto,  an  important  commercial  city  and  seaport  of  Portugal,  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Dooro,  two  miles  Art  m  its  mouth,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  miles  north-east  from 
Lisbon.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

4.  Ftstfem  to  a  small  town  of  the  Portuguese  province  of  Estremadura,  about  thirty  miles 
■ottb-we*  from  Lisbon.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

&  dmtra  Is  a  small  town  of  Portugal,  twelve  miles  north-west  from  Lisbon.  By  the  con- 
vention signed  here  Aug.  83d,  l80B,the  French  forces  were  to  be  conveyed  to  IVanee  with  their 
arms,  artillery,  and  property.  This  convention  was  exceedingly  unpopular  in  England.  (Map 
XO.XUL) 

a.  June  14th.  b.  June**,         c  June  14th,  to  Aqg.  17th.  d*  Jane  Mb. 
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the  field  in  person.  Collecting  his  troops  *fth  the  greatest  "rapidity, 
in  the  early  part  of  November  he  was  in  the  north  of  Spain  at  the 
head  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men.  He  at  once  com 
municated  his  own  energy  to  the  operations  of  the  army :  the  Span- 
iards were  severely  defeated  at  Keynosa,*  Bnrgos,b  and  Tndela;0*  and 
on  the  4th  of  December,  Napoleon  forced  an  entrance  into  the  capital. 
The  British  troops,  who  were  marching  to  the  assistance  of  the  Span- 
iards, were  driven  back  upon  Corunna,*  and  being  there  attacked* 
while  making  preparations  to  embark,  they  compelled 
the  enemy  to  retire,  but  their  brave  commander,  Sir 
John  Moore,  was  mortally  wounded.  -On  the  following  day  the 
British  abandoned  the  shores  of  Spain,  and  the  possession  of  the 
country  seemed  assured  to  the  French  emperor. 

32.  A  short  time  before  the  battle  of  Corunna  Napoleon  received 
despatches9  which  induced  him  to  return  immediately  to  Paris.  The 
Austrian  emperor,  humbled,  but  not  subdued,  and  stimulated  by  the 
Warlike  spirit  of  his  subjects,  once  more  resolved  to  try  the  hazard* 
of  war,  while  the  best  troops  of  Napoleon  were  occupied  in  the 
Spanish  Peninsula.  On  the  8th  of  April  large  bodies  of  Austrian 
troops  crossed  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  of  the  Tyrol,  and  of  Italy, 
and  soon  involved  in  great  danger  the  dispersed  divisions  of  Napo- 
leon's army.  On  the  17th  of  the  same  month  Napoleon  arrived  and 
took  the  command  in  person.  Baffling  the  Austrian  generals  by  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements,  he  speedily  concentrated  his  division*, 
and  in  four  days  of  combats  and  manoeuvres,  from  the  19th  to  the 

X.  fliymao,  Bw/ea,  <nd  gWis.  (See  M*p  No.  XOE.)  Beyneea  Is  fcrls^Tea  miles  noifk- 
west  from  Burgos.  Tndela  i*  on  the  Ebro,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  east  from  Bargee. 
Burgos  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  miles  north  of  Madrid.  At  fteynosa  Blake  was  defeated 
by  the  French  under  Marshal  Victor:  at  Burgos  the  Spanish  count  de  BeMdero  was  over* 
strewn  by  Marshal  Soult :  and  at  Tudela  Palafox  and  Gastafios  were  beaten  by  Marshal  Lenses, 
9.  Q§runna  Is  a  dty  and  seaport  of  Spain,  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  kingdom* 
Sir  John  Moore  was  struck  down  by  a  cannon  ball  as  he  was  animating  a  regiment  to  the 
charge.  M  Wrapped  by  his  attendants  in  his  military  cloak,  he  was  laid  in  a  grare  hastily 
formed  on  the  ramparts  of  Corunna,  where  a  monument  was  soon  after  constructed  orca-Al 
uncofflned  remains  by  the  generosity  of  the  French  marshal  Ney.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  as 
the  melancholy  Interment  by  torch  light  took  place :  silently  they  laid  him  in  bis  grave,  while 
the  distant  cannon  of  the  battle  fired  the  funeral  honors  to  bis  memory."— Jtlison, 

This  touching  scene  has  been  vividly  described  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of 
poetry  in  the  English  language;  beginning— 

*  Not  a  drum  was  heard,  nor  a  funeral  note, 
As  his  corpse  to  the  ramparts  we  hurried ; 
^  Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 

O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried.'1 
a.  Wot.  10th  and  11th.  b.  Not.  10th.  c.  Hot.  Met 

4.  Jela.  Ifch,  1800.  e.  Jan.  1st,  Its*. 
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$24  iaoimdve,  be  completed  the  rain  of  the  Austrian  army.  Qg 
tike  last  of  these  days  he  defeated  the  Archduke  Charles  at  Eokmuhl,1 
•ad  compelled  him  to  reoross  the  Danube.  Rapidly  following  up  his 
victories,  he  entered  Vienna  on  the  13th  of  May,  and  although  worsted 
in  the  battle  of  Aspern'  on  the  21st  and  22d,  on  the  5th  of  July  he 
gained  a  triumph  at  Wagram,'  and  soon  after  dictated  a  peace*  by 
which  Austria  was  compelled  to  surrender  territory  containing  three 
and  a-half  millions  ofjnhabitants. 

33.  During  the  war  with  Austria,  the  brave  Tyrolese  had  seised 
the  opportunity  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt ;  and  it  was  not  until 
two  powerful  French  armies  had  been  sent  into  their  country  that 
they  were  subdued.  The  British  government  also  sent  a  fleet,  and 
.aa  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  to  make  a  diversion  against  Napo- 
leon on  the  coast  of  Holland;  but  the  expedition  proved  a  failure. 
The  war  still  continued  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  and  Sir  Arthur 
WeUesley  was  sent  out  by  the  British  government  with  a  large  force 
to  cooperate  with  the  Spaniards.  In  the  meantime  difficulties  bad 
•risen  between  the  French  emperor  and  the  Pope  Pius  YIL :  French 
troops  entered  Rome;  and  by  a  decree1*  of  Napoleon  the  Papal 
fitate$c  were  annexed  to  the  French  empire.  This  was  followed  by 
s  bull  of  excommunication^  against  Napoleon,  whereupon  the  pope 
was.  seised  and  conveyed  a  prisoner  into  France,  where  he  was  de- 
tained until  the  spring  of  1814. 

34.  Near  the  close  of  1809  the  announcement  was  made  that  Na- 
poleon was  about  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  the  Empress  Josephinet 

1.  Eckmmkl  Is  a  mall  village  of  Bavaria,  thirteen  miles  sooth  of  Ratisbon,  and  fifty-two 
Btftas  northeast  from  Munich.  Marshal  Dsroust,  baring  particularly  distinguished  himself 
in  the  battle  of  the  ^wim  raised  by  Nsp<>)eo»  to  the  (Ufa* 

Mo.  XVII.) 

*.  Atpern  Is  a  small  Austrian  Tillage  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  the  island 
ipf  Loban,  about  two  miles  below  Vienna.  (Map  No.  XVII.)  After  two  days'  continuous 
fighting,  with  rsst  loss  on  both  sides,  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the 
Held,  and  take  refuge  in  the  island  or  Loben.  Marshal  Lannes,  one  of  Napoleon's  ablest  gen- 
erals, was  mortally  wounded  on  the  field  of  Aspem,  baring  both  his  legs  carried  away  by  a 
Cannon  balL  Napoleon  was  deeply  affected  on  beholding  the  dying  Marshal  brought  off  the 
Seld  on  a  litter,  and  extended  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Kneeling  beside  the  rude  couch,  ne 
wept  freely. 

3,  Wagram,  is  a  small  Austrian  village  eleven  miles  north-east  of  Vienna.  (Jfaa  No.  XVII.) 
In  the  battle  of  Wagram  each  party  lost  about  twenly-flre  thousand  men :  few  prisoners  were 
taken  en  either  side,  and  the  Austrian*  retired  from  the  field  in  good  order.  The  French 
bulletin,  copied  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  says  the  French  took  twenty  thousand  prisoners,— now 
s«h^tted  to  be  a  grossly  eiToneous  atatemenU  The  retreat  of  the  Austrians,  however,  gere  to 
MiapoleoB  all  the  moral  advantages  of  a  victory. 

a.  Tree*  of  Vienna,  OeL  14th.  b.  May  171b,  IBM. 
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for  the  purpose  of  allying  himself  with  one  of  the  royal  ftntOies  of 
Europe.  To  Josephine  Napoleon  was  warmly  attached ;  hut  reasons 
of  state  policy  were,  in  his  breast,  superior  to  the  dearest  affections 
His  first  marriage  having  been  annulled  *  by  the  French 
senate,  early  in  1810  he  received  the  hand  of  Maria 
Louisa  of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis.  This  mar- 
riage, which  seemed  permanently  to  establish  Napoleon's  power,  by 
uniting  the  lustre  of  descent  with  the  grandeur  of  his  throne,  was 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  his  final  ruin,  as  it  was  justly  feared 
by  the  other  European  powers  that,  secured  by  the  Austrian  alliance, 
he  would  strive  to  make  himself  master  of  Europe.  His  conduct 
towards  Holland  justified  this  suspicion.  Dissatisfied  with  his  broth- 
er's government  of  that  country,  he,  soon  after,  by  an  imperial  de- 
cree^ incorporated  Holland  with  the  French  empire.  In  the  same 
year  Bernadotte,  one  of  his  generals,  was  advanced  to  the  throne  of 
Sweden.  Napoleon  continued  his  career  of  aggrandisement  in  the 
central  parts  of  Europe,  and  extended  the  French  limits  almost  to 
the.  frontiers  of  Russia,  thereby  exciting  the  strongest  jealousy  of 
the  Russian  emperor,  who  renewed  his  intercourse  with  the  court  of 
London,  and  began  to  prepare  for  that  tremendous  conflict  wiftb 
France  which  he  saw  approaching. 

35.  The  war  still  continued  in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  who  had  recently  been  created  Lord  Wellington,  had  the 
chief  command  of  the  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  forces.  On 
the  10th  of  July  the  Spanish  fortress  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo1  surrend- 
ered to  Marshal  Massena,  but  on  the  27th  of  September  Massena 
was  defeated  in  an  attack  upon  Wellington  on  the  heights  of  Busaco.1 
Wellington,  still  pursuing  his  plan  of  defensive  operations,  then  re- 
tired to  the  strongly-fortified  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,*  which  defend- 

1.  Ciudad  Rodrigo  (In  Spanish  the-oo-dad'  rod-ree-go,  meaning,  "the  city  Rodrlgo,w)  Is  a 
strongly-fortified  city  of  Spain,  fifty-five  miles  sooth-west  from  Salamanca.  In  1818  this  cny 
was  retaken  by  Wellington,  an  achievement  which  acquired  for  him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Ctadad 
Eodrigo  from  the  Spanish  government.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

2.  Busaco  U  a  mountain  ridge  starting  from  the  northern,  bank  of  the  river  Moodego  a  few 
talles  north-east  of  Colmbra,  and  extending  north-west  about  eight  miles.  On  the  summit  of 
the  northern  portion  of  this  range,  around  the  convent  of  Busaco,  seventeen  miles  north-east 
of  Colmbra,  Wellington  collected  his  whole  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  on  the  evening  of  Sep- 
tember 96th,  while  Massena,  with  seventy-two  thousand,  lay  at  its  foot,  determined  to  force  the 
poas&go,  which  he  attempted  early  on  the  following  morning,  but  without  success.  (Map  Ho 
XIII.) 

S.  Totrt*  Vidro*  Is  a  small  village  on  the  road  from  Lisbon  to  Colmbra,  twenty-four  mflat 

north-west  of  the  former.   The  «*  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras,"  constructed  by  Wellington  in  1SH\ 

eonetetedof  three  distinct  ranges  of  defence,  extending  from  the  river  Tague  to  fthei 

«u  Dee.  I54h,  180©,  b.  July  fth,  lSl* 
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ad  the  approaches  to  Lisbon.  Massena  followed,  but  in  vain  en- 
deavored to  find  a  weak  spot  where  lie  oonld  attack  with  any  prospect 
of  success,  and  after  continuing  before  the  lines  more  than  a  month, 
he  broke  up  his  position  on  the  14th  of  November,  and,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  accession  of  Napoleon,  the  French  eagles  commenced 
a  final  retreat 

36.  The  early  part  of  1811  witnessed  the  siege  of  Badajos1  by 
Marshal  Soult,  and  its  surrender  to  the  French  on  the 

10th  of  March ;  but  this  was  soon  followed  by  the  battle 
of  Albuera,'  in  which  the  united  British  and  Spanish  forces  gained 
an  important  victory.    Many  battles  were  fought  during  the  re* 
mainder  of  the  year,  but  they  were  attended  with  no  important 
results  on  either  side. 

37.  The  year  1812  opened  with  the  surrender  of  the  important 
aty  of  Valencia  to  Marshal  Suchet  on  the  9th  of  Jan-  xm  Erj8SUW 
nary — the  last  of  the  long  series  of  French  triumphs  in    oampaiojt, 
the  peninsula.     On  the  same  day  Wellington,  in  another       1812* 
quarter,  laid  siege  to  Ciudad  Bodrigo ;  and  the  capture8-  of  this  place 
by  the  British  arms  was  soon  followed  b  by  that  of  Badajos.    Wei* 
lington,  following  up  his  successes,  next  defeated  MarmontP  in  the 
battle  of  Salamanca:*  the  intrusive  king  Joseph  fled  from  Mad- 
rid, and  on  the  next  day  the  capital  of  Spain  was  in  the  possess- 
ion of  the  British  army.     The  concentration  of  the  French  forces 
again  compelled  the  cautious  Wellington  to  retreat  to  Portugal ;  but 
early  in  the  following  year,  1813,  he  resumed  the  offensive, — gained 

Ocean,— the  moet  advanced,  embracing  Torres  Vedras,  being  twenty-nine  miles  in  length,— the 
second,  about  eight  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  first,  being  twenty-four  miles,  and  the  third,  or 
mUbm  of  embaieauon,"  in  the  vicinity  of  Lisbon,  designed  to  cover  the  embarcation  of  the 
troops  if  that  extremity  should  become  necessary.  More  than  fifty  miles  of  fortifications,  bris- 
tling with  six  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  forts,  flanked  with  abattle 
and  breastworks,  and  presenting,  In  some  places,  high  hills  artUkaally  scarped,  in  others  deep 
«ad  narrow  passes  carefully  choked,  and  artificial  pools  and  marshes  made  by  damming  up  the 
streams,  were  defended  by  seventy  thousand  disposable  men,  The  French  force  under  Massena 
amounted  to  about  the  same  number.   (Map  No.  XIII.) 

J.  Badajot  is  a  city  in  the  west  of  Spain,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Guadiaaa,  about  two 
hundred  miles  south-west  of  Madrid,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  east  of  Lisbon. 
(Map  So  Xm.) 

%  aOutra  is  a  small  town  fourteen  miles  south-east  of  Badajos.  In  the  battle  of  Albuera, 
fought  May  18th,  1811,  the  allied  British,  Spanish,  and'  Portuguese  troops,  were  commanded  by 
Marshal  Beresford,  and  the  French  by  Marshal  Soult.    (Map  No.  XIII.j 

&  Salmntnca  la  a  city  of  Leon  in  Spain,  one  hundred  and  nineteen  miles  north-west  from 
Madrid.  It  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  *tfeeMmJt*s.  During  a  long  period  it 
wen  iisashfifnrt  as  being  the  seat  of  a  University,  which,  in  thenaeenia  and  sixteenth  oonUirtet, 
van  attended  by  from  ten  thousand  to  fifteen  Uwusand  students.    <  Jfisn  No.  XIII.) 

a.  Jan.  Wth.  b.  April  fib.  e.  July  » .  d.  Aug.  11th. 
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the  decisive  battle*  of  V  it  toria,1  and  before  the  close  of  the  campaign 
drove  the  French  across  the  Pyrenees  into  their  own  tenatories. 

38.  Daring  these  reverses  to  the  French  arms,  events  of  greater 
magnitude  than  those  of  the  peninsular  war  were  oocupying  the  per- 
sonal attention  of  Napoleon.  The  jealousy  of  Russia  at  his  repeat- 
ed encroachments  in  Central  and  Northern  Europe  has  already  been 
mentioned :  moreover,  the  commercial  interests  of  Russia,  in  com- 
mon with  those  of  the  other  Northern  powers,  had  been  greatly  uv 
jured  by  the  measures  of  Napoleon  for  destroying  the  trade  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  French  emperor  refused  to  abandon  his  favorite  policy, 
and  the  angry  discussions  between  the  cabinets  of  St  Petersburg 
and  Versailles  led  to  the  assembling  of  vast  armies  on  both  sides, 
and  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer 
of  1812.  Napoleon  had  driven  Sweden  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
Russia  and  England ;  but  he  arrayed  around  his  standard  the  im- 
mense forces  of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  Poland,  and  the  two  monarchies  Prussia  and  Austria. 

89.  The  "  Grand  Army"  assembled  in  Poland  for  the  Russian 
war  amounted  to  the  immense  aggregate  of  more  than  five  hundred 
thousand  men,  of  whom  eighty  thousand  were  cavalry — the  whole 
supported  by  thirteen  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  Nearly  twenty 
thousand  chariots  or  carts,  of  all  descriptions,  followed  the  army, 
while  the  whole  number  of  horses  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  thousand.  To  oppose  this  vast  army  the  Russians  had 
collected,  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  nearly  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men ;  but  as  the  war  was  carried  into  the  interior  their  forces 
increased  in  numbers  until  the  armies  on  both  sides  were  nearly 
equal  * 

40.  On  the  24th  of  June,  1812,  Napoleon  crossed  the  Niemen  at 
the  head  of  the  "  Grand  Army,"  and  entered  upon  his  ever  mem- 
orable Russian  campaign.  As  the  enormous  superiority  of  his  forces 
rendered  it  hopeless  for  the  Russians  to  attempt  any  immediate  re- 
sistance, they  gradually  fell  back  before  the  invaders,  wasting  the 
country  as  they  retreated.  The  wisdom  of  this  course  soon  became 
apparent  A  terrible  tempest  Boon  set  in,  and  the  horses  in  the 
Frenoh  army  perished  by  thousands  from  the  combined  effects  of  in- 
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Oetettnt  ram  and  ejanty  forage :  the  soldiers  sickened  in  great  num- 
bers ;  and  before  a  single  shot  had  been  fired  twenty-five  thousand 
mck  and  dying  men  filled  the  hospitals ;  ten  thousand  dead  horses 
Strewed  the  road  to  Wilna,1  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of 
cannon  were  abandoned  for  want  of  the  means  of  transport. 

41.  Still  Napoleon  pressed  onward  in  several  divisions,  frequently 
skirmishing  with  the  enemy,  and  driving  them  before  him,  until  he 
arrived  under  the  fortified  walls  of  Smolensko,  where  thirty  thousand 
Kussians  made  a  stand  to  oppose  him.  A  hundred  and  fifty  cannon 
were  brought  up  to  batter  the  walls,  but  without  effect,  for  the  thick- 
ness of  the  ramparts  defied  the  efforts  of  the  artillery.11  But  the 
French  howitzers  set  fire  to  some  houses  near  the  ramparts;  the 
flames  spread  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  during  the  night  which 
followed  the  battle  a  lurid  light  from  the  burning  city  was  cast  over 
the  French  bivouacs,  grouped  in  dense  masses  for  several  miles  in 
circumference.  At  three  in  the  morning  a  solitary  French  soldier 
scaled  the  walls,  and  penetrated  into  the  interior;  but  he  found 
neither  inhabitants  nor  opponents.  The  work  of  destruction  had 
been  completed  by  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
withdrawn  with  the  army,  leaving  a  ruined  city,  naked  walls,  and  the 
cannon  which  mounted  them,  as  the  only  trophy  to  the  conqueror. 

42.  The  division  of  the  army  led  by  Napoleon  followed  the 
Russians  on  the  road  to  Moscow,  engaging  in  frequent  but  indecisive 
encounters  with  the  rear  guard.  When  the  retreating  forces  had 
reached  the  small  village  of  Borodino,*  their  commander,  General 
Kutusoff,  resolved  to  risk  a  battle,  in  the  hope  of  saving  Moscow. 
On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  September  the  two  vast  armies  took  their 
positions  facing  each  other, — each  numbering  more  than  a  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  men — the  Russians  having  six  hundred  and  forty 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  French  five  hundred  and  ninety.  Napoleon 
sought  to  stimulate  the  enthusiasm  of  his  soldiers  by  recounting  to 
them  the  glories  of  Marengo,  of  Jena,  and  of  Austerlits ;  while  a 
procession  of  dignified  clergy  passed  through  the  Russian  ranks,  be* 
stowing  their  blessings  upon  the  kneeling  soldiers,  and  invoking  the 
aid  of  the  God  of  battles  to  drive  the  invader  from  the  land. 

1.  WilM,  the  former  capital  of  Lithuania,  Is  at  the  confluence  of  the  riven  WUenka  and 
Wttaa,  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Nfemen,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north-east  from 
Wanaw.  Population  nearly  forty  thousand,  of  whom  more  than  twenty  thousand  are  Jew*. 
(Jnw  Ho.  XVIL) 

%  B*r*dh»  CwHHiee'-no)  to  a  small  rotate  about  twenty  mHet  soottHweet  from  Miwiw 
em  toe  small  stream  of  the  Kolotia,  a  tributary  of  the  Moakwa, 
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43.  At  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  a  gun  fired  from  the 
French  lines  announced  the  commencement  of  the  battle :  the  roar 
of  more  than  a  thousand  cannon  shook  the  earth :  vast  clouds  of 
smoke,  shutting  out  the  light  of  the  sun,  arose  in  awful  sublimity 
over  the  scene ;  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  combatants,  lad 
on  in  the  gathering  gloom  by  the  light  of  the  cannon  and  musketry, 
engaged  in  the  work  of  death.  The  battle  raged  with  desolating  fury 
until  night  put  an  end  to  its  horrors.  The  slaughter  was  immense. 
The  loss  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal,  amounting,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, to  ninety  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  Russian 
position  was  eventually  carried,  but  neither  side  gained  a  decisive 
viotory. 

44.  On  the  day  after  the  battle  the  Russians  retired,  in  perfect 
order,  on  the  great  road  to  Moscow.  Preparations  were  immediately 
made  by  the  inhabitants  for  abandoning  that  city,  long  revered  as 
the  cradle  of  the  empire ;  and  when,  on  the  14th,  Napoleon  entered 
it,  no  deputation  of  citizens  awaited  him  to  deprecate  his  hostility, 
but  the  dwellings  of  three  hundred  thousand  persons  were  as  silent 
as  the  wilderness.  It  seemed  like  a  city  of  the  dead.  Napoleon 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  Kremlin,  the  ancient  palace  of  the  czars; 
but  the  Russian  authorities  had  determined  that  their  beloved  city 
should  not  afford  a  shelter  to  the  invaders.  At  midnight  on  the 
night  of  the  15th  a  vast  light  was  seen  to  illuminate  the  most  distant 
part  of  the  city ;  fires  broke  out  in  all  directions ;  and  Moscow  soon 
exhibited  a  vast  ocean  of  flame  agitated  by  the  wind.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  city  were  consumed,  and  Napoleon  was  driven  to  seek  a  tem- 
porary refuge  for  his  army  in  the  country ;  but  afterwards  returning 
to  the  Kremlin,  which  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  fire,  he  re* 
mained  there  until  the  19th  of  October,  when,  all  his  proposals  of 
peace  being  rejected,  he  was  compelled  to  order  a  retreat 

45.  The  horrors  of  that  retreat,  which,  during  fifty-five  days  thai 
intervened  until  the  recrossing  of  the  Niemen,  was  almost  one  con- 
tinued battle,  exoeeded  anything  before  known  in  the  annals  of  war. 
The  exasperated  Russians  intercepted  the  retreating  army  wherever 
an  opportunity  offered ;  and  a  cloud  of  Cossacks,  hovering  incessant* 
ly  around  the  wearied  columns,  gradually  wore  away  their  numbers. 
But  the  severities  of.  the  Russian  winter,  which  set  it  on  the  6th  of 
November,  were  far  more  destructive  of  life  than  the  sword  of  the 
enemy.  The  weather,  before  mild,  suddenly  changed  to  intense  cold : 
the  wind  howled  frightfully  through  the  forests,  or  swept  over  the 
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plains  wWf  resistless  fury ;  and  the  snow  fell  in  thick  and  continued 
showers,  soon  confounding  all  objects,  and  leaving  the  army  to  wander 
without  landmarks  through  an  ioy  desert  Thousands  of  the  soldiers, 
falling  benumbed  with  cold,  and  exhausted,  perished  miserably  in  sight 
of  their  companions ;  and  the  route  of  the  rear  guard  of  the  army  was 
literally  ohoked  up  by  the  icy  mounds  of  the  dead.  In  their  nightly 
bivouacs  crowds  of  starring  men  prepared,  around  their  scanty  fires, 
•  miserable  meal  of  rye  mixed  with  snow  water  and  horse  flesh ;  but 
numbers  never  awoke  from  the  slumbers  that  followed ;  and  the  sites 
of  the  night  fires  were  marked  by  circles  of  dead  bodies,  with  their 
feet  still  resting  on  the  extinguished  piles.  Clouds  of  ravens,  issuing 
from  the  forests,  hovered  over  the  dying  remains  of  the  soldiers ; 
while  troops  of  famished  dogs,  which  had  followed  the  army  from 
Moscow,  howled  in  the  rear,  and  often  fell  upon  their  victims  before 
life  was  extinct  The  ambition  of  Napoleon  had  led  the  pride  and 
the  chivalry  of  Europe  to  perish  amid  the  snows  of  a  Russian 
winter ;  and  he  bitterly  felt  the  taunt  of  the  enemy,  "  Gould  the 
French  find  no  graves  in  their  own  land  ?" 

46.  Napoleon  had  first  thought  of  remaining  in  winter  quarters  at 
Smolensko ;  but  the  exhausted  state  of  his  magazines,  and  the  con- 
centrating around  him  of  vast  forces  of  the  enemy,  which  threatened 
soon  to  overwhelm  him,  convinced  him  that  a  protraoted  stay  was 
impossible,  and  on  the  14th  of  November  the  retreat  was  renewed— 
Napoleon,  in  the  midst  of  his  still  faithful  guards,  leading  the  ad- 
vance, and  the  heroic  Ney  bringing  up  the  rear.  But  the  enemy 
harassed  them  at'  every  step.  During  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th,  in 
the  battles  of  Krasnoi,1  Napoleon  lost  ten  thousand  killed,  twenty 
thousand  taken  prisoners,  and  more  than  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  terrible  passage  of  the  Bere- 
aina,*  which  was  purchased  by  the  loss  of  sixteen  thousand  prisoners, 
and  twenty-four  thousand  killed  or  drowned  in  the  stream,  completed 
the  ruin  of  the  Grand  Army.  All  subordination  now  ceased,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  Marshal  Ney  could  collect  three  thousand 
men  on  foot  to  form  the  rear  guard,  and  protect  the  helpless  multi- 
tude from  the  indefatigable  Cossacks ;  and  when  at  length  the  few 
remaining  fugitives  reached  the  passage  of  the  Niemen,  the  rear 
guard  was  reduced  to  thirty  men.  The  veteran  marshal,  bearing  a 
musket,  and  still  facing  the  enemy,  was  the  last  of  the  Grand  Army 

l.rra«««  l»aiman  town  abo«ttt»)r*mUoira^  <JtfyHt»X«IIt 
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• 
who  left  the  Bussian  territory.  Napoleon  had  atrcady'abandonee' 
the  remnant  of  his  forces,  and,  setting  out  in  a  sledge  for  Paris,  he 
arrived  there  at  midnight  on  the  18th  of  December,  even  before 
the  news  of  his  terrible  reverses  had  reached  the  capital.  It  has 
been  estimated  that,  in  this  famous  Eussian  campaign,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  men  of  the  army  of  Napoleon  perished  in 
battle ;  that  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  died  of  fatigue, 
hunger,  and  cold ;  and  that  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  were  taken 
prisoners. 

47.  While  these  great  events  were  transpiring  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  difficulties  arose  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Great  Britain,  which  led  to  the  opening  of  war  between  those  two 
powers  in  the  summer  of  1812.  Mexico  was  at  this  time  passing 
through  the  struggles  of  her  first  Bevolution ;  and  a  feeble  war  was 
still  maintained  between  the  French  and  British  possessions  in  the 
Indian  seas ;  but  these  events  were  of  little  interest  in  comparison 
with  that  mighty  drama  which  was  enacting  around  the  centre  of  Na- 
poleon's power,  and  which  was  converting  nearly  all  Europe  into  a 
field  of  blood. 

48.  Notwithstanding  his  terrible  reverses  in  the  Bussian  campaign, 

Napoleon  found  that  he  still  possessed  the  confidence  of 
the  French  nation :  he  at  once  obtained  from  the 
a  new  levy  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men — took  the  : 
vigorous  measures  to  repair  his  losses,  and,  having  arranged  his  dif- 
ficulties With  the  pope,  on  the  15th  of  April  he  left  Paris  for  the 
theatre  of  war.  In  the  meantime  Prussia  and  Sweden  had  joined 
the  alliance  against  him;  a  general  insurrection  spread  over  the 
Crerman  States ;  Austria  wavered ;  and  already  the  confederates  had 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  On  the  2d  of  May  Napoleon  gained 
the  battle  of  Lutzen,  and  a  fortnight  later  that  of  Bautzen ;'  but  as 
these  were  not  decisive,  on  the  4th  of  July  an  armistice  was  agreed 
to,  and  a  congress  met  at  Prague  to  consider  terms  of  peace. 

49.  As  Napoleon  would  listen  to  nothing  calculated  to  limit  his 
power,  on  the  expiration  of  the  armistice,  on  the  10  th  of  August! 
war  was  renewed,  when  the  Austrian  emperor,  abandoning  the  cause 
of  his  son-in-law,  joined  the  allies.  Napoleon  at  once  commenced  a 
series  of  vigorous  operations  against  his  several  foes,  and  with  varf- 
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nm  success  fought  the  battles  of  Cuba,1  GfossBeren,'  the  Katsbach* 
and  Dennewits,4  in  winch  the  allies,  although  not  decidedly  victorious, 
were  constantly  gaining  strength.  In  the  first  battle  of  Leipaio, 
fought  on  the  16th  of  October,  the  result  was  indecisive,  but  in  the 
battle  of  the  18th  the  French  were  signally  defeated,  and  on  the  fbl. 
lowing  morning  began  a  retrograde  movement  towards  the  Rhine, 
Pressed  on  all  sides  by  the  allies,  great  numbers  were  made  prisoners 
•during  the  retreat;  about  eighty  thousand,  left  to  garrison  the 
Prussian  fortresses,  surrendered;  the  Saxons,  Hanoverians,  and 
Hollanders,  threw  off  the  French  yoke ;  and  it  was  at  this  time  that 
Wellington  was  completing  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Spam. 
50.  The  year  1814  opened  with  the  invasion  of  France,  on  the 
eastern  frontiers,  by  the  Prussian,  Russian,  and  Austrian 
armies ;  while  Wellington,  having  crossed  the  Pyrenees, 
laid  siege  to  Bayonne :  Bernadotte,  the  old  comrade  of  Napoleon, 
but  now  king  of  Sweden,  was  marching  againBt  Franoe  at  the  head 
a  hundred  thousand  men ;  and  Murat,  king  of  Naples,  brother-in-law 
of  the  French  emperor,  eager  to  secure  his  crown,  entered  into  a  se- 
cret treaty  with  Austria  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy. 
Never  did  the  military  talents  of  Napoleon  shine  with  greater  lustre 
than  at  this  crisis.  During  two  months,  with  a  greatly  inferior  force, 
he  repelled  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  gained  many  brilliant  victo- 
ries, and  electrified  all  Europe  by  the  rapidity  and  skill  of  his  move- 
ments. But  the  odds  were  too  great  against  him ;  the  enemy  had 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  while,  by  a  bold  movement,  Napoleon  threw 
himself  into  the  rear  of  the  allies,  hoping  to  intimidate  them  into  a 
retreat,  they  marched  upon  Paris,  which  was  compelled  to  capitulate 
before  he  could  come  to  its  relief.  Two  days  later  the  emperor  was 
formally  deposed  by  the  senate,  and,  on  the  6th  of  April,  with  a 
trembling  hand,  he  signed  an  unconditional  abdication  of  the  thrones 
of  Franoe  and  Italy.  By  a  treaty  concluded  between  him  and  the 
allies  on  the  11th,  Napoleon  was  promised  the  sovereignty  of  the 

1.  Culm  Is  a  small  town  In  the  north  of  Bohemia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Erxe-Geblrg  mountain*, 
•boat  fifty  miles  north-west  from  Prague.  On  the  30th  of  August,  1613,  the  French  under 
Vandamme  were  utterly  oTerwbelmed  by  the  allied  Austrian*,  Russian,  and  Prussians,  com- 
manded by  Barclay  de  Tolly.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

2.  Qross-Beren  feroce-biren)  b  a  small  Tillage  a  short  distance  soma  of  Berlin,  end  east 
of  Potsdam    (Jfep  No.  XVII.) 

3.  The  Kauback  (kats-back)  Is  a  western  tributary  of  the  Oder,  in  Slllcta.  The  battle,  or 
several  battles  of  that  name,  were  fought  near  the  eastern  bank  of  that  stream,  west  of  liegattt, 
and  flfty-Sve  miles  north-west  from  Breslau.    (M*?  No.  XVII.) 

4.  DemtewUt  Is  a  small  Tillage  <rf  Prussian  8a«my,aeTeni 
(JfapNo.XVII.) 
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island  of  Elba,1  and  a  pension  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  per 
annum.  On  the  3d  of  May,  Louis  XVIII.,  returning  from  his  long 
exile,  reentered  Paris :  to  conciliate  the  French  people  he  gave  them 
a  constitutional  charter,  and  soon  after  concluded  a  formal  treaty 
with  the  allies,  by  which  the  continental  dominions  of  France  were 
restricted  to  what  they  had  been  in  1792. 

51.  The  final  settlement  of  European  affairs  had  been  left  to  a 
general  oongress  of  the  ministers  of  the  allied  powers,  which  assem- 
bled at  Vienna  on  the  25th  of  September ;  bat  while  the  conferences 
were  still  pending,  the  oongress  was  thrown  into  consternation  by  the 
announcement  that  Napoleon  had  left  Elba.  An  extensive  conspira- 
cy had  been  formed  throughout  France  for  restoring  the 
Mien  emperor,  and  on  the  1st  of  March,  1815,  he  landed 

at  Frejus,  accompanied  by  only  eleven  hundred  men : — everywhere 
the  soldiery  received  him  with  enthusiasm :  Ney,  who  had  sworn 
fidelity  to  the  new  government,  went  over  to  him  at  the  head  of  a 
force  sent  to  arrest  his  progress ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of 
March  he  reentered  the  French  capital,  which  Louis  XVIII.  had 
left  early  in  the  morning.  With  the  exception  of  Augereau,  Mar- 
mont,  Macdonald,  and  a  few  others,  all  the  officers,  civil  and  military, 
embraced  his  cause ; — at  the  end  of  a  month  his  authority  was  rees- 
tablished throughout  all  France ;  and  he  again  found  himself  at  the 
summit  of  power,  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  transitions  recorded 
in  history. 

52.  In  vain  Napoleon  now  attempted  to  open  negotiations  with 
the  allied  powers,  and  professed  an  ardent  desire  for  peace ;  the  allies 
denounced  him  as  the  common  enemy  of  Europe,  and  refused  to  re- 
cognise his  authority  as  emperor  of  the  French  people.  All  Europe 
was  now  in  arms  against  the  usurper,  and  it  was  estimated  that,  by  the 
middle  of  summer,  six  hundred  thousand  effective  men  could  be  as* 
sembled  against  him  on  the  French  frontiers.  But  nothing  which 
genius  and  activity  could  accomplish  was  wanting  on  the  part  of  Na- 
poleon to  meet  the  coming  storm ; — and  in  a  oountry  that  seemed 
drained  of  men  and  money,  he  was  able,  by  the  1st  of  June,  to  put 


L  «^  (Uie  oaJWfc  of  the  Greek*  aid  the //~ 
Wand  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  the  Italian  coast  and  Corsica,  its  or  seven  miles  from  the 
■Barest  point  or  the  former,  and  haying  an  area  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  square  mflee* 
It  derives  Ma  chief  historical  Interest  from  its  haying  been  the  residence  and  empire  of  Napo» 
toon  iron  the  3d  of  May  1814,  to  the  96th  of  February  1S15.  During  this  short  period  a  road 
i  the  two  principal  towns,  trade  reyrred,  and  a  now  arm  soomod  to  bay 
i  the  island.    (Jlfim  No.  VOL) 
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en  foot  an  amy  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  veterans,  who 
had  aeryed  in  his  former  wars* 

53,  Hia  policy  was  to  attack  the  allies  in  detail,  before  their  force* 
could  be  concentrated,  and  with  this  view  he  hastened  across  the 
Belgian  frontier  on  the  15th  of  June,  with  a  force  numbering,  at  that 
point,  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  On  the  1 6th  he  defeated 
the  Prussians,  under  Blucher,  at  Ligny,1  but  at  the  same  time  Ney  was 
defeated  by  Wellington  at  Quatre  Bras.'  The  defeat  of  the  Prussians 
induced  Wellington  to  fall  back  upon  Waterloo,*  where,  at  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  he  was  attacked  by  Napoleon  in 
person,  while,  at  the  same  time,  large  bodies  of  French  and  Prussians 
were  engaged  at  Wavrc*  On  the  field  of  Waterloo  the  combat 
raged  during  the  day  with  terrific  fury — Napoleon  in  Tain  hurling 
column  after  column  upon  the  British  lines,  which  withstood  his  as- 
saults like  a  wall  of  adamant;  and  when,  at  length,  at  seven  in  the 
evening,  he  brought  up  the  Imperial  Guard  for  a  final  effort,  it  was 
driven  back  in  disorder.  At  the  same  time  Blucher,  coming  up  with 
the  Prussians,  completed  the  rout  of  the  French  army.  The  broken 
host  fled  in  all  directions,  and  Napoleon  himself,  hastening  to  Paris,  was 
the  herald  of  his  own  defeat  Once  more  the  capital  capitulated,  and 
was  occupied  by  foreign  troops :  Napoleon  a  second  time  abdicated 
the  throne,  and,  after  vainly  attempting  to  escape  to  America,  sur- 
rendered himself  to  a  British  man-of-war.  He  was  banished  by  the 
allies  to  the  island  of  St  Helena,*  where  he  died  on  the  5th  of  May, 


L  Ligng  to  a  nun  Tillage  on  the  small  stream  of  the  same  name,  two  or  three  miles  north* 
•net  of  Fleams,  and  about  eighteen  miles  earn  of  sooth  from  Waterloo.  (M*fs  Not,  XIL 
and  XV.) 

%  Qii*4rs£re#(B*h4rtrahMf6urarniObrt  U»  meeting  of  four  roada  about  seventeen 
nUee  south  from  Brussels,  and  nearly  ten  miles  south  from  Waterloo.  (Map*  Noe,  XIL 
and  IV.) 

X  W*UrU*  is  a  small  Tillage  or  hamlet  of  Belgian,  nine  miles  south  of  Brussels,  and  on  the 
south-western  border  of  the  forest  of  Solgnles.  The  great  road  from  Brussels  leading  south  to 
Chatteiol  passes  through  Waterloo,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  which  was  the 
centre  of  the  position  of  the  allies,  who  occupied  the  crest  of  a  range  of  gentle  eminences,  em> 
landing  about  two'  miles  In  length,  and  crossing  the  high  road  at  right  angles.  The  French 
anu/<>ecupiedaoonei|K»dli»glli»^ 

ajxi  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant   In  the  valley  between  these  ridges  the  «*  Battle  of 
Waterloo"  was  fought    (-Nana  Hot,  XXI.  and  XV.) 

4.  W*vre  to  a  small  Tillage  on  the  western  bank  of  a  smaU  stream  oaJled  the  Dyle,  nine  mllea 
nllUle  south  of  east  from  Waterloo,  and  aeeen  miles  somfreaM  nw  Braasate.  The  river  Dyle 
la  not  deep,  but  at  the  period  of  the  battle  it  was  swollen  by  the  recent  heavy  rain,  and  the 
neda  were  m  a  miry  state.    ( M*p$  Nos.  XII.  and  XV.) 

&  St.  HtUx*  is  an  Island  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  in  flftaen  dag. 
fifteen  min.  south  lat,  and  twelve  hundred  mike  west  from  the  coast  of  Benguela  la  South  A* 
ikn.  Length  ten  and  srhalf  nrtles,  breadth  six  and  a-half  miles,  Utoarooe^toland,  the  lain. 
rteref  which  to  a  puuUM  tlw*  ntteen  Ihu^  Thai" 
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1IS1,  daring  one  of  the  most  violent  tempests  that  had  ever  raged 
on  the  island — fitting  time  for  the  soul  of  Napoleon  to  take  it*  de» 
perture.  In  his  last  moments  his  thoughts  wandered  to  the  scenes  of 
his  military  glory,  and  his  last  words  were  those  of  command,  as  he 
fancied  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies. 

54.  After  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  the  trwquilisatien  of  France, 
and  the  future  peace  and  safety  of  Europe,  received  the  first  atten- 
tion of  the  allies.  Louis  XVIII.  following  in  die  rear  of  their 
armies,  entered  the  capital  on  the  8th  of  July;  but  the  French 
people  felt  too  deeply  the  humiliation  of  defeat  to  express  any  joy  at 
his  restoration.  The  mournfol  tragedy  which  followed,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  Marshal  Ney  and  Labedoyere  for  high  treason  in  favoring 
Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  after  the  undoubted  protection  which 
had  been  guaranteed  them  by  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  was  a  stain 
upon  the  character  of  4be  allies ;  and  although  Ney'a  treason  was 
beyond  that  of  any  other  man,  to  the  end  of  the  world  his  guilt  will 
be  forgotten  in  the  broken  faith  of  his  enemies,  and  the  tragic  interest 
and  noble  heroism  of  his  death.  The  fate  of  Murat,  king  of  Naples, 
was  equally  mournful,  but  less  unjust.  On  Napoleon's  landing  at 
Frejus  he  had  made  a  diversion  in  his  fevor  by  breaking*  his  alliance 
with  Austria,  and  commencing  the  war ;  but  the  cowardly  Neapoli- 
tans were  easily  overthrown,  and  Murat  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  ir. 
France.  At  the  head  of  a  few  followers  he  afterwards  made  a  descent 
upon  the  coast  of  Naples,  in  the  hope  of  regaining  his  power ;  but 
being  seised,  he  was  tried  by  a  military  commission,  condemned,  and 
executed. 

55.  On  the  20th  of  November,  1815,  the  second  treaty  of  Park 
was  concluded  between  France  and  the  allied  powers,  by  which  the 
French  frontier  was  narrowed  to  nearly  the  state  in  which  it  stood 
in  1790 :  twenty-eight  million  poundB  sterling  were  to  be  paid  by 
France  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  a  larger  sum  still  for  the 


iffBodtlstwotaiMMiidwvwIniiMli^a^ikiwIMiiiMlgbL  Jcmeetow*,  the  pert, 
atd  resides  of  tte  authority  is  the  only  town.  Longwood,tberwid«i«orN«poleoii,«lan«h 
on  the  plateau,  in  the  middle  of  an  extenatre  perk.  After  Napoleon's  death  the  house  was  ftr 
some  thne  UMinhaWted,  bet  wis  Snally  converted  into  a  kind  of  farming  estebMshment ;  and 
recently,  the  room  to  which  the  eonqneror  of  AoeterUtz  breathed  hie  last,  was  occupied  as  a 
earUwase  and  stable  1 

Napoleon  arrived  at  St,  Helena  on  the  13th  of  October,  1615,  and  there  be  expired  on  the  51a 
of  May,  1831.  Bis  remains,  after  baring  been  deposited  tor  nineteen  years  in  a  hwnble  grave 
near  the  honse,  were,  in  1840,  conveyed  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  to  France,  warn, 
affcaahlytotlicwfchwpwwudtahtol^ 
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spoliations  whiqh  die  tad  inflicted  on  other  powers  daring  her  Be** 
lution,  and  lor  fire  years  her  frontier  fortresses  were  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  her  recent  enemies ;  while  the  vast  treasures  of  art 
which  adorned  the  museums  of  the  Louvre— the  trophies  of  a  hundred 
victories — were  to  be  restored  to  the  States  from  which  they  had 
oeen  pillaged  by  the  orders  of  Napoleon.  Mournfully  the  Parisians 
parted  with  these  memorials  of  the  glories  of  the  consulate  and  the  » 
empire.  The  tide  of  conquest  had  now  set  against  France  herself:— 
her  pride  was  broken — her  humiliation  complete— and  the  iron  en- 
tered into  the  soul  of  the  nation. 


SUCTION    II. 

ROM  THE  FALL  OE  NAPOLEON  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIMS. 
L  THE  PERIOD  OF  PEACE:  1315-18*% 

ANALYSIS.  [Tiunii  or  1815.]  1.  Treaty  between  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Eng. 
mad.  The  «  Holy  Alliance."  General  accession  to  it.— 3.  Ita  authorship,  objecta,  and  eflecta*- 
8.  Condition  of  Europe.    Continued  popular  excitement,  but  change  In  ita  objecta. 

4.  The  social  contest  in  Eholand.  Prosperity  of  Kngland  during  the  war.— 5.  Disappointed 
expectations.  Causes  of  a  general  revulsion.  Scarcity,  in  1816.— 4k  Other  contributing  causes  ■■■ 
diminished  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  etc  Demands  of  the  Radicals.— 7.  Policy  of  the 
English  government.  Reforms  granted.  Reported  conspiracy.— 8.  Stringent  measures  of  gov- 
eramenU  The  meeting  at  Manchester.  [Manchester.]  Continued  complain!*.  Government 
carries  aO  lis  Important  measures,  ■  a.  The  piratical  Slates  of  Northern  Africa.  [Barbery.]  The 
United  Stales  of  America  and  Algiers.— 10.  Chastisement  of  Algiers  by  an  English  squadron,  in 
1816.— 11.  Importance  of  these  events.    Decline  of  the  Ottoman 'empire. 

13.  Situation  of  Fraxos  at  the  time  of  the  second  restoration.  Change  m  public  feeling 
against  the  Bonapartlata  and  Republicans.  Punishment  of  the  Revolutionists  demanded>-13. 
Religious  and  political  fouda,  Atrocities.— 14.  Demands,  and  acta,  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
of  1819.  Singular  position  of  partie*— 15.  Policy  of  the  king  and  ministry,  and  easy  a"*** 
(Jfra-tfft-ta*)  of  Sept.  1816.— 16.  Eflecta  of  the  new  measures. 

H  REVOLUTIONS  IN  SPAIN,  PORTUGAL,  NAPLES,  PIEDMONT,  GREECE* 
FRANCE,  BELGIUM,  AND  POLAND:  1890-1831. 

L  fir*]*.  1.  Spam  from  181$  to  1880.  Grant  of  a  constitution  In  18*0.  The  party  opposed 
toft.  Action  taken  by  the  European  powers.— 2.  Interference  of  the  French  in  1823.  Re 
■Minder  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand.   The  course  of  England  and  the  United  Statea  of  America. 

H.  Portugal.  1.  Situation  of  Portugal.  Revolution  of  1880.  Opposition  to,  and  sup- 
pression ot,  the  new  constitution.  Anarchy.— S.  Don  Pedro.  Don  MJgvePs  ueurnaUon.  CMl 
war.    Foreleg  fafterie*anee,  and  raetoratlw 

ULNarLaa.    1.  Hlatory  of  the  kiagdott  of  Naples  prerlonsto^^ 
of  Ferdinand.    Popular  insurrection  In  July,  1880.    Grant  of  a  constitution.    Resolution  of 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  to  put  down  the  constitution.    [Troppau-]— 3.  Cot  duct  of  Ferdi- 
nand.   [Laybach.]    An  Austrian  army  suppresses  the  Revolution. 

IV.  PunxoMT.   L  Aooow^  of  Uw  Sardinian  mojiarchy.   [Sardinia.   Tssatno)  Feelings  and, 
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oomiiailiits  of  the  PtodmoBtea6«~4L  Insurrection  In  Piedmont,*  March  1831.  Success  of  the  In 
siirawnts,  sod  alidloation  of  the  king.    Austrian  interference  suppresses  the  Reroluuosv. 

V.  Thb  Gkbbk  Rxvonmoit.  J.  History  of  Greece  from  1481  to  183L  Proclamation  of 
Grecian  independence  in  1681.  Suppression  of  the  Revolution  in  Northern  Greece.  [Islam- 
ism.  Trieste.]—*  Beginning  and  spread  of  the  Rerolution  la  the  Mores,  Proclamation  of 
the  Meaienian  senate.  [Kslamntia.]  Aid  extended  to  the  Greeks.— 3.  Bags,  and  cruelties,  of  the 
Turks.  Effects  produced.— 4.  Erents  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  In  Candia,  Cypress,  Rhodes,  fee, 
Successes  and  retaliatory  measures  of  the  Greeks.  [Monemhasia.  Nararino.  TrlpolMxa.}— i 
Defeat  of  the  Turks  at  Thermopybe.  The  peninsula  of  Qasaandi*  laid  waste  by  them  LCae- 
•  aandra.]    The  Turks  driren  from  the  country  to  the  cities. 

[1S83.]-C  Acts  of  the  Greek  congress.    [Epidaurus.]   Dissensions  and  difficulties  i 
the  Greeks.— 7.  Principal  military  areata  of  1833.  [Scio.   Napoll  dl  Romania.}— a  ] 
of  8ck>.    Brents  in  Southern  Macedonia.     [Sakmica.]— 8.  Events  in  Western  Gn 
Greek  flre-sUps.    (Tenedos-J    Great  loss  of  Turkish  Teasels.   Taking  of  NspoU  dl  1 

[1833.3-0.  Events  of  the  war  during  the  year  1833.  [MlssolonghlJ  The  poet  Load  Byron. 
[1824.]— 10.  The  Turks  besiege  Negropont,  subdue  Oandia,  reduce  Ipsara,  and  attack  Samoa, 
The  Egyptian  fleet  [1835-6.]— 11.  Successes  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  in  the  Mores,  Siege  and  mtt 
of  Miasotonghi.  [Salons,]  Fate  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Mlasolonghi.— 13.  Danger  appreheoded 
from  the  successes  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  treaty  of  London,  Jury  1837.— 13.  Allied  squadron 
aent  to  the  archipelago.  Battle  of  Nararino.  Rage  of  the  Porte.— 14.  Fmich  and  Engliah  army 
sent  to  the  Mores,  1838.  War  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  [Prutb,]  Convention  with  Ibra- 
him  Pacha.  Successes  of  the  Greeks.  Retaliatory  measures  of  the  sultan.— 15.  Protocol  of  the 
allies,  Jan.  1837.  [Cycladcs.]  Soocesses  of  the  Russians,  and  peace  of  Adrtaaople.  [Balkan 
Mta.]— 16.  Unsettled  condition  of  the  country  and  its  subsequent  history. 

VL  Tna  Fnanca  Ravonmoif  or  1830.  1.  Beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  X.  Principles 
of  his  gorernment  and  opposition  of  the  people.  The  Polignac  ministry,  1890.-3.  The  royal 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Chambers  in  1830.  Effects.  Reply  of  the  Chambers.  Dissolution 
of  the  Chambers.— 3.  War  with  Algiers.— 4.  Continued  excitement  in  France.  Result  of  the 
elections.  Course  pursued  by  the  ministry.  The  three  ordinances  of  July  36th.  Accompany- 
ing report  of  the  ministers.— 5.  The  course  pursued  by  the  public  Journals.  Excitement 
throughout  Paris.  Apathy  of  the  king  and  ministers.— -6.  Erents  of  the  37th.  MannonL 
Arming  of  the  people.— 7.  On  the  38th  the  riot  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  Revolution.  The  con 
test  during  the  day.  Its  results.— a.  Renewal  of  the  contest  on  the  third  day.  Defection  of 
the  troops  of  the  line,  and  success  of  the  revolution.  Installation  or  a  provisional  gorennaeul. 
Louis  Phlllippe  elected  king;— 0.  Alarm  of  the  continental  sovereigns.  The  emperor  of  Rnasla. 
Charles  X.  and  his  ministers. 

VII.  Bxloidm.  1.  Eflbcts  of  the  French  Revolution  upon  Europe.  Revolution  In  Belgium. 
—3.  Yam  attempts  at  reconciliation.  Declaration  of  Belgian  independence.  Protocol  of  the 
Are  great  European  powers.  Selection  of  a  king.  [Saxe-Coburg,  Gotha.]  Siege  and  sur- 
render of  Antwerp.    Prosperity  of  Belgium. 

VJH.  Polish  Revolution.  1.  Disposition  made  of  Poland  by  the  congress  of  Vienna.  Al- 
exander's arbitrary  gorernment  of  Poland.— 3.  The  gorernment  of  Poland  under  the  emperor 
Nicholas.  Character  of  Constanttne.  Effect  of  his  barbarities.  Secret  societies.  [Volbyaia.] 
—a.  Revolutionary  outbreak  at  Warsaw,  Nor.  1830.  A  general  rising  in  Warsaw.  The  pro- 
visional gorernment— 4.  Fruitless  attempts  to  negotiate.  Russian  and  Polish  force*.  Opening 
erents  of  the  war.—*.  Night  attacks  and  rout  of  the  Russians.  [Bug  River.]  Conduct  of 
Prussia  and  Austrbv-o.  Battle  of  Oatrolenka.  [Minsk.  OatrotattkaJ  Death  of  Diebtiseh  and 
Constanltne  Conspiracy  at  Warsaw.— 7.  Dissensions  among  the  Poles.  Fall  of  Warsaw  and 
and  of  the  war.   Fate  of  the  Polish  generals,  soldiers,  and  nobility.   Result. 

ML  ENGLISH  REFORMS.    FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OF  1848.    REVOLUTIONS  IN  TBS 

GERMAN  STATES,  PRUSSIA,  AND  AUSTRIA.    REVOLUTIONS  IN  ITALY. 

HUNGARIAN  WAR,    USURPATION  OF  LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

L  Enomsh  RaroaMs.    1.  England  from  1830  to  1830.    Reforms  obtained  in  18K  and  18991 
Resignation  of  the  Wellington  ministry,  1830.    The  whig  ministry  of  Earl  Grey.    Lord  BiibsbBw 
a  biU:— lost  m  the  Commons.— 3.  Dissolution  of  Parliament    Resitt  of  the  mw  election*. 
1  defeat  of  the  Refer*  bin,  IS»1.   Popular  resaahrtenl,  and  rVXf-   flJbtwy.   MNot}^ 
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TsartdefeatofflieRelbra  bill,  1839.  RerfgnatioaofirtdssBrft.  Causes  of  their  reinstatement, 
final  passage  of  the  Reform  bill.— 4.  Important  effects  of  this  measure.  More  intimate  anion 
with  France.  Prosperity  of  England  under  the  change — 5.  Accession  of  Victoria  to  the  throne, 
1837;  and  her  marriage  to  Prince  Albert,  1840. 

U.  Frbhch  Revolution  op  1848.  1.  Most  important  events  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Phillippe. 
—8.  Lafayette's  instrumentality  in  his  election.  Anomalous  and  difficult  position  of  Louis 
Phillippe.  The  temporary  success  of  his  government— 3.  Discontent  of  the  middle  and  lower 
Classen  4.  The  political  reform  banquets  of  1847-8.  The  contemplated. banquet  for  the  22d 
of  Feb.,  1848,— forbidden  by  the  government  Measures  taken  by  the  opposition  deputies.— 5. 
Announcement  of  the  postponement  of  the  banquet  Popular  assemblage  dispersed.  Dis- 
turbances in  the  evening  of  the  23d.— 6.  Renewed  disturbances  on  the  morning  of  the  23d. 
Demands  of  the  National  Guards  acceded  to.  The  people  fired  upon  in  the  evening.— 7. 
A  Thiers'  ministry  organized.  Proclamation  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  and  withdrawal 
of  the  troops.  Disarming  of  the  troops,  abdication  of  the  king,  pillage  of  the  palace,  and  flight 
of  the  king  and  ministers.— 8.  Meeting  of  the  Chamber  6(  Deputies.  Adoption  of  a  Republic. 
—9.  M.  Lamartlne.  General  adhesion  to  the  new  government— 10.  The  Moderate  and  the 
Bed  Republicans.  Their  respective  principles.  Demands  upon  the  government— 11.  Ani- 
mosities of  the  two  sections  of  the  Republican  party.  Popular  demonstrations.  The  April 
elections.  The  executive  committee.— 12.  Insurrection  of  the  15th  of  May.  Its  suppression. 
—13.  Precautionary  measures  of  the  government  Insurrection  of  June— suppressed  after  a 
Moody  contest.— 14.  Cavaignao  chief  executive.  Treatment  of  the  insurgent  prisoners.  Adop- 
tion, and  character  of,  the  new  constitution. 

m.  Revolutions  m  tub  Gbkmam  States,  Pkvssia,  and  Austria.  1.  Effects  of  the  recent 
French  Revolution  upon  the  German  States.  Events  in  Baden.— 2.  Events  at  Cologne, 
Munich,  and  Hesse-Cassel.  [Hanau.  Hesse-Cassel.]— 3.  Convention  at  Heidelberg.  [Heidel- 
berg.] Action  of  the  Frankfort  diet  Course  of  Frederick  William  of  Prussia.  Saxony  and 
Hanover.    Revolt  of  Sleswick  and  Holsteln. 

4.  Excitement  In  Vienna,  caused  by  the  Revolution  In  Paris.  [Galicla.  Metternlch.]— 5. 
Opening  of  the  diet  of  Lower  Austria.  Commotions  and  bloodshed.— 6.  Concessions  of  the 
government,  and  triumph  of  the  people.— 7.  Efforts  of  government  to  fulfil  its  promises.  Dif- 
ficulties that  intervened.  Rule  of  the  mob.  Flight,  and  return,  of  the  emperor.  [Inspruck.] 
8.  Demands  of  the  Bohemians.  A  Slavic  Congress.  Bombardment  of  Prague,  and  termination 
of  the  Bohemian  Revolution.— 9.  Hungary  at  this  period.  Revolt  of  the  Croats,  who  are  sup- 
ported by  Austria.  [Hungary.  Croatia.]  Second  Revolution  in  Vienna.  Flight  of  the  em 
peror.  [Olmutz.]  Siege  and  surrender  of  Vienna.— 10.  The  Hungarian  army  during  the  siege. 
—II.  Character  of  the  second  Revolution  in  Vienna.  Reaction  in  the  popular  mind,  and 
triumph  of  despotism. 

IV.  Revolutions  in  Italy.  1.  Austrian  influence  and  interference  in  Italian  aflairs  since 
2te  fall  of  Napoleon.  [Modena.  Parma.  Papal-State*.]— 8.  Election  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  in 
1846.  His  character  and  acts.  Austria  interferes.  [Ferrara.]  A  general  rising  against  Aus- 
tria. Withdrawal  of  Austrian  troops.  [Bologna.  Lucca.]— 3.  Austrian  force  in  Lombardy. 
General  insurrection  throughout  Austrian  Italy.  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia  espouses  the 
cause  of  Italian  nationality.  Final  triumph  of  the  Austrlans  under  Radetaky.  An  armistice.— 
4.  Renewal  of  the  war  second  triumph  of  Radetsky,  and  abdication  of  Charles  Albert— 5. 
Blockade  and  nUl  of  Venice.— «.  Revolution  in  Naples.  [Kingdom  of  Naples.]  War  with, 
and  final  reduction  of,  the  Sicilians.  [Palermo.]— 7.  Difficulties  of  the  pope.— 8.  HI*  growing 
unpopularity  and  flight  [Gaeta.]  The  Roman  Republic  Instituted.— 0.  The  pope's  appeal  for 
aid— how  responded  to.— 10.  Reduction  of  Rome  by  the  French  army.  Return  of  the  pope. 
The  change  In  him  and  his  people. 

V.  BtmeAiUA*  war.  1.  Immediate  cause  of  the  second  Revolution  in  Vienna.  Hungarian 
and  Croatian  war —2.  Historical  account  of  the  Magyars.  (Tbeiss.]  Character  of  the  Hun- 
garian government— 3.  Repeated  acimowledgtnents  of  Its  independence.— 4.  Ferdinand  the 
Fifth.  His  means  of  influence,— and  Austrian  control  over  the  government  of  the  Hungarians. 
The  two  parties  in  Hungary.— 5.  Concessions  to  Hungary  In  March,  1848.  [Pesth.]— 6.  Anarchy 
soul  misrule  m  Hungary.— 7.  A  more  alarming  danger  to  Hungary.  Her  population.  Revolt 
ef  Croatia.  florroeians.]  The  Serbian  revolt.  [Serbs.]  Actual  beginning  of  the  war  on  the 
part  of  Hungary.    [Cariowltx.    Peterwardeln.    The  Banat]    Austria  openly  supports  the 

to*»  of  the  Hungarian  Dsst   Defeat  of  Maohkh  near  Pctfb^-4. 
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10  acknowledge  his  successor.  Failure  of  the  attempt  at  negotiations*— 10.  Defection  of  sovefisl 
of  the  Hungarian  leaden!— but  general  adherence  to  Kossuth  and  the  country.  Want  of  arm 
but  partially  supplied.  Hungarian  force.— 11.  Austrian  plan  of  invasion.  Austrian*  eats* 
Pesth,  Jan.  1849,  and  the  government  retires  to  Debreczln.  Concentration  of  the  Hungarian 
forces.  General  Bern.  [Debreczln.  Comoro.  Eperiea,  Bakowina.]— 13.  Loss  of  Esseck. 
Demisat  first  repulsed.  His  final  successes.  [Esaeck.  Wallachs.  Hermsnstnrtt  Croontndi. 
lemeswar.]— 13.  Dembtnski.  Operations  in  the  valley  of  the  Tbeiss.  [Szegedin.  Moras.  Ka* 
polna,  Ax.]  Battles  of  Kapolna.— 14.  Gorgey.  His  Tictories  over  the  Atutrians.  (Tapiobieafce. 
Codollo.  Waitzen.  Nagy  Sarlo.]  Siege  of  Buda.  [Buda.]— 15.  Constitution  for  the  Aqaiitnu 
empire.  Declaration  of  Hungarian  independence.  Kossuth  governor  of  Hungary.— 10.  Aus- 
trian and  Russian  preparations  for  a  second  campaign.  The  Hungarian  forces.— 17.  Invasion 
of  Hungary  in  June.  [Presburg.  Bartfeld.]— 18.  Gradual  concentration  of  the  enoJniss  of 
Hungary.  [Hegyes.]  Barbarities  of  Hoynau.— 19.  Gorgey's  retreat  to  Arad.  [Onod.  Tokay. 
Arad.]  Wont  of  concert  among  the  Hungarian  generals.— 90.  Retreat  of  DemblnskL  Defeat 
at  Teineswur,  and  breaking  up  of  the  southern  Hungarian  amy.  Gorgey **  fldlare  to  i 
Detnbinskl.  His  suspected  fidelity.  Supreme  power  conferred  upon  him.— 81.  Gorgey's  ft 
and  surrender  of  his  army,  Aug.  13th,  1849.— 22.  Previous  successes  of  the  Hungarians  la  the 
vicinity  of  Comoro.  [Raab.]  Surrender  of  Comoro,  Sept.  29th.— S3.  Fate  of  Kossuth,  Ben, 
Dembinski,  esc  [  WldduvV-34.  The  closing  tragedy  of  the  Hungarian  wax.  Fate  at  the  in- 
ferior officers,  Hungarian  soldiers,  fee 

VL  UsuapATxoa  or  Louis  Napolkoh.  1.  Election  of  a  chief  magistrate  in  France  In  !84a> 
TJ»e  six  findtdntss.  Cavaignac,  and  Louis  Napoleon.  Election  of  the  latter.  Inaugvation 
and  oath  of  office.— 2.  History  of  Louis  Napoleon  down  to  the  period  of  his  election.  [ForJmas 
of  Ham.]— 3.  His  declaration  of  principles.  Jealousy  of  him.  Parties  In  the  Assembrj.— 4 
Want  of  confidence  between  the  President  and  Assembly.  Acts  of  the  Assembly .—4.  p**. 
posed  revision  of  the  constitution.— 6.  President's  message  of  November  1851.  Increasing  ani- 
mosity of  the  Assembly  against  the  President.— 7.  An  approaching  crisis,— bow  aniidpeJed  by 
Louis  Napoleon.  Cireumstances  of  the  crap  fsut  of  December  3d.— 3.  Meeting,  ondaifesja 
of  members  of  the  Assembly.  The  public  press.  Decree  for  an  election.  Insunoction  of  Do 
camber  4th,  suppressed  by  the  military.— 9.  Result  of  the  elections  of  December.  Thennsj 
constitution.    Louis  Napoleon  President  for  ten  year*.   Assumes  the  title  of  emperor. 


I.  THE  PERIOD  OF  PBAOE :  1815—1820. 

1.  On  the  day  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  another  was 
concluded  between  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Eng- 
Lof**8™  ^an^'  <ksigned  **  *  measure  of  security  for  the  allied 
powers,  and  declaring  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  his 
family  should  be  forever  excluded  from  the  throne  of  France.     On 
the  same  day  a  third  treaty,  of  notorious  celebrity,  called  "  The 
Holy  Alliance,"  was  subscribed  by  the  emperors  of  Russia  and 
Austria,  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  bound  themselves,  "  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  of  Holy  Scripture, — to  lend  each  other 
every  aid,  assistance,  and  succor,  on  every  occasion."    This  treaty 
was  ere  long  acceded  to  by  nearly  all  the  continental  powers  as  parties 
to  the  compact,  although  the  ruling  prince  of  England  deolined  sign- 
ing it,  ou  the  ground  that  the  English  constitution  prevented  him 
from  becoming  a  party  to  any  convention  that  was  not  countersigned 
by  a  responsible  minister. 
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2.  The  terras  of  the  Holy  Alliance  were  drawn  by  the  young 
Bussian  emperor  Alexander,  whose  enthusiastic  benevolence  prompt* 
ed  him  to  devise  a  plan  of  a  common  international  law  that  should 
substitute  the  peaceful  reign  of  the  Gospel  in  place  of  the  rude  em- 
pire of  the  sword.  But  the  law  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  although  be* 
neficent  in  its  origin,  was  to  be  interpreted  by  absolute  monarobs:  as 
it  was  evident  that  its  only  active  principle  would  be  the  maintenance 
of  despoti&power,  under  the  mask  of  piety  and  religion,  it  was  justly 
regarded  with  dread  and  jealousy  by  the  liberal  party  throughout 
Europe,  and  was  in  reality  made  a  convenient  pretext  for  enforcing 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  and  resisting  all  efforts  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  constitutional  freedom. 

3.  The  treaties  of  1815  both  closed  jfehe  ascendency  of  imperial 
France  in  Europe,  and  terminated,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  revolution- 
ary  movements  in  the  civilised  world.  Twenty-five  years  of  war  had 
exhausted  the  treasures  of  Europe,  and  covered  her  soil  with  mourn- 
ing, and  never  before  had  the  sweets  of  repose  been  so  eagerly  cov- 
eted by  rulers  and  people.  But  although  the  nations  had  tired  of 
the  mingled  horrors  and  glories  of  military  strife,  the  excitement  oc- 
casioned by  the  revolutionary  wars  continued,  and,  for  want  of  other, 
channels  of  action,  seised  hold  of  the  social  passions  of  the  masses : 
military  gave  place  to  democratic  ambition — the  old  ante-revolution- 
ary contest  between  despotism  and  democracy  revived,— to  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  revolutions  still,  until  one  or  the  other  principle  shall 
triumph — until,  in  the  language  of  Napoleon,  Europe  shall  become 
either  Cossack  or  Republican. 

4.  In  England,  the  social  contest,  wearing  a  milder  aspect  than 
en  the  continent,  displayed  itself  in  the  legal  strife  for  government 
relief  and  parliamentary  reforms.     During  a  long  and 
expensive  war,  England  had  enjoyed  extraordinary  do-    BWOLANa 
mestic  prosperity:  since  the  year  1792  her  population 

had  increased  more  than  four  millions,  notwithstanding  the  absorp- 
tion of  five  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  army  and  navy :  the  ex- 
ports, imports,  and  tonnage,  of  the  kingdom,  had  more  than  doubled 
since  the  war  began ;  and  although  the  public  debt  had  grown  to  an 
enormous  amount,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  had 
gene  on  increasing,  during  the  whole  struggle,  in  an  unparalleled  ratio. 

5.  It  was  confidently  anticipated,  not  only  by  the  ardent  and  en- 
thusiastic, but  also  by  the  prudent  and  sagacious,  that  when  the 
enormous  expenses  of  the  wax  establishment  should  be  removed,  and 
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peace  had  thrown  open  the  ports  of  all  Europe  to  the  enterprise  of 
British  merchants,  the  tide  of  national  prosperity  would  rise  still 
higher  and  higher ;  bat  never  were  hopes  more  cruelly  disappointed. 
Exports,  to  an  enormous  amount,  being  suddenly  thrown  into  countries 
impoverished  by  war,  glutted  the  foreign  market ;  and  the  consign- 
ments, in  most  instances,  were  sold  for  little  more  than  half  their 
original  cost — spreading  ruin  throughout  the  commercial  interests. 
Moreover,  the  opening  of  the  European  and  American  ports  for  the 
the  supplies  of  grain,  glutted  the  home  market  of  England ;  and 
prices  of  every  species  of  agricultural  produce  soon  fell  to  two-thirds 
of  what  they  had  been  during  the  closing  scenes  of  the  war :  a  season 
of  unusual  scarcity,  in  1816,  threatening  a  famine,  increased  the 
general  distress,  which,  like  a  pall  of  gloom,  enshrouded  the  whole 
kingdom. 

6.  Other  causes,  in  addition  to  those  originating  in  the  mere 
transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  one  of  peace,  doubtless  contributed 
to  the  general  revulsion  in  business,  among  which  may  be  mentioned, 
as  the  most  prominent,  the  greatly  diminished  supply  of  the  precious 
metals  from  South  America*  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  that 
country  then  occupied  with  revolutionary  wars,  and  the  rapid  con* 
traction  of  the  paper  currency  of  Great  Britain,  in  anticipation  of  a 
speedy  return  to  specie  payments.  But  the  English  Radical  or  Re- 
publican party  attributed  the  difficulties  to  excessive  taxation  and  the 
measures  of  a  corrupt  government;  and  a  vehement  outcry  was 
raised  for  parliamentary  reform,  and  retrenchment  in  all  branches  of 
public  expenditure. 

7.  The  English  government,  wiser  than  the  continental  powers, 
.has  ever  had  the  prudence   to  make  seasonable   concessions  to 

reasonable  popular  demands,  before  the  spark  of  discontent  has  been 
blown  into  the  blaze  of  revolution ;  and  now,  after  a  spirited  contest,  ' 
a  heavy  property  tax,  that  had  been  patiently  submitted  to  as  a 
necessary  war  measure,  was  repealed,  amid  the  universal  transports 
of  the  people :  the  remission  of  other  taxes  followed,  and,  in  one 
year,  a  reduction  of  thirty-five  million  pounds  sterling  was  made  from 
the  national  expenditure,  although  strongly  opposed  by  the  ministry. 
Still  the  distress  continued ;  the  popular  feeling  against  the  govern- 
ment inoreased;  numerous  secret  political  societies  were  organised 
among  the  disaffected ;  and  early  in  the  following  year  (1817)  a  com- 

a.  From  1815  to  1810  the  amount  or  golg  and  direr  ootn  produced  from  the  mine*  of  Sooth 
k~  ^ ~i  fell  from  abort  mma  mlWem  ponwk  ftarita*  to  a*»  and  afaa)ri»UUo«poaDda. 
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mittee  of  parliament  reported  that  an  extensive  conspiracy  existed, 
chiefly  in  the  great  towns  and  manufacturing  districts,  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  monarchy,  and  the  establishment  of  a  republic  in  its  stead. 

8.  In  consequence  of  the  information,  greatly  exaggerated,  which 
had.  been  communicated  to  the  committee,  ministers  were  enabled  to 
carry  through  parliament  bills  for  suspending  the  privileges  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  for  suppressing  tumultuous  meetings,  de- 
bating societies,  and  all  unlawful  organisations.  Armed  with  ex- 
tensive powers,  government  took  the  most  active  measures  for  putting 
a  stop  to  the  threatened  insurrection :  a  few  mobs  were  suppressed ; 
many  persons  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason ;  and  several 
were  convicted,  and  suffered  death.  In  1819  a  large  and  peaceable 
meeting  at  Manchester,1  assembled  to  discuss  the  question  of  parlia- 
mentary reforms,  was  charged  by  the  military,  and  many  lives  in- 
humanly sacrificed ;  but  all  attempts  in  parliament  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Manchester  magistrates,  under  whose  orders 
the  military  had  acted,  were  defeated.  Although  the  people  still 
justly  complained  of  grievous  burdens  of  taxation,  and  unequal  rep- 
resentation  in  parliament,  those  evils  were  not  so  oppressive  as  to  in- 
duce them  to  incur  the  hazards  of  revolution;  and  government, 
having  yielded  to  the  point  where  danger  was*  past,  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  carry  all  its  important  measures. 

9.  An  event  of  general  interest  that  occurred  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  European  war  was  the  merited  chastisement  of  the  piratical 
State  of  Algiers.  During  a  long  period  the  Barbarj*  powers  had 
carried  on  a  piratical  warfare  against  those  nations  that  were  not  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  prevent  or  punish  their  depredations.  From 
the  year  1795  to  1812  the  United  States  of  America  had  preserved 
peace  with  Algiers  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute ;  but  in  the 
latter  year  the  Dey,  believing  that  the  war  with  England  would  render 
the  Americans  unable  to  protect  their  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean,' 
commenced  a  piraotical  warfare  against  all  American  vessels  that  fell 
in  the  way  of  his  cruisers.  In  the  month  of  June  1815,  an  Ameri- 
can squadron,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Decatur,  being  sent 

1.  Mtncktster,  the  great  centre  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  greatcat 
manufacturing  town  In  the  world,  to  altaated  on  the  Irwell,  on  affluent  of  the  Money,  thirty-one 
miles  east  from  Liverpool.    (Map  No.  XVI.) 

2.  BarUrj  to  the  name  that  hat  been  usually  given,  in  modern  times,  to  that  portion  of 
northern  Africa  .bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  lying  between  the  western  frontier  of 
Egypt  and  the  Atlantic   The  name  flai+ary  to  derived  from  that  of  if  ancient  inhibit  ants,  the 
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to  the  Mediterranean,  after  capturing  several  Algerine  vessels,  com- 
pelled Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  to  release  all  American  prisoners 
in  their  possession,  pay  large  sums  of  money,  and  relinquish  all  future 
claims  to  tribute  from  the  United  States. 

10.  In  the  following  year,  the  continued  piracies  of  the  Algerines 
upon  Borne  of  the  smaller  European  States  that  claimed  the  protee 
tion  of  England,  induced  the  British  government  to  send  out  a  pow- 
erful squadron,  with  directions  to  obtain  from  the  Dey  unqualified 
abolition  of  Christian  slavery,  or,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  destroy,  if 
possible,  the  nest  of  pirates  whose  tolerance  had  so  long  been  a  dis- 
grace to  Christendom.  On  the  27th  of  August  the  British  fleet, 
commanded  by  Lord  Ermouth,  appeared  before  Algiers,  whose  for- 
tifications, admirably  constructed,  and  of  the  hardest  stone,  were  de- 
fended by  nearly  five  hundred  cannon  and  forty  thousand  men.  No 
answer  being  returned  to  the  demands  of  the  British  government, 
the  attack  was  commenced  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day ;  and 
although  the  defence  was  most  spirited,  by  ten  in  the  evening  all  the 
fortifications  that  defended  the  approaches  by  sea  were  totally 
turned,  while  the  shot  and  shells  had  carried  destruction  and  death 
throughout  the  eity.  On  the  following  morning  the  Bey  submitted, 
agreeing  to  abolish  Christian  slavery  forever,  and  immediately  re- 
storing twelve  hundred  captives  to  their  country  and  friends.  The 
total  number  liberated  at  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  was  more  than 
three  thousand. 

1 L  The  humiliation  of  the  piratical  Barbary  powers  by  the  Ameri- 
can* in  1815,  and  the  battle  of  Algiers  in  the  following  year,  were 
events  highly  important  to  the  general  interests  of  humanity,  not 
Only  from  their  immediate  results,  but  as  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
cisive ascendency  of  the  Christian  over  the  Mohammedan  world. 
Former  triumphs  of  the  cross  over  the  crescent  had  averted  subju- 
gation from  Christendom,  or  had  been  obliterated  by  subsequent  dis- 
asters ;  but  since  the  battle  of  Algiers,  the  followers  of  the  prophet 
have  seen,  and  mournfully  submitted  to,  their  destiny;  Algiers  has 
since  become  a  province  of  a  Christian  State ;  and  the  Ottoman  enw 
pire  is  only  saved  from  dissolution  by  the  jealousies  of  its  Christian 
neighbors. 

12.  The  situation  of  France  at  the  time  of  tho  second  restoration 
of  Louis  XVIIL,  with  a  vast  foreign  army  quartered 
upon  her  people,  an  empty  treasury,  and  an  unsettled 
government,  was  gloomy  in  the  extreme.    With  a  vacillation  peculiar 
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to  the  French  people,  public  opinion  had  already  turned  against  the 
Bonapartists  and  the  Republicans,  who  were  regarded  as  the  authors 
of  all  the  evils  under  which  the  nation  suffered ;  and  the  king  soon 
found  himself  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  ardor  of  his  own  friends. 
Punishment  of  the  Revolutionists,  and  a  restoration  of  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  were  violently  demand- 
ed by  the  Royalists;  but,  fortunately,  the  extreme  danger  of  any 
violent  reactionary  movement  was  too  manifest  to  permit  the  king 
to  intrust  the  government  to  the  ultraists  of  his  own  party. 

13.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  a  large  foreign  army, 
France  might  again  have  been  doomed  to  the  horrors  of  civil  war : 
as  it  was,  the  party  feuds  of  centuries  between  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  revived  by  the  imbittered  feelings  of  the  moment, 
broke  forth  anew  in  the  south  of  France  :  the  Royalists  demanded 
vengeance  against  the  Republicans ;  and  political  zeal  combined  with 
religious  enthusiasm  to  arouse  the  worst  passions  of  the  people,  and 
incited  to  numerous  massacres,  which  recalled  the  memory  of  the 
bloodiest  period  of  the  Revolution.  Although  the  king  denounced 
these  atrocities,  and  called  upon  the  magistrates  to  bring  the  guilty 
parties  to  justice,  the  latter  were  screened  from  arrest,  or,  if  taken, 
were  acquitted  in  face  of  the  clearest  evidence  of  their  guilt 

1 4.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  at  its  first  meeting,  in  the  autumn 
of  1815,  urgently  demanded  of  the  king  that  those  "who  had  im- 
perilled alike  the  throne  and  the  nation  should  be  delivered  over  to 
the  just  severity  of  the  tribunals :"  stringent  laws  were  passed  punish- 
ing seditious  wordB ;  courts  martial  were  established  for  trying  politi- 
cal offences ;  and  when  the  king,  after  the  execution  of  Ney,  La- 
bedoyere,  and  a  few  others,  proposed  a  general  amnesty,  the  chamber 
had  prepared,  and  demanded  the  proscription  of,  a  list  of  twelve  hun- 
dred additional  victims ;  and  in  order  to  secure  the  amnesty  the  king 
was  compelled,  against  his  inclination  for  moderate  measures,  to  assent 
to  an  amendment  providing  for  the  perpetual  banishment  of  all  those 
who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  unfortunate  Louis 
XVI.  France  presented  the  singular  spectacle  of  an  ascendant  Roy- 
alist party  arrayed  in  opposition  to  the  king,  who,  in  order  to  check 
their  undue  seal,  was  compelled  to  ally  himself  with  the  Republi- 
cans, the  natural  enemies  of  his  cause. 

15.  Although  the  ultra  Royalists  controlled  the  action  of  the  leg- 
islature, there  was  still  a  powerful  party  of  ultra  Revolutionists 
among  the  people ;  and  it  was  the  policy  of  the  king  and  his  ministry 
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to  guard  against  the  danger  of  the  ascendency  of  either,  by  conform- 
ing to  the  general  principles  which  the  Revolution  had.  impressed 
upon  the  nation.  As  the  legislative  body  continually  thwarted  the 
government,  it  was  determined  to  alter  the  composition  of  the  repre- 
sentatives by  a  coup  d'etat,  or  arbitrary  ordinance  of  the  king ;  and 
accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  September,  1816,  a  royal  ordinance  was 
published,  which  dissolved  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  arbitrarily  di- 
minished the  number  of  representatives,  and  secured  the  election  of 
a  majority  of  those  who  were  attached 'to  the  measures  of  the  mini* 
terial  party. 

16.  The  royal  ordinance  of  September,  although  conferring  die 
right  of  suffrage  upon  only  one  hundred  thousand  out  of  thirty  mil- 
lions of  the  population  of  France,  was  far  more  democratic  than  ac- 
corded with  the  wishes  of  the  Royalists,  who  feared  that  the  new 
representatives,  chosen  mostly  from  the  middle  classes  of  landed  pro- 
prietors, would  incline  towards  a  republican  form  of  government,  under 
which  they  might  most  effectually  secure  their  own  rights,  and  divide 
among  themselves  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  office.*  And  such, 
indeed,  was  the  result.  The  electoral  law  proclaimed  by  the  king, 
and  the  subsequent  creation b  of  a  large  body  of  peers  taken  from 
the  Liberals  and  Bonapartists,  soon  placed  the  control  of  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  democratic  party,  which  was  naturally  an- 
tagonistic to  the  power  which  had  given  it  influence ;  but  the  Royal- 
ists, who  at  the  restoration  had  seemed  the  ruling  party,  were  unwilling 
to  resign  the  control  of  the  government ;  and  the  struggle  continued 
to  increase  in  violence  between  them  and  the  Liberals,  until  it  finally 
resulted  in  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  mon- 
archy. 

II  REVOLUTIONS  IN  SPAIN,  PORTUGAL,  NAPLES,  PIEDMONT, 

GREECE*  FRANCE,  BELGIUM,  AND  POLAND: 

1820—1831. 

L  Spain.  1.  During  the  period  of  general  peace,  from  1815  to 
1820,  Spain,  under  the  rule  of  the  restored  Ferdinand,  was  in  a  state 
of  constant  political  agitation;  and  in  1820  an  insurrection  of  the 
soldiery  compelled  the  king  to  restore  to  his  subjects  the  free  and 
almost  republican  constitution  of  1612.     The  Republicans,  however, 

a.  By  the  ordinance  of  Sept.  5th,  1810,  the  right  of  suffrage  was  established  on  the  basis  of 
the  payment  or  three  hundred  banes  direct  taxes  to  the  goveramit. 

b.  March  54h,  181* 
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who  thus  obtained  the  direction  of  the  government,  shoved  little 
wisdom  or  moderation ;  and  a  large  party,  directed  by  the  monks 
and  friars,  and  supported  by  the  lower  ranks  of  the  populace,  was 
formed  for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  Several  of  the  European 
powers,  in  a  congress  held  at  Verona,  adopted  a  resolution  to  sup* 
port  the  authority  of  the  king  in  opposition  to  the  constitution  which 
he  had  granted ;  but  England  stood  aloof,  and  to  France  was  in* 
trusted  the  execution  of  the  odious  measure  of  suppressing  democratic 
principles  in  Spain. 

2.  Accordingly,  early  in  the  year  1823,  a  French  army  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  d'Angoul6me, 
entered  Spain :  the  patriots  made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  the 
king  was  soon  restored  to  absolute  authority,  on  the  ruins  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand,  who  died  in 
1833,  was  characterized  by  the  complete  suppression  of  all  liberal 
principles  in  politics  and  religion,  and  tHe  revival  of  the  ancient 
abuses  which  had  so  long  disgraced  the  Spanish  monarchy.  England 
and  the  United  States  severely  censured  the  interference  of  France 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  showed  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  by  recognizing,  at  as  early  a 
period  as  possible,  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  South  American 
republics,  which  had  recently  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Spain. 

II.  Portugal.  1.  The  adjoining  kingdom  of  Portugal  was  a 
prey  to  similar  commotions.  The  emigration  of  the  king  and  court 
to  Brazil  during  the  peninsular  war,  has  already  been  mentioned* 
(p.  488.)  The  nation  being  dissatisfied  with  the  continued  residence 
of  the  court  in  Brazil,  which  in  fact  made  Portugal  a  dependency 
of  the  latter,  and  desiring  some  fundamental  changes  in  the  frame 
of  government,  at  length  in  August  1820  a  revolution  broke  out,  and 
a  free  constitution  was  soon  after  established,  having  for  its  basis  the 
abolition  of  privileges,  the  legal  equality  of  all  classes,  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  the  formation  of  a  representative  body  in  the  na- 
tional legislature.  This  constitution,  being  violently  opposed  by  the 
clergy  and  privileged  classes,  who  formed  what  was  called  the  apos- 
tolical party,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Don  Miguel,  the  king's 
younger  son,  was  suppressed  in  1823,  and  a  state  of  anarchy  con- 
tinued until  the  death  of  the  king  in  1826,  when  the  crown  fell  to 
Don  Pedro,  emperor  of  Brazil. 

2.  Don  Eedro,  however,  resigned  his  right  in  favor  of  his  infant 
daughter  Donna  Maria,  at  the  same  time  granting  to  Portugal  a 
x#         33 
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constitutional  charter,  and  appointing  his  brother  Don  Miguel  regent. 
Although  tho  latter  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  charter,  he  soon 
began  openly  to  aspire  to  the  throne,  and  by  means  of  an  artful 
priesthood  caused  himself,  in  1829,  to  be  proclaimed  sovereign  of 
Portugal,  while  the  charter  was  denounced  as  inconsistent  with  the 
purity  of  the  Roman  faith.  The  friends  of  the  charter,  aided  by 
Don  Pedro,  who  repaired  to  Europe  to  assert  the  rights  of  his 
daughter,  organized  a  resistance,  and  after  a  sanguinary  struggle, 
during  which  they  were  once  driven  into  exile,  they  obtained  the 
promise  of  support  from  Prance,  Spain,  and  England,  who  in  1834 
entered  into  a  convention  to  expel  the  younger  brother  from  the  Por- 
tuguese territories.  Soon  after,  Don  Miguel  gave  up  his  pretensions, 
and  the  young  queen  was  placed  upon  the  throne,  since  which  time 
the  country  has  remained  comparatively  tranquil. 

III.  Naples.  1.  The  kingdom  of  Naples,  embracing  Sicily  and 
southern  Italy,  nearly  identical  with  the  Magna  Graecia  of  antiquity, 
had  been  erected  into  an  independent  monarchy  in  1734,  under  the 
Infante  Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  who  took  the  name  of  Charles  III.  It 
continued  under  a  succession  of  tyrannical  or  imbecile  rulers  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  till  1798  :  the  Italian  portion  of  the  kingdom  was 
then  overrun  by  the  French,  who  held  it  from  1803  till  1815,  when 
it  reverted  to  its  former  sovereign  Ferdinand,  who,  during  the  French 
rule,  had  maintained  his  court  in  the  Sicilian  part  of  his  kingdom. 

2.  Under  the  rule  of  Ferdinand,  popular  education  was  wholly 
neglected ;  the  roads,  bridges,  and  other  public  works  which  the 
French  had  either  planned  or  executed,  were  left  unfinished,  or  fell 
into  decay ;  and  yet  the  people  were  oppressively  taxed,  and  a  repre- 
sentative government  was  denied  them.  At  length,  on  the  2d  of 
July,  1820,  the  growing  discontents  of  the  people  broke  out  in  open 
insurrection,  and  a  remonstrance  was  sent  to  the  government  de- 
manding a  representative  constitution.  One  based  on  the  Spanish 
constitution  of  1812  was  immediately  granted,  and  the  Neapolitan 
parliament  was  opened  on  tire  1st  of  October  following;  but  on  the 
same  month  a  convention  of  the  three  crowned  heads  who  formed  the 
Holy  Alliance,  attended  by  ministers  from  most  of  the  other  Eu- 
ropean powers,  met  at  Troppau;1  and  it  was  there  resolved  by  die  j 


1.  Trypan,  the  capital  of  Austrian  Sites)*,  is  altaated  on  the  Oppe,  a  tributary  of  the  Odd; 
'  'rtyteven  i 
i  place  of; 
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sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  to  pot  down  the  Neapoli- 
tan constitution  by  force  of  arms. 

3.  France  approved  the  measure^bnt  the  British  cabinet  remained 
neutral  The  old  king  Ferdinand,  who  had  been  invited  to  visit  the 
sovereigns  at  Laybaeh,1  was  easily  convinced  that  his  promises  had 
been  extorted,  and  therefore  were  not  binding ;  and  Austrian  troops 
immediately  prepared  to  execute  the  resolutions  of  the  congress, 
while  the  aid  of  a  Russian  army  was  promised,  if  necessary.  An 
Austrian  force  of  forty-three  thousand  men  entered  the  Neapolitan 
territory,  heralded  by  a  proclamation  from  Ferdinand,  calling  his 
subjects  to  receive  the  invaders  as  friends.  A  few  slight  skirmishes 
took  place,  but  the  country  was  quickly  overrun ;  foreign  troops  gar* 
risoned  the  fortresses ;  the  king's  promise  of  complete  amnesty  was 
forgotten ;  and  courts  martial  and  executions  dosed  the  brief  drama 
of  the  Neapolitan  Revolution. 

IV.  Piedmont.  1.  Piedmont-  is  the  principal  province  of  the  Sar- 
dinian monarchy  ;9  and  the  latter,  first  recognised  as  a  separate  king 
dom  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  comprises  the  whole  of  north- 
em  Italy  west  of  the  Tessino,*  together  with  the  island  of  Sardinia 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Piedmontese,  never  considering  them 
selves  properly  as  Italians,  had  been  proud  of  their  annexation  to 
France  under  the  rule  of  Napoleon;  and  on  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy  they  were  the  first  of  the  Sardinian  people  to  exhibit  the 
liberal  principles  of  the  French  Revolutionists,  and  to  complain  of 
the  oppressive  exactions  imposed  upon  them  by  the  government. 

2.  Scarcely  had  the  Neapolitan  Revolution  been  suppressed,  when 
an  insurrection,  beginning  with  the  military,  broke  out  in  Piedmont 
On  the  10th  of  Marsh,  1821,  several  regiments  of  troops  simulta- 
neously mutinied ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  malcontents  were  se- 
cretly favored  by  Charles  Albert,  a  kinsman  of  the  royal  family,  who 

1.  Xayaeeft,  the  capital  ef  AoMrfn  IDyita,  (which  tetter  embi%eei  the  diiebtei  of  Carlnthm 
and  Cernlola,)  la  aitoated  on  a  navigable  etream,  a  tributary  of  toe  Sara,  Sftytirar  mHc«  north 
*eet  from  Trfeete.  B  hi  celebrated  In  diplomatic  htotory  for  the  eongreei  held  here  m  l&J. 
(JVeeNcXVII.) 

S.  Smrdimi*  (Kingdom  of)  embrace!  the  territory  of  Piedmont,  Genoa,  and  Nice,  and  the 
wtteoent  doeby  of  Savoy  on  the  weat  aide  of  the  Alps,  together  with  the  bland  of  Sardinia. 
Savoy,  which  waa  governed  by  tta  own  eoonta  aa  early  aa  the  tenth  century,  was  the  nnclena 
of  thU  monarchy.   Genoa  waa  annexed  to  the  Sardinian  ore  wn  at  the  peace  of  1815.   (Map 

Ho.  xvn.) 

a.  The  7to*f*«  or  Tibia*  (anciently  Tldniw,  eae  p.  158,)  baring  Ha  eovren  In  Mount  St 
Gethard,  flow*  aoeihward,  and  after  Imvening  the  Logo  Maggiore  m  lta  entire  length,  and 
toralng  thebeoneVyt>e*weeaU»beidyandH  (JtfepKa. 

JtVII.) 
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afterwards  became  king  of  Sardinia.  The  seizure  of  the  citadel  of 
Turin,  on  the  12th,  was  followed,  on  the  13th,  by  the  abdication  of 
the  king  Victor  Emanuel,  in  favor  of  his  absent  brother  Charles 
Felix,  and  the  appointment  of  Prince  Albert  as  regent.  While  ef- 
forts were  made  to  organize  a  government,  an  Austrian  army  was 
assembled  in  Lombardy  to  put  down  the  Revolution :  the  new  king 
repudiated  the  acts  of  the  regent,  who  threw  himself  on  the  Aus~ 
trians  for  protection :  on  the  8th  of  April  the  insurgents  were  over* 
thrown  in  battle ;  and  on  the  10th  the  combined  royal  and  Austrian 
troops  were  in  possession  of  the  whole  country.  In  Piedmont,  as  in 
Naples,  Austrian  interference,  ever  exerted  on  the  side  of  tyranny, 
suppressed  every  germ  of  constitutional  freedom. 

V.  The  Greek  Revolution.  1.  In  the  year  1481,  Greece,  the 
early  and  favored  seat  of  art,  science,  and  literature,  was  conquered 
by  die  Turks,  after  a  sanguinary  contest  of  more  than  forty  years. 
The  Venetians,  however,  were  not  disposed  to  allow  its  new  masters 
quiet  possession  of  the  country ;  and  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  it  was  the  theatre  of  obstinate  wars  between  them 
and  the  Turks,  which  continued  till  1718,  when  the  Turks  were  con* 
firmed  in  their  conquest  by  treaty.  Although  the  Turks  and  Greeks 
never  became  one  nation,  and  the  relation  of  conquerors  and  con- 
quered never  ceased,  yet  the  Turkish  rule  was  quietly 
submitted  to  until  1821,  when,  according  to  previous  ar- 
rangements, on  the  7th  of  March  Alexander  Ypsilanti,  a  Greek,  and 
then  a  major-general  in  the  Russian  army,  proclaimed,  from  Moldavia, 
the  independence  of  Greece,  at  the  same  time  assuring  his  country- 
men of  the  aid  of  Russia  in  the  approaching  contest  But  the 
Russian  emperor  declined  intervention;  the  Porte  took  the  most 
rigorous  measures  against  the  Greeks,  and  called  upon  all  Mussulmen 
to  arm  against  the  rebels  for  the  protection  of  Islam  ism  :*  the  wildest 
fanaticism  raged  in  Constantinople,  where  hundreds  of  the  resident 
Greeks  were  remorselessly  murdered ;  and  in  Moldavia  the  bloody 
struggle  was  terminated  with  the  annihilation  of  the  patriot  army, 
and  the  flight  of  Ypsilanti  to  Trieste,*  where  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment seized  and  imprisoned  him. 

].  /Wasttaa,  from  the  Anjbie  word  sateme,  *.o  be  Iran,  alb, or  devoted  to  God,*  it  ttom 
which  the  follow**  of  Mahomet  apply  to  their  reUgioa.    The  term  «  Mobammedlsm*'  It  at 


S.  Trieste  a  seaport  town  o/  Austrian  Dlrria,  is  Bear  fae  north  eastern  extremity  of  0m 
Airim^mtmtr**^  mn*notitM*1nmVtmk*.  Dwrii*  toriedleatVTriaem  waatfce 
aapitftlofsenallrepabUa.    t**»N*»XvID 
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2.  la  southern  Greece  no  cruelties  could  quench  the  fire  of  liberty; 
and  sixteen  days  after  the  proclamation  of  Ypsilanti  the  Revolution 
of  the  Morea  began  at  Suda,  a  large  village  in  the  northern  part  of 
Achaia,  where  eighty  Turks  were  made  prisoners.  The  revolution 
rapidly  spread  over  the  Morea  and  the  islands  of  the  i&gean :  the 
ancient  names  were  revived ;  and  on  the  6th  of  April  the  Messenian 
senate,  assembled  at  Kalamatia,1  proclaimed  that  Greece  had  shaken 
off  the  Turkish  joke  to  save  the  Christian  faith,  and  restore  the 
ancient  character  of  the  country.  From  that  time  the  Greeks  found 
friends  wherever  free  principles  were  cherished ;  and  from  England 
and  the  United  States  large  contributions  of  clothing  and  provisions 
were  forwarded  to  relieve  the  sufferings  inflicted  by  the*  wanton 
atrocities  of  the  Turks. 

3.  The  rage  of  the  Turks  was  particularly  directed  against  the 
Greek  clergy,  many  of  whom  were  murdered,  among  them  the  aged 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Adrianople ;  and  several  hundred 
of  the  Greek  churches  were  torn  down,  while  the  Christian  ambassa- 
dors of  neutral  powers  in  vain  remonstrated  with  the  Turkish  divan. 
These  excesses,  and  the  massacre  of  those  whom  the  Turks  took  in 
arms,  showed  to  the  Greeks  that  the  struggle  in  which  they  had  en- 
gaged was  one  of  life  and  death ;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  Greeks  often  retaliated  when  the  power  was  in  their  hands. 

4.  During  the  summer  months  the  Turks  committed  great  depre- 
dations among  the  Greek  towns  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor :  the  in- 
habitants of  the  island  of  Candia,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  insur- 
rection, were  disarmed,  and  the  archbishops,  and  many  of  the  priests, 
executed :  in  Cyprus,  where  also  there  had  been  no  appearances  of 
insurrection,  the  Greeks  were  disarmed,  and  their  archbishop  and 
other  prelates  murdered.  The  most  barbarous  atrocities  were  also 
committed  at  Rhodes,  and  other  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
where  the  villages  were  burned,  and  the  country  desolated.  But 
when  in  August  the  Greeks  captured  the  strong  Turkish  fortresses 
of  Monembasia*  and  Navarino,*  and  in  October  that  of  Tripolitza,4 

1.  Kalamatia  is  near  the  bead  of  the  Messenian  Gulf;  now  called  the  Golf  of  Kalmatta.  He 
ancient  name  was  Calamau    It  la  east  of  the  Pamlans  rrcer— now  the  Pamltaa.    {Map  No.  I.) 

2.  The  fortress  of  Monembasia  is  In  the  vicinity  of  the  ancient  Eptdanraa,  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Laconia,  forty-three  miles  south-east  from  Sparta.    (Map  No.  L) 

3.  Jfavarin*  is  on  the  western  coast  or  Messenia,  near  the  ancient  Pylue.  It  stands  on  the 
south  side  of  a  fine  semi-circular  bay  of  the  same  name,  cut  off  from  the  earn  by  the  long  narrow 
Wand  of  Sphagia-anciently  Sphatfria.    (Map  No.  I.) 

4.  Triprtitza,  a  town  of  modem  origin,  and,  under  the  Turks,  the  capital  of  the  Morea,  la 
about  Ave  miles  north  of  TV**"  **»  ancient  Arcadia.    Ua  name  TVveiitsc,  "the  Ibje* 
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they  took  a  terrible  reyenge  upon  their  enemies ;  and  in  Tripolita* 
alone  eight  thousand  Turks  were  put  to  death. 

5.  On  the  5th  and  6th  of  September  the  Greek  general  Ulysses 
defeated,  near  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  a  large  Turkish  army  which 
had  advanced  from  Macedonia ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  peninsula 
of  Cassandra1  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  when  three  thousand  Greeks 
were  put  to  the  sword ;  women  and  children  were  carried  into  slave- 
ry, and  the  flourishing  peninsula  converted  into  a  desert  waste.  The 
Athenian  Acropolis  was  garrisoned  by  the  Turks,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Athens  fled  to  Sakmis  for  safety ;  but  in  general,  throughout  all 
southern  Greece,  the  Turks  were  driven  from  the  country  districts, 
and  compelled  to  shut  themselves  up  in  the  cities. 

6.  The  year  1822  opened  with  the  assembling  of  the  first  Greek 

oongress  at  Epidaurus,"  the  proclaiming  of  a  provisional 
constitution  on  the  13th  of  January,  and  the  issuing, 
On  the  27th,  of  a  manifesto  which  announced  the  union  of  the  Greeks 
under  an  independent  federative  government,  binder  the  presidency 
of  Alexander  Mavrocordato.  But  the  Greeks,  long  kept  in  bondage* 
and  unaccustomed  to  exercise  the  rights  of  freemen,  were  unable  at 
once  te  establish  a  wise  and  firm  government :  they  often  quarreled 
among  themselves ;  and  their  captain,  or  captains,  who  had  exercised 
an  independent  authority  under  the  government  of  the  Turks,  could 
seldom  be  brought  to  submit  to  the  control  of  the  central  govern- 
ment The  few  men  of  intelligence  and  liberal  views  among  them, 
and  the  few  foreign  officers  who  entered  their  service,  had  a  difficult 
task  to  perform ;  and  all  that  enabled  them  to  continue  the  struggle 
was  the  wretohedly  undisciplined  state  of  the  Turkish  armies. 

7.  The  principal  military  events  of  1822  were  the  destruction  of 
8010'  by  the  Turks,  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  in  the  Morea,  the  successes 
of  the  Greek  fire-ships,  and  the  surrender  of  Napoli  di  Romania4 


•We*,'*  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  draunetnoe  of  fte  having  bee*  constrained  of  th* 
mine  of  ttte  three  elite*  Tegca,  Manttaea,  end  Pnlbtnttnm.    (JfapNo.  L) 

1.  The  peninsula  of  Cassandra  is  the  emme  as  the  ancient  PoUma,  at  the  eastern  entrance  of 
the  Thermate  Quit;  now  Gulf  of  Seloniea,    (Maps  Noa>  L  and  X.) 

8.  EpidaMntt.    See  Monembasla, 

&  Seio  (anciently  Chios)  to  a  celebrated  and  beautlral  Island,  about  thirty-two  mites  in  toe**, 
near  the  Lydian  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  In  antiquity,  and  In  modern  times  down  to  fee  dreadful 
catastrophe  of  1899,  the  Island,  although  for  the  most  part  monntatnoni  and  rugged,  was  eul- 
flvated  with  the  greatest  care  and  assiduity.  It  was  called  the  "paradise  of  modem  Greece.* 
■do  aspired  to  the  honor  of  being  the  native  country  of  the  flrst  and  greatest  of  poets*— 
«  The  blind  old  man  of  Ohio's  rocky  tote." 

4.  AvjmM  di  RommtU  (the  ancient  Mmupli*  the  port  of  Aitm)  tosftmt*Bdonepeintof  land 
*^*^«****+V***£,<*Qm  <****&*.   <Jm»ffo.I>) 
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to  the  Greeks.  The  Greek  population  of  the  flourishing  and  de- 
fenceless island  of  Scio  had  declined  every  invitation  to  engage  in 
tile  Bevolution,  until  a  Greek  fleet  appeared  on  the  coast  in  March 
1822,  when  the  peasants  arose  in  arms  against  their  Turkish  masters, 
Attacked  the  citadel,  and  put  the  Turkish  garrison  to  the  sword.  To 
punish  the  Sciots,  on  the  1 1th  of  April  five  thousand  of  the  most  bar- 
barous of  the  Turkish  Asiatic  troops  were  landed  on  the  island, 
which  was  given  up  to  indiscriminate  pillage  and  massacre ;  and  in  a 
few  days  the  paradise  of  Scio  was  changed  into  a  scene  of  desolation. 
According  to  the  Turkish  accounts,  twenty  thousand  individuals  were 
put  to  the  sword,  and  a  still  greater  number,  mostly  women  and 
children,  sold  into  slavery.  Soon  after,  one  hundred  and  fifty  villages 
in  southern  Macedonia  experienced  the  fate  of  Scio ;  and  the  pacha 
of  Salonica1  boasted  that  he  had  destroyed,  in  one  day,  fifteen  hun* 
dred  women  and  children  + 

8.  In  the  meantime  the  Turks  had  made  extensive  preparations  to 
conquer  western  Greece— the  ancient  Epfrus,  Acarnania,  and  <32t61ia, 
and  relieve  the  Turkish  garrisons  in  the  Morea ;  but  after  some  suc- 
cesses they  experienced  a  series  of  defeats  so  disastrous,  that,  during 
the  month  of  August  alone,  more  than  twenty  thousand  Turks  per- 
ished by  the  sword.  In  June,  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Scio, 
forty-seven  Greeks  rowed  a  number  of  fire-ships  into  the  midst  of  the 
fleet  of  the  enemy,  and  blew  up  the  vessel  of  the  Turkish  admiral, 
with  more  than  two  thousand  men  on  board.  -  The  admiral  himself, 
mortally  wounded,  was  oarried  on  shore,  where  he  died.  On  the  10th 
of  November,  seventeen  daring  sailors  conducted  two  fire-ships  into 
the  midst  of  the  Turkish  fleet  off  the  island  of  Tenedos,1  and  fastened 
one  of  them  to  the  admiral's  ship,  and  the  other  to  that  of  the  second 
m  command.  The  former  narrowly  escaped ;  the  latter  blew  up  with 
eighteen  hundred  men  on  board.  Several  of  the  Turkish  vessels 
were  wrecked  on  the  Asiatic  coast;  others  were  captured;  and  out 
of  a  fleet  of  thirty-five  vessels  that  had  sailed  for  the  relief  of  the 

L  Sfctotice,  (andeatly  Thesseloniea,  at  the  head  of  the  Thermaie  Gulf  In  Macedonia,)  la  now 
a  celebrated  city  and  seaport  of  European  Turkey,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
Gulf  of  Salonica.  The  town  was  known  to  Herodotus,  Thucydidea,  and  jEschines,  by  the 
same  of  Thermo,  bat  Cassandra  changed  ha  name  to  that  of  his  wife  ThessaJonica,  the 
daughter  of  Philip,  and  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Jn  Tfaeamkmlea  the  Apostle  Paul  made 
many  converts,  to  whom  be  adreesed  the  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonlans.  (Map*  Noa.  I.  and  X.) 
3.  Tencdo*  la  a  small  bat  celebrated  Island  of  Turkey,  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  (Archipelago,) 
een  miles  south-west  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  about  Ave  mike  west  from 
>  Asia*  coast  According  to  Vlrgtt,  ( Jfineid  II.)  It  was  the  place  to  Which  the  Grecian  fteei 
I  retreat  ottore  the  sack  of  Troy.  (Jm*  Mo.  lit) 
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Morea*  only  eighteen  returned,  much  injured,  to  the  Dardanelles 
Finally,  to  crown  the  successes  of  the  year,  on  the -12th  of  December 
the  strong  Turkish  fortress  of  Napoli  di  Romania  was  carried  by 
assault 
9.  During  the  year  1823  the  war  was  carried  on  with  results  gen- 
erally favorable  to  the  Greeks.  In  Thessaly  and  Epiras 
there  was  a  suspension  of  arms :  on  the  22d  of  March 
the  Greek  fleet  gained  a  victory  over  an  Egyptian  flotilla :  daring 
expeditions  were  made  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor :  a  Turkish  army 
of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  that  attempted  to  invade  the  Morea  by 
way  of  the  Corinthian  Isthmus,  was  repulsed  by  the  brave  Suliot 
leader  Maroo  Botzaris,  who  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory ;  and  the 
Turks  failed  in  repeated  attacks  on  Missolonghi.1  In  the  summer 
j)f  this  year  the  illustrious  poet,  Lord  Byron,  arrived  in  Greece,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  aid  of  Greek  independence ;  but  he  died  at 
Missolonghi  on  the  19th  of  April  following. 

10.  The  Turks  commenced  the  campaign  of  1824,  while  dissensions 

prevailed  among  the  Greek  captains,  by  seizing  Negro- 
"'  pont,  subduing  Gandia,   and  reducing  the  small   but 

strongly-fortified  rocky  island  of  Ipsara,  in  which  latter  place  the 
heroic  Greeks  blew  up  their  last  fort,  after  two  thousand  of  the  enemy 
had  entered  it,  and  thus  perished  with  their  conquerors.  The  Turk- 
ish fleet  next  made  an  attempt  on  Samoa,  but  was  driven  away  in 
terror  by  the  skill  and  boldness  of  the  Greek  fire-ships.  A  large 
Egyptian  fleet,  sent  to  attack  the  Morea,  was  frustrated  in  all  its  de- 
signs, and  the  campaign  terminated  gloriously  to  the  Greeks. 

1 1 .  The  campaign  of  1 825  was  opened  by  the  landing,  in  the  Morea, 

of  an  Egyptian  army  under  Ibrahim  Pacha,  son  of  the 
viceroy  of  Egypt,  whom  the  sultan  had  induced  to  engage 
in  the  war.  Navarino  soon  fell  into  his  power ;  nor  was  his  course 
arrested  till  he  had  carried  desolation  as  far  as  Argos.  In  the 
meantime  Missolonghi  was  closely  besieged  by  a  combined  land  and 
naval  Turkish  force,  which,  on  the  2d  of  August,  after  a  contest  of 
several  days,  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat,  with  the  loss  of  nine  thou- 
sand men.  But  Missolonghi  was  again  besieged,  for  the  fourth  time, 
the  siege  being  conducted  by  Ibrahim  Pacha  alone,  who  had  an  army 
of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  trained  mostly  by  French  officers.  Af- 
ter repelling  numerous  assaults,  and  enduring  the  extremities  of 

1.  JftfrnfouAi  b  <a  tbe  oom&  of  JBMb,  afaovt  ten  Altai  wart  of  li 
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Amine,  Missolonghi  at  length  fell,  on  the  22d  of  April,  1826,  when 
eighteen  hundred  of  the  garrison  out  their  way  through 
the  enemy,  and  reached  Salona1  and  Athens  in  safety. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  escaped  to  the  mountains ;  large  numbers 
were  captured  in  their  flight;. and  those  who  remained  in  the  city, 
about  one  thousand  in  number,  mostly  old  men,  women  and  children, 
blew  themselves  up  in  the  mines  that  had  been  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  Five  thousand  women  and  children  were  made  slaves,  and 
more  than  three  thousand  ears  were  sent  as  a  precious  trophy  to 
Constantinople. 

12.  Ibrahim  Pacha  was  now  in  possession  of  a  large  part  of 
southern  Greece,  and  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  or 
JBgesn  Sea ;  and  the  foundation  of  an  Egyptian  military  and  slave- 
holding  State  seemed  to  be  laid  in  Europe.  This  danger,  connected 
with  the  noble  defence  and  sufferings  of  Missolonghi,  roused  the  atten- 
tion of  the  European  governments  and  people :  numerous  philanthropic 
societies  were  formed  to  aid  the  suffering  Greeks ;  and, 

finally,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1827,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
at  London  between  England,  Russia,  and  France,  for  the  pacification 
of  Greece— stipulating  that  the  Greeks  should  govern  themselves,  but 
that  they  should  pay  tribute  to  the  Porte. 

13.  To  enforce  this  treaty,  in  the  summer  of  1827  a  combined  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Russian  squadron,  sailed  to  the  Grecian  Archipel- 
ago ;  but  the  Turkish  sultan  haughtily  rejected  the  intervention  of 
the  three  powers,  and  the  troops  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  continued  their 
devastations  in  the  Morea.  On  the  20th  of  October  the  allied  squad- 
ron entered  the  harbor  of  Navarino,  where  the  Turkish-Egyptian  fleet 
lay  at  anchor ;  and  a  sanguinary  battle  followed,  in  which  the  allies 
nearly  destroyed  the  fleet  of  the  enemy.  The  Porte,  enraged  by  the 
result,  detained  the  French  ships  at  Constantinople,  stopped  all  com- 
munication with  the  allied  powers,  and  prepared  for  War. 

14.  In  the  following  year  the  French  cabinet,  in  connection  with 
England,  sent  an  army  to* the  Morea:  Russia  declared  war  for  vio- 
lations of  treaties,  and  depredations  upon  her  commerce ;   ^^  J82g 
and  on  the  7th  of  May  a  Russian  army  of  one  hundred 

and  fifteen  thousand  men,  under  command  of  Count  Wittgenstein, 
crossed  the  Pruth,"  and  by  the  second  of  July  had  taken  seven  for- 

L  Stfm to Uie Ma* as Uttattlenft Amphibia Looris.  8*e.fwpAi»»«,p.g6.  (Mmpltol) 
»,T1i«riwlV«^lbnrtngtlieboan4Myb^weentlieRMiU«  pioTlnc*  of  UssitiMs  taA 

*•  TarftJsh  fffvttaee  of  MoMarta,  eatots  fee  Dsnobs  ibo«  sixty  miks  ito»  Us  hoiiUi.  (J^s* 

*M.X.a«tXVIL) 
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tresses  from  the  Turks.  In  August  a  convention  was  concluded 
with  Ibrahim  Pacha,  who  agreed  to  evacuate  the  Morea  with  hiB 
troops,  and  set  his  Greek  prisoners  at  liberty.  In  the  meantime  the 
Greeks  continued  the  war,  drove  the  Turks  from  the  country  north 
of  the  Corinthian  Golf,  and,  towards-  the  close  of  the  year,  fitted  out 
a  great  number  of  privateers  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
Turks  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  consequence  of  these  measures  the 
sultan  banished  from  Constantinpple  all  the  Greeks  and  Armenians 
not  born  in  the  city,  amounting  to  more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
persons. 

15.  In  the  month  of  January,  1829,  the  sultan  received  a  protocol 
from  the  three  allied  powers,  declaring  that  they  took 

the  Morea  and  the  Cyc' lades1  under  their  protection,  and 
that  the  entry  of  any  military  force  into  Greece  would  be  regarded  as 
an-  attack  upon  themselves.-  The  danger  of  open  war  with  France 
and  England,  together  with  the  successes  and  alarming  advance  of 
the  Russians,  now  commanded  by  Marshal  Diebitsch,  who,  by  the 
close  of  July,  had  crossed  the  Balkan1  mountains  and  reached  the 
Black  Sea,  and  on  the  20th  of  August,  took  Adrianople,  within  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  the  Turkish  capital,  induced  the  sultan 
to  listen  to  overtures  of  peace.  On  the  14th  of  September  the 
peace  of  Adrianople  was  signed  by  Turkey  and  Russia,  by  which  the 
sultan  recognised  the  independence  of  Greece,  granted  to  Rusk 
considerable  commercial  advantages,  and  guaranteed  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Russian  war. 

16.  The  provisional  government  of  Greece,  which  had  been  or- 
ganised during  the  Revolution,  was  agitated  by  discontents  and  jeal- 
ousies ;  for  some  time  the  country  remained  in  an  unsettled  condition, 
and  the  president,  Count  Capo  d'Istria,'  was  assassinated  in  October 
1831.  The  allied  powers,  having  previously  determined  to  erect 
Greece  into  a  monarchy,  first  offered  the  crown  to  Prince  Leopold  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  (since  king  of  Belgium,)  who  declined  it  on  account 
of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Greeks  to  receive  him,  and  their  dissatis- 
faction with  the  boundaries  prescribed  by  the  allied  powers.     Finally, 

].  The  <ye»  ladat  b  a  name  glren  by  (he  ancient  Greeks  to  that  large  etnstarofnnn&dstifcfi* 
iEge&n  Sea  lying  east  of  southern  Greece.    {Map  No.  III.) 

%  The  Balkan  mountains  are  the  same  as  the  ancient  flam**,  which  formed  the  northern 
bo«adftryorThr«oe,seps*»dngUfromM«sU.  (See  Ja>»No»fX.)  The,  Balkan  range  extends 
from  the  Mack  Sea  westward  a  distance  of  about  two  handled  and  fifty  miles,  dividing  the 
Turkish  provinces  of  Bolgaria  and  Bonmalla,  and  the  waters  that  flow  Into  the  J 
the  north  from  those  thai  flow  into  tboMarttaa  on  the  sooth,    (JtfspNe.lL) 
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the  crown  was  coLferred  on  Otho,  a  Bavarian  prince,  who  arrived  at 
Nauplia  in  1833. 

VI.  The  French  Revolution  op  1830.  1.  On  the  death  of  Louis 
XVIIL,  in  1824,  the  crown  of  France  fell  to  his  brother  Charles  X„ 
who  commenced  his  reign  by  a  declaration  of  his  intentions  of  con- 
firming the  constitutional  charter  that  had  been  granted  the  French 
people  at  the  time  of  the  first  restoration.  But  the  new  king,  bit- 
terly opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Bevojution,  and  governed  by 
the  counsels  of  bigoted  priests,  labored  to  build  up  an  absolute  mon- 
archy, with  a  privileged  nobility  and  clergy  for  its  support ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  people,  persuaded  that  a  plot  was  formed  to 
deprive  them  of  their  constitutional  privileges,  talked  of  open  resist- 
ance to  the  arbitrary  demands  of  the  court.  A  ministry,  which  the 
popular  party  had  forced  upon  the  king,  was  suddenly  dismissed,  and 
m  August,  1829,  an  ultra-royalist  ministry  was  appointed,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Prince  Polignac,  one  of  the  old  royalists,  and  an  early 
adherent  of  the  Bourbons. 

2.  At  the  opening  of  the  Chambers  in  March  1830,  the  speech 
from  the  throne  plainly  announced  the  determination  of  the  king  to 
overcome,  by  force,  any  obstacles  that  might  be  interposed  in  the 
way  of  his  government,  concluding  with  a  threat  of  resuming  the 
concessions  made  by  the  charter.  As  soon  as  this  speech  was  made 
public  the  funds  fell ;  the  ministers  had  a  decided  majority  opposed  to 
them  in  the  Chamber  of  deputies,  and  a  spirited  reply  was  returned, 
declaring  that  a  a  concurrence  did  not  exist  between  the  views  of  the 
government  and  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  that  the  administration 
was  actuated  by  a  distrust  of  the  nation;  and  that  the  nation,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  agitated  with  apprehensions  which  threatened  its 
prosperity  and  repose."  The  king  then  prorogued  the  chambers, 
and  on  the  17th  of  May  a  royal  ordinance  declared  them  dissolved, 
and  ordered  new  elections, — measures  that  produced  the  greatest  ex- 
citement throughout  France. 

3.  In  the  meantime  the  king  and  his  ministers,  hoping  to  facilitate 
their  projects,  and  overcome  their  unpopularity  by  gratifying  the 
taste  of  the  French  people  for  military  glory,  declared  war  against 
Algiers,  the  Dey  having  refused  to  pay  long-standing  claims  of  French 
citizens,  and  having  insulted  the  honor  of  France  by  striking  the 
French  consul  when  the  latter  was  paying  him  a  visit  of  ceremony. 
A  fleet  of  ninety-seven  vessels,  carrying  more  than  forty  thousand 
soldiers,  embarked  at  Toulon  on  the  1 0th  of  May,— on  the  14th  of 
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Jane  effected  a  landing  on  the  African  coast, — and  on  the  5th  of 
July  compelled  Algiers  to  capitulate,  after  a  feeble  resistance.  The 
Dey  was  allowed  to  retire  unmolested  to  Italy ;  and  his  vast  treasures 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 

4.  The  success  of  the  French  arms  in  Africa  occasioned  great  ex- 
ultation in  France,  but  did  nothing  towards  allaying  the  excited  state 
of  public  feeling  against  a  detested  ministry.  The  elections,  ordered 
to  be  held  in  June  and  the  early  part  of  July,  resulted  in  a  large  in- 
crease of  opposition  members ;  and  the  ministerial  party  was  left  in 
a  miserable  minority.  The  infatuated  ministry,  however,  instead  of 
withdrawing,  madly  resolved  to  set  the  voice  of  the  nation  at  defiance, 
and  even  to  subvert  the  constitutional  privileges  granted  by  the 
charter,  ^hey  therefore  induced  the  king  to  publish,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  26th  of  July,  three  royal  ordinances, — the  first  dissolving 
the  newly-elected  Chamber  of  Deputies — the  second  changing  the 
law  of  elections,  sweeping  off  three-fourths  of  the  former  constituency, 
and  nearly  extinguishing  the  representative  system — and  the  third, 
suspending  the  liberty  of  the  press.  In  the  ministerial  report,  pub- 
lished at  the  same  time  with  these  ordinances,  the  ministers  argue,  in 
favor  of  the  latter  measure,  that  "  At  all  epochs,  the  periodical  press 
has  only  been,  and  from  its  nature  must  ever  be,  an  instrument  of 
disorder  and  sedition" ! 

5.  In  defiance  of  these  ordinances  the  conductors  of  the  liberal 
journals  determined  to  publish  their  papers;  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  the  26th,  they  published  an  address  to  their  country- 
men, declaring  tha*  "  the  government  had  stripped  itself  of  the  charac- 
ter of  law,  and  was  no  longer  entitled  to  their  obedience," — language 
that  would  probably  have  exposed  them  to  the  penalties  of  treason 
if  the  contest  had  terminated  differently.  It  was  late  in  the  day  be- 
fore intelligence  of  the  arbitrary  measures  of  government  was  gen- 
erally circulated  through  Paris :  then  crowds  began  to  assemble  in 
the  streets :  cries  of  "  down  with  the  ministry,"  and  "  the  charter 
forever,"  were  heard :  the  fearless  harangued  the  people ;  and  during 
the  night  the  lamps  in  several  of  the  streets  were  demolished,  and 
the  windows  of  the  hotel  of  Polignao  broken.  So  little  had  the 
king  anticipated  any  popular  outbreak,  that  he  passed  the  day  of  the 
26th  in  the  amusements  of  the  chase ;  and  it  appears  that  the  infatu- 
ated ministry  had  not  even  dreamed  of  a  Revolution  as  the  conse- 
quence of  their  obnoxious  measures. 

6.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  several  of  the  journalists  printed 
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and  distributed  their  papers ;  bat  their  doors  were  soon  closed,  and 
their  presses  broken  by  the  police.  This  morning  the  king  appointed 
Marshal  Marmont  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Paris ;  but  it 
was  not  till  four  in  the  afternoon  that  orders  were  given  to  pnt  the 
troops  under  arms,  when  they  were  marched  to  different  stations, 
to  aid  the  police,  and  overawe  the  people.  The  latter  then  be- 
gan to  arm :  some  skirmishing  occurred  with  the  troops :  during  the 
night  the  lamps  throughout  the  city  were  demolished ;  and,  under 
the  cover  of  darkness,  many  of  the  streets  were  barricaded  with 
paving-stones  torn  up  for  the  purpose.  At  the  close  of  the  day  Mar- 
mont had  informed  the  king  that  tranquillity  was  restored;  and 
therefore  no  additional  troops  were  sent  for ;  nor  were  the  great 
depots  of  arms  and  ammunition  guarded. 

7.  At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  armed  multitudes 
appeared  in  the  steets ;  and  numbers  of  the  National  Guard,  which 
the  king  had  previously  disbanded,  appeared  in  their  uniform  among 
the  throng,  and  with  them  the  famous  tricolored  flag,  so  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  all  Frenchmen.  To  the  surprise  of  Marmont,  the  king, 
and  the  ministry,  the  riot,  which,  on  the  previous  evening,  they  had 
thought  suppressed,  had  assumed  the  formidable  aspect  of  a  Revolu- 
tion. By  nine  o'clock  the  flag  of  the  people  waved  on  the  pinnacles 
of  Notre  Dame,  and  at  eleven  it  surmounted  the  central  tower 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which  was  afterwards,  however,  retaken  by 
the  royal  troops.  Marmont  showed  great  indecision  in  his  move- 
ments :  his  columns  were  everywhere  assailed  with  musketry  from 
the  barricades,  from  the  windows  of  houses,  from  the  oorners  of  the 
streets,  and  from  the  narrow  alleys  and  passages  which  abound  in 
Paris;  and  paving-stones  and  other  missiles  were  showered  upon 
them  from  the  house-tops.  The  royal  guards  were  disheartened: 
the  troops  of  the  line  showed  great  reluctance  to  fire  upon  the  citi- 
zens ;  and  the  28th  closed  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  royal  forces 
from  every  position  in  which  they  had  attempted  to  establish  them- 
selves during  the  day. 

8.  The  contest  was  renewed  early  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day, 
when  several  distinguished  military  characters  appeared  as  leaders  of 
the  people,  and  among  them  General  Lafayette,  who  took  command 
of  the  National  Guard ;  but  while  the  issue  was  yet  doubtful,  several 
regiments  of  the  line  went  over  to  the  insurgents,  who,  thus  strength- 
ened and  encouraged,  rushed  upon  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuilleries, 
and  speedily  overcame  the  troops  stationed  there.    So  suddden  was 
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the  assault  that  Marmont  himself  with  diftoulty  escaped,  leaving  btv 
hind  him  more  thau  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  the  public  fund*. 
About  half  past  three  P.  M.  the  last  of  the  military  posts  in  Paris 
surrendered ;  the  royal  troops  who  escaped  haying  in  the  meantime 
retreated  to  St  Cloud,  where  were  the  king  and  ministry,  now  in  eo&r 
sternation  for  their  own  safety.  The  Revolution  was  speedily  com- 
pleted by  the  installation  of  a  provisional  government :  on  the  3  Is* 
Louis  Phillippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,*  the  most  popular  of  the  royal 
family,  accepted  the  office  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom : 
when  the  Chambers  met  he  was  elected  to  the  throne ;  and  on  the 
9th  of  August  took  the  oath  to  support  the  constitutional  charter. 

9.  The  results  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  France,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  in  defiance  of  the 
guarantees  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  spread  alarm  among  the  sov- 
ereigns of  continental  Europe ;  and  the  emperor  of  Russia  went  so 
far  as  not  only  to  hesitate  about  acknowledging  the  title  of  the  citi- 
zen king  of  France,  but,  as  is  believed,  was  preparing  to  support  the 
claims  of  the  exiled  Charles  X.,  when  the  popular  triumph  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  by  converting  a> 
former  ally  into  an  enemy,  raised  up  obstacles  that  arrested  hie 
measures.  Charles  X.,  after  having  abdicated  the  throne,  was  per- 
mitted to  retire  unmolested  from  France;  but  his  ministers,  attempt- 
ing to  escape,  were  arrested,  and  afterwards  brought  to  trial,  when 
three  of  them,  including  Polignac,  were  declared  guilty  of  treason, 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  At  the,  end  of  six  years  they 
were  released  from  confinement, — indignation  towards  them  having 
given  place  to  pity. 

VII.  Belgium.  1.  The  French  Revolution  of  1830  produced  a 
powerful  sensation  throughout  Europe,  and  aroused  an  insurrection- 
ary spirit  wherever  the  people  complained  of  real  or  fancied  wrongs, 
while  the  continental  sovereigns,  on  the  other  hand,  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  their  thrones,  looked  with  jealousy  on  every  political  move- 
ment that  originated  with  the  people,  and  prepared  to  suppress,  by 
military  force,  the  incipient  efforts  of  rebellion.  The  Belgians,  who 
had  been  compelled  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  to  unite  with  the  Hoi* 
landers  in  forming  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  having  long  been 
goaded  by  unjust  laws,  and  treated  rather  as  vassals,  than  as  subjects, 

a.  Louts  FhllUppo,  Duke  of  VsloJs  at  htsbftrib,  Dote  of  Chartrsson  the  death  of  Ms  guaasV 
father  In  1785,  and  Dak*  of  Orleans  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1794,  was  the  son  of  Louis 
PtaUUppe  Joseph,  Duks  of  Orleans,— better  known  under  his  Revolutionary  title  of  Philip 
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of  the  Dutch  Jang,  judging  the  period  favorable  for  diaeolving  thecf 
union  with  a  people  foreign  to  them  in  language,  maimers,  and  in- 
terests, arose  in  insurrection  at  Brussels,  in  the  latter  part  of  August, 
and,  after  a  contest  of  four  days7  duration,  drove  the  Dut^h  authori- 
ties and  garrison  from  the  city. 

2.  In  vain  were  efforts  made  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  reconcile 
the  conflicting  demands  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Belgians,  and  again 
unite  the  two  people  under  one  government.  The  proposals  of  the 
prince  were  disavowed  by  his  father  the  king  of  Holland,  and  equally 
rejected  by  the  Belgians ;  and  on  the  4th  of  October  the  latter  made  a 
formal  declaration  of  their  independence.  Soon  after,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  five  great  powers, — France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Russia, 
and  Austria,  assembled  at  London,  agreed  to  a  protocol  in  favor  of 
an  armistice,  and  directed  that  hostilities  should  cease  between 
the  Dutch  and  Belgians.  The  Belgians,  having  decided  upon  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  first  offered  the  crown  to  the  Duke  of 
Nemours,  the  second  son  of  Louis  Phillippe;  but  the  latter  de- 
clined the  proffered  honor  on  behalf  of  his  son ;  after  which  the 
Belgian  congress  elected  Leopold,  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha,1 
for  their  king.  As  the  Dutch  continued  to  hold  the  city  of  Antwerp, 
contrary  to  the  determination  of  the  five  great  powers,  a  French 
army  of  sixty-five  thousand  men,  under  Marshal  Gerard,  entered  Bel- 
gium in  November  1832,  and,  after  encountering  an  obstinate  defence, 
compelled  the  surrender  of  the  place  on  the  24th  of  December. 
Since  her  separation  from  Holland,  Belgium  has  increased  rapidly  in 
every  industrial  pursuit  and  social  improvement. 

VIII.  Polish  Revolution.  1.  By  the  decrees  of  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  most  of  that  part  of  Poland  whioh  Napoleon  had  erected 
into  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  conferred  upon  his  ally  the 
king  of  Saxony,  (see  p.  487,)  was  reestablished  as  an  independent 
kingdom,  to  be  united  to  the  crown  of  Russia,  but  with  a  separate 
constitution  and  administration ;  and  on  the  20th  of  June,  1815,  the 
Russian  emperor  Alexander  was  proclaimed  king  of  Poland.  The 
mild  character  of  Alexander  had  inspired  the  Poles  with  hopes  that 
he  would  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties ;  but  his 

L  8ax*-CohtrpGotk&  Is  a  duchy  of  central  Germany,  consisting  of  the  two  principalities, 
ftase-Coburg,  and  Goto* ;— the  former  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thuringian  forest,  and  the  latter 
on  the  north  side.  Area  of  the  whole,  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven  square  miles:  popular 
Hon  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand:  chief  towns,  Ooburg,  and  Gotha.  The  government  Is 
a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  house  of  Saxe-Oobuig  hat  intermarried  with  tbepriuejpej 
I  of  Europe.   (MapSo.XVU.) 
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fine  professions  soon  began  to  prove  delusive:  ere  long  none  bat 
Bassians  held  the  chief  places  of  government:  the  article  of  the 
constitution  establishing  liberty  of  the  press  was  nullified :  publicity 
of  debate  in  the  Polish  diet  was  abolished ;  and  numerous  state 
prosecutions  imbittered  the  feelings  of  the  Poles  against  their 
tyrants. 

2.  On  the  accession  of  Nicholas  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  in  De- 
cember 1825,  although  the  lieutenancy  of  Poland  was  intrusted  to  a 
Pole,  yet  the  real  power  was  invested  in  the  king's  brother,  the 
Archduke  Constantine,  who  held  the  appointment  of  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army.  Constantine  proved  to  be  the  worst  of  tyrants—^ 
a  second  Sejanus— delighting  in  every  species  of  judicial  iniquity 
and  ministerial  cruelty.  The  barbarities  of  Constantine,  sanctioned 
by  Nicholas,  revived  the  old  spirit  of  Polish  freedom  and  nationality; 
and  the  successful  examples  of  France  and  Belgium  roused  the  Poles 
again  to  action.  Secret  societies,  organized  for  the  express  purpose 
of  securing  the  liberty  of  Poland,  and  uniting  again  under  one  gov- 
ernment those  portions  that  had  been  torn  asunder  and  despoiled  by 
the  rapacity  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  existed  not  only  in  Po- 
land proper  and  Lithuania,  but  also  in  Yolhynia1  and  Podolia,  and 
even  in  the  old  provinces  of  the  Ukraine,  which,  it  might  be  sup-* 
posed,  had  long  since  lost  all  recollections  of  Polish  glory. 

3.  The  fear  of  detection  and  arrest  on  the  part  of  some  members 
of  one  of  these  societies,  led  to  the  first  outbreak  at  Warsaw,  on  the 
evening  of  the  29th  of  November,  1830.  The  students  of  a  military 
school  at  Warsaw,  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  number,  first  attempted 
to  seise  Constantine  at  his  quarters,  two  miles  from  the  city ;  but 
during  the  struggle  with  his  attendants,  of  whom  the  Russian  general 
Oendre,  a  man  infamous  for  his  crimes,  was  killed,  the  duke  escaped 
to  his  guards,  who,  being  attacked  in  a  position  from  which  retreat 
was  difficult,  lost  three  hundred  of  their  number,  when  the  students 
returned  to  the  city,  liberated  every  State  prisoner,  and  were  joined 
by  the  school  of  the  engineers,  and  the  students  of  the  university.  A 
party  entered  the  only  two  theatres  open,  calling  out,  "  Women, 
home— -men,  to  arms !"  The  arsenal  was  next  forced,  and  in  one 
hour  and  a  half  from  the  first  movement,  forty  thousand  men  were 
in  arms.  Constantine  fell  back  to  the  frontier.  Chlopicki  was  first 
appointed  by  the  provisional  government  commander-in-chief  of  the 

1.  rtOirafcteftpvTlntoorEaraimPra^ftxmtt 
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amy  of  Poland,  and  afterwards  was  made  dictator ;  bat  he  soon  re 
signed,  and  Adam  Csartoriski  was  appointed  president. 

4.  After  two  months'  delay  in  fruitless  attempts  to  negotiate  with 
the  emperor  Nicholas,  who  refused  all  terms  bnt  absolute  submission, 
the  inevitable  conflict  began — Russia  haying  already  assembled  an 
army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  Field 
Marshal  Diebitsoh,  the  hero  of  the  Turkish  war,  while  the  Poles  had 
only  fifty  thousand  men  equipped  for  the  fight  On  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1831,  the  Russians  crossed  the  Polish  frontier:  on  the  18th 
their  advanced  posts  were  within  ten  miles  of  Warsaw ;  and  on  the 
20th  a  general  action  was  brought  on,  which  resulted  in  the  Poles 
retiring  in  good  order  from  the  field  of  battle.  On  the  25th  forty 
thousand  Poles,  under  Prince  Radzvil,  withstood  the  shock  of  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  enemy ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
day  ten  thousand  of  the  Russians  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  several 
thousand  prisoners  were  taken. 

5.  Skryznecki,  being  now  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Polish  forces,  concerted  several  night  attacks  for  the  evening  of  the 
31st,  which  resulted  in  the  total  rout  of  twenty  thousand  Russians, 
and  the  capture  of  a  vast  quantity  of  muskets,  cannon  and  ammuni- 
tion. These  successes  were  so  rapidly  followed  up,  that  before  the 
end  of  April  the  Russians  were  driven  either  across  the  Bug1  into 
their  own  territories,  or  northward  into  the  Prussian  dominions.  The 
conduct  of  Prussia,  in  affording  the  Russians  a  secure  retreat  on 
neutral  territory,  and  furnishing  them  with  abundant  supplies,  while 
in  all  similar  cases  the  Poles  were  detained  as  prisoners,  destroyed 
all  advantages  of  Polish  valor.  Austria,  likewise,  permitted  the 
Russians  to  pass  over  neutral  ground  to  outflank  the  Poles,  but  de- 
tained the  latter  as  prisoners  if  they  once  set  foot  on  Austrian  terri- 
tory. Thus  Russia  and  Austria  interpreted  and  enforced  the  princi- 
ples of  the  "  Holy  Alliance." 

&  While  the  Poles  were  stationed  at  Minsk,1  Skryznecki,  uniting 
all  his  forces  in  that  vicinity,  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand,  sud- 
denly crossed  the  Bug  and  forced  his  way  to  Ostrolenka,'  a  distance 


1.  T^J^alajgeWbuteryof  tbeVh*itfa,»rma  *  great  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  present  Poland.  Another  river  of  the  same  name,  running  aouth-eaat  through  PoUolia  and 
Kherson,  falls  into  the  estuary  of  the  Dnieper,  east  of  Odessa.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Minsk  to  a  small  town  of  Poland,  about  twenty-flve  miles  south-east  of  Warsaw.  A  large 
dtj  of  the  same  name  is  the  capital  of  the  Russian  province  of  Minsk,  formerly  embraced  in 
Poland.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 
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of  eight/  miles,  where,  on  the  26th  of  May,  lie  engaged  in  battle 
with  sixty  thousand  Russians.  The  combat  was  terrific—no  quarter 
was  asked,  and  none  was  given.  The  Poles,  led  by  the  heroic  Gen- 
eral Bern,  lost  one-fourth  of  their  number.  The  loss  of  the  Russians 
was  less  in  proportion,  but  they  had  three  generals  killed  on  the  field. 
In  the  following  month,  both  the  Russian  commander-in-chief^  Mar- 
shal Diebitseh,  and  the  Archduke  Gonstantine,  died  suddenly.  About 
the  same  time  a  conspiracy  for  setting  at  liberty  all  the  Ruasian 
prisoners,  thirteen  thousand  in  number,  was  detected  at  Warsaw. 

7.  Dissensions  among  the  Polish  chiefs,  and  the  want  of  an  ener- 
getic government,  soon  produced  their  natural  consequences  of  di- 
vided counsels,  and  disunited  efforts  in  the  field ;  and  by  the  6th  of 
September,  during  the  strife  of  factions  at  Warsaw,  a  Russian  arm) 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  supported  by  three  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon,  had  assembled  for  the  storming  of  the  city.  Although  de- 
fended with  heroism,  after  two  days'  fighting,  in  which  the  Russians 
had  twenty  thousand  slain,  and  the  Poles  about  half  that  number, 
Warsaw  surrendered  to  the  Russian  general  Paskewitoh — the  mam 
body  of  the  Polish  army,  and  the  most  distinguished  citizens,  retiring 
from  the  city,  and  afterwards  dispersing,  when  no  further  hopes  re* 
mained  of  serving  their  ill-fated  country.  Large  numbers  crossed 
the  frontiers  and  went  into  voluntary  exile  in  other  lands :  most  of 
the  Polish  generals,  who  surrendered  under  an  amnesty,  were  sent  to 
distant  parts  of  the  Russian  empire ;  and  the  soldiers,  and  Polish 
nobility,  were  consigned  by  thousands  to  the  dungeons  and  mines  of 
Siberia.  The  subjugation  of  Poland  is  complete ;  her  nationality 
seems  extinguished  forever. 

Hi  ENGLISH  REFORMS.    FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OF  184&    REVO- 
LUTIONS IN  THE  GERMAN  STATES,  PRUSSIA,  AND  AUS- 
TRIA.   REVOLUTIONS  IN  ITALY.    HUNGARIAN 
WAR.    USURPATION  OF  LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

I.  English  Refokms.  1.  From  the  death  of  George  the  Third, 
in  1S20,  to  the  death  of  George  the  Fourth,  in  June  1880, . 
was  agitated  by  a  continued  struggle  between  the  two  great  j 
which  divided  the  nation — the  whigs  and  the  tories.  Civil  disabili- 
ties of  all  kinds  were  loudly  objected  to,  and  political  abuses  denounc- 
ed with  a  plainness  and  force  never  before  known  in  England.  In 
1828  the  reform  party  obtained  the  abolition  of  the  test  act,  which, 
though  nearly  obsolete  in  pointy  of  met,  stOl  imposed  nominal  disabili- 
ties on  Protestant  djssentera;  and  in  1829  the  bantemuuuofc  had 
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00  long  excluded  Roman  Catholics  from  the  legislature  were  removed. 
At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  William  IV.,  in  1 830,  a  tory  ministry, 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  in  power ;  but  die  decided 
sentiment  of  the  nation  in  favor  of  reform  in  all  the  branches  of  gov- 
ernment, occasioned  its  resignation  in  November  of  the  same  year.  A 
whig  ministry,  pledged  for  reform,  with  Earl  Grey  at  its  head,  then 
came  into  power ;  and  on  the  first  of  March  of  the  following  year 
Lord  John  Russell  brought  forward  in  parliament  the  ministerial 
plan  for  reforming  the  representation  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  which,  if  adopted,  would  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  to  half 
a  million  additional  voters,  disfranchise  fifty-six  of  the  so-called  rat- 
ten or  decayed  boroughs,  and  more  nearly  equalise  representation 
throughout  the  kingdom.  After  a  long  but  animated  debate  the  bill 
passed  a  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of 
only  one,  but  was  lost  on  the  third  reading,  the  vote  being  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one  for  the  bill,  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
against  it 

2.  By  advice  of  the  ministers,  the  king  hastily  dissolved  parlia- 
ment, and  ordered  new  elections  for  the  purpose  of  better  ascertain- 
ing the  sense  of  the  people.  The.  elections  took  place  amid  great 
excitement,  and  the  advocates  of  reform  were  returned  by  nearly  all 
the  large  constituencies.  The  new  parliament  was  opened  on  the 
14th  of  June,  1831.  The  reform  bill,  being  again  introduced,  passed 
the  commons  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen,  but  was  re- 
jected by  the  lords,  whose  numbers  remained  unchanged,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  forty-one.  The  rejection  of  the  bill  by  the  lords  led  to 
strong  manifestations  of  popular  resentment  against  the  nobility: 
serious  riots  occurred  at  Nottingham  and  Derby;1  and  at  Bristol9 
many  public  buildings,  and  an  immense  amount  of  private  property, 
were  destroyed ;  ninety  persons  were  killed  or  wounded ;  five  of  the 
rioters  were  afterwards  executed,  and  many  were  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation. 

3.  On  the  12th  of  December  Lord  John  Russell  a  third  time  in- 
troduced a  reform  bill,  similar  to  the  former  two ;  and  on  the  23d 
of  March,  1832,  it  passed  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred 
and  sixteen,  but  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority 

1.  Derhjf  is  a  large  town  on  the  Derwent,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  north-west  from  London. 

8.  Bristol  Is  a  targe  and  Important  dtj  and  seaport  of  England,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Avon  and  the  Frome,  eight  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  former  into  Bristol  Channel,  and 
one  hundred  and  eight  miles  west  from  London.  The  city  extends  over  six  or  seven  distinct 
» valleys,  amitd*  a  piotM«ia,oo  and  ftalUodls^  <JsJ»  No.  XVL) 
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of  forty.  The  ministry  now  advised  the  king  to  create  a  sufficient 
number  of  peers  to  insure  the  passage  of  the  bill ;  and  on  his  refusal 
to  proceed  to  such  extremities,  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet  re- 
signed. Political  unions  were  now  formed  throughout  the  country; 
the  people  determined  to  refuse  payment  of  taxes,  and  demanded 
that  the  miuisters  should  be  reinstated.  There  were  no  riots,  but 
the  people  had  risen  in  their  collective  strength,  determined  to  assert 
their  just  rights.  The  king  yielded  to  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
and  Earl  Grey  and  his  colleagues  were  reinstated  in  office,  with  the 
assurance  that,  if  necessary,  a  sufficient  number  of  new  peers  should 
be  created  to  secure  the  passing  of  the  bill  When  the  lords  were 
apprized  of  this  fact  they  withdrew  their  opposition ;  but  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  many  of  them,  and  all  the  bishops,  left  their  seats  on 
the  final  passage  of  the  bill,  which,  having  been  rapidly  hurried 
through  both  houses,  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  7th  of  June. 

4.  The  passage  of  the  Reform  bill  was,  to  England,  a  political 
revolution — none  the  less  important  because  it  was  bloodless,  and 
carried  on  under  the  protection  of  law.  Thereby  the  electoral 
franchise,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  varied  and  limited  class  in 
the  interest  of  the  aristocracy,  was  extended,  not  to  the  whole  citi- 
zens, as  in  America,  but  to  a  large  body  comprising  the  middle 
classes  of  society,  who  were  thus,  in  effect,  vested  with  supreme 
power  in  the  British  empire.  An  entire  change  in  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  country  was  the  consequence.  The  French  Revolution  of  1 830 
had  elevated  to  power  the  middle  classes  of  the  French  people  also ; 
and  the  ceaseless  rivalry  of  four  centuries  between  France  and  Eng- 
land was,  for  the  time,  forgotten  :  the  political  interests  of  the  two 
groat  powers  of  Western  Europe  were  united ;  and  the  Russian  auto- 
orat,  in  full  march  to  overturn  the  throne  of  the  citizen-king,  and 
put  down  republicanism  in  France,  was  arrested  on  the  Vistula,  where 
his  arms  found  ample  employment  in  crushing  the  last  remnants  of 
Polish  nationality.  As  to  England  herself,  none  of  the  many  evils 
arising  from  democratic  ascendency  in  the  government,  so  often  pre- 
dicted by  the  aristocratic  party,  have  yet  followed  in  the  train  of  re- 
form ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  peace,  power,  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  have  increased  thereby. 

5.  The  reign  of  William  IV.  was  terminated  on  the  19th  of  June, 
1837,  when  the  Princess  Victoria,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
and  grand-daughter  of  George  III.,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years.     One  effect  of  the  descent  of  the  crown  to  a 
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female  was  the  separation  from  it  of  Hanover,  after  a  onion  of  more 
than  a  century.  On  the  10th  of  February,  1840,  her  majesty  was 
married  to  Albert,  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  a  duchy  of 
central  Germany. 

II.  French  Revolution  of  1848.  1.  The  most  important  events 
that  distinguished  the  reign  of  Louis  Phillippe  were  the  abolition 
of  the  hereditary  rights  of  the  French  peerage  in  October  1831 ; 
the  siege  of  Antwerp,  and  its  surrender  by  the  Dutch,  after  a  long 
and  vigorous  resistance,  in  1832;  an  attempt  of  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  nephew  of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  to  excite  an  insurrec- 
tion at  Strasbourg,  in  October  1836,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
the  government ;  the  second  attempt  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  excite  a 
revolution  in  France,  by  landing  at  Boulogne  in  August  1840,  and 
his  subsequent  condemnation  to  perpetual  imprisonment;  and,  in 
December  of  the  same  year,  the  splendid  pageant  of  the  restoration 
of  the  remains  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  to  France. 

2.  Louis  Phillippe  had  been  selected  to  fill  the  throne  of  France 
chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  venerable  Lafayette,  who, 
thinking  France  still  unfitted  for  a  republic,  preferred  for  her  "  a 
throne  surrounded  by  republican  institutions."  Placed  in  this 
anomalous  position,  Louis  Phillippe,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  concili- 
ate both  monarchists  and  republicans,  had  a  difficult  game  to  play ; 
and  while  he  was  laboring  to  consolidate  his  power,  a  large  and  influ- 
ential party,  that  he  dare  not  openly  denounce,  was  zealously  striving 
to  undermine  it.  Yet  for  a  time,  with  an  immense  revenue,  and  un- 
bounded patronage,  and  the  numerous  means  of  political  corruption 
which  they  placed  at  his  disposal,  the  government  of  Louis  Phillippe 
seemed  to  be  steadily  acquiring  solidity,  and  by  its  success  in  keep- 
ing down  domestic  factions,  and  maintaining  friendly  relations  with 
foreign  powers,  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  wisdom  and  firmness. 

3.  Tet  amid  all  this  seeming  security,  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
disappointed  in  their  expectations  as  to  the  results  of  the  Revolution 
of  1830,  were  daily  growing  more  and  more  discontented  with  the 
measures  and  policy  of  the  government ;  and  it  was  this  all-pervading 
feeling  of  discontent,  which,  without  any  serious  aggressions  on  the 
part  of  government,  and  without  any  previous  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  led  to  the  unpremeditated  Revolution  of  February 
1848; — a  revolution  which,  in  its  completeness  and  importance,  and 
the  bloodless  means  by  which  it  was  accomplished,  is  without  a  par* 
allel  in  history. 
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4.  During  the  winter  of  1847*8  numerous  political  reform  ban- 
quets were  held. throughout  France ;  and  the  omission  of  the  king's 
health  from  the  list  of  toasts  on  these  occasions  was  a  circumstance 
that  added  much  to  the  jealousy  with  which  these  displays  were  re- 
garded by  the  government  The  leaders  of  the  opposition  haying 
announced  that  reform  banquets  would  be  held  throughout  Francs 
on  the  22d  of  February,  Washington's  birthday;  on  the  evening 
preceding  the  22d,  the  administration  forbade  the  intended  meeting 
in  Paris,  and  made  extensive  military  preparations  to  suppress  it  if 
it  were  attempted,  and  to  crush  at  onoe  any  attempt  at  insurrection. 
In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  then  in  session,  this  arbitrary  measure 
of  government  was  warmly  discussed,  when  the  opposition  members, 
consenting  to  give  up  the  meeting  for  the  morrow,  concurred  in  the 
plan  of  moving  an  impeachment  of  ministers,  with  the  expectation 
of  obtaining  either  a  change  of  cabinet,  or  a  dissolution  of  the  Cham- 
ber and  a  new  election,  which  would  test  the  sense  of  the  nation. 

5.  On  the  morning  of  the  22d  the  opposition  papers  announced 
that  the  banquet  would  be  deferred,  when  the  orders  for  the  troops 
of  the  line  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  intended  meeting  were  counter- 
manded, and  picquets  only  were  stationed  in  a  few  places ;  but  no 
serious  disturbance  was  anticipated,  either  by  the  ministry  or  Us  op- 
ponents. The  announcement  of  the  opposition  journals,  however, 
came  too  late;  and  at  noon  a  large  concourse,  chiefly  of  the  working 
classes,  had  assembled  around  the  church  of  the  Madeline,  where 
the  procession  was  to  have  been  organized.  But  the  multitude  ex- 
hibited no  symptoms  of  disorder,  and  were  dispersed  by  the  munici- 
pal cavalry  without  any  loss  of  life.  In  the  evening,  however,  die* 
turbances  began :  gunsmiths9  shops  were  broken  open ;  barricades 
were  formed;  lamps  extinguished;  the  guards  were  attacked;  the 
streets  were  filled  with  troops ;  and  appearances  indicated  a  sangui- 
nary strife  on  the  morrow. 

6.  At  an  early  hour  on  Wednesday,  February  23d,  crowds  again 
appeared  in  the  streets,  barricades  were  erected,  and  some  skirmish- 
ing ensued,  in  which  a  few  persons  were  killed.  Numbers  of  the 
National  Guards  also  made  their  appearance,  and  a  portion  of  them, 
having  declared  for  reform,  sent  their  colonel  to  the  king,  to  acquaint 
his  majesty  with  their  wishes.  He  immediately  acceded  to  their 
requests,  dismissed  the  Ghiizot  cabinet,  and  requested  Count  Mol6  to 
form  a  new  ministry.  This  measure  produced  a  momentary  calm ; 
but  the  rioters  continued  to  traverse  the  streets,  often  attacking,  and* 
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sometimes  disarming,  the  municipal  guards.  Between  ten  and  eleven 
in  the  evening  a  crowd,  passing  the  Hotel  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was 
suddenly  fired  upon  by  the  troops  with  fetal  effect.  The  people  fled 
in  consternation,  but  their  thirst  for  vengeance  was  aroused,  and  the 
cry,  u  To  arms !  Down  with  the  assassins !  Down  with  Louis  Phil- 
lippe !  Down  with  the  Bourbons !"  resounded  throughout  Paris. 

7.  The  attempt  to  establish  a  Mole  administration  having  failed, 
the  king  sent,  late  at  night,  for  M.  Thiers,  and  intrusted  to  him  the 
formation  of  a  ministry  that  should  be  acceptable  to  the  people ;  and 
on  the  following  morning,  the  24th,  a  proclamation  to  the  citizens  of 
Paris  announced  that  M.  Thiers  and  Odillon  Barrot  had  been  ap- 
pointed ministers — that  orders  had  been  given  the  troops  to  cease 
firing,  and  retire  to  their  quarters — that  the  Chamber  would  be  dis- 
solved, and  an  appeal  made  to  the  people— and  that  General  Lam- 
oriciere  had  been  appointed  commandant  of  the  National  Guards. 
The  order  to  the  troops  to  retire,  which  occasioned  the  resignation 
of  their  commander,  Marshal  Bugeaud,  after  a  protest  against  the 
measure,  was  a  virtual  surrender,  on-  the  part  of  government,  of  the 
means  of  defence ;  and  the  king  and  royal  family  soon  found  them- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  an  excited  populace.  The  troops  quietly  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  disarmed  by  the  mob,  who  then,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty  thousand,  and  accompanied  by  the  National  Guard, 
directed  their  course  to  the  Palace  Royal  and  the  Tuilleries,  and 
demanded  the  abdication  of  the  king.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the 
king  signed  an  abdication  in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the  young  Count  of 
Paris ;  but  before  this  fact  was  generally  known  the  armed  populace 
broke  into  the  palace,  made  a  bonfire,  of  the  royal  carriages  and  furni- 
ture, and  after  having  carried  the  throne  of  the  state  reception  room 
in  triumph  through  the  streets,  burned  that  also.  Meanwhile  the 
ex-king  and  queen  escaped  to  St  Cloud,  whence  they  pursued  their 
way  to  Versailles,  and  thence  to  Dreux,  from  which  latter  place  they 
•scaped  in  disguise  to  England,  whither  they  were  followed  by  M. 
Guiiot,  and  other  members  of  the  late  ministry. 

8.  On  the  day  of  the  king's  abdication  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
assembled;  but,  being  overwhelmed  by  the  crowd,  the  greatest  con- 
fusion prevailed,  and  amid  shouts  of  "  No  king !  Long  live  the  Re- 
public," tho  members  of  a  provisional  government  were  named,  and 
adopted  by  popular  acclamation.  Although  a  majority  of  the  depu- 
ties seemed  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a  republic,  and  it  was 
by  mo  means  certain  that  there  was  any  great  party  out  of  Paris  m 
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its  &vor,  every  Attempt  to  adjourn  the  question  was  the  signal  of  re- 
newed shouts  and  disorder ;  and  amid  th*  turbulent  demonstrations 
of  the  Parisian  populace  the  French  Republic  was  adopted,  and  pro- 
claimed to  the  nation.  Royalty  had  vanished,  almost  without  a 
struggle, — blown  away  by  the  breath  of  an  urban  tumult,— and  the 
strangest  revolution  of  modern  times  was  consummated. 

9.  The  leading  member  of  the  provisional  government  was  M. 
Lamartine,  to  whom  belongs  the  renown  of  saving  the  country  from 
immediate  anarchy.  By  his  noble  and  fervid  eloquence  the  passions 
of  the  mob  were  calmed ;  and  by  his  prompt  and  judicious  measures, 
among  the  first  of  which  was  the  declaration  of  the  abolition  of  capi- 
tal punishment  for  political  offences,  tranquillity  and  confidence  were 
at  once  restored.  On  the  26th  the  bank  of  France  was  reopened ; 
the  public  departments  resumed  their  duties ;  and  with  unparalleled 
unanimity  the  army,  the  clergy,  the  press,  and  the  people,  in  the 
provinces  as  well  as  in  Paris,  immediately  gave  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  new  Republic. 

10.  The  Revolution  of  February,  1848,  was  accomplished  by  the 
union  of  the  two  great  sections  of  the  democratic  party — the  Mod- 
erate and  the  Red  Republicans.  The  principles  advocated  by  the 
former  were  the  right  of  self-government,  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  universal  suffrage.  The  latter  went  much  farther,  and,  adopting 
the  leading  principles  of  the  Socialists,  demanded  the  establishment 
of  new  social  relations  between  capital  and  labor ;  a  new  distribution 
of  wealth,  the  elevation  of  the  laboring  classes  at  the  expense  of  the 
wealthy,  labor  and  food  to  all,  by  government  regulations,  and  the 
working  out,  on  a  national  scale,  of  the  grand  problem  of  Commun- 
ism. Believing  that  it  is  the  duty  and  in  the  power  of  government  to 
remedy  most  of  the  many  evils  of  society,  the  people  soon  began  to 
manifest  the  hopes  which  they  expected  the  Revolution  to  transform 
into  realitiea  Deputations  from  all  trades  and  callings — even  to 
shoe-eleaners,  waiters,  and  nursery-maids — waited  on  the  provisional 
government,  making  known  their  grievances,  and  demanding  relief, 
which  generally  consisted  of  freedom  from  taxation,  the  establish- 
ment of  national  workshops,  fewer  hours  of  labor,  higher  wages,  and 
more  holidays.  * 

1 1.  Although  the  Moderate  and  Red  Republicans  had  united  in 
overthrowing  the  monarchy,  no  sooner  was  tranquillity  restored  than 
the  animosities  of  the  two  sections  revived ;  and  when  it  was  found 
that  the  Moderates  had  control  of  the  provisional  government,  their 
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opponents  determined  upon  its  overthrow.  On  several  occasions, 
daring  the  month  of  April,  the  working  classes  of  Paris  assembled 
in  mass  to  make  a  demonstration  of  their  numbers ;  but  the  fidelity 
of  the  National  Guard  showed  that  the  real  physical  power  of  Paris 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  provisional  government.  The  elections, 
held  in  April,  also  showed  a  large  majority  in  favor  of  the  Moderate 
party ;  and  on  the  ballot,  in  May,  for  an  executive  committee  of  the 
government,  consisting  of  five  members,  not  one  of  the  avowed  Red 
Republicans  was  elected ;  and  Ledru  Rollin,  the  most  violent  and 
ultra  of  the  committee,  was  the  lowest  on  the  list. 

12.  On  the  15  th  of  May  the  National  Assembly  was  surrounded 
by  the  populace,  led  by  Barbes,  Blanqui,  Hubert,  and  other  Com- 
munist leaders,  who,  after  having  driven  the  deputies  from  their  seats, 
and  assumed  the  functions  of  government,  proclaimed  themselves  the 
national  executive  committee,  and  through  Barbes,  one  of  their  num- 
ber, declared  that  a  contribution  of  a  thousand  millions  of  francs 
should  be  levied  on  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor — that  a  tax 
of  another  thousand  millions  should  be  raised  for  the  benefit  of  Po- 
land— that  the  National  Assembly  should  be  dissolved — and,  finally, 
that  the  guillotine  should  be  put  in  operation  against  the  enemies  t>f 
the  country.  But  in  the  meantime  the  National  Guard  was  called 
out,  the  rioters  were  soon  dispersed,  their  leaders  arrested,  and  the 
provisional  government  reinstated, 

13.  Owing  to  the  fear  of  another  demonstration  against  the  gov- 
ernment, the  full  command  of  all  the  troops  in  Paris  was  given  to 
General  Cavaignac,  the  minister  of  war ;  and  all  the  approaches  to 
the  National  Assembly,  and  the  different  ministries,  were  strongly 
guarded.  In  June,  the  government,  finding  the  burdens  imposed 
on  the  public  treasury  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  determined  to  send  out 
of  Paris,  to  the  provinces,  about  twelve  thousand  of  the  workmen  then 
unprofitably  employed  in  the  national  workshops.  This  was  the 
signal  of  alarm :  disturbances  began  on  the  evening  of  the  22d :  on 
the  23d  the  most  active  preparations  were  made  by  both  parties  for 
the  coming  contest,  and  some  blood  was  shed  at  the  barricades  erect- 
ed by  the  insurgents.  At  one  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  the  24th, 
General  Cavaignac  declared  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  the  struggle 
began  in  earnest.  From  that  hour  until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  insurgents  were  driven  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  the 
musketry  and  cannonade  were  incessant,  and  Paris  was  a  vast  battle- 
field.   The  fight  was  renewed  at  an  early  hour  on  Sunday  morning, 
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and  continued  during  most  of  the  day,  and  it  was  not  till  noon  on 
Monday  that  the  struggle  was  terminated,  by  the  unconditional  sur- 
render of  the  last  body  of  the  insurgents.  The  number  killed  and 
wounded  in  this  insurrection — by  far  the  most  terrible  that  has  ever 
desolated  Paris — will  never  be  known ;  but  five  thousand  is  probably 
not  a  high  estimate. 

14.  The  exertions  and  success  of  General  Cavaignao  in  defending 
the  government  procured  for  him  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Assembly, 
and  the  unanimous  appointment  of  temporary  chief-executive  of  the  na- 
tion, with  the  power  of  appointing  his  ministers.  Many  of  the  leaders 
of  the  insurrection,  among  them  Louis  Blanc  and  Caussidiere,  fled  from 
the  country :  a  small  number  of  those  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands 
were  condemned  to  transportation ;  but  the  great  majority,  after  a 
short  confinement,  were  set  at  liberty.  The  Assembly,  in  the  mean- 
time, proceeded  with  its  task  of  constructing  the  new  Constitution, 
which  was  adopted  on  the  4th  of  November,  1848,  by  a  vote  of 
sevenTiundred  and  thirty-nine  in  its  favor,  and  thirty  in  opposition. 
It  declared  that  the  French  nation  had  adopted  the  republican  form 
of  government,  with  one  legislative  assembly,  and  that  the  executive 
power  should  be  vested  in  a  President,  to  be  elected  by  universal 
suffrage,  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Its  principles  were  declared  to  be 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity ;  and  the  basis  on  which  it  rested, 
family,  labor,  property,  and  public  order. 

III.  Revolutions,  in  the  German  States,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 
1.  As  soon  as  the  first  accounts  of  the  French  Revolution  of  the  24th 
of  February,  1848,  reached  Germany,  the  whole  of  that  vast  country 
was  in  a  ferment :  popular  commotions  took  place  in  all  the  large 
cities ;  and  the  people  demanded  a  political  constitution  that  should 
give  them  a  share  in  legislation,  establish  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  otherwise  secure  them  their  just  rights.  On  the  29th  of  Feb- 
ruary deputations  from  every  town  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  de- 
manded of  the  Grand  Duke  liberty  of  the  press,  trial  by  jury,  th 
right  of  the  people  to  bear  arms,  and  meet  in  public,  and  a  more 
popular  representation  in  the  national  diet  at  Frankfort.*     On  the 

ft.  Tho  present  confederation  of  Germany,  organized  in  1815,  embraces  nearly  forty  States, 
•one  cf  Tory  small  dimensions,  but  each  possessing  an  independent  government,  and  only 
liable  to  be  called  on  to  furnish  its  proportionate  contingent  to  tho  army  of  the  Confederation 
In  case  of  danger.  The  emperor  of  Austria,  being  the  sovereign  of  many  territories  that  were 
considered  fle*  of  the  German  empire,  is  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Confederation ;  and  bk 
minister  has  the  right  of  presiding.  In  the  ConCBderiOe  GetroanJc  Diet,  heW  at  Fraiikfort.  1* 
Austrian  Gorman  provinces  belonging  to  tho  Germanic  Confederation  are  the  arch-dncby  of 
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the  2d  of  March  the  Duke  yielded  to  their  demands,  and  appointed 
a  ministry  from  the  popular  party. 

2.  Similar  demonstrations  were  made  in  nearly  all  the  German 
States.  At  Cologne*  a  riot  ensued,  the  town-house  was  stormed,  and 
the  authorities  made  prisoners.  At  Munich  the  people  stormed  the 
arsenal!  and,  having  possessed  themselves  of  the  arms  it  contained, 
forced  from  the  Bavarian  king  the  concessions  which  he  had  refused 
to  make.  At  Hanau,1  in  Hesse  Cassel,'  the  Elector  yielded  only  af- 
ter a  severe  conflict  Within  a  week  from  the  revolution  in  Paris 
the  demands  of  the  people  had  been  acceded  to  throughout  nearly  all 
the  south  and  west  of  Germany. 

3.  In  a  popular  convention  held  at  Heidelberg*  on  the  5th  of  March, 
the  necessity  of  the  reforms  demanded  by  the  people  was  insisted  upon ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Federal  Diet,  sitting  at  Frankfort,  invoked 
the  different  German  States  to  take  the  measures  necessary  for  a  new 
constitution  of  the  Diet,  providing  that  the  people  as  well  as  the 
rulers  should  be  represented  in  it  King  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia,  after  having  in  vain  resisted  a  popular  revolution  in  Berlin, 
unexpectedly  to  all  placed  himself,  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  reform 
party,  with  the  hope,  it  is  believed,  of  reuniting  the  German  States 
in  one  great  empire,  and  placing  himself  at  its  head.  The  king  of 
Saxony  was  compelled  to  grant  the  requests  of  his  subjects,  who  had 
pronounced  in  favor  of  reform :  the  king  of  Hanover  also  yielded, 
but  with  much  reluctance,  and  only  when  farther  delay  would  have 
eost  him  his  throne.  On  the  26th  of  March,  Sleswick  and  Holstein,* 
the  two  southern  duchies  of  Denmark,  which  had  always  considered 

1.  *«<»  is  a  town  of  fifteen  thousand  Inhabitant!  in  the  electorate  of  Beau,  etoven  mite 
!»rtb-east  torn  Frankfort    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

%  JfetMCtoMf  it  an  irregularly-shaped  State  of  Germany,  oonsisUng  of  a  central  territory 
and  several  riotanhnd  portion*,  the  whole  lying  mostly  north  of  north-western  Bavaria.  The 
government  is  a  limited  monarchy.  Hesse  Darmstadt,  or  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  also  a 
Hinted  monarchy,  te  divided  by  Hesse  Cased— part  of  It  lying  north  and  part  south  of  the 
*v*rlfayn.    (Map  No,  XVH.) 

3.  Heidelberg  Is  a  city  of  northern  Baden,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Neckar,  forty-eight  miles 
•onth  of  Frankfort,    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

ttfeswidkajidlMrtsta.   See  p.  408,  and  Map*  Nee.  XIV.  and  XVIL 

Austria,  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  with  Moravia  and  Silesia,  part  of  Gallda,  the  county  of 
Tyrol,  and  the  doehlea  of  Sryrla,  Oartntbla,  and  Carntola,  with  the  town  of  Trieste.  The  other 
States  of  the  Austrian  empire  have  no  connection  with  the  Germanic  Confederation.  The  king 
of  Prussia,  In  the  same  manner  as  the  Austrian  emperor,  is  a  member  of  the  Confederation. 
The  empires  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover,  and 
Wlrtetnhurg,  have,  each,  four  votes  in  the  German  Diet ;  and  the  smallest  State,  the  free  city 
ef  Hamburg,  containing  an  area  of  only  forty-three  square  miles,  has  one  vote:  the  principality 
oflJchtenatoiiHwUhapopulatkaofc^ 
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themselves  as  governed  by  the  king  of  Denmark  in  hi*  capacity  of  a 
prince  of  Germany,  long  dissatisfied  with  the  Banish  role,  and  irri- 
tated by  the  refusal  of  the  king  to  accede  to  any  of  their  demands, 
declared  themselves  independent  of  Denmark,  and  solicited  admission 
into  the  Germanic  Confederation.  Being  assisted  by  twenty  thousand 
Prussian  and  Hanoverian  volunteers,  they  waged  a  sanguinary  war 
against  the  Danish  king  until  foreign  intervention  terminated  the 
contest. 

4.  For  some  time  there  had  been  much  political  excitement  in 
those  portions  of  the  Austrian  empire  embracing  Galicia,1  Hungary, 
and  northern  Italy ;  but  down  to  the  period  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, in  February  1848,  the  German  provinces  of  the  empire  had  re* 
mained  tranquil  When,  however,  news  of  the  downfall  of  Louis 
Phillippe  reached  Vienna,  a  shock  was  felt  which  vibrated  through- 
out the  whole  Austrian  empire :  the  public  funds  immediately  mil 
thirty  per  cent :  the  people,  sympathising  with  the  Parisians,  ez> 
pressed  themselves  upon  the  great  subject  of  reform  with  a  freedom  and 
earnestness  altogether  foreign  to  their  habits ;  and  the  royal  family, 
panic-stricken  by  the  gathering  tempest,  were  closeted  in  deep  con- 
sultation. All  the  royal  family  and  the  imperial  cabinet,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Archduke  Louis,  uncle  of  the  emperor,  and  the  min- 
ister Mettemioh,  were  in  favor  of  making  immediate  concessions  to 
the  people,  as  the  only  means  of  retaining  the  provinces,  if  net  of 
preserving  the  throne.  Metternich  tendered  his  resignation,  but  was 
persuaded  to  retain  his  post  only  on  condition  of  being,  as  hitherto, 
unobstructed  in  his  administration  of  the  government. 

5.  At  the  opening  of  the  Diet  of  Lower  Austria,  at  Vienna,  on 
the  13th  of  March,  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens,  headed  by  the 
students  of  the  University,  marched  to  the  hall  of  the  Assembly,  and 
there  presented  their  petition  in  fttvor  of  a  constitutional  government, 
a  responsible  ministry,  freedom. of  the  press,  a  citizens'  guard,  trial 
by  jury,  and  religious  freedom.  The  crowd  increasing,  the  Arch* 
duke  Albert  ordered  the  people  to  disperse,  but,  not  being  obeyed, 
commanded  the  soldiers  to  fire  upon  them.  Many  victims  fell,  and 
the  greatest  exoitement  was  occasioned,  which  was  only  partially 
calmed  by  an  order  from  the  emperor  for  the  military  to  withdraw. 

6.  The  city  guard  had  in  the  meantime  sided  with  the  people,  and 

1.  Galicia  and  Lodenuri*,  now  constituting  a  province  of  the  Austrian  emptra,  and  lytnf 
north  or  Hungary,  include  those  territories  of  Poland  which  hare  fallen  to  Austria  la  On)  wet* 
tntparUtiona  of  thai  country.    (JUapH^XVlL) 
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opened  to  them  the  arsenal.  Mettcrnich  and  the  Archduke  Albert 
resigned.  On  the  next  day,  the  14th,  the  emperor  abolished  the 
censorship  of  the  press,  and  assented  to  the  formation  of  a  National 
Guard ;  and  forty  thousand  citizens  enrolled  their  names,  and  were 
furnished  with  arms.  On  the  following  day,  the  15th,  all  the  other 
demands  of  the  people  were  complied  with,  and  a  promise  given  that 
a  convention  of  deputies  from  each  of  the  provinces  should  be  as- 
sembled as  speedily  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  consti- 
tution for  the  empire.  This  announcement  was  received  with  ex- 
pressions of  the  greatest  joy ;  and  the  supposed  dawn  of  Austrian 
liberty  was  celebrated  by  triumphal  processions  and  illuminations. 

7.  The  first  period  of  the  Revolution  terminated  with  the  triumph 
of  the  people,  and  was  followed  by  apparently  sincere  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  fulfil  its  promises  and  carry  out  the  reforms 
projeoted.  But  serious  difficulties  intervened.  The  various  races  in 
the  empire — Germans,  Magyars,  Slavonians,  and  Italians — were  jeal- 
ous of  each  other,  while  their  wants  and  requirements  were  dissimi- 
lar :  the  people,  generally,  were  unprepared  for  free  institutions ;  and 
the  government  was  undecided  to  what  extent  concessions  were  expo* 
dient  During  the  whole  Of  April  and  May,  the  mob,  guided  by  the 
students,  who  often  conducted  themselves  disgracefully,  ruled  in 
Vienna :.  the  liberty  of  the  press  degenerated  into  licentiousness :  a 
shameful  literature  flooded  the  city:  violations  of  law  and  order 
were  frequent :  the  Reign  of  Terror  commenced ;  and  finally,  on  the 
18th  of  May,  the  emperor,  anxious  for  his  personal  safety,  secretly 
left  Vienna  and  repaired  to  Innspruck1  in  the  Tyrol.  But  the  with- 
drawal of  the  emperor  was  not  what  the  people  wished,  and  they  de- 
sired him,  now  that  Metternich  was  removed,  to  lead  them  onward 
in  the  way  of  reform.  Returning  in  August  he  strove  in  vain  to 
resume  the  reins  of  government :  the  students  of  the  university  and 
the  democratic  clubs  usurped  the  entire  control  of  the  city,  and,  in 
the  name  of  democracy,  exercised  a  most  cruel  and  unmitigated  des- 
potism. 

8.  In  the  meantime  the  Bohemians,  of  Slavic  origin,  opposed  to 
every  measure  tending  to  identify  them  with  the  German  Confedera- 
tion, had  demanded  of  the  emperor  a  constitution  that  should  give 
them  a  national  existence,  equivalent,  in  its  relations  with  the  empire, 
to  that  enjoyed  by  the  Hungarians.     Being  refused  their  demands,  a 

L  Amwftb**,  the  Aitfdty  of  thereto  on  0»  riT«r  Ibb,  two  handnd  nd  forty  alto 
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congress  of  the  Slavic  nations  of  the  Austrian  empire  had  assembled 
at  Prague  early  in  June,  and  was  discnsebg  the  various  plans  of 
Slavic  regeneration,  when  a  vast  assemblage  of  citizens  and  students 
addressed  a  "Storm  Petition"  to  Prince  Windischgrats,  the  military 
commander  of  the  city,  demanding  the  withdrawal  of  the  regular 
troops,  and  a  distribution  of  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  use  of  the 
people.  The  petition  not  being  granted,  the  people  rose  in  open  re- 
volt ;  a  most  fearful  and  bloody  conflict  ensued  within  the  city,  which 
was  also  bombarded  from  the  surrounding  heights,  and  after  almost 
an  entire  week  of  fighting,  on  the  17th  the  city  capitulated.  The 
Slavic  congress  was  broken  up;  the  bright  visions  of  Bohemian  na- 
tionality vanished;  and  subsequently  the  strong  national  feelings 
of  the  Slavonic  population,  and  their  hatred  alike  of  Magyars  and 
Germans,  rendered  them  the  chief  supporters  of  the  Austrian  throne 
and  government 

9.  At  this  time  Hungary1  was  striving  for  a  peaceable  maintenance 
of  her  rights  against  Austrian  encroachments ;  and  Croatia,*  which 
was  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Hungarian  monarohyr  *n> 
eouraged  by  .Austria,  had  revolted,  and  her  troops  were  already  en 
their  march  towards  the  Hungarian  capital.  Austria  now  openly 
supported  the  Croats ;  and  an  order  of  the  emperor,  on  the  5th  of 
October,  for  some  troops  stationed  in  Vienna  to  march  against  Hun- 
gary, produced  another  Revolution  in  the  Austrian  capital  The 
people,  sympathising  with  the  Hungarians,  opposed  the  march  of  the 
troops:  a  sanguinary  contest  followed;  the  insurgents  triumphed; 
the  ministry  was  overthrown ;  the  minister  of  war  murdered ;  and 
the  emperor  fled  to  Olmutz,'  attended  by  the  troops  that  remained 

h  Mwmgmnh  taken  in  its  wi<M  acceptation,  include*,  besides  Hungary  proper,  Croatia, 
Slavonla,  the  military  frontier  province*,  the  Banal,  and  Transylvania.  The  Carpathian  momv 
talna  form  the  boundary  of  Hungary  on  the  north-east,  separating  It  from  Geiicta  and  Lode* 
merla.  The  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  eonaiata  of  two  ejctenilr«  plains  ;~the  plain  of  Upper 
Hungary,  north  of  Buda,  traversed  by  the  Danube  from  west  to  east ;  and  the  great  plain  of 
Southern  Hungary,  south  of  Buda,  watered  by  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries,  the  Drave, 
the  Save,  and  the  Thelas,  with  the  numerous  affluents  of  the  utter.  Ike  whole  of  that 
lower  plain,  an  exceedingly  fertile  territory,  embracing  thirty-six  thousand  English  square 
miles,  is  in  scarcely  a  single  point  more  than  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Danube. 
(JlfopNcXVlI.) 

2.  OmUm,  (Austrian)  regarded  as  forming  the  maritime  portion  of  Hungary,  bat  SUvonte, 
Turkish  Croatia,  and  Dalmatta,  on  the  east  and  southeast,  and  the  Adriatic  on  the  south-west. 
The  Drare  separates  ft  from  Hungary  proper.  The  Groats  are  of  Slavonic  stock,  and  speak  a 
dialect  which  has  a  greater  amaily  with  the  Polish  than  any  other  language.  About  she  yew 
1180  Croatia  was  incorporated  with  Hungary.    {Mm?  No.  XVII.) 

,  a  Oisnttz,  *  town  of  Moravia,  and  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  Austrian  empire*  si 
an  the  river  jtfan^  forty  nrtesiurth-eesttf  Tlmnli  ttsi  taken  nj  the  nwwlcajii  Hj 
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faithful  to  hig  cause.  Fortunately  for  the  emperor,  a  large  and  faith- 
ful army  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  enabled  him  soon  to  concentrate 
an  overwhelming  force  around  the  chief  seat  of  rebellion :  Prince 
Windischgratc  from  the  north,  and  Jellachich  the  ban  or  governor 
of  Croatia  from  the  south,  united  their  forces  before  Vienna:  on 
the  morning  of  the  28th  of  October  they  opened  their  batteries  on 
the  city;  and  on  the  31st,  after  a  great  destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, compelled  an  unconditional  surrender.  Of  sixteen  hundred 
persons  arrested  under  martial  law,  nine  only  were  punished  with 
death. 

10.  While  these  events  were  occurring  at  Vienna,  a  Hungarian 
army  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men,  which  had  pursued  Jellachich 
to  the  Austrian  frontier,  had  remained  there  many  days  awaiting  an 
invitation  from  the  Viennese  to  come  to  their  aid.'  At  last,  on  the 
28th  of  October,  the  Hungarians  took  the  responsibility  of  advancing 
into  the  Austrian  territory :  on  the  30th  and  31st  they  met  the  im- 
perialists, when  some  skirmishing  ensued ;  but  the  fatal  blow  had 
already  been  struck  at  Vienna,  and  the  Hungarian  army  recrossed 
the  frontiers. 

1 1.  The  second  Revolution  of  Vienna  was  a  riot,  neither  national 
nor  liberal  in  its  character,  and  not  participated  in  by  the  other 
parts  of  the  empire ;  but  its  suppression,  in  connection  with  the 
•oenes  of  anarchy  which  preceded  it,  produced  an  unfavorable  effect 
on  the  cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany.  A  re- 
action had  already  taken  place  in  the  popular  mind :  peace,  under 
imperial  rule,  began  to  be  preferred  to  the  unchecked  excesses  of  the 
mob:  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  yearning  for  repose,  resigned  his 
crown  in  favor  of  his  nephew  the  Archduke  Joseph :  the  government 
resumed  its  despotic  powers ;  and  Austria  fell  back  to  her  old  posi- 
tion. In  Prussia,  Frederick  William,  imitating  the  Austrian  empe- 
ror, and  calling  the  army  to  his  aid,  dissolved  the  assembly  which  he 
had  called  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  constitution,  and  forgot 
all  his  promises  in  favor  of  reform  and  constitutional  liberty.  With 
Prussia  and  Austria  against  them,  the  smaller  German  States,  di- 
vided in  their  counsels,  could  accomplish  nothing ;  and  the  project 
of  German  unity  was  virtually  abandoned. 

IV.  Revolutions-  in  Italy.  1.  Since  the' fall  of  Napoleon,  Aus- 
trian influence  has  been  predominant  in  Italy.     The  Congress  of 

Thirty  Year*'  War:  it  was  bedeged  unsueeeartinjr  by  Fkwleitek  Uw  Great  In  1758;  tad  Laflv* 
IttertlAlTM.    (jya*No.XVO> 
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Vienna  assigned  to  Austria  the  whole  Milanese  and  Venetian  prov- 
inces, now  included  in  Austrian  Lombardy :  at  the  same  time  the 
dependent  thrones  of  Tuscany,  Modena,1  and  Parma,4  were  filled  by 
members  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
Austria,  in  her  steady  adherence  to  the  principles  of  despotism,  had 
exacted  treaties  from  all  the  princes  of  Italy,  stipulating  that  no  con- 
stitution should  be  granted  to  their  subjects.  When,  in  1820,  the 
Neapolitans  established  a  constitution,  Austria  suppressed  it  by  the 
force  of  arms,  (see  p.  516) :  in  1821  she  interfered  in  Piedmont; 
and  in  1831  and  1832,  in  the  Papal  States'  also,  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  all  liberal  tendencies,  whether  in  the  government  or  the 
people. 

2.  The  election  in  June  1846,  of  Cardinal  Mastai,  to  fill  the  pon- 
tifical chair,  with  the  appellation  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  threatened  the 
subversion  of  Austrian  influence  .throughout  a  great  part  of  Italy. 
The  pope,  a  plain  upright  man,  earnestly  desiring  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  his  people,  immediately  commenced  the  work  of  reform; 
and  the  liberal  course  pursued  by  him  at  once  revived  the  spirit  of 
nationality  throughout  the  entire  peninsula.  Austria,  alarmed  by 
these  movements,  used  every  means  to  change  the  course  of  the  pope; 
and  on  the  19th  of  July,  1847,  the  Austrian  army  entered  Ferrara,* 
a  northern  frontier  town  of  the  Papal  States.  The  occupation  of 
Ferrara  was  the  signal  for  a  general  rising  against  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  not  only  in  Borne,  but  also  in  Florence,  Bologna,*  Lucca,* 
and  Genoa,  without  regard  to  their  distinct  governments.     In  De- 

1.  The  Duekf  of  Modena  Is  a  State  of  northern  Italy,  having  Austrian  Lombardy  on  the 
north,  the  northern  division  of  the  Papal  States  on  the  east,  Parma  on  the  west,  and  Tuscany, 
Lucca,  and  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  south.  Mode**,  the  ancient  Jtfwtiaa,  is  the  capital.  The 
government,  an  absolute  monarchy,  is  possessed  by  a  collateral  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

2.  The  JJuekf  of  Parma  adjoins  Modena  on  the  west,  and  has  Austrian  Lombardy  on  the 
north,  from  which  It  Is  separAed  by  the  Po.  Government,  an  absolute  monarchy.  CapUal* 
Parma,  thirty-three  miles  south-west  from  Mantua. 

a  The  Papal  sties,  or  the  u  States  of  the  Church,"  occupying  a  great  part  of  central,  with  a 
portion  of  northern  Italy,  have  Austrian  Italy  on  the  north,  from  which  ihey  are  separated  by 
the  Po ;  Modena,  Tuscany,  and  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  west j  the  Neapolitan  dominions  on 
the  south ;  and  the  Adriatic  on  the  north-east. 

4.  Ferrara,  formerly  an  independent  duchy  belonging  to  the  family  of  Esse,  and  now  the 
most  northern  city  belonging  to  the  pope,  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Volano,  Ave  miles  south 
of  the  Po,  and  fifty-three  miles  south-west  from  Venice. 

ft.  Bologma,  the  second  city  in  rank  In  the  Papal  States,  Is  at  the  southern  verge  of  the  valley 
of  the  Po,  twenty-five  miles  south-west  from  Ferrara.  Bologna,  which  has  always  assumed  the 
UUo  of  **  Learned,"  has  given  birth  to  eight  popes,  nearly  two  hundred  cardinals,  and  mora 
than  one  thousand  literary  and  scientific  men  and  artists. 

6.  Lucca,  a  duchy  of  central  Italy,  and,  next  to  San  Marino,  the  smallest  of  the  Italian 
States*  has  the  duchy  of  Modena  on  the  north,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south-weal 
Lneea,  Its  capital,  is  eleven  miles  north-east  of  fnsa,sfid  thirty-eight  west  erf  floreiie*. 
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oember  the  Austrian  army  was  withdrawn ;  and  the  right  of  the 
States  of  Italy,  not  under  Austrian  rule,  to  choose  their  own  forms 
of  government,  seemed  to  be  conceded. 

3.  The  Austrian  emperor,  fearing  for  the  safety  of  Lombardy, 
which  was  already  in  commotion,  increased  his  forces  in  that  prov- 
ince, until,  in  the  beginning  of  March  1848,  the  different  garrisons 
numbered  a  hundred  thousand  men.  The  proclamation  of  a  republic 
in  France  hastened  the  crisis  in  the  Austrian  portion  of  Italy,  and, 
by  the  unexpected  tidings  of  the  Revolution  in  Vienna,  the  climax 
was  precipitated.  On  the  18th  of  March  the  citizens  of  Milan  arose 
in  insurrection,  and  after  a  contest  of  five  days  drove  the  Austrian 
troops,  commanded  by  Marshal  Badetsky,  from  the  city.  At  the 
same  time  the  Austrians  were  driven,  out  of  Parma  and  Pavia ;  and 
nearly  all  the  Yenetian  territory  was  in  open  insurrection.  On  the 
23d  of  March  the  king  of  Sardinia,  Charles*  Albert,  issued  a  procla- 
mation in  favor  of  Italian  nationality,  and  marched  into  Lombardy 
to  aid  in  driving  the  Austrians  beyond  the  Alps.  The  Austrian  gen- 
eneral,  Badetsky,  a  skilful  and  veteran  commander,  retreated  until  he 
could  concentrate  all  his  forces,  when  he  returned  to  meet  the  Ital- 
ians, who,  gradually  overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  were  soon 
compelled  to  retire ;  and  one  by  one  the  Austrians  regained  possess- 
ion of  all  the  cities  from  which  they  had  been  driven.  After  defeat- 
ing the  Sardinian  king  in  several  engagements  during  the  latter  part 
of  July,  on  the  5th  of  August  Badetsky  was  again  before  Milan :  all 
Lombardy  submitted;  an  armistice  was  agreed  upon;  and  Charles 
Albert  retired  to  his  own  dominions. 

4.  After  some  attempts  of  England  and  France  to  mediate  be- 
tween  the  contending  parties,  the  armistice  was  terminated  by  Charles 
Albert  on  the  20th  of  March,  1849,  on  the  avowed  ground  that  its 
terms  had  been  repeatedly  violated  by  the  Austrians ;  but,  in  reality, 
in  obedience  to  the  clamors  of  his  people,  and  as  the  only  chance  of 
saving  his  crown,  and  preventing  Sardinia  from  becoming  a  republic 
Sardinia  was  poorly  prepared  for  the  conflict :  her  forces  were  badly 
organized,  and  her  officers  incompetent ;  while  opposed  to  them  was 
one  of  the  most  efficient  and  best-disciplined  armies  in  Europe,  under 
the  command  of  an  able  and  experienced  general.  At  twelve  o'clock 
on  the  20th,  the  moment  that  the  armistice  expired,  Badetsky  entered 
Piedmont,  while  the  Sardinians  were  utterly  ignorant  of  his  move- 
ments ;  and  by  the  24th  the  war  was  at  an  end.  Charles  Albert, 
defeated  in  three  battles,  and  rightly  judging  that  more  favor  would 

35 
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be  shown  his  oountrymen  if  tbe  supreme  power  were  in  other  hands; 
abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  Victor  Emanuel  on  the  evening  of  the 
23d,  and  in  a  few  bonrs  left  tbe  country — bidding  adien  not  only  to 
his  crown,  but  his  kingdom  also.  Victor  Emanuel  purchased  peace 
by  the  payment  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  as  indemnity  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war. 

5.  While  these  successes  were  attending  the  Austrian  arms  in 
Piedmont*  an  Austrian  army  was  blockading  Venice,  which  on  the 
82d  of  March,  1848,  had  proclaimed  the  "  Bepublie  of  Saint  Mark." 
Venice  held  out  until  her  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  property  had  been  destroyed — not  less  than  sixty  thousand 
shot  and  shells  having  been  thrown  into  the  city  during  the  last  few 
days  of  the  siege.  In  the  last  days  of  August  1849,  Venice  sur- 
rendered to  Marshal  Radetsky; — and  with  the  fall  of  the  Republic 
of  Saint  Mark,  Austria  recovered  her  authority  throughout  all  north- 
ern Italy. 

6.  During  this  period  the  southern  portions  of  the  peninsula  were 
far  from  enjoying  tranquillity.  The  subjects  of  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Naples1  and  Sicily,  had  risen  early  in  1848,  and  their  demands  for  a 
constitution  were  acceded  to ;  but  the  promises  of  the  king  to  the 
Sicilians  were  broken,  and  Sicily  revolted  from  his  authority,  and 
elected  for  her  sovereign  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  the  second  son  of 
Charles  Albert  king  of  Sardinia.  A  sanguinary  war  between  the 
Neapolitans  and  Sicilians  followed :  Messina,  after  two  days'  bom- 
bardment, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Neapolitans :  the  Sicilians  were 
defeated  in  a  desperate  battle  at  Catania ;  Syracuse,  terror  stricken, 
surrendered  without  a  blow :  Palermo,'  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
islanders,  fell  after  a  short  struggle ;  and  Ferdinand  of  Naples  re- 
sumed his  former  sway  as  unlimited  monarch  of  the  two  Sicilies. 

7.  From  the  well-known  liberal  character  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  and 
the  manner  in  which  his  reign  began,  it  was  to  be  expected  that,  in 
the  Papal  States  at  least,  liberty  would  find  a  quiet  asylum*  For  a 
time  prince  and  people  were  united  in  the  noble  cause  of  the  political 
regeneration  of  Italy ;  but  the  people  soon  outran  the  pope  in  the 
march  of  reform,  and  began  to  murmur  because  he  lingered  so  Ut 
behind  them.  He  granted  liberty  of  the  press,  and  its  license 
alarmed  him :  he  placed  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  bnt  could 

1.  The  Kingdom  of  A^.  othorwiao  called  the  «*  Kingdom  of  tbe  two  8feitt«< 
Identical  with  the  Magna  Gmcla  of  aoJiquiljr,  eoafriaat  tho  ■otheia  port!— .of  lady, 
with  Sioilj  and  the  adjacent  talaada. 

2.  PaUrm*  :  tee  Peatm**,  p.  117. 
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sot  control  the  use  of  them  :  he  named  a  council  to  assist  him  in  the 
administration  of  civil  affairs,  but  was  dismayed  at  the  cries  for  a 
representative  assembly  that  should  share  in  the  government  of  the 
country. 

8.  In  the  summer  of  1 848  symptoms  of  reaction  began  to  appear : 
Pius  signified  to  the  Roman  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  it  was  asking 
too  much ;  and  his  appointment  of  Rossi  to  the  post  of  prime  minis- 
ter  exasperated  the  people,  and  diminished  his  own  popularity. 
Rossi's  avowed  hostility  to  tho  democratic  movement  led  to  his 
assassination  on  the  15th  of  November,  as  he  was  proceeding  to  open 
the  Chambers ;  and  eight  days  later  the  pope  fled  from  Rome,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  Gaeta,1  in  the  territory  of  the  king  of  Naples. 
On  the  9th  of  February  following,  a  National  Assembly,  elected  by 
the  people,  proclaimed  that  the  pope's  temporal  power  was  at  an  end, 
and  that  the  form  of  government  of  the  Roman  States  should  be  a 
pure  democracy,  with  the  name  of"  The  Roman  Republic." 

9.  Month  after  month  Pius  remained  at  Gaeta,  unwilling  to  de- 
mand foreign  aid  to  reinstate  him  in  his  temporal  sovereignty,  and 
hoping  that  his  people,  acknowledging  their  past  misconduct,  would 
recall  him  of  their  own  accord ;  but  no  signs  of  any  change  in  his 
favor  being  ^exhibited,  he  at  length  availed  himself  of  the  only  re* 
source  left  him.  The  Roman  Catholic  powers  of  Austria,  Naples, 
Spain,  and  France,  responded  to  his  appeal  for  aid  :  the  Austrian! 
entered  the  Papal  States  on  the  north — the  Neapolitans  on  the 
south — a  body  of  Spanish  troops  landed  on  the  coast — and,  to  the 
shame  of  republican  Franoe,  towards  the  close  of  April  a  French 
army,  under  the  command  of  General  Oudinot,  was  sent  to  southern 
Italy,  under  the  avowed  pretence  of  checking  Austrian  influence  in 
that  quarter,  but,  in  reality,  as  the  sequel  proved,  to  restore  papal 
authority  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

10.  The  pretended  "friendly  and  disinterested  mission"  of  the  French 
army  was  resisted  with  a  heroism  worthy  of  the  days  of  the  early 
Roman  Republic,  and  the  first  attack  of  the  French  upon  the  city  of 
Rome  resulted  in  their  defeat ;  but  the  assailants  were  reenforced,  and, 
after  a  regular  siege  and  bombardment,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1849, 
Rome  surrendered.  When  the  French  troops  entered  the  city  they 
were  received  with  silence  and  coldness  on  the  part  of  the  people ; 

f.  Gtests  Is  a  ftroogTHtotlffed  seaport  town,  forty-one  miles  north-west  from  Naples,  and 
eereuty-two  miles  south  east  from  Borne.    Gfesn  was  pot  to  death,  by  order  of  Antony,  m  the 
»TirfDit/oflhJstowD. 
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the  Soman  guards  could  not  be  induced  to  pay  them  Ac  customary 
salute ;  the  common  laborers  refused  to  engage  in  removing  the  bar- 
ricades  from  the  streets,  and  the  French  soldiers  were  compelled  to 
perform  this  task  themselves.  Pins  the  Ninth  returned  to  Rome, 
stealthily,  and  in  the  night,  a  changed  man.  Three  years  of  political 
experience  had  changed  his  seal  for  reform  into  the  most  imbit- 
tered  feelings  towards  all  democratic  institutions :  political  tolerance 
gave  place  to  the  most  determined  support  of  absolutism ;  and  the 
blessings  with  which  his  people  once  greeted  him  were  changed  to 
curses. 

V.  Hungarian  Was.  1.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  second  Revolution  in  Vienna,  in  October  1848, 
was  the  order  to  some  Austrian  troops  stationed  in  Vienna  to  march 
to  the  aid  of  the  Croats,  who  had  revolted  from  Hungary.  The  Hun- 
garian and  Croatian  war  soon  became  a  war  between  Hungary  and 
Austria.  In  order  to  understand  the  true  character  of  this  important 
war  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  previous  political  connection 
between  the  two  countries. 

2.  The  Magyars,  from  whom  the  present  Hungarians  are  descend- 
ed, were  a  numerous  and  powerful  Asiatic  tribe,  which,  after  over- 
running a  great  part  of  central  Europe,  settled  in  theJertile  plains 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss,1  about  the  close  of  the  ninth  century. 
For  a  long  period  the  government  of  the  Magyars  was  an  elective 
monarchy,  and  in  the  year  1526  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  of  the  house 
of  Hapsburg,  was  elected  to  the  throne  of  Hungary ;  and  this  was 
the  first  connection  between  the  two  countries.  Seven  succeeding 
Austrian  princes  of  the  same  house  were  elected  in  succession  by  the 
Hungarian  Diet,  until,  in  the  year  1687,  the  Diet  declared  the  suc- 
cession to  the  Hungarian  throne  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Hapsburg; 
yet  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  was  not  affected  thereby,  al- 
though Hungary,  with  all  its  dependent  provinces,  among  which  was 
Croatia,  became  permanently  attached  to  the  Austrian  dominions. 
The  same  as  Bohemia,  it  acknowledged  the  Austrian  emperor  for  its 
monarch ;  but  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia,  were  still  separate 
nations,  each  governed  by  its  own  laws. 

3.  In  the  year  1790  Leopold  the  Second,  emperor  of  Austria, 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  and  signed  a  solemn 

1.  The  Hi***  (■nefeaft  TOutm,)  a  northern  tributary  of  U»  Danube,  is  a  large  and  kt?1- 
fable  rlrer  of  Hungary,  flowing  •oath  through  the  great  Hungarian  plain.  The  ana  of  an 
beala  is  estimated  at  sU  thousand  square  miles.    {Map  No  XVIXJ 
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declaration  that  "  Hungary  is  a  free  and  independent  nation  in  her 
entire  system  of  legislation  and  government/'  and  that  "  all  royal 
patents  not  issued  in  conjunction  with  the  Hungarian  Diet,  are  illegal, 
null,  and  void."  After  the  peace  of  1815,  Francis  the  Second  re- 
solved to  govern  Hungary  without  the  aid  of  a  Diet,  in  violation  of 
the  laws  which  he  had  sworn  to  support ;  but  after  a  long  period  of 
confusion  he  found  it  necessary,  in  1825,  to  yield,  and  again  summon 
the  Diet.  His  attempt  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  Hungary,  ter- 
minated in  renewed  acknowledgment  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  Hungarians,  and  a  reiteration  of  the  declaratory  act  of  1790. 

4.  Ferdinand  the  Fifth,  who  succeeded  his  father  Francis  in  1835, 
took  the  usual  coronation  oath,  acknowledging  the  rights,  liberties, 
and  independence  of  Hungary ;  and  the  project  of  incorporating 
Hungary  with  Austria  seemed  to  be  abandoned ;  but  still  the  empe- 
ror, by  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  making  appointments 
to  office,  could  command  a  majority  in  the  House  of  the  Magnates, 
and,  by  the  influence  which  he  could  exert  in  the  elections,  hoped  to 
secure  an  ascendency  in  the  House  of  Deputies.  Moreover,  the  af- 
fairs of  Hungary,  instead  of  being  regulated  in  Hungary  by  native 
Hungarians,  were  managed  by  a  bureau  or  chancery  in  Vienna,  under 
the  direct  supervision  and  control  of  the  Austrian  cabinet  Austrian 
influence  very  naturally  produced  an  Austrian  party  in  the  country, 
opposed  to  which  was  the  great  mass  of  the  Hungarians,  who  took 
the  designation  of  the  Liberal  or  Patriotic  party. 

5.  At  a  most  opportune  moment,  just  after  the  first  Revolution  in 
Vienna,  in  March  1 848,  when  the  emperor  had  conceded  to  the  people 
of  his  hereditary  States  the  rights  and  privileges  which  they  demand- 
ed, a  deputation  from  Hungary  appeared,  asking,  for  their  kingdom, 
the  royal  assent  to  a  series  of  acts  passed  by  the  Hungarian  Diet, 
providing  for  its  annual  meeting,  the  union  of  Transylvania  and 
Hungary,  the  organisation  of  a  National  Guard,  equality  of  taxation 
for  all  classes,  religious  toleration,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  a  re- 
sponsible ministry.  After  some  delay  these  acts  received  the  royal 
assent,  and  on  the  1 1th  of  April  were  confirmed  by  the  emperor  per- 
sonally, in  the  midst  of  the  Diet  assembled  at  Pesth,1  the  capital  of 
Hungary.  These  concessions  were  received  with  the  utmost  joy 
throughout  the  Hungarian  nation. 

1.  Peatk,  which,  In  conjunction  with  Bnda,  is  the  teat  of  government  of  Hungary,  Is  on  the 
east  tide  of  the  Danube,  Immediately  opposite  Buda,  with  which  it  U  connected  by  a  bridge 
of  boats.    Population  about  sixty-ore  thousand.   It  Is  one  hundred  and  thirty-dre  miles  sooth* 

<j*V*o.xvn.) 
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6.  The  sudden  change  from  the  restraints  of  a  rigid  government 

to  the  enjoyment  of  constitutional  liberty,  exerted,  among  the  masses 
who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  no  political  privilegea/and  especially  in  the 
provinces  dependent  upon  Hungary,  an  influence  the  most  adverse  to 
rational  freedom.  Liberty  was  construed  to  mean  license :  in  some 
places  the  Jews  were  plundered  and  maltreated :  officers  and  jurors 
who  did  their  duty  were  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  mob :  the 
imbittered  feelings  and  prejudices  of  race  were  kindled  into  all  their 
fury ;  and  the  most  horrid  atrocities  were  committed,  while  the  new 
government,  scarcely  organized,  was  too  feeble  to  afford  protection  to 
the  persons  and  property  of  the  more  peaceful  inhabitants.  Calls 
upon  the  Austrian  government  for  assistance  from  the  Austrian 
troops  in  the  provinces  to  suppress  this  anarchy  were  unheeded ;  and 
the  indifference  thus  shown  to  the  welfare  of  Hungary  gave  rise  to  the 
first  threats  of  separation. 

7.  A  more  alarming  danger  to  Hungary  was  the  opposition  against 
her  in  her  own  provinces,  first  secretly  encouraged,  and  afterwards 
openly  aided,  by  the  Austrian  government.  The  Hungarian  domin- 
ions embrace  a  population  of  about  fifteen  millions,  of  whoa  only 
six  millions  are, Magyars ;  and  unfortunately  the  other  eight  millions 
were  so  jealous  of  the  Magyar  ascendency  as  to  be  found  either  cold 
to  the  cause  of  Hungary,  or  openly  joining  the  Austrian  party. 
First  the  Croats,  a  portion  of  the  southern  Slavi,  or  Slavonians,1  af- 
ter demanding  entire  independence  of  Hungarian  rule,  and  showing 
a  disposition  to  place  themselves  in  more  immediate  connection  with 
Austria,  also  a  Slavonic  nation,  took  up  arms  against  Hungary,  and 
rejected  all  advances  towards  reconciliation.  Notwithstanding  the 
unconstitutionality  of  their  position,  the  empefor  sided  in  their  favor, 
and  sent  Austrian  armies  to  their  aid.  Portions  of  Slavonia  proper 
joined  the  Croats ;  and  the  Sorbs,1  or  Servians,  in  eastern  Slavonia, 
distinguishing  their  revolt  by  the  greatest  atrocities,  with  unrelent- 
ing fury  laid  waste  the  Magyar  Tillages,  and  massacred  the  unresist- 
ing  inhabitants.  The  actual  beginning  of  the  war  on  the  part  of 
Hungary  was  the  bombardment,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1848,  of  Car* 

J.  The  Slavonians  comprise  a  numerous  family  of  nations,  descendants  of  the  ancient  Sat* 
matians.  The  Slavonian  language  extends  throughout  the  whole  of  European  Russia ;  and 
dialects  of  it  are  spoken  by  the  Croats,  Servians,  and  Slavonians  proper,  and  also  by  tit*  Potat 
and  Bohemians.  • 

S.  The  Serb*  or  Servians,  who  belong  to  the  wide-spread  Slavonian  slock,  are  Inhabitants  of 
the  Turkish  province  of  Serria ;  hot  many  of  the  Serbs  are  scattered  throughout  the  i 
Hungarian  provinces. 
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lowits,'  the  metropolis  or  holy  city  of  the  Serbs.  The  city  made  a 
brave  defence :  the  Ottoman  Serbs  hastened  across  the  frontiers  to 
the  assistance  of  their  brethren,  and  the  Magyars  were  driven  back 
into  the  fortress  of  Poterwardein.1  The  whole  Servian  race  in  the 
Banat*  then  rose  in  rebellion,  and  the  peninsula &  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube  became  the  theatre  of  a  furious  con- 
flict between  the  hostile  races.  Finally,  on  the  29th  of  June,  the  Aus- 
trian cabinet,  throwing  off  all  disguise,  announced  the  intention  of 
Austria  to  support  Croatia  openly.  It  soon  appeared,  also,  that  the 
altered  condition  of  Austria,  consequent  upon  the  late  triumphs  of 
the  imperial  arms  in  Italy,  had  determined  the  emperor  to  revoke 
the  concessions  recently  made  to  Hungary. 

8.  The  Hungarian  Diet,  now  convinced  that  the  constitution  and 
independence  of  Hungary  must  be  defended  by  force  of  arms,  decreed 
a  levy  that  should  raise  the  Hungarian  army  to  two  hundred  thou* 
sand  men.  In  the  meantime  Jellachich,  the  ban,  or  governor,  of 
Croatia,  had  advanced  unopposed  into  Hungary,  at  the  head  of  an 
Austrian  and  Croatian  army,  and  had  arrived  within  twenty  miles 
of  Pesth,  when  the  eloquence  and  energy  of  Kossuth,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  patriot  party,  collected  a  considerable  body  of  troops, 
and  on  the  29th  of  September  Jellachich  was  repulsed  and  the  capi- 
tal saved.  The  ban  fled,  and  on  the  5th  of  October  the  rear  guard 
of  the  Croatian  army,  ten  thousand  strong,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Hungarians. 

9.  Hitherto  both  parties,  the  invaders  and  invaded,  appeared  to 
be  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  emperor-king,  a  kind-hearted  man, 
but  of  moderate  abilities,  and  unfitted  for  the  trying  situation  in 
which  he  found  himself  placed.  Wearied  by  the  contentions  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  empire,  desiring  the  good  of  all  his  subjects,  but 
distracted  by  diverse  counsels,  and  involved,  by  a  series  of  intrigues, 
in  conflicting  engagements,  Ferdinand  abdicated  the  throne  on  the 

L  Cerlowiti  la  a  town  of  Siavoala,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  four  miles  south-east  of 
Itterwardeln.    (Map  No.  XVIL) 

2.  PeUrvartUin,  the  capital  of  the  Slavonian  military  frontier  district,  and  one  of  the  strongest 
JMh  eases  In  the  Austrian  empire,  is  on  the  sooth  bank  of  the  Danube,  In  eastern  Slavonla.  It 
derives  Us  present  name  from  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  marshalled  here  the  sokUers  of  the  first 
crusade.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  The.  Aosot,  or  Hungary-beroiid-the-Tbelsa,  Is  a  largo  division  of  south-eastern  Hungary, 
havJs«l^aa«rlvanmontheeast,aiidSiavoiiiaonthevrest.    ( Map  No.  XVIL) 

a.  «  Tb*  very  spot  that  was,  In  1097,  the  theatre  that  witnessed  the  splendid  victories  of 
Eugene  of  Savoy  Over  the  Turks,  and  which  were  followed  by  the  peace  of  Gsrlowiu,  that 
memosmUe  en  m  the  history  of  the  boose  of  Austria  ami  crfEurope.»--«rf/sf,^*rtrio,iL  p.  S3. 

tatftva* 
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2d  of  December,  bat  a  short  time  after  the  second  Revelation  in 
Vienna,  (see  p.  542 ;)  and,  by  a  family  arrangement,  the  crown  was 
transferred,  not  to  the  next  heir,  Ferdinand's  brother,  bat  to  his 
nephew  Francis  Joseph.  The  Hungarian  Diet,  declaring  that  Ferdi- 
nand had  no  right  to  lay  down  the  crown  of  Hungary  and  transfer 
it  to  another — that  the  same  was  settled  by  statute  on  the  direct  heirs 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg — and,  moreover,  that  Francis  Joseph  had 
not  taken  the  requisite  oath,  in  the  Hungarian  capital,  to  preserve  in- 
violate the  constitution,  laws,  and  liberties,  of  the  Hungarians,— -de- 
nied the  right  of  the  new  emperor  to  reign  over  their  nation.  The 
Hungarians,  however,  averse  to  a  war  with  Austria,  attempted  nego- 
tiations for  a  settlement  of  all  difficulties ;  but  the  Austrian  cabinet, 
desirous  of  setting  aside  the  constitutional  privileges  recently  grant- 
ed to  Hungary,  had  resolved  upon  the  unconditional  submission  of 
the  Hungarians ;  and  the  new  emperor  yielded  himself  to  the  course 
of  policy  dictated  by  his  ministers. 

10.  With  the  alarming  prospect  of  a  desperate  conflict  with  the 
whole  power  of  the  Austrian  empire,  several  of  the  Hungarian  leaden, 
who  had  thus  far  supported  all  the  measures  of  the  movement  party, 
withdrew  altogether  from  the  struggle ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the 
Hungarian  people,  more  than  one-half  of  the  high  aristocracy,  and 
nearly  all  the  untitled  nobility,  and  both  Romanist  and  Protestant 
clergy,  rallied  around  Kossuth,  and  sided  with  the  country.  Although 
the  peasantry,  whom  the  constitution  had  elevated  from  the  condition 
of  serfs  to  that  of  freemen,  rose  en  masse,  arms  and  ammunition 
were  wanting,  and  the  regular  troops  of  Hungary  were  still  in  Italy, 
fighting  the  battles  of  Austria.  Manufactories  of  powder  and  arms 
had  to  be  established ;  but  they  arose  as  if  by  magic ;  and  in  every 
town  the  anvils  rang  with  the  clang  of  the  arms  which  the  artisans 
forged  by  night  and  by  day.  But,  after  all  possible  efforts,  the  Hun- 
garian army,  at  the  actual  opening  of  the  campaign  in  December 
1848,  amounted  to  only  about  sixty-five  thousand  men,  whioh  was  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  forces  which  Austria  was  concentrating 
for  the  subjugation  of  the  country. 

1 1.  The  plan  of  Prince  Windisohgrats,  commander-in-chief  of  the* 
Austrian  forces,  consisted  in  invading  Hungary  from  nine  points  at 
the  same  time — all  the  lines  of  attack  tending  to  a  common  centre, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  The  main  divisions  of  the  Austrian 
army,  entering  Hungary  from  the  north  and  west,  met  with  but  little 
opposition  from  the  Hungarian  general  Gorgey,  who  had  the 
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mand  in  that  quarter,  and  on  the  5tk  of  January,  1849,  both  Win- 
dischgratz  and  Jellachioh  entered  Pesth  without  striking  a  blow. 
Kossuth  and  the  government  retired  to  Debreoain,1  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  kingdom,  leaving  a  strong  garrison,  however,  in 
the  almost  impregnable  fortress  of  Comoro,'  while  the  Hungarian 
forces  gradually  concentrated  in  the  valley  of  the  Theiss,  from 
Eperies*  to  the  Danube.  To  protect  the  rear,  General  Bern,  a  Pole, 
was  sent  to  Bukowina,4  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Transylvania,  at 
the  head  of  ten  thousand  men. 

12.  On  the  30th  of  January  the  Hungarians  lost  the  strong  for- 
tress of  Esseck'  in  Slavonia,  which  surrendered  with  about  five  thou- 
sand men.  About  the  same  time  Bern  was  driven  from  Bukowina, 
and,  after  repeated  disasters,  from  Transylvania  also, — the  Saxons 
and  Wallaohs,"  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  population,  having  joined 
the  Austrian*.  The  Szeklers,  however,  a  wild,  restless,  and  warlike 
race  of  southern  Hungary,  espousing  the  side  of  the  Hungarians, 
placed  themselves  under  the  command  of  Bern,  who,  thus  reenforeed, 
was  soon  in  a  condition  to  resume  the  offensive.  Again  he  entered 
Transylvania,  at  the  head  of  a  well-disciplined  corps  of  twenty  thou* 
sand  men ;  and  although  ten  thousand  Russian  troops  had  orossod 
the  frontiers  to  aid  the  Austrians,  he  repeatedly  defeated  their  united 
forces,  took  Hermanstadt7  after  a  severe  battle,  and  entered  Groav 
stadt8  without  opposition.    In  a  few  weeks  Bern  was  complete  master 

L  JDeftrsctra,  the  great  mart  for  the  produce  of  northern  and  eastern  Hungary,  is  situated  m 
a  flat,  sandy,  and  arid  plain,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  miles  east  of  Pesth.  Population  fortj- 
fire  thousand.    (Map  No.  XVIL) 

8.  Camam,  situated  on  a  point  of  land  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Waag  and  the  Dan- 
ube, Is  forty-six  miles  .north-east  of  Buda,  The  citadel  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  la 
Europe,  and  has  never  been  taken.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Eperin  is  a  fortified  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  on  an  affluent  of  fbeThelsa,  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles  north-east  of  Pesth. 

4.  Bukmoina,  ceded  by  the  Turks  to  Austria  in  1774,  is  now  Included  in  Gallcia  and  Lodo- 
aeria.    (Map  No.  XVIL) 

&  Etaath,  (ancient  Munia,)  the  capital  of  Slaronta,  is  a  stronglyfortlsed  town  situated  on 
the  Drave,  thirteen  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Danube.  It  is  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
lour  miles  south  of  Buda.  Muvia,  founded  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  in  the  year  135,  became 
the  capital  of  Lower  Pannonia.    {Map  No.  XVIL) 

6.  The  JFatfedk*— properly  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Tureo-Russlan  province  of  Wallaohia,  are 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Dedans.   (Pronounced  Wol-taka:  WoHa'-ke-e.) 

7.  Hermanstadt,  the  capital  of  the  "Saxon  land,"  a  Saxon  portion  of  Transylvania,  is  situated 
In  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  on  a  branch  of  me  Aluta,  In  the  southern  part  of  TransyV 
veala.   (Map  Ho.  XVII.) 

8.  Cronstadt,  the  largest  and  meat  populous,  as  well  a»  the  principal  maiinladuring  an* 
[  town  of  Transylvania— also  in  the  "Sixon  land"— la  seventy  miles  east  of  He> 
(MapVo.XVtL) 
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of  Transylvania,  from  which  he  passed  into  the  Banai,  and  eaptared 
Temeewar,1  ite  capital. 

13.  In  the  meantime  important  events  had  occurred  in  the  valley 
of  the  Theifls.  About  the  first  of  February  General  Dembinski, 
also  a  Pole,  was  invested,  by  Kossuth,  with  the  command  in-chief  of 
the  Hungarian  armies.  Although  the  appointment  of  Dembinaki 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  native  Hungarian  officers,  who  seconded 
him  with  little  cordiality,  yet  his  plan  of  operations  was  judicious. 
Leaving  strong  garrisons  at  Szegedin'  and  on  the  Maros,9  about  the 
middle  of  February  he  concentrated  his  forces  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Theiss,  to  meet  the  Austrians,  then  advancing  in  full  force 
under  Windischgrats.  In  the  vicinity  of  Kapolna,'  on  the  26th  and 
27th,  a  severe  battle  was  fought  between  forty  thousand  Hungarians 
and  sixty  thousand  Austrians,  without  any  decisive  result ;  but  had 
it  not  been  for  the  inactivity  of  Gorgey,  who  restricted  himself  to  a 
defensive  position,  the  Austrians  would  have  suffered  a  total  defeat 

14.  Early  in  March  Dembinaki  resigned,  and  General  Vetter  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Hungarian  forces ;  but  owing 
to  the  illness  of  Vetter  the  command  soon  devolved  on  Gorgey, 
*mder  whom  was  gained  a  series  of  victories  by  which  the  Austrians 
were  for  a  time  driven  out  of  Hungary.  On  the  4th  of  April  Jella- 
ohich  was  defeated  at  Tapiobieake,*  and  on  the  6th  the  corps  of 
Windiflohgrati  at  Godollo:'  on  the  9th  Gorgey  took  Waitzen'  by 
storm :  on  the  19th  the  Ausrians  were  defeated  in  a  desperate  battle 
at  Nagy-Sarlo  ;*  and  on  the  20th  Gorgey  relieved  the  fortress  of 
Comoro,  which  the  Austrians  had  closely  besieged  during  several 
months.  In  a  few  days  the  main  body  of  the  Austrians  was  driven 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  when  nothing  but  a  routed  army 
remained  between  the  Hungarians  and  the  city  of  Vienna.  Had 
Gorgey  then  followed  up  his  successes,  as  he  was  strongly  urged 
to  do  by  Kossuth,  in  two  days  his  forces  might  have  bivouacked 
in  the  Austrian  capital;  but  he  remained  inactive  eight  days  at 
Comoro,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  siege  of  the  fortress  of  Buda/ 

1.  Ttwuswar,  the capital  of  the  Banat,  is  a  stronglj-fiyrtiled  town,  eeventj-ftre m&«e  north- 
east of  Peteiwardeln.  It  was  taken  from  the  Tmta  I  n  1716  by  Prince  Eogeue.  The  Ben* 
anal,  seventh-three  miles  tn  length,  pastes  through  the  town.  Temeswar  is  supposed  Id  rep- 
resent the  ancient  Ttblscns,  to  which  Orld  was  banished.    {Msp  No.  XVIL) 

8.  Szeg-tdin  is  a  large  town  of  H  angary,  situated  at  the  oonfioenee  of  the.  hfaroa  and  Use 
thelsi,  one  bandied  salles  tenth  east  of  Perth.   (Map  No.  XV1L) 

a.  For  the  rrrer  Mares,  and  the  towns  Kapolna,  TapioMeske,  eddoUd,  Waiisen,  and  Hsgy* 
Serlo,  see  Map  No.  XVII. 

4.  BiMf^sttnatedontherigbtbanko/  the  Danube,  one  hundred  and  thirty-fire  miles  soatb 
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which  wu  carried  by  storm  on  the  21*t  of  May.  Buda  was  the  bait 
which  the  retreating  army  left  behind  them  to  lore  the  Hungarians; 
and  its  siege  w&a  the  salvation  of  Vienna,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire. 

15.  On  the  4th  of  March  the  Austrian  emperor  had  made  known 
the  project  of  a  constitution  for  his  empire,  the  effect  of  which  would 
have  been  to  rob  Hungary  of  her  independence  and  constitutional 
rights.  This  measure,  in  connection  with  the  well-known  fact  that 
Russia  had  been  invoked  to  lend  her  aid  in  suppressing  the  Hungarian 
rebellion,  induced  the  Hungarian  Diet  to  make,  on  the  14th  of  July, 
1849,  the  declaration  of  Hungarian  independence.  The  Diet  also 
decreed  that,  until  the  form  of  government  to  be  adopted  for  the 
future  should  be  fixed  by  the  nation,  the  government  should  be  con- 
ducted by  Louis  Kossuth  and  the  ministers  to  be  appointed  by  him. 
Kossuth  was  thereupon  unanimously  declared  governor  of  Hungary, 
with  little  less  than  regal  powers, 

16.  The  demand  which  the  Austrian  emperor  bad  made  upon  the 
Czar  for  assistance  was  neither  rejected  nor  delayed ;  and  prepara- 
tions for  a  second  campaign  against  Hungary  were  speedily  com- 
pleted. Four  hundred  thousand  men,  of  whom  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  were  Russians,  were  assembled  on  the  Hungarian 
frontiers  early  in  June, — the  whole  being  placed  under  the  command* 
in-chief  of  the  Austrian  general  Haynau,  of  whom  little  was  then 
known,  except  that  he  had  served  under  Radetsky  in  Italy,  where  he 
had  distinguished  himself  by  his  atrocities.  To  meet  this  force  the 
Hungarians  had  raised  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
men,  with  four  hundred  pieces  of  artillery.  Cfcf  these,  forty-five  thou- 
sand, under  the  immediate  command  of  Grorgey,  were  on  the  upper 
Danube,  between  Presburg1  and  the  oapital.  The  other  principal 
divisions  of  the  Hungarian  forces  consisted  of  thirty-five  thousand 
men  under  General  Perczel  in  the  Banat,  thirty-two  thousand  under 
General  Bern  in  Transylvania,  and  twelve  thousand  under  Dembinski 
at  Eperies,  near  the  Galician  frontier. 

17.  Almost  simultaneously,  in  the  early  part  of  June,  Haynau,  at 
the  head  of  fifty  thousand  men,  entered  Hungary  at  Presburg; 


east  of  Vienna,  la,  in  conjunction  with  Peeih,  the  capital  of  Hungary.  AttUa  occasionally  a 
Soda  hit  residence.  Arpad,  the  Magyar  chief,  made  It  hit  bead-quartan  in  the  year  900 ; 
it  then  became  the  eradle  of  the  Hungarian  menarahy.    (Jfftp  No.  X VH.) 

1.  Prukurg,  once  the  capital  of  Hungary,  iaon  the  north  hank  of  the  Danube,  IWrty-tonr 
mtteaeaet  of  Vienna.  The  castle,  now  in  ruins,  la  memorable  at  the  aeene  of  the  appeal  made 
in  1741  by  Maria  Tbereta  to  the  Hungarian  States,  which  wu  to  geuerwaly  responded  to  by 
the  latter.   See  p.  4*0,    (Jlfa?  No.  XVII.) 
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Paakiewitch,,  at  the  head  of  eighty-seven  thousand  Ruiriaiis,  passed 
the  frontiers  of  Galieia,  and  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Theiss 
by  way  of  Bartfeld1  and  Eperies ;  and  forty  thousand  Russians  and 
fourteen  thousand  Austrians  entered  Transylvania  from  the  south 
and  east  Smaller  divisions  entered  at  other  points — the  whole  de- 
signed to  enclose  the  Hungarians  within  a  circle  of  armies,  in  the 
plains  of  the  (Theiss  and  the  Danube. 

18.  The  plan  of  the  Austrians  and  Russians  was  too  successfully 
carried  out  The  Russians,  after  encountering  a  heroic  resistance, 
drove  Bern  from  Transylvania:  Jellaohich,  after  experiencing  the 
most  disastrous  defeat  in  the  defile  of  Hegyes,'  marched  up  the 
Theiss :  the  Russians,  under  Paskiewitch,  in  two  divisions  entered 
Debreczin  on  the  7th  of  Jury,  and  Pesth  on  the  11th,  Haynau 
fought  his  way  from  Presburg  to  the  vicinity  of  Comorn,  near  -which 
place  he  fought,  on  the  11th  of  July,  a  severe  battle  with  Gorgey, 
in  which  the  latter  had  the  advantage.  On  the  19th  he  reached 
Pesth,  where  he  renewed  those  brutal  scenes  which  had  marked  his 
whole  career  in  Hungary.  To  his  own  everlasting  infamy,  and  the 
deep  disgrace  of  the  Austrian  government,  he  repeatedly  ordered 
ladies  of  great  respectability  and  high  rank  to  be  publicly  flogged 
for  having  held  communication  with  the  insurgents, — and  one,  the 
daughter  of  a  professor  in  Raab,  for  having  turned  her  back  upon 
the  emperor  as  he  entered  the  city.  Brave  officers  were  hanged  by 
him  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  defending  their  country.  Hay- 
nau, by  his  barbarities,  fully  earned  the  title  which  has  been  given 
him, — that  of  "  Hungary's  Hangman." 

19.  From  Comorn,  Gorgey,  constantly  harassed  by  the  enemy,  re- 
treated to  Waitzen,  and  thence  to  Onod,"  and  on  the  29th  crossed 
the  Theiss  at  Tokay,*  from  which  place  he  turned  south,  and,  pur- 
sued by  the  enemy,  continued  his  retreat,  until,  on  the  8th  of  August, 

1.  Bartfdd  U  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  in  northern  Hungary,  on  the  Tope,  an 
affluent  of  the  Theiss.  It  formerly  enjoyed  considerable  distinction  as  a  seat  of  learning.  ft  is 
one  hundred  and  fifly-uYe  miles  north-east  from  Pesth.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

9.  Begyts  is  a  small  town  of  Southern  Hungary,  thirty-Jive  miles  north-west  of  Peterwardetn. 
(Jf^No.XVII.) 

3.  Onod  it  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Theiss,  ninety-fire  miles  north-east  of  Pesth.  (Mmp 
No.  XVII.) 

4.  Tokaf  to  a  small  town,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bodrog  with  the  Theiss,  one  hcm- 
dred  and  Ihirtenn  miles  north-east  from  Pesth.  Tokay  derives  Its  whole  celebrity  from  its  being 
the  tntnptt  fbi  the  sals  of  the  famous  sweet  wine  of  the  same  name,  made  in  a  billy  tract  of 
country  extending  twi-nty-flve  or  thirty  miles  north-west  from  the  town.  The  finest  quality  «t? 
thewine  is  that  which  flows  from  the  ripe  grapes  by  their  own  pressure,  while  in  heaps.  (Xey 
Ho.  XVII.) 
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he  reached  the  fortress  of  Arad,1  on  the  Maros.  Petty  jealousies 
between  the  Hungarian  generals  frequently  prevented  concert  of 
action  and  a  union  of  forces  when  the  safety  of  whole  armies  depend- 
ed upon  it;  and  the  ambition  of  Gorgey,  in  particular,  who  was 
possessed  of  both  skill  and  courage,  seemed  to  be  to  show  himself  a 
great  general.     His  country's  safety  was  a  secondary  consideration. 

20.  Dembinski,  in  the  meantime,  had  retreated  south,  and  crossed 
the  Danube  also  in  the  iSanat  After  almost  constant  fighting  on 
the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  August,  on  the  latter  of  which  days  he 
was  severely  wounded,  on  the  9th  his  army,  commanded  by  Bern, 
fought  with  Jellaohioh  and  Haynau  the  decisive  battle  of  Temeswar, 
in  which  the  Austrians  were  at  first  repulsed  with  great  loss ;  but 
the  failure  of  ammunition  in  the  Hungarian  lines  finally  gave  the 
victory  to  the  Austrians.  The  southern  Hungarian  army  was  com- 
pletely broken  up  by  this  disaster :  many  laid  down  their  arms  and 
returned  home :  some  escaped  into  Turkey ;  and  some  thousands  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  pursuing  enemy.  On  the  8th  Gorgey  had 
reached  Arad  with  forty  thousand  troops,  within  half  a  day's  march 
of  the  spot  where  Dembinski  was  fighting ;  but  instead  of  joining  his 
countrymen  at  that  opportune  moment,  when  be  might  have  turned 
the  scale  of  victory,  he  was  then  engaged  in  efforts  for  obtaining  the 
dissolution  of  the  government,  and  procuring  for  himself  the  ap- 
pointment of  dictator.  Gorgey's  fidelity  to  the  Hungarian  cause  had 
long  been  suspected,  even  by  Kossuth  himself,  yet  he  had  been  re- 
tained in  command  of  the  largest  division  of  the  Hungarian  army ; 
and  now,  when  he  declared  that  he  alone  could  and  would  save  the 
country  if  dictatorial  powers  were  conferred  upon  him,  Kossuth, 
considering  the  cause  of  Hungary  desperate,  took  the  important  step 
of  dissolving  the  government  and  conferring  upon  Gorgey  the  su- 
preme civil  and  military  power.     (Aug.  10th.) 

21.  It  soon  appeared  that  Gorgey  had  long  maintained  a  treason- 
able correspondence  with  the  enemy.  He  had  long  disobeyed,  at  his 
pleasure,  the  orders  sent  him  by  the  government ;  and  he  now  made 
such  a  disposition  of  his  forces  that  the  Russians  might  enclose  his  army, 
of  which,  in  spite  of  its  corrupt  condition,  he  still  stood  in  fear.  On 
the  13  th  he  surrendered  to  the  Russian  general  Rudiger,  without 
any  conditions,  his  entire  force,  with  one  hundred  and  forty-four  can- 
nons.    When  the  troops  were  drawn  up  for  surrender,  grief  and  in- 

L  Arad  is  m  strongly-fortified  town,  situated  on  both  lidos  of  the  Maros,  twenty-saven  miles 
north  of  Temeswar.    {Map  No.  XVI L) 
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dignation  were  visible  throighotit  the  ranks:  one  officer  broke  bis 
sword,  and  threw  it  with  curses  at  Gorgey's  feet :  many  a  hussar 
shot  his  noble  charger,  that  it  might  not  survive  the  disgrace  of  ite 
master;  and  some  regiments  burned  their  standards,  determined 
never  to  surrender  them  to  the  enemy.  • 

22.  A  few  days  before  Gorgey's  treacherous  surrender,  one  parting 
gleam  of  success  shed  its  lustre  on  the  Hungarian  arms.  At  mid- 
night on  the  3d  of  August  the  garrison  of  Comoro,  commanded  by 
General  Klapka,  sallied  from  the  fortress,  and  drove  back  the  Aus- 
trians  with  dreadful  slaughter ;  and  so  great  was  the  panic  that  on 
the  5th  of  August  Raab'  was  taken,  and  with  it  supplies  and  ammu- 
nition to  the  value  of  several  millions  of  dollars.  The  peasantry  in 
the  valley  of  the  Danube  rose  en  matse,  and  Klapka  thought  serious- 
ly of  marching  upon  Vienna  itself,  when  the  news  of  Gorgey's  sur- 
render paralysed  all  farther  effort.  Comoro  surrendered  on  the  29th 
of  September,  on  favorable  terms ;  and  with  the  fall  of  that  import- 
ant fortress,  terminated  the  military  operations  in  Hungary. 

23.  After  the  surrender  of  Gorgey,  Kossuth  left  Arad  and  direct- 
ed his  course  to  the  Turkish  frontier,  and,  finding  that  no  hope  re- 
mained of  serving  his  country,  delivered  himself  up  to  the  Ottoman 
garrison  at  Widdin.*  Austria  in  vaid  demanded  him  of  the  Turkish 
government.  When  he  was  finally  permitted  to  leave  the  country 
he  came  to  the  United  States.  The  attentions  there  bestowed  upon 
him  for  his  noble  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Hungarian  freedom,  called 
forth,  from  the  Austrian  government,  a  remonstrance,  which  was 
nobly  answered  by  Mr.  Webster,  the  American  Secretary  of  State. 
Bern  also  fled  into  Turkey,  where,  after  receiving  a  command  in  the 
Turkish  army,  he  died  in  1850,  of  wounds  received  in  the  Hungarian 
war.    Dembinski  and  a  few  others  followed  the  fortunes  of  Kossuth. 

24.  On  the  6th  of  October,  1849, — a  day  rendered  forever  mem- 
orable for  infamy  in  the  annals  of  Austria — thirteen  Hungarian 
generals  and  staff  officers,  who  had  surrendered,  were  shot  or  hanged 
at  Arad :  many  of  the  Hungarian  ministers  and  other  civil  officials 
were  also  executed :  an  immense  number  of  inferior  officers  were  sent 
to  fortresses  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  or  a  term  of  years;  and  about 
seventy  thousand  Hungarians,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  contest, 

1.  Raab  la  situated  •oath  of  the  Danube,  twenty4wo  miles  south-wett  of  Comoro.  It  was  ft 
strong  poet  under  the  Romans.  In  1809  an  Austrian  force  was  routed  by  the  French  under  lu 
walls.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

9.  Wid&in  la  a  fortified  town  of  Bulgaria  in  Turkey,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  ens 
hundred  and  sixty-five  miles  so  ith-eaat  of  Peterwardein.    {Map  No.  VIU 
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were  forcibly  enlisted  in  Austrian  regiments.  Thus  terminated  the 
struggle  of  Hungary  for  freedom.  Her  national  existence,  preserved 
through  a  thousand  years,  was  annihilated,  not  so  much  by  the  oyer- 
whelming  power  of  two  great  empires,  as  by  the  faults  and  treason  of 
her  own  sons.* 

VI.  Usurpation  of  Louts  Napoleon.  1.  After  France  had 
adopted  a  republican  constitution  in  1848,  the  election  of  a  chief 
magistrate,  to  hold  the  executive  power  of  the  nation  for  four  years, 
became  the  absorbing  subject  of  thought  and  discussion  with  the 
French  people.  Six  candidates  were  in  the  field, — Lamartine,  Ledru 
Kollin,  Raspail,  Generals  Ghangarnier  and  Cavaignao,  and  Louis  Na- 
poleon. Lamartine,  who  had  saved  the  country  from  anarchy  in  the 
Rero^ition  of  February,  but  had  made  a  feeble  president  of  the  pro- 
visional government,  soon  virtually  withdrew  from  the  contest,  by  re- 
questing his  friends  to  make  no  efforts  in  his  behalf:  the  adherents 
of  Ledru  Kollin,  although  earnest  and  active,  were,  comparatively, 
few  in  number :  Raspail  and  Changarnier  possessed  no  peculiar  rec- 
ommendations for  the  office ;  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  choice 
would  lie  between  General  Cavaignac  and  Louis  Napoleon — the 
former,  popular  with  the  Assembly  and  the  leading  republicans,  a 
man  of  tried  integrity,  and  possessing  every  requisite  qualification 
for  the  office — the  latter  an  adventurer,  who  had  made  two  fool- 
hardy attempts  to  usurp  the  throne  of  France,  viewed  with  jealousy 
and  distrust  by  the  republicans,  and  treated  with  coldness  by  the 
politicians  of  all  parties,  but  strong  in  the  prestige  of  a  name, 
and  hailed  by  the  people  as  the  living  representative  of  that  world- 
renowned  emperor  whom  France  can  never  forget.  The  result  of 
the  election  surprised  every  one.  Seven  and  a-half  millions  of  votes 
were  polled  in  the  nation,  and,  of  these,  five  and  a-half  millions 
were  cast  for  Louis  Napoleon,  who  was  inaugurated  President  on 
the  20th  of  December.  He  then  solemnly  swore  "  to  remain  faith- 
ful to  the  Democratic  Republic,  and  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  which  the 
constitution  imposed  upon  him." 

2.  Louis  Napoleon,  the  son  of  Louis  Bonaparte  and  Hortense 
Beauharnais,  the  king  and  queen  of  Holland,  was  born  in  the  palace 

a.  When  Kossuth,  with  the  members  of  the  provisional  government,  wis  retreating  from 
point  to  point  as  the  Austrian  and  Russian  armies  advanced,  he  carried  with  him  the  Hunga- 
rian regalia— the  royal  Jewels,  and  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen— objects  of  almost  religious  ven- 
eration to  the  Hungarian  people.  It  long  remained  a  mystery  what  had  become  of  them,  hoi 
after  years  of  search  by  individuals  sent  oat  by  the  Austrian  government,  they  were  discovered 
In  Sept.  1853,  buried  in  an  iron  chest  near  the  confines  of  WaUachia. 
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of  the  ToiUeries  on  the  20th  of  April,  1808,  and,  being  the  first 
prince  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty  born  under  the  imperial  regime,  and 
the  only  one  living  at  the  time  of  his  election  as  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  considered  himself,  and  was  acknowledged  by  the 
Bonapartists,  as  the  legitimate  representative  of  the  emperor  Napo- 
leon, and  the  heir  to  his  empire.  After  his  second  attempt,  in 
August  1840,  to  excite  a  Revolution  against  Louis  Phillippe,  he  was 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Ham,1  from  which  he  made  his  escape  in 
May  1846,  after  an  imprisonment  of  more  than  five  years.  Being 
-  in  London  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  February,  1848,  he  imme- 
diately repaired  to  Paris,  but  was  so  coldly  received  by  the  members 
of  the  provisional  government  that  he  again  left  the  country.  Soon 
after  he  was  informed  that  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  As- 
sembly from  three  different  departments ;  but  the  hostility  against 
him  in  the  Assembly  was  so  great  that,  deeming  it  unsafe  to  take 
his  seat  as  a  delegate,  he  resigned  the  office.  In  the  election  to  fill 
vacancies,  in  August,  he  was  reelected,  when  he  returned  to  France, 
and  on  the  26th  of  September  took  his  seat  as  the  representative  of 
Paris,  his  native  city.  But  even  then,  nearly  all  the  members,  re- 
garding him  as  a  secret  enemy  of  the  government  treated  him  with 
marked  coldness  and  neglect;  nor  did  the  icy  reserve  wear  away 
when  the  suffrages  of  nearly  six  millions  of  his  countrymen  had 
elevated  him  to  the  first  place  in  the  Republic. 

3.  The  first  aot  of  Louis  Napoleon  was  to  make  a  public  declara- 
tion of  the  principles  of  his  government,  which  he  avowed  to  be 
strictly  republican ;  yet  from  the  outset  it  was  assumed  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  Assembly  that  he  would  prove  unfaithful  to  his  oath, 
and  endeavor  to  establish  an  imperial  dynasty.  The  Assembly  was 
composed  of  several  parties, — first,  the  Legitimists,  who  were  ad- 
herents of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons : — second,  the  Orlean- 
ists,  who  desired  to  see  the  heir  of  Louis  Phillippe  raised  to  the 
throne: — third,  the  Republicans,  both  moderate  and  ultra; — and, 
finally,  the  Bonapartists,  who  openly  expressed  their  desire  for  the 
restoration  of  the  empire,  and  were  encouraged  by  Louis  Napoleon, 
although  he  remained  professedly  attached  to  the  Republic. 

4.  From  the  beginning  there  was  no  mutual  confidence  between 
the  President  and  the  Assembly;  and  while  the  conduct  of  the 

1.  Ham,  celebrated  for  its  strong  fortress  used  as  a  State  Prison,  is  m  town  in  a  marsh y  plan, 
In  the  former  prorinee  of  Picardy,  seventy  miles  north-east  from  Paris,  and  thirty-are  south-east 
from  Amiens.  Here  Prinoo  Polignac  an-l  other  ministers  of  Charles  X.  were  confined  for  six 
years. 
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former  exhibited  marked  dishonesty  of  purpose  in  fathering  his  am- 
bitious views,  th«  whole  career  of  the  latter  was  a  series  of  intrigues 
against  the  Presidont,  of  party  contests,  and  encroachments  upon 
popular  rights.  The  Assembly  introduced  severe  restrictions  upon 
the  liberty  of  the  press.:  ifc  placed  the  entire  control  of  education  in 
the  hands  of  the  Roman  GatheKo  clergy  :  it  made  restrictions  upon 
the  right  of  suffrage,  whioh  disfranchised  three  millions  of  electors; 
and  it  united  with  the  President  in  sending  an  army  to  crush  the 
rising  Bepublic  of  Rome. 

5.  The  constitution  of  1848  provided  that  it  might  be  revised  by 
a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  Assembly  during  the  last  year  of  the 
Presidential  term,  and  that  the  President  should  be  ineligible  to 
reelection,  until  after  an  interval  of  four  years.  This  latter  provision 
would  therefore  render  the  continuance  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  power 
impossible,  without  a  revision  of  the  constitution.  Early  in  1851  the 
question  of  revision  was  brought  before  the  Assembly,  and  after 
being  the  subject  of  some  very  exciting  and  stormy  debates,  in  which 
any  change  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  republicans,  the  motion 
to  revise  railed  by  nearly  a  hundred  votes. 

6.  In  his  annual  message  in  November  the  President  strongly  urged 
upon  the  Assembly  the  extension  of  the  right  of  suffirage,  a  measure 
which  greatly  increased  his  popularity  with  the  French  people ;  but 
the  bill  introduced  for  that  purpose  was  rejected  by  the  Assembly. 
Soon  after,  the  increasing  animosity  of  the  Assembly  towards  the 
President  was  exhibited  by  the  proposal  of  a  law  authorizing  his 
impeachment  in  case  he  should  seek  a  reelection  in  violation  of  the 
constitution.     His  accusation  and  arrest  on  a  charge  of  treason  were 

also  hinted  at. 

7.  The  strife  of  parties  in  the  Assembly  was  fest  bringing  matters 
to  a  crisis  that  would  probably  have  ended  in  anarchy  and  civil  war, 
when  suddenly— unexpectedly— and  quietly,  Louis  Napoleon  put 
forth  his  hand,  and  with  a  degree  of  skill  that  would  have  done  honor 
to  his  great  name-sake,  grasped  the  reins  of  power,  and,  crushing  the 
constitution,  overwhelmed  all  opposition  to  his  will.  On  the  night 
of  Monday,  December  1st,  the  palace  of  the  President  was  the  scene 
of  a  gay  assemblage  of  the  fashion  and  beauty  of  Paris ;  and  it  was 
remarked  that  the  President  was  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  unusually 
attentive  to  his  guests.  On  the  following  morning  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris  awoke  to  find  the  city  filled  with  troops,  and  every  com- 
manding position  in  the  vicinity  occupied  by  them,  while  the  Presi- 
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dent's  decree,  posted  on  every  wall,  announced  the  dissolution  of  the 
National  Assembly,  the  restoration  of  universal  suffrage,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  martial  law  throughout  Paris.  The  chief  members 
of  the  Assemblv,  together  with  Generals  Cavalgnac,  Changaraier, 
Lamoriciere,  and  others,  had  been  seized  in  their  beds,  and  were  already 
in  prison :  not  a  man  was  left  of  sufficient  ability  and  popularity  to 
rally  the  people;  the  coup  d'etat  was  entirely  successful,  and  Louis 
Napoleon  was  absolute  dictator  of  France. 

8.  On  Tuesday  the  2d  of  December  about  three  hundred  members 
of  the  Assemblv,  finding  the  doors  of  the  hall  of  legislation  guarded,  met 
in  another  part  of  the  city,  declared  the  President  guilty  of  treason, 
and  proclaimed  his  deposition ;  but  scarcely  had  they  signed  the 
decree  when  they  were  surrounded  by  a  band  of  soldiers,  and  all 
marched  to  prison.  The  Assembly  being  destroyed,  measures  -were 
next  taken  to  disarm  the  power  of  the  press ;  and  none  of  the  jour- 
nals, except  the  government  organs,  were  allowed  to  appear.  On 
Wednesday,  the  3d,  a  decree  was  promulgated,  convening  the  whole 
people  for  an  election  to  be  held  between  the  14th  and  22d  of  Be- 
oember-^the  questions  submitted  to  them  being  whether  Louis  Na- 
poleon should  remain  at  the  head  of  the  state  ten  years,  or  not,  with 
the  power  of  forming  a  new  constitution  on  the  basis  of  universal 
suffrage.  On  Thursday,  the  4th,  troops  were  called  out  to  suppress 
an  insurrection  in  Paris  :  no  quarter  was  given,  and  about  a  thousand 
of  the  insurgents  were  killed,  when  tranquillity  was  restored.  In 
some  of  the  departments  the  people  rose  in  great  strength  against 
the  usurpation ;  but  the  army  remained  faithful,  and  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  days  all  resistance  was  quelled. 

9.  It  had  been  arranged  that  the  army  should  vote  first  on  the 
great  question  submitted  to  the  nation ;  and,  as  had  been  anticipated, 
its  vote  was  nearly  unanimous  in  favor  of  Louis  Napoleon.  The 
official  returns  showed  nearly  seven  and  a-half  millions  of  votes  in 
his  favor,  and  but  little  more  than  half  a  million  against  him.  Thus 
the  nation  sanctioned  his  usurpation  of  the  2d  of  December,  and 
virtually  proclaimed  its  wish  for  the  restoration  of  the  empire.  On 
the  1st  of  January,  1852,  the  result  of  the  election  was  celebrated  at 
Paris  with  more  than  royal  magnificence,  and  on  the  1 4th  the  new 
constitution  was  decreed.  It  was  avowedly  based  on  the  constitution 
which  the  emperor  Napoleon  had  given  to  the  French  nation.  It 
intrusted  the  government  to  Louis  Napoleon  for  ten  years,  made 
him  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  gave  him  control  over 
legislation,  and  the  power  to  declare  war  and  make  treaties.  He  was 
all  but  in  name  an  emperor ;  and  before  a  year  had  passed  he  assumed 
that  title,  apparently  with  the  consent,  and  by  the  desire,  of  the  na- 
tion. France  had  accepted  the  Napoleon  Dynasty  as  a  refuge  from 
anarchy — as  the  only  compromise  between  Bourbonism,  or  the  past, 
and  Republicanism,  or  the  future. 
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A  general  description  of  both  Ancient  and  Modern  Greece  may  be  found  on  pp.  SI  and  2J- 
Jreclun  Mythology,  8*  to  27—  Ancient  History  of  Greece,  27  to  123—  Modern  History,  516  to 
523.    For  descriptive  accounts  of  the  Grecian  States,  and  important  towns,  cities,  rivers,  battle- 


grounds, Ate.  see  the  "Index  to  the  Descriptive  Notes"  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

The  following  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  loading  events  in  Grecian  History,  beginning  with 
the  Persian  wars,  which  ended  B.  G.  400.  The  Peloponnesian  wars  lasted  nearly  thirty  yean, 
B.  O.  431-104.  Subjugation  of  Greece  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  B.  C.  338,  after  which  come  the 
conquests  of  Alexander,  the  Ach&an  League,  and  then  the  Roman  conquest,  B.  C.  140.  from 
which  time,  during  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  years,  Greece  continued  to  be  either  really  or 
nominally  a  portion  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  country  was  invaded  by  Alaric  the  Goth, 
A.  D.  400,  and  afterwards  by  Generic  and  Zaber  Khan,  in  the  sixth  and  seventh,  and  by  the 
Normans  in  the  eleventh  century.  After  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  crusader*  in 
1204,  Greece  was  divided  into  feudal  principal  1  lies,  and  governed  by  a  variety  of  Norman,  Ve- 
netian, and  Prankish  nobles.  It  was  Invaded  by  the  Turks  In  1438,  and  conquered  by  them  in 
1481.  It  was  the  theatre  of  wars  between  the  Turks  and  Venetians  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries ;  but  by  the  treaty  of  Passarovitch,  in  1718,  it  was  given  up  to  the  Turks, 
who  retained  possession  of  the  country  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  Greek  Revolution  in  18*1. 
nt  klngdoi      '"  "  ..  .-     ~      .  . 


The  present  kingdom  of  Greece  embraces  all  the  Grecian  peninsula  south  of  the  ancient 
JSpirns  and  Toes'  saly,  ss  seen  on  the  accompanying  map,  together  with  EuboVa,  theCye'  uwf 
aid  the  northern  Spor'  ades.    Thes'  saly,  now  a  Turkish  province,  retains  its  ancient  name  a 


Epirns  and  Thes'  saly.  ss  seen  on  the  accompanying  map,  together  with  EuboVa,  tbeCyc*  lades, 
aid  the  northern  Spor'  ades.  Thes'  saly,  now  a  Turkish  province,  retains  its  ancient  name  and 
limits :  Epirus  is  embraced  in  the  Turkish  province  of  Albania,  for  which,  see  Map  No.  VII. 


The  Modern  Greeks  are  described  as  being,  generally,  u  rather  above  the  middle  height, 
and  well-shaped;  they  have  the  face  oval,  features  regular  and  expressive,  eyes  large,  dark, 
and  animated,  eyebrows  arched,  hair  long  and  dark,  and  complexions  olive  colored?'  They 
retain  many  of  the  customs  and  ceremonies  of  the  sneienta;  the  common  people  ere  extremely 
credulous  and  superstitious,  and  pay  much  attention  to  auguries,  omens,  and  dreams.  They 
belong  mostly  to  the  Greek  Church ;  they  deny  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  abhor  the  worship 
of  images,  and  reject  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  but  believe  in  transubstantiation.  The  priests 
are  generally  poor  and  illiterate,  although  Improving  in  their  attainments;  and  their  habits  are 
generally  simple  and  exemplary. 

The  inhabitants  of  Northern  Greece,  or  Hellas,  are  said  to  have  retained  Ka  chivalrous  and 
warlike  spirit,  with  a  simplicity  of  manners  ana  mode  of  life  which  strongly  remind  us  of  the 
pictures  of  the  heroic  age.'1  The  Inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnesus  are  more  ignorant  and  less 
honest  than  those  of  Hellas.  Previous  to  the  Greek  Revolution,  remains  of  the  Hellenic  race 
were  found.  In  their  greatest  purity.  In  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  country— in  the  Tldnfty 
of  Mount  Parnassus  in  Northern  Greece,  and  the  inhospitable  tracts  of  Taygetos  in  Sonihere 
Greece,  whither  they  had  been  driven  from  the  plains  by  their  ruthless  oppressors.  The 
langna/re  of  the  modern  Greeks  bears,  in  many  of  its  words,  and  in  its  general  forms  and 
grammatical  structure,  s  strong  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Greek— similar  to  the  relation  sus- 
tained by  tbo  Italian  to  the  Latin ;  but  as  the  pronunciation  of  4he  ancient  Greek  is  lost,  how 
far  the  modern  tongue  corresponds  to  it  in  that  particular  cannot  be  ascertained. 

Travellers  still  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  fine  views  everywhere  found  In  Grecian  scene- 
ry ;— and  besides  their  natural  beauties,  they  are  doubly  dear  to  us  by  the  thousand  hallowed  asso- 
ciations connected  with  them  by  scenes  of  historic  interest,  and  by  the  numerous  rains  of 
ancient  art  and  splendor  which  cover  the  country— recalling  a  glorious  Past,  upon  which  we 

'ove  to  dwell  as  upoa  the  memory  of  departed  friends,  or  the  scenes  of  happy  < 

M  sweet,  but  mournful,  to  the  soul.1' 

**  Yet  are  thy  skies  as  blue,  thy  crags  as  wild; 
Bweet  are  thy  groves,  and  verdant  are  thy  fields, 
Thine  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smiled, 
And  still  his  honied  wealth  Hymettus  yields. 
There  the  blithe  bee  his  fragrant  fortress  builds. 
The  freeborn  wanderer  of  thy  mountain  ah- ; 


Apollo  still  thy  long,  long  summer  gilds, 
Still  in  his  beam  MendelFs  marbles  glare; 
Art,  Glory,  Freedom  fail,  but  Nature  still  Is  fair. 

"Where'er  we  tread,  'tis  haunted,  holy  ground; 
No  earth  of  thine  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould, 
But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around, 
And  ail  the  muses  tales  seem  truly  told, 
Till  the  sense  acbes  with  gating  to  behold 
The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon : 
Each  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wold, 
Defies  the  power  which  crush'd  thy  temples  gone : 

Age  shakes  Athena's  tower,  but  spares  gray  Marathon." 

Gkttfe  IfarWeVt  canto  IL 
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Among  the  monuments  of  antiquity  which  still  exist  si  A  hens,  the  most  striking  ere  these 
which  surmount  the  Acrop' oils,  or  Oeoropian  citadel,  which  is  a  rocky  height  rising  abruptly 
out  of  the  Attio  plain,  and  accessible  only  on  the  western  side,  where  stood  the  Propyl*'*,  a 
magnillcent  structure  of  the  Doric  order,  which  served  as  the  gale  as  well  as  the  defence  of 
tbe'Acrop'olis.  But  the  chief  glory  of  Athens  was  the  Par'  cask**,  or  temple  of  Mlnenrs, 
which  stood  on  the  highest  point,  and  near  the  centre,  of  the  Acrop*  oils.  It  was  constructed 
entirely  of  the  most  beautiful  white  marble  from  Mount  Pentel'  Ileus,  and  its  dimensions  were 
two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  by  one  hundred  and  two— having  eight  Doric  columns  in 
each  of  the  two  fronts,  and  seventeen  in  each  of  the  sides,  and  also  an  interior  range  of  six 
columns  In  each  end.  The  oeiling  of  the  western  part  of  the  main  building  was  supported  by 
four  interior  columns,  and  of  the  eastern  end  by  sixteen.  The  entire  height  of  the  building 
above  its  platform  was  sixty-live  feet  The  whole  was  enriched,  within  and  without,  with 
matchless  works  of  art  by  the  first  sculptors  of  Greece.  This  magnificent  structure  remained 
entire  until  the  year  1087,  when,  during  a  siege  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians,  a  bomb  fell  on  the 
devoted  Par'  thenon,  and  setting  fire  to  the  powder  which  the  Turks  had  stored  there,  entirely 
destroyed  the  roof,  and  reduced  the  whole  building  almost  to  ruins.  The  eight  columns  of  the 
eastern  front,  however,  and  several  of  the  lateral  colonnades,  are  still  standing,  and  the  whole, 
dilapidated  as  it  Is,  still  retains  an  atr  of  inexpressible  grandeur  and  sublimity. 

North  of  the  Par'  thenon  stood  the  EreeJuhtiwa^  an  Irregular  but  beautiful  structure  of  the 
Ionic  order,  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Neptune  and  Minerva.  Considerable  remains  of  it 
are  still  existing.  In  addition  to  the  three  great  edifices  of  the  Acrop'  ojjs,  which  were  adorned 
with  the  most  finished  paintings  and  sculptures,  the  entire  platform  of  the  hill  appears  to  have 
been  covered  with  a  vast  composition  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  consisting  of  temples, 
monuments,  and  statues  of  Grecian  gods  and  heroes.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  etatnes 
of  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Neptune,  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Minerva;  and  a  vast  number  of  statues  of 
eminent  Grecians— the  whole  Acrop'  oils  having  been  at  once  the  fortress,  the  sacred  enclosure, 
and  the  treasury  of  the  Athenian  nation,  and  forming  the  noblest  museum  of  sculptor©,  the 
richest  gallery  of  painting,  and  the  best  school  of  architecture  in  the  world. 

Beneath  the  southern  wall  of  the  Acrop'  oils,  near  its  eastern  extremity,  was  the  Tke*tr*  «/ 
Bdechus,  which  was  capable  of  containing  thirty  thousand  persons,  and  whose  seats,  rising  one 
above  another,  were  cut  out  of  the  sloping  rook.  Adjoining  this  on  the  east  was  the  Odeum 
built  by  Pericles,  and  beneath  the  western  extremity  of  the  Acrop'  oils  was  the  Odeum  or 
Mu$1csl  Theatre^  constructed  In  the  form  of  a  tent.  On  the  north-east  side  of  the  Acrop'  oils  stood 
the  Prytanbivu,  where  were  many  statues,  and  where  citizens  who  had  rendered  service  to  the 
BUte  were  maintained  at  the  public  expense.  A  short  distance  to  the  north-west  of  the 
Acrop'  oils  was  the  small  eminence  called  Areop'  agus,  or  hill  of  Mars,  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  which  was  situated  the  celebrated  court  of  the  Areop'  agus.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mOe 
south-west  stood  the  Pays,  the  place  where  the  public  assemblies  of  Athens  were  held  in  its 
palmy  days,  a  spot  that  will  ever  be  associated  with  the  renown  of  Demosthenes,  and  other  lamed 
Athenian  orators.  The  steps  by  which  the  speaker  mounted  the  rostrum,  and  a  tier  of  three 
•eats  for  the  audience,  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  are  still  visible.  A  short  distance  south  of  the 
Pnyx  was  the  eminence  called  the  Murium,  that  part  of  Athens  where  the  poet  Musasua  la  said 
to  have  been  buried. 

In  the  Ceramlcus,  north  and  west  of  the  Acrop'  oils,  one  of  the  most  considerable  parts  of  the 
ancient  city,  wore  many  publio  buildings,  some  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  others 
used  for  stores,  and  for  the  various  markets,  and  some  for  schools,  while  the  old  JEsraas,  often 
used  for  large  assemblies  of  the  people, .occupied  (he  interior.  North  of  the  Areop'  ague  is  the 
Temple  of  Tluseus,  built  of  marble  by  Clmon.  The  roof,  friezes,  and  cornices,  of  this  temple, 
have  been  but  little  impaired  by  time,  and  the  whole  is  one  of  the  most  noble  remains  of  the 
ancient  magnificence  of  Athens,  and  the  most  perfect,  if  not  the  most  beautiful,  existing 
specimen  of  Grecian  architecture. 

South-east  of  the  Acrop'  oils,  and  near  the  IHssus,  is  now  to  be  seen  a  duster  of  sixteen  m*a> 
niflcent  Corinthian  columns  of  Pentelic  marble,  the  only  remaining  ones  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty,  which  mark  the  site  of  the  Ttaapfs  •/  Jupifr  Oifmpius.  On  the  left  bank  of  the 
a  the  StAdium,  used  for  gymiiastto  contests,  and  capable  of  accommodating  twenty-frvo 
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thousand  persona.  The  marble  Mala  hare  disappeared,  but  the  masses  of  masonry  vMck 
formed  the  seml-clrcular  end  still  remain. 

Just  withont  the  ancient  city  walla  on  the  eaat  was  the  Lyceum,  embellished  with  taukliafs, 
groves,  and  fountainay— a  place  of  assembling  for  military  and  gymnastic  exerdset,  tad  a 
favorite  resort  for  philosophical  study  and  contemplation.  Near  the  foot  of  Mount  Ancaesaw 
was  the  Cynotar'  gM,  a  place  adorned  with  several  temples,  a  gymnasium,  and  groves  sacred  to 
Hercules.  Beyond  the  walls  of  the  city  on  the  north  was  the  Academy,  or  Public  Gardev 
aurrounded  with  a  wall,  and  adorned  with  statues,  temples,  and  sepulchres  of  illustrious  met, 
and  planted  with  oltre  and  plane  trees.  Within  this  enclosure  Plato  possessed  a  small  garta, 
In  which  he  opened  his  school.    Thence  arose  the  Academic  sect. 

Athens  had  three  great  harbors,  the  Pine'  as,  Munych'  la,  and  Phal'  eram.  Andeufly  the* 
ports  formed  a  separate  city  larger  than  Athens  itself;  with  which  they  were  connected  by 
means  of  two  long  walls.  During  the  prolonged  conflict  of  the  revolutionary  war  in  Greece, 
from  1890  to  1827,  Athena  was  in  ruins,  but  it  is  the  now  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Grates. 

The  philosophical  era  in  the  history  of  Athens  has  been  beautifully  alluded  to  by  Mflbm. 

"See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 
Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic*  bird 
Trills  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  summer-long: 
There  flowery  hill  Hymettua  with  the  sound 
Of  bees'  Industrious  murmur  oft  invites 
To  studious  musing ;  There  Iliasus  rolls 
His  whiapering  stream:  within  the  walla  then  view 
The  schools  of  ancient  sages ;  his  who  brad 
Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world, 
Lyceum  there,  and  painted  Stoa  next; 

To  sage  philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear, 
From  Heaven  descended  to  the  low-roofed  house 
Of  Socrates ;  see  there  his  tenement, 
Whom,  well  inspired,  the  oracle  pronounced 
Wisest  of  men;  from  whose  mouth  Issued  forth 
Mellifluous  streams  that  watered  all  the  schools 
Or  Academies  old  and  new,  with  those 
Burnamed  Peripatetics,  and  the  sect 
Epicurean,  and  the  Stoic  severe." 


ISLANDS  OF  THE  AOEAN.    Map  No.  III. 

The  iEoaxx  Sba,  now  called  the  Archipelago,  to  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  lying  beta** 
Greece,  the  islands  Crete  and  Rhodes,  and  Asia  Minor.  It  embraces  those  groups  of  Istaaos, 
the  Cyc'  lades  and  the  Spor*  ades  ;*  also  Eubce'a,  Lesbos,  Chios,  Tenedoa,  Lemnos,  Ac,  aeiriy 
all  of  which  cluster  with  Interesting  classical  associations.  Mentioning  only  the  moat  Important 
in  history,  and  beginning  in  the  northern  Archipelago,  we  have  Tkasot,  now  Theso  or  Tamo, 
early  colonised  by  the  Phoenicians  on  account  of  its  valuable  silver  mines :—S*motkrac*y  where 
the  mysteries  of  Cybele,  the  **  Mother  of  the  Gods,"  are  said  to  have  originated :— Lasa*, 
known  in  ancient  mythology  as  the  spot  on  which  Vulcan  fell,  after  being  hurled  down  from 
heaven,  and  where  he  established  his  forge:—  Terudos,  whither  the  Greeks  retired,  as  VTnjfl 
relates,  In  order  to  surprise  the  Trojans  :—Le$bo»,  celebrated  for  its  olive  oil  and  flgs,  and  at 
being  the  abode  of  pleasure  and  licentiousness,  while  the  inhabitants  boasted  a  high  degree  ef 
Intellectual  cultivation,  and,  especially,  great  musical  attainments :— Chios,  now  Sclo,  called  the 
garden  of  the  Archipelago,  and  claimed  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  Homer.-— Seam,  esrtf 
distinguished  in  the  maritime  annals  of  Greece  for  its  naval  ascendency,  and  for  its  splendid 
temple  of  Juno  :— Jceria,  whose  name  mythology  derives  from  IC  area,  who  fell  into  the  ssa  near 
the  island  after  the  unfortunate  termination  of  his  flight  from  Crete :— Patsies,  to  which  % 
John  was  banished,  and  where  he  wrote  his  Apocalypse:— Cm,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of 
JBsculapiua,  and  as  being  the  birthplace  of  Hippocrates,  the  greatest  physician  of  antiqul^  *- 
JVfrjmu,  said  to  have  been  separated  from  Cos  by  Neptune,  that  he  might  hurl  it  against  tie 


*  The  division  between  the  Cyc'  lades  and  Spor'  ades,  on  the  accompanying  Map,  sboaM 
Include  the  islands  AecanU,  Hera,  and  Jtnaph*,  among  the  latter. 
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giant  Po  ybaV  tee:— ^»'  s»a«,  said  to  hare  been  made  to  rlae  by  thunder  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  In  order  to  receive  the  Argonaut*  during  a  storm,  on  their  return  from  Oolchi*;- 
Tkera,  now  called  8antorin,  said  to  hare  been  formed  in  the  sea  by  a  clod  of  earth  thrown  tan 
the  ship  Argo  i—JstypaUa,  called  also  Trapedsa,  or  the  u  Table  of  the  Gods,"  because  its  wQ 
was  fertile,  and  almost  enamelled  with  flowers  :—rfmorgu*y  the  birthplace  of  the  Iambic  poet 
Shnon'  ides  :—/«*,  claimed  to  hare  been  the  burial  place  of  Homer  i—Mtlos,  now  Milo,  ces» 
brated  for  ita  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Athenians,  and  its  cruel  treatment  by  them,  (seep. 
83) :— j9nUparoey  celebrated  for  its  grotto,  of  great  depth  and  singular  beauty  :— Paras,  ftmed 
for  its  beautiful  and  enduring  marble :— JVoxm,  the  largest  of  the  Cyc'  lades,  celebrated  for  the 
worship  of  Bacchus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  born  there  :Seriphus%  celebrated  in  mythology 
aa  the  scene  of  the  most  remarkable  adventures  of  Perseus,  who  changed  Polydee'  tea,  king  of 
this  island,  and  his  subjects,  into  stones,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  offered  to  his  mother  Dana:- 
Ddoa,  (a  small  island  between  Rbenea  and  Mycanos,)  celebrated  as  the  natal  island  of  Apollo 
and  Diana :— Gso*,  the  birthplace  of  the  Elegiac  poet  Simonldes,  grandson  of  the  poet  of 
Amorgus.  The  Simonldes  of  Ceos  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  inscription  on  the  tomb 
of  the  Spartans  who  fell  at  Thermopylae :— u  Stringer,  tell  the  Lacedmmoniane  that  wen 
lying  here  in  obedience  to  their  lav*."  jEgina,  Salami*,  Crete,  Rhodes,  eta,  hare  bees  de- 
scribed In  other  parts  of  thia  work.    See  Index,  p.  840. 


ASIA  MINOR.    Map  No.  IV. 

Asia.  Minor,  or  Lesser  Asia,  a  celebrated  region  of  antiquity,  embraced  the  great  penlawlt 
of  Western  Asia,  about  equal  in  area  to  that  or  Spain,  and  bounded  north  by  the  Black  Set, 
east  by  Armenia  and  the  Euphrates,  south  by  Syria  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  welt  by  tbe 
Euxine  Sea  or  Archipelago.  The  divisions  by  which  it  Is  best  known  in  history  are  tbe  nine 
coast  provinces,  Cillcia,  Pamphylla,  and  Lycia,  on  the  Mediterranean ;  Carta,  Lydia,  and 
Mysla,on  the  JEgean  ;  Blthynia,  Paphlagonla,  and  Pontus,  on  the  Euxine;  and  the  foar  in- 
terior provinces,  Galatia,  Oappadocia,  Phrygia,  and  Pisidla.  All  of  these  were,  at  timet,  inde- 
pendent kingdoms,  and  at  others,  dependent  provinces. 

The  most  renowned  or  tbe  early  kingdoms  of  Asia  Minor  was  that  of  Lydia,  situate  between 
the  waters  of  tbe  Hermus  and  the  Mmander,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  Phrygia,  Under  tbe 
last  or  its  kings,  tbe  famous  Croasus,  renowned  for  his  wealth  and  munificence,  the  JLydlas 
kingdom  was  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  Grecian  colonies  on  the  Euxine  coast,  and  nearly 
all  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  the  Halys.  On  the  overthrow  of  Oceans  by  Gyrus  the  Persiaa,  B.  C 
560,  the  Lydlan  kingdom  was  formed  into  three  satrapies  belonging  to  the  Medo-Fanlsn  em- 
pire, under  which  It  remained  upward  of  two  centuries.  The  Macedonian  succeeded  tbe  Per- 
sian dominion,  B.  C.  531,  from  which  time,  during  nearly  two  centuries,  Asia  Minor  was  subject 
to  many  vicissitudes  consequent  on  the  changing  fortunes  of  Alexander's  successors.  Darief 
the  century  immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era,  the  western  provinces  of  tbe  pealasou 
fell  successively  into  tbe  hands  of  the  Romans,  under  whom  they  formed  what  was  called  tbe 
proconsulahip  of  Asia,  (see  Map  No.  IX.,)  the  same  which  tbe  Greek  writers  of  the  Roman  er* 
call  Asia  Proper,  and  in  which  sense  we  find  the  word  Asia  used  In  the  New  Testameit, 
(Acts,  S :  9,)  although  in  some  passages  Phrygia  is  spoken  of  as  distinct  from  Asia.  (Acts,  10 : 4 
and  Revelations.)  The  decline  of  the  Roman  power  exposed  the  peninsula  to  fresh  Invsiiow 
from  the  East ;  and  at  the  period  of  the  first  crusade  the  Mohammedans  had  spread  over  almoti 
the  whole  peninsula.  Asia  Minor  now  constitutes  a  pachalick  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  under  tbe 
name  of  JVate/ia,  or  Anatolia—*  corruption  of  a  Greek  word,  (avardAgJ  meaning  the  M 
corresponding  to  the  French  word  Levant. 

Tbe  Greek  colonists  of  Asia  Minor,  who  spread  themselves  along  the  coast  from  ue  Euxb* 
to  Syria,  were  at  least  equal,  in  commercial  activity,  refinement,  and  the  cultivation  of  tbe  art*, 
to  their  European  brethren.  Among  the  Grecian  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians  of  Ad* 
Minor,  we  may  mention,  In  poetry,  Homer,  Heslod,  Sappho,  and  Alceus ;  In  philosophy, 
Thalea,  Pythag'  oras,  and  Anaxag*  ores ;  and  In  history,  Herod'  otus,  Ctesias,  and  Dlonyslof  of 
Hallcamaasus.  Anatolia  is  now  occupied  by  a  mixed  population  of  Turks  and  Greeks,  Arme- 
nians and  Jews ;  besides  wandering  tribes  of  Kurds  and  Turcomans  In  the  Interior,  engtgtd 
partly  In  pastoral,  and  partly  in  marauding  occupations. 


PERSIAN  EMPIRE.    Hap  No.  V. 


Akckht  Psksu.  comprehended,  la  its  utmost  extent,  all  the  countries  between  the  iher 
Indus  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas  to  the  Persian  Gulf  nd 
Indlau  Ocean;  but  in  Its  more  limited  acceptation  it  denoted  a  particular  province,  bonded 
on  the  north  by  Media  and  Parthia,  on  the  east  by  Carmania,  on  the  south  by  the  Persian  Gtlf, 
and  on  the  west  by  Suslana.  (See  Map.)  This  was  the  original  seat  of  the  conqueron  oJ 
Asia. 

Great  obscurity  rests  on  the  early  history  of  the  nations  embraced  within  the  limits  of  (he 
Persian  empire ;  but  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.  CL,  Cyrus,  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  grandson  of  Astyages,  the  last  Median  monarch,  being  elected  leader  of  the  Penisn 
hordes,  became,  by  their  assistance,  a  powerful  conqueror,  at  a  time  when  the  Median  tad 
Babylonian  kingdoms  were  on  the  decline,  and  on  their  ruins  founded  the  Persian  empire, 
which  properly  dates  from  the  capture  of  Babylon,  B.  a  530.  Gnmbyses,  generally  suppostd 
to  be  the  Ahasuerus  of  Scripture,  succeeded  Cyrus ;  then  followed  the  brief  reign  of  the 
usurper  Smerdis,  after  whom  Darius  Hystaapes  was  elevated  to  the  throne,  581 B.  C.  Dariui  wh 
both  a  legislator  and  conqueror,  and  his  long  and  successful  reign  exerted  a  powernd  influence 
over  the  destinies  of  Western  Asia.  Under  his  rule  the  Persian  empire  attained  lis  gnats* 
extent.  (See  Map.)  His  vast  realm  he  divided  Into  twenty  satrapies  or  provinces,  end  ap- 
pointed the  tribute  which  each  was  to  pay ;  but  his  government  was  little  more  tain  an  or- 
ganised system  of  taxation.  The  attempts  of  Darius  to  reduce  Greece  to  his  sway  wets  de- 
feated at  Marathon;  (B.  C.490;)  and  the  mighty  armament  of  Xerxes,  his  son  and  mccesior, 
was  destroyed  in  the  battles  of  8al'  amis,  PlataVa,  and  Myc'  ale.  The  Medo-Peroiaa  empire 
Itself  was  finally  overthrown  by  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  battle  of  Arbela,  B.  C.  331. 

The  Macedo-Grecian  kingdom  of  Alexander  succeeded  to  the  vast  Persian  domains,  vim 
the  additional  provinces  of  Greece,  Thrace,  and  Macedon— thus  exceeding  the  Persian  kingdom 
in  extent.  About  the  middle  of  the  third  century  B.  C,  the  Parthians,  under  Araacea,  one  of 
their  nobles,  arose  against  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  established  the  Parthian  ampin, 
which,  under  its  sixth  monarch,  Mithridates  L,  attained  Its  highest  grandeur-extending  Iron 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Indus.  (See  Parthia,  p.  179.)  The  Parthian  empire  lasted  nearly  few 
hundred  and  eighty  years-from  B.  a  350  to  A.  D.  226,  at  which  latter  period  the  PerriiM 
proper,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakened  state  of  the  empire  under  the  Seleuddas,  rebelled, 
and  founded  a  new  dynasty,  that  of  the  Saisanidm.  (See  Note,  Persian  History,  P-  *•»)  **• 
Persian  empire  under  the  Sassanfda  continued  until  the  year  636,  when  it  was  overthrown  by 
the  Moslems  in  the  great  battle  of  the  Cadeslah.  (See  p.  849.)  Persia  then  continued  a  province 
of  the  caliphs  for  more  than  two  centuries,  when  the  sceptre  was  wrested  from  then  by  tat 
chief  of  a  bandit  tribe.*  After  this  period  Persia  was  wasted,  for  many  centuries,  by  foreign 
oppression  and  internal  disorder,  (see  pp.  887—311—351,)  when,  toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  order  was  restored,  and  Persia  again  rose  to  distinction  under  the  government  of  Shah 
Abbas,  surnamed  the  Great,  (p.  351.) 

The  present  kingdom  of  Persia  is  reduced  to  the  limits  of  the  ancient  provinces  of  Per**) 
Media,  Carmania,  Parthia,  the  country  of  the  Matleni,  and  the  southern  coasts  of  the  Oespbtt 
Sea.  The  Turkish  territories  extend  some  distance  east  of  the  Tigris;  Russia  Is  la  posies** 
of  the  country  between  the  Euxine  or  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  embracing  a  part  ot  Armenia; 
and  on  the  east  the  now  independent  but  constantly  changing  kingdoms  of  Cabool  and  Bdo- 
chlslan  embrace  the  ancient  Bactrla,  India,  and  Gedrosia,  together  with  parts  of  Margiana  end 
Aria,  (now  eastern  Khoraaean,)  and  the  country  of  the  ancient  Sarangw/t.  The  present  Per* 
has  an  area  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  eight  or  tm 
millions.  The  most  striking  physical  features  of  Persia  are  Its  chains  of  rocky  mountains;  * 
long  arid  valleys  without  rivers ;  and  its  vast  salt  or  sandy  deserts.  The  population  Is  a  mixtae 
of  the  ancient  Persian  stock  with  Arabs  and  Turks.  The  language  spoken  Is  the  Parmr 
almple  In  structure,  and,  like  the  French  and  English,  having  few  inflections.  The  religion  of 
the  country  Is  Mohammedanism  (of  the  Sheah  sect,  or  adherents  of  All,)  which  seen*,  he* 
ever,  to  be  rapidly  on  the  decline* 
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A  brief  geographical  account  of  Palestihe  has  bees  already  given  on  page  40;— accounts 
of  the  Moabites,  Canaanttes,  MkUanitea,  Philistines,  Ammonites,— and  of  the  Jordan,  Jabwh. 
GUeed,  Gllgal,  Gatb,  Gilboa,  Hebron,  Tyre,  Sldon,  Joppa,  Syria,  Damascus,  Kabbah,  Edom, 
Samaria,  Gaza,  Bethoron,  Mount  Tabor,  fcc,  may  be  found  by  referring  to  the  Index  at  the  end 
of  the  volume. 

Joshua  dtrided  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land,  among  the  twelve  IsraellU&h  tribes,  whose 
localities  may  he  learned  from  the  accompanying  map.  The  Children  of  Israel  remained 
united  under  one  government  until  the  death  of  Solomon,  when  ten  of  the  twelve  tribes,  under 
Jeroboam,  rebelled  againBt  Rehoboam,  the  son  and  successor  of  Solomon.  The  tribe  of  Judas, 
with  a  port,  and  part  only,  of  the  liUle  clan  of  Benjamin,  remained  faithful  to  Rehoboam. 
From  this  time  forward  Judah  and  Israel  were  separate  kingdoms.  The  dividing  hoe  was 
about  ten  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  between  Jericho  and  Glbeab,— the  former  belonging  to 
Israel,  the  latter  to  Judah.  Edom,  or  Idumea,  and  the  possession  of  the  capital,  Jerusalem, 
therefore  fell  to  Judah ;  but  four-fifths  of  the  territory,  and  the  sovereignty  over  the  Moabites, 
belonged  to  Israel.  The  Syrians  (Aramites)  and  Ammonites,  after  this,  were  no  longer  under 
subjection. 

The  history  of  Israel  from  the  time  of  Jeroboam  to  the  carrying  away  of  ihe  tan  tribes 
captive  to  Assyria,  (B.  C  791,)  was  a  series  of  calamities  and  revolutions.  The  reigns  of  its 
seventeen  princes  average  only  fifteen  years  each ;  and  these  seventeen  kings  belonged  to  seven 
different  families,  which  were  placed  on  the  throne  by  seven  sanguinary  conspiracies.  With 
the  captivity,  the  history  of  the  ten  tribes  ends.  Josephus  assures  us  that  they  never  returned 
to  their  own  land. 

The  history  of  Jod.uk,  after  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  la  little  more  than  the  history  of  s 
single  town,  Jerusalem.  After  the  lapse  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  years  Jerusalem  was 
taken  by  Nebuchadneoar,  (B.  C.  606,  and  afterwards,  B.  a  567,)  and  Judoa  became  tributary 
to  the  king  of  Babylon.  The  termination  of  the  captivity  of  Judah,  after  a  period  of  seventy 
years,  was  the  act  of  Cyras,  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  B.  C  530 ;  but  it  was  s  com- 
mon saying  among  the  Jews,  that  "only  the  bran,  that  is,  the  dregs  of  the  people,  returned  to 
Jerusalem,  but  that  all  the  fine  flour  stayed  behind  at  Babylon.1*  At  the  time  of  the  Persian 
conquest  by  Alexander,  Judea,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Persian  provinces,  passed  under  the 
Macedonian  dominion.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  we  find  Palestine  alternately  subject  to 
the  kingB  of  Syria  and  Egypt;  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  B.GL,  Judea  was  rendered 
Independent  by  the  Maccabees,  (pp.  118— 1140  and  in  the  year  63  B.  C.  it  was  conquered  bj 
Pompey,  when  it  became  a  part  of  the  Roman  empire.    (See  p.  177.) 

Under  the  Roman  dominion,  Palestine  was  divided  into  five  provinces,  viz. :  Upper  and 
Lower  Galilee,  Samaria,  Judea,  and  Persia,— situated  -as  follows :  The  divisions  of  Asber  and 
Naphtali,  (see  Map,)  embracing  the  country  of  the  Sldonlana,  formed  Upper  Galilee  ;-tbs 
tribes  of  Zebulun  and  Issachar,  embracing  the  country  of  the  Periiites,  formed  Lower  Galilee ; 
—the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  embracing  the 
country  of  the  Hlvites,  formed  Samaria;— the  tribes  of  Benjamin,  Judah,  and  Simeon,  era- 
bracing  the  countries  of  the  Jebusites,  Amorltos,  Hlttites,  and  Philistines,  formed  Judea  ;-the 
tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  east  of  the  Jordan,  embracing  lbs 
countries  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  and  the  kingdom  of  Bashan,  formed  Penes. 

Palestine  remained  under  the  Roman  dominion  (part  of  the  time  under  the  Eastern  or 
Greek  empire)  until  the  year  636,  when  Omar  conquered  Jerusalem,  (see  p.  849:)  after  being 
more  than  four  hundred  years  subject  to  the  Arabian  caliphs,  the  country  fell  into  the  hsndi 
of  the  Turks,  (see  p.  868,)  who  proved  more  oppressive  masters  than  any  of  their  predecessors. 
Then  followed  the  Crusades;  and  about  four  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the  conquest  of 
Omar,  the  Holy  city  was  rescued  from  the  Mohammedan  yoke,  (see  p.  383 ;)  but  after  a  series 
of  changes,  in  the  year  1519  Jerusalem  came  finally  Into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  whose  flag  has 
ever  sjnee  floated  over  Us  sacred  places. 

The  inhabitants  of  Palestine  are  a  mixture  of  various  races  consisting  of  the  doBceodaati 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  their  Arab  conquerors,  Turks,  Crusaders,  wandering 
Bedouins,  Kurds,  «Vo,  but  ail  now  equally  naturalised,  and  distributed  Into  various  dsssss  or 
tribes  according  to  their  several  religious  systems. 
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TUIIBI  IN  EUROPE.    Map  No.  VII. 

Subopsak  ToitxBY,  Including  Moldavia,  WallacbJa,  and  Bervla,  which  are  connected  with 
(he  Porte  only  by  the  slenderest  ties,  Is  bounded  on  the  north  bySlavonia,  Hungary,  and 
Transylvania— divisions  of  the  Austrian  empire— from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Save,  the 
Danube,  and  the  eastern  Carpathian  mountains;  on  the  north-east  it  is  separated  from  lb* 
Russian  province  or  Bessarabia  by  the  Pruth ;  on  the  east  it  has  the  Black  Sea,  the  Bosporoi, 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Hellespont ;  on  the  south  the  Archipelago  and  Greece;  and  oa 
•  the  west  the  Mediterranean,  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Austrian  province  of  Dalmalia.  Area  of 
European  Turkey  about  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  square  miles ;  population  about  fiftees 
millions. 

The  leading  events  In  the  history  of  European  Turkey  may  be  stated  as  follows :  The  indent 
Byzanteum  founded  by  Byzas  the  Megarean,  B.  C.  656 :— destroyed  by  Septuntus  Serena  in  ah 
contest  with  Niger,  A.  D.  196  -.—rebuilt  by  Constantine,  who  gave  it  bis  own  name,  sol 
made  it  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire,  A.  D.  328 :— captured  in  1904  by  the  Crunden, 
who  retained  it  till  1S61  :-taken  in  1453  by  the  Turks,  who  thus  put  an  end  to  the  Eastern  or 
Greek  empire,  and  firmly  established  their  power  in  Europe.  The  Turkish  arms  continue  to 
maintain  their  ascendency  over  those  of  Christendom  until  their  check  in  1683  by  the  fiunovs 
John  Sobieski,  in  the  siege  of  Vienna.  (See  p.  389.)  Then  began  the  decline  of  the  Ottomu 
power:  it  received  a  severe  blow  by  the  victories  of  Prince  Eugene  in  1697,  (see  p.  390;)  dace 
which  period  province  after  province  has  been  dismembered  from  the  empire,  which,  daring 
the  last  century,  has  been  saved  from  dissolution  only  by  the  mutual  Jealousies  and  antmosltiai 
of  Its  Christian  neighbors. 

The  divisions  by  which  European  Turkey  is  best  known  In  history  are  Rumllla,  Brigarh, 
Moldavia,  Wallachla,  Servia,  Bosnia,  Turkish  Croatia,  Hersegovlna,  Albania,  ThesMly,  sod 
Macedonia,— for  which,  see  the  accompanying  Map.  Rumilia,  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea,  lbs 
Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Archipelago,  containing  the  cities  of  Adrlanople  and  Constantinople, 
and  watered  by  the  Marltza,  the  ancient  Hebrus,  Is  coterminous  with  the  ancient  Thrace, 
(p.  71.)  Bulgaria,  separated  from  Rumllla  by  the  Balkan  range  of  mountains,  having  Sophia 
for  its  capital,  and  the  Danube  for  its  northern  boundary,  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Mceais 
Inferior,  (p.  900.)  Moldavia  and  fVallacMay  separated  from  Transylvania  by  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  correspond  to  the  ancient  Dacla  conquered  by  Trajan,  (p.  200-3.)  The  inhabllsata, 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Dacians,  call  themselves  Roumuni,  or  Romans.  Scrvis,  peopled  by 
Slavonians— corresponding  to  the  ancient  Mcesia  Superior,  formed  an  independent  kingdom  is 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  1365 ;  but  since  that  period  it  has  fre- 
quently rebelled  against  its  Turkish  masters.  The  internal  government  is  now  wholly  in  tbe 
hands  of  the  Servians,  who  pay  a  small  annual  tribute  to  the  sultan.  Bosnia,  now  a  paehalio 
of  Turkey,  comprising  also  under  its  government  Turkish  Croatia  and  Hersegovlna,  and  oeea* 
pying  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  empire,  was  anciently  included  In  Lower  Pannosli. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  it  first  belonged  to  the  Eastern  empire,  and  afterwards  became  a  separata 
kingdom  dependent  upon  Hungary.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  In  1480,  after  a  war  of 
seventeen  years ;  but  it  was  not  till  1523  that  Solyman  the  Magnificent  finally  annexed  It  to 
the  Turkish  dominions.  Albania,  a  large  province  bordering  on  tbe  Adriatic,  is  nearly  the 
same  as  tbe  ancient  Epirus,  (p.  44.)  T/us$alp  and  Macedonia  preserve  their  ancient  nam* 
and  limits. 

CoNSTAirriNOFLi,  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  occupies  a  tiiangular.proinoator/ 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  province  of  Rumllla,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
with  the  Thraeian  Bosporus.  It  Is  separated  from  its  extensive  suburbs  Galata,  Pera,  &c,  oe 
the  north,  by  tbe  noble  harbor  called  the  Golden  Horn.  Like  Rome,  Constantinople  vat 
originally  built  on  seven  hills,  The  city  is  about  thirteen  miles  in  circuit— comprises  an  area 
ef  about  two  thousand  acres— and  has  a  population,  exclusive  of  its  suburbs,  of  about  Jlvs 
hundred  thousand.  The  seraglio,  containing  the  palace,  mint,  arsenal,  public  offices,  to, 
occupies  the  site  of  tbe  ancient  Byzanteum,  (see  p.  918,)  at  the  apex  of  the  triangle.  It  is  shout 
three  miles  In  circuit,  and  is  entirely  surrounded  by  walls.  The  3o*p*ru*y  or  Channel  of  Con- 
stantinople, is  about  seventeen  miles  In  length,  with  a  width  varying  from  half  a  mile  to  two 
miles.  The  channel  Is  deep;  the  Wks  abrupt,  with  stately  cliflb;  aiid  the  ad>ceiU  <wmtry  ■ 
unrivalled  tor  beauty. 
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ARCIEST  1TALI.    Map  No.  VIII. 

Axciairr  Italy  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Hesperia,  from  its  western  situation  in  relation  t* 
Greece ;  and  from  the  Latin  poets  it  received  the  names  Ausonia,  Salurnia,  and  CEnotria.  (Res 
also  p.  123.)  About  the  time  of  Aristotle,  (B.  C.  380,)  the  Greeks  divided  Italy  into  six  countries 
or  regions,-- Ausonia  or  Opica,  Tyrrhenia,  Iapygta,  Orabria,  LIguria,  and  Henetia ;  but  the  di- 
visions by  which  it  is  best  known  in  Roman  history  are  those  given  on  the  accompanying 
Map,— Cisalpine  Gaul,  Etruria,  Umbria,  Picenum,  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  Latium,  Cam- 
pania, Samnium,  Apulia,  Calabria,  Lucanla,  and  Brutiomm  Ager. 

Cisalpine  Gaul,  or  Gaul  this  tide  of  the  Alps,  embracing  all  northern  Italy  beyond  the 
Rubicon,  was  inhabited  by  Gallic  tribes,  which,  as  early  as  six  hundred  years  B.  C^  began  to 
pour  over  the  Alps  into  this  extensive  and  fertile  territory.  Etruria,  embracing  the  coontrr 
west  and  north  of  the  Tiber,  was  inhabited  by  a  nation  which  had  attained  to  an  advanced  de* 
gree  of  civilization  before  the  founding  of  Rome.  Umbrta  emb/aced  the  country  east  of 
Etruria,  from  the  Rubicon  on  the  north  to  the  river  Nor,  which  separated  it  from  the  Sabine 
territory  on  the  south.  Picenum,  inhabited  by  the  Picentes,  was  a  country  ou  the  Adriatic, 
having  tbe  river  ASsts  on  the  north,  the  Matrinus  on  the  south,  and  on  the  west  the  Apennines, 
which  separated  it  from  Umbria.  The  Country  of  the  Sabines,  at  the  period  when  it  was 
marked  out  with  the  greatest  clearness  and  precision,  was  separated  from  Latium  by  tbe  river 
Anio,  from  Etruria  by  the  Tiber,  from  Umbria  by  the  Nar,  and  from  Pieeuum  by  the  centra) 
ridge  of  tbe  Apennines.  (See  also  Map  No.  X.)  Latium  was  south  of  Etruria  and  tbe 
country  of  the  Sabines,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio.  Campania, 
separated  from  Latium  by  the  river  Llris,  was  called  the  garden  of  Italy.  The  Campaniar 
nation  conquered  by  the  Romans  was  composed  of  Oscans,  Tuscans,  Samaites,  and  Greeks ;  the 
latter  having  formed  numerous  colonies  in  southern  Italy.  Samnium,  the  country  of  the  Samnites, 
bordered  on  the  Adriatic,  having  Picenum  on  tbe  north,  Apulia  on  the  sooth,  and  Latlmn  and 
Campania  on  the  west.  The  ambitious  and  warlike  Samnites  not  unfrequently  brought  into 
the  field  a  force  of  eighty  thousand  foot  and  eight  thousand  horse.  Apulia,  inhabited  by  tht 
early  Dauntt,  PeucetU,  and  Messapil,  bordered  on  the  Adriatic  on  the  east ;  and,  on  the  west, 
on  tbe  territories  of  the  Samnites,  the  Campanians,  and  Lucanians.  Calabria,  called  also  bj 
the  Greeks  Iapygia,  embraced  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  onswerioi 
nearly  to  what  is  now  called  Terra  di  Otranto.  Lueania,  inhabited  by  tbe  warlike  Lucani, 
who  carried  on  a  successful  war  with  the  Greek  colonies  of  southern  Itaty  Was  separate* 
from  Apulia  and  Calabria  on  the  north-east  by  the  Bradanus.  Bruiiorun  Ager,  the  Country 
of  the  Brutli,  comprised  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  now  called  Calabria  Ultra. 
The  Brutli,  the  most  barbarous  of  the  Italian  tribes,  were  reduced  by  the  Romans  soon  tiki 
the  withdrawal  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy. 

Since  tbe  downfall  of  tbe  Roman  empire  Italy  has  never  been  united  In  one  8tate.  After 
having  been  successively  possessed  by  the  Heruli,  Ostrogoths,  Greeks,  and  Lombards,  Charle- 
magne annexed  it  to  the  empire  of  the  Franks  in  774 :  from  888  till  the  establishment  of  lbs 
republic  of  Milan  in  1150,  It  generally  belonged,  with  the  exception  of  the  territory  of  the  Ve- 
netians, to  the  German  emperors.  In  1535,  Milan,  then  a  duchy,  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  Since  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  the  duchies  of  Milan  and 
Mantua  have  generally  belonged  to  Austria,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  time  they  formes 
a  part  of  the  Cisalpine  republic  and  the  French  empire.  Venice  was  a  republic  from  the 
seventh  century  till  1797.  It  was  confirmed  to  Austria  by  tho  treaty  of  1815.  The  presenl 
Italian  States  are  tho  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  forming  a  part  of  the  Austrian  empirt 
—kingdom  of  Sardinia— kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily— Grand-duchy  of  Tuscany— Stales  o4 
the  Church— Duchies  of  Parma,  Modena,  and  Lucca— and  the  little  republic  of  San-Marino. 

The  French  rule  in  Italy  was  a  great  blessing  to  that  unhappy  country ;  «*  but  the  coalition,* 
■ays  Sismondi,  "destroyed  all  the  good  conferred  by  France."  The  state  of  the  people  con- 
trasts very  disadvantageous^  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  beauty  of  the  climate. 

*<  How  has  kind  Heav'n  adorn'd  the  happy  land,  And  Tyranny  usurps  her  happy  plains  ? 
And  scattered  blessings  with  a  wasteful  band !  The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  in  vain 
But  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores,  Tbe  redd'ning  orange  ami  the  swelling  grain, 

Her  blooming  mountains  and  her  sunny  shores,  Joyless  he  sees  the  growing  oils  and  wines, 
With  all  the  gifts  that  Heav'n  and  earth  imparl,  And  in  the  myrtle's  fragrant  shade  replnest- 
The  smiles  of  nature  and  the  charms  of  art,       Starves,  in  the  midst  of  natures'*  bounty  cunt 
White  proud  Oppression  in  her  valleys  reigns,  And  in  the  laden  vineyard  dies  for  thirst." 
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TDB  ROMAN  EMPIRE.    Map  No.  IX. 


Rsoal  Bomb,  or  Rome  under  the  Kings,  occupying  a  period  of  about  two  hundred  and  forty 
years,  from  the  founding  of  the  city,  753  B.  O,  to  the  overthrow  of  royalty,  510  B.  O,  ruled  otst 
only  a  narrow  strip  of  seacoast,  from  the  Tiber  southward  to  Terracina,  an  extent  of  about  serenty 
miles,  (see  Map  No.  X  j)  but  it  already  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  Sardinia,  Sdly, 
and  Carthage. 

Rxpublicar  Romi,  occupying  a  period  of  about  four  hundred  and  eighty  years,  from  ths 
overthrow  of  royalty  510  B.  C.  to  the  accession  of  Augustus,  28  B.  C.,  extended  the  Roman  do- 
minion, not  only  over  all  Italy,  but  also  over  all  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean— over  Egypt, 
and  all  Northern  Africa  from  Egypt  westward  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean— -over  Syria  and  all  Alia 
Minor— over  Thrace,  Achaia  or  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Illyricum— and  over  all  Gaul,  and  most 
of  Spain. 

Imperial  Roxb  occupies  a  period  of  about  five  hundred  years,  extending  from  the  accession 
of  Augustus,  28  B.  O,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  empire  of  the  Romans,  A  D.  471 
Under  Augustus,  the  Roman  dominion  was  extended  by  the  conquest  of  Merit,  corresponding 
to  the  present  Turkish  provinces  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia— of  Panncnia,  corresponding  to  U* 
eastern  part  of  southern  Austria,  and  Hungary  south  of  the  Danube,  Styrla,  Austrian  Croatia, 
and  Slavonia,  and  the  northern  part  of  Bosnia— of  AVriatm,  corresponding  to  the  Austrian 
Salzburg,  western  Styrla,  Garinthla,  Austria  north  to  the  Danube,  and  a  small  part  of  sooth- 
eastern  Bavaria—  Rh+tia,  extending  over  the  country  of  the  Tyrol  and  eastern  Switzerland- 
Hid  Vinddida,  corresponding  to  southern  Wlrtemberg  and  Bavaria  south  of  the  Danube. 
(See  also  Maps  Nos.  VII.  and  XVn.)  On  the  death  of  Augustus,  therefore,  the  Roman  empire 
was  bounded  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  on  the  north ;  by  the  Euphrates  on  the  east;  by 
the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa  on  the  south ;  and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west. 

The  southern  part  of  Britain,  or  Brittanla,  was  reduced  by  Ostortus,  In  the  reign  of  CUadiui; 
and  Agrioola,  in  the  reign  of  Domltlan,  extended  the  Roman  dominion  to  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
and  the  Clyde.  With  this  exception,  the  empire  continued  within  the  limits  given  it  by 
Augustas,  until  the  accession  of  Trajan,  who,  in  the  year  105,  added  to  it  2>«ct«,  a  region  north 
of  the  Danube,  and  corresponding  to  Wallachia,  Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  all  Hungary  east 
of  the  Theiss  and  nofth  of  the  Danube.  Trajan  also,  in  his  eastern  expedition,  descended  the 
T3£ris  from  the  mountains  of  Armenia  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  for  a  brief  period  extended  the 
sway  or  Rome  over  Colchis,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria;  and  even  the  Parthian 
monarch  accepted  his  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  emperor.  In  the  time  of  Trajan,  therefore, 
who  died  A.  D.  117,  the  Roman  empire  attained  its  greatest  extent,— being,  at  that  period, 
the  greatest  monarchy  the  world  has  ever  known,— extending  in  length  more  than  three  thou- 
sand miles,  from  the  Western  Ocean  to  the  Euphrates,  and  more  than  two  thousand  In  breadth, 
from  the  northern  limits  of  Dacia  to  the  deserts  of  Africa,— and  embracing  an  area  of  sixteen 
hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  the  most  fertile  land  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Well  might 
it  be  called  the  Roman  World. 

Adrian,  or  Hadrian,  the  successor  of  Trajan,  voluntarily  began  the  system  of  retrenchment 
which  was  forced  upon  his  successors.  In  order  to  preserve  peace  on  the  frontiers  he  aban- 
doned all  the  conquests  of  his  predecessor  except  Dacia,  and  bounded  the  eastern  provinces  by 
the  Euphrates.  The  unity  of  this  mighty  empire  was  first  broken  by  the  division  Into  Eastern 
and  Western  in  the  year  305.  In  the  year  476  the  Western  Empire  fell  under  the  repeated 
attacks  of  the  barbarians  of  Germany  and  Scythla,  the  rude  ancestors  of  the  most  polished  na- 
tions of  Europe.  The  Eastern  Empire  survived  nearly  a  thousand  years  longer,  but  finally  fell 
under  the  power  of  the  Turks,  who  took  Constantinople,  its  capital,  In  the  year  1453,  and  mads 
It  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
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ANCIENT  ROME.    Map  No.  £. 

In  describing  Ancient  Bomb  our  attention  la  first  directed  to  the  reUil re  localities  of  the 
Seven  Hills  on  which  Rome  was  originally  built— the  Aventine,  Coelian,  Palatine,  Esqulline, 
Capitoline,  Viminal,  and  Qiiirinal-all  included  within  the  wells  of  Serving  Tullius,  built  abort 
the  year  550  B.  C  About  two  hundred  and  eighty  years  later  the  emperor  Anrellan  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  new  wall,  which  was  completed  by  Probus  five  years  afterward.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  Servian  town  was  about  six  miles ;  that  given  it  by  the  wall  of  AareUtn, 
which  extended  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  Inclosed  a  part  of  the  Jsniculan  mount, 
was  about  twelve ;  although  the  city  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  latter.  Tba  modem 
rampart  surrounds,  substantially,  the  same  area  as  that  of  Anrellan. 

The  greater  part  of  Modern  Borne  coven  the  ant  surface  of  the  Campus  Mardus,  the  Cipi- 
tollne  and  Qoirinal  mount*,  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  from  Hadrian's  Mausoleum,  (now 
the  Castle  of  St.  AngeJo,)  south  to  and  including  the  Janlcnlan  mount.  The  ancient  city  of  ihe 
Seven  Hills  is  nearly  all  contained  within  the  old  walls  of  Servius.  Almost  the  whole  of  this 
area,  with  the  exception  of  the  OapttoUne  and  Quirinal  hills,  is  now  a  wide  watte  of  piles  «f 
shattered  architecture  rising  amid  vineyards  and  rural  lanes,  exhibiting  no  tokens  of  habitation 
except  a  few  mouldering  convent*,  villas,  and  cottages. 

Beginning  our  survey  at  the  Capitoline  hill,  on  which  once  stood  the  famous  temple  of  Jvpttsr 
Capltolinus,  we  find  there  do  vestiges  of  ancient  grandeur,  save  about  eighty  feet  of  what  are 
believed  to  have  been  the  foundations  of  the  temple.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  sill 
we  still  discern  the  fatal  Tarpelan  Rock,  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  old  and  wretched  hovel*, 
While  ruins  encumber  its  base  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet. 

The  open  space  between  the  Capitoline,  Esqulline,  and  Palatine  hills,  Is  covered  by  relics  of 
ancient  buildings  Interspersed  among  modern  churches  and  a  few  paltry  streets.  Here  was 
the  Great  Roman  Forum—*  large  space  surrounded  by  and  filled  with  public  buildings,  templet, 
statues,  arches,  Jtc^  nearly  all  of  which  have  disappeared ;  and  the  surface  pavement  on  vhkh 
they  stood  is  now  covered  with  their  ruins  to  a  depth  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  The  space 
which  the  Forum  occupied  has  been  called,  until  recently,  Oampo  Vacclno,  or  the  Field  of 
Cows ;  and  it  is  in  reality  a  market  place  for  sheep,  pigs,  and  cattle. 

In  early  times  there  was  a  little  lake  between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills.  In  Urns  this 
was  converted  into  a  marsh ;  and  the  most  ancient  ruin  which  remains  to  us,  the  CZmcs 
Maxima,  or  great  drain,  built  by  the  Tarquins,  was  designed  for  carrying  off  its  waters.  Tail 
drain,  still  performing  its  destined  service,  opens  into  the  Tiber  with  a  vault  fourteen  feet  in 
height  and  as  many  in  width.  The  beautiful  circle  of  nineteen  Corinthian  columns  near  the 
Tiber,  around  the  church  of  Santa  Maria,  has  been  usually  styled  the  Temple  of  FcsU—bm^ 
posed  to  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Antonines. 

On  the  Palatine  bill  Augustus  erected  the  earliest  of  the  Palaces  of  the  Cmsare  ;  Claudius  ex- 
tended them,  and  joined  the  Palatine  to  the  Capitoline  by  a  bridge ;  and  towards  the  northern 
point  of  the  Palatine,  Nero  built  his  "  Golden  House,"  fronted  by  a  vestibule  in  which  stood 
the  emperor's  colossal  statue.  The  Aventine  rises  from  the  river  steep  and  bare,  surmounted 
by  a  solitary  convent  On  the  Ceelian  are  remains  of  the  very  curious  circular  Temple  ef 
Faunus,  built  by  Claudius.  Southward  are.  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  CaracaJU,  occupying  a 
surface  equal  to  one-sixteenth  of  a  square  mile.  The  building,  or  range  of  buildings,  was  im- 
mense,—containing  four  magnificent  temples  dedicated  to  Apollo,  jEaculapius,  Hercules,  and 
Bacchus,— a  grand  circular  vestibule,  with  baths  on  each  side  for  cold,  tepid,  warm,  and  sea- 
bathing—in the  centre  an  immense  square  for  exercise— and  beyond  it  a  noble  hall  with  sixteen 
hundred  marble  seats  for  the  bathers,  and,  at  each  end  of  the  hall,  libraries.  On  each  side  of  the 
building  was  a  court  surrounded  by  porticoes,  with  an  odeum  for  music,  and,  in  the  middle, 
a  spacious  basin  fqr  swimming.  There  was  also  a  gymnasium  for  running,  wrestling,  eta,  and 
around  the  whole  a  vast  colonnade  opening  into  spacious  halls  where  the  poets  declaimed,  and 
philosophers  gave  lectures  to  their  auditors.  But  the  immense  halls  are  now  roofless,  and  the 
wind  sighs  through  the  aged  trees  that  have  taken  root  In  the  pavements. 

South  of  the  Palatine  was  the  Circus  Maximus,  which  is  said  to  have  covered  the  spot 
whers  the  games  were  celebrated  when  the  Romans  seized  the  Sabine  women.  It  was  more 
than  *.wo  thousand  feet  in  length,  and,  in  Its  greatest  extent,  contained  seats  for  two  hundred 
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and  sixty  thousand  spectators.  We  can  still  trace  its  shape,  bat  the  structure  hat  entirety  ds> 
appeared. 

In  the  open  space  eastward  of  the  Great  Forum  stands  the  Coliseum  or  Raman  Jinph- 
theatre,  the  boast  of  Rome  and  of  the  world.  This  gigantic  edifice,  which  was  begun  by  Ve> 
paalan  and  completed  by  Titus,  is  in  form  an  ellipse,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  five  sod 
a-half  acres.  The  external  elevation  consisted  of  four  stories,— each  of  the  three  lower  stoiki 
having  eighty  arches  supported  by  half  columns,  Doric  in  the  first  range,  Ionic  in  the  sseosd, 
and  Corinthian  in  the  third.  The  wall  of  the  fourth  story  was  faced  with  Corinthian  pilasters, 
and  lighted  by  forty  rectangular  windows.  The  space  surrounding  the  central  elliptical  area* 
was  occupied  with  sloping  galleries  resting  on  a  huge  mass  of  arches,  and  ascending  towards 
the  summit  of  the  external  wall.  One  hundred  and  sixty  staircases  led  to  the  galleries.  A 
movable  awning  covered  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  Podium,  or  covered  gallery  fcr 
the  emperor  and  persons  of  high  rank.  Within  the  area  of  the  Coliseum,  gladiators,  martjis, 
slaves,  and  wild  beasts,  combated  on  the  Roman  festivals;  and  here  the  blood  of  both  am 
and  animals  flowed  Id  torrents  to  furnish  amusement  to  the  degenerate  Romans.  The  OoUmbd 
is  now  partially  in  ruins;  scarcely  a  half  presents  Its  original  height;  the  uppermost  gtltay 
has  disappeared;  the  second  range  is  much  broken;  the  lowest  is  nearly  perfect;  but  the 
Podium  is  in  a  very  ruinous  state.  From  its  enormous  mass  "  walls,  palaces,  half  eUlet  have 
been  reared ;"  but  Benedict  XIV.  put  a  stop  to  its  destruction  by  consecrating  the  whole  to  the 
martyrs  whose  blood  had  been  spilled  there.  In  the  middle  of  the  once  bloody  arena  standi  s 
crucifix ;  and  around  this,  at  equal  distances,  fourteen  altars,  consecrated  to  different  saints,  aw 
erected  on  the  dens  once  occupied  by  wild  beasts. 

The  principal  ruins  on  the  Esquillne,  a  part  of  them  extending  their  Intricate  corridors  on  the 
heights  overlooking  the  Coliseum,  have  been  called  the  Baths  and  the  Palace  of  Tints;  bat 
although  It  Is  evident  that  baths  constituted  a  part  of  their  plan,  the  design  of  the  whole  is  not 
known.  What  is  called  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Medics,  in  a  garden  near  the  eastern  walk,  li  • 
decagonal  ruin,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Antonines.  The  Baths  of  Dtoelstiau,  oa 
the  Yimlnal  mount,  appear  to  have  resembled,  in  their  general  arrangement,  those  of  CaraoaDa. 
Still  farther  to  the  north-east  are  the  remains  of  the  camp  erected  by  Sejanus,  the  minister  of 
Tiberius,  for  the  Praetorian  guards.  In  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  historian  Sauust,  oa  (be 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Pincian  mount,  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  and  circus,  supposed  to 
belong  either  to  the  Augustan  age,  or  to  the  last  days  of  the  Republic  On  the  western  ascent 
of  the  thickly-peopled  Quirinal,  whose  heights  are  crowned  by  the  palace  and  gardens  of  fhs 
pope,  are  extensive  ruins  of  walla,  vaults,  and  porticoes,  belonging  to  the  baths  of  Goastantiae. 
They  are  now  surrounded  by  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Colonna  palace.  Farther  south,  be- 
tween the  Quirinal  and  Capitollne,  some  striking  remains  of  the  Forums  of  Nerva  and  Trajsn 
are  still  visible. 

Of  the  numerous  ruins  in  the  Campus  Martins,  we  have  room  for  only  a  brief  notice.  Of  (bs 
Theatre  of  MarceUus,  eleven  arches  of  the  exterior  walls  still  remain.  Of  the  Tksatrt «/ 
Pompey,  the  foundation  arches  may  be  seen  in  the  cellars  and  stables  of  the  Pauusio  Pio.  Tbe 
Ftaminian  Circus  end  the  Circus  Jigonalie  are  entirely  In  rums.  The  Column  of  Anient*** 
and  the  Tomb  of  August**  are  sltU  standing,  with  their  summits  much  lowered. 

The  Pantheon,  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  remains  of  ancient  Rome,  is  a  temple  of  a  drcubr 
form,  built  by  Agrippa.  It  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  the  Avenger,  but  besides  the  statue  of 
this  god,  it  contained  those  of  the  other  heathen  deities,  formed  of  various  materiala— goW, 
silver,  bronze,  and  marble.  The  portico  of  this  temple  is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  long  ty 
forty-four  in  depth,  and  Is  supported  by  sixteen  Corinthian  columns,  eaeb  of  the  shaAa  con- 
sisting of  a  single  piece  of  Oriental  granite,  forty-two  feet  In  height.  The  bases  and  capital  an 
or  white  marble.  The  main  building  consists  of  a  vast  circular  drum,  with  niches  flanked  by 
columns,  above  which  a  beautiful  and  perfectly  preserved  cornice  runs  round  the  whole  bond- 
ing. Over  a  second  story,  formed  by  an  attic  sustaining  an  upper  cornice,  rises,  to  the  height 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-three  feet,  the  beautiful  dome,  which  is  divided  Internally  intosquaic 
panels  supposed  to  have  been  originally  inlaid  with  bronze.  A  circular  aperture  in  the  <ioos 
admits  the  only  light  which  the  place  receives.  The  consecration  of  this  temple  (A.  D.  60S)  si 
a  Christian  church,  has  preserved,  for  the  admiration  of  the  moderns,  this  most  beautiful  of 
heathen  fanes.  Christian  altars  now  fill  the  recess  where  once  stood  the  most  famous  state* 
of  the  gods  of  the  heathen  world. 
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CHART  OP  THE  WORLD.    Map  No.  XL 

Map  No.  XL  Ib  a  Chart  or  the  World  on  Mercatorfe  projection— a  Gaert  •/  ETtftory,  ex- 
hibiting the  world  as  known  to  European*  at  the  period  of  the  discovery  of  America-end  a 
Ckturt  of  iiothermal  line*,  or  lines  of  equal  heat,  showing  the  comparative  mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  different  parts  of  the  Earth's  surface. 

It  will  be  observed  that  General  History,  previous  to  the  discovery  of  America,  is  confined 
to  a  small  portion  of  the  Earth's  surface ;  as  represented  by  the  light  portions  of  the  Cast; 
while  the  whole  Western  Continent  and  Greenland,  moat  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  their  Islands, 
and  parts  of  Northern  Europe  and  Iceland,  were  unknown  to  Europeans,  and  in  the  darknea 
of  barbarism.    It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  history  of  the  World  has  but  Just  coo- 


The  Isothermal  lines  show  that  the  temperature  of  a  place  does  not  depend  wholly  upon  Ite 
latitude.  Thus  the  southern  limit  of  perpetually  frozen  ground  in  the  northern  hemisphere  (at 
a  mean  annual  temperature  of  thirty-two  degrees  Fahrenheit)  follows  a  line  ranging  from  belov 
Jtfty-flve  degrees  of  latitude  to  above  seventy.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  London,  at 
fifty-one  and  a-balf  degrees  north  latitude,  is  fifty  degrees  or  Fahrenheit,  the  same  as  that  of 
Philadelphia,  which  is  eleven  and  a-half  degrees  of  latitude  farther  south.  The  line  .of  greatest 
heat,  (at  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  eighty-two  and  four-tenths  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,)  is  more 
than  ten  degrees  of  latitude  north  of  the  Equator  in  South  America,  in  Africa,  and  soulbtra 
Hlndostan ;  and  about  eight  degrees  south  of  the  Equator  in  a  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  be- 
tween Borneo  and  Hew  Holland.  The  sea  is,  generally,  considerably  warmer  in  winter  than 
the  land,  and  cooler  in  summer.  Continents  and  large  islands  are  found  to  be  wanner  on  their 
western  sides  than  on  the  eastern.  The  extremes  of  temperature  are  experienced  chiefly  in 
large  inland  tracts,  and  little  felt  in  small  islands  remote  from  continents.  Had  the  Anno 
regions  been  entirely  of  land,  the  intense  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter  would  have 
been  equally  fatal  to  animal  life. 


BATTLE  GROUNDS  OF  THE  WARS  OF  THE  FRENCH  RETOtOTMS 
AND  THE  WARS  OF  NAPOLEON.    Map  No.  XII. 

The  wan  growing  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  of  which  those  of  Napoleon  were  a  o» 
ttnuatkm,  embrace  a  period  of  nearly  twenty-three  yean,  from  the  defeat  of  the  Austrian*  at 
Jemappes  on  the  17th  of  November,  1792,  to  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  on  the  18th 
of  June,  1815. 

The  accompanying  Map  presents  at  a  glance  the  vast  theatre  on  which  were  exhibited  (ha 
thousand  Scenes  in  this  mighty  Drama  of  human  suffering.  The  thickly-dotted  Spanish  peoio- 
aula  may  be  regarded  as  one  great  battle-field,  where  Frenchman,  Spaniard,  Portuguese,  and 
Briton,  sank  in  the  death  struggle  together.  Those  dark  spots  where  the  **  pealing  drum,"  the 
*  waving  standard!,"  and  the  "  trumpets  clangor,"  Invited  to  slaughter,  cluster  thickly  aroaad 
the  eastern  boundaries  of  France,  Including  Belgium  and  northern  Italy ;-  they  are  seen  in 
far-off  Egypt  and  Palestine,  recalling  Napoleon's  dreams  of  Eastern  conquest ;  and  they  straw 
the  route  to  Moscow,  where,  from  the  fires  of  the  Kremlin,  and  amid  the  snows  of  a  Rnssaa 
Winter,  the  French  eagles  commenced  a  lasting  retreat. 

As  we  look  over  this  vast  gladiatorial  arena  of  frantic,  struggling  Life,  and  agonizing  Death, 
our  thoughts  naturally  turn  from  its  mingled  horrors  and  glories  to  rest  upon  the  commanding 
genius,— the  wizard  spirit,— of  him  "who  rode  upon  the  whirlwind  and  directed  the  storm"— 
of  him  whom  Byron  well  describes  as  a  mighty  Gambler, 

M  Whose  game  was  empires,  and  whose  stakes  were  thrones, 
Whose  tablo  earth,  whose  dice  were  human  bones.'* 

But  the  French  Revolution  and  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  with  all  the  suffering  which  they  oc- 
casioned, have  not  been  unattended  with  useful  results  In  urging  forward  the  march  of  European 
civilization.  The  moral  character  of  Napoleon,  the  most  prominent  actor  in  the  drama,  has 
been  variously  drawn  by  friends  and  foes ;  but  the  towering  height,  the  lightning-like  rapidity 
and  the  brUUanq ,  of  his  genius,  have  am  bean  questioned  fry  his  most  MUttrtrikWS. 
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FRANCE,  SPAIN,  AND  PORTUGAL.    Map  No.  XIII. 

Fraxcs,  (ancient  Gaul,)  bordering  on  three  seas,  and  being  enclosed  by  natural  boonuariei 
on  all  aides  except  the  north-east,  where  her  natural  limits  are  the  Rhine,  is  admirably  situated 
for  a  commanding  influence  in  European  affairs ;  ana\  besides,  her  large  population,  the  active 
spirit  of  ber  people,  the  fertility  of  her  soil,  and  the  amenity  of  her  climate,  place  her  among 
the  foremost  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth  in  power  and  resources. 

When  first  known  to  the  Romans,  Gaul  was  divided  between  the  Belgss,  the  Celts*,  and  tbo 
Aqultani ;  the  Bolgro  or  Belgians  between  the  Seine  and  Lower  Rhine ;— the  Celts  between  the 
Seine  and  Garonne ;  and  the  Aqultani  between  the  Garonne  and  Pyrenees ;  but  the  Roman, 
under  Augustus,  made  four  divisions  of  Gaul ;— Belgica,  in  the  north-east ;— Lugdunensis,  be* 
tween  the  Seine  and  Loire ;— Aquitania,  between  the  Loire  and  Pyrenees ;— end  Narbonensia>ffl 
the  south-east. 

None  of  the  barbarian  tribes  of  Europe  passed  through  a  more  agitated  or  brilliant  career 
than  the  ancient  Gauls,  the  ancestors  of  the  French  people.  They  burned  Rome,  conquered 
Macedonia,  forced  Thermopylae,  pillaged  Delphi,  besieged  Carthage,  and  established  the  empire 
of  Calatia  in  Asia  Minor ;  but,  after  a  century  of  partial  conflicts,  and  nine  years  of  general 
war  with  Caesar,  they  yielded  to  the  overshadowing  power  of  Rome.  When  Rome  fell,  (>aul 
was  overrun  by  tho  Germanic  nations :  then  came  the  beginning  of  the  empire  of  the  Franks— 
the  encroachments  and  defeat  of  the  Saracens— the  vast  empire  of  Charlemagne—and  then  lbs 
Increasing  power  of  the  feudal  nobility,  until,  in  the  year  987,  the  last  of  the  Carlovingian 
princes  possessed  only  the  town  of  Laon !  Under  Hugh  Capet  even,  dukes,  counts,  and  minor 
seigneurs,  shared  among  themselves  nearly  all  of  the  modern  kingdom.  But  by  degrees  lbs 
great  fiefs,  one  after  another,  fell  to  the  crown ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
all  France  was  united  under  one  monarchy  in  the  person  of  Louis  XIV. 

Thus,  with  ber  history,  the  geography  of  France  has  been  continually  changing ;  but  then 
dlsjfltons  of  her  territory  best  known  in  general  history  are  the  old  Provinces,  as  given  on  the 
>jacoompanylng  Map.  These  provinces,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  were  all  either  duchies  or 
'  jnlnor  seignories  'ruled  by  the  feudal  nobility ;  and  their  history  is,  therefore,  virtually,  for  a 
long  period,  that  of  separate  kingdoms.  (.See  description  of  Provence,  Brittany,  Normandy, 
Aquitaine,  Burgundy,  Roussillon,  fee,  pp.  300,  371-2, 379.) 

At  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution  the  thirty-three  provincial  divisions  were  abolished, 
and  France  was  then  divided  into  eighty-six  Departments  or  Prefectures ;  these  Into  three 
hundred  and  sixty-three  Arrondlssements ;  these  into  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-Are 
Cantons ;  and  these  latter  Into  thirty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-three  Commune*. 

Spaxk,  anciently  Hupanta,  a  name  given  to  the  entire  peninsula  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  was 
not  fuHy  conquered  by  the  Romans  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  made  three  divisions  of  the 
country ;— 1st,  Batica,  in  the  south  of  Spain,  embracing  the  more  modern  province  of  Anda- 
'oala;— 3d,  Lusitania,  embracing  all  Portugal  south  of  the  Douro,  and,  in  addition,  most  of 
Eatremadura  and  Salamanca ;— and,  3d,  Tarraeoumui*,  embracing  the  remainder,  and  greater 
portion,  of  the  peninsula. 

About  the  time  of  the  subversion  of  the  Western  empire  of  the  Romans,  Spain  was  overran 
by  the  Vandals,  and  other  Gothic  tribes;  and,  a  century  later,  the  Christianized  Visigoths  estab* 
lished  their  supremacy  in  every  part  of  the  peninsula.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century 
the  Moors  from  Africa  overran  the  whole  country,  but  after  their  defeat  by  Charles  Marie!  ii 
France,  (see  p.  253,)  the  Christians  began  to  make  head  against  them,  founded  the  kingdom 
of  Leon  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  and,  from  that  period,  gradually  extended 
their  power  until,  in  1499,  Granada,  the  last  Moorish  kingdom,  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon,  and,  soon  after,  the  whole  Spanish  peninsula  was  united  under  one  government. 
In  1139  Portugal  became  an  independent  kingdom :  from  1580  to  1649  it  was  a  Spanish 
province ;  but  at  the  latter  period  It  regained  its  independence.  For  historical  accounts  of 
Navarre,  Aragon,  C|  stile,  Leon,  and  Granada,  soe  p.  317,— Portugal,  3ia 
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SWITZERLAND,  DENMARK,  AND  PARTS  OF  NORWAY  1K9 
SWEDEN.    Map  No.  XIV. 

At  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  Switzerland  has  already  been  given  on  page  269,  and 
of  Dxnkaae,  Swkdkx,  and  Norway,  on  page  303,  we  shall  here  confine  our  Attention  princi- 
pally to  the  physical  geography,  government,  population,  &c,  of  those  countries. 

Switzmland  U  a  republic  formed  by  the  union  of  tweoty4wo  confederated  States  or 
cantons,  whose  total  area  is  about  fifteen  thousand  square  miles,  or  about  one-third  of  thai  ot 
the  State  of  New  York.  Population,  about  two  millions  two  hundred  thousand,  of  whom 
nearly  two-thirds  are  Protestauts.  More  than  half  of  the  Swiss  people  speak  a  German  dialect 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  speak  French ;  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  a  corrupt  Italian. 

The  greater  portion  of  Switzerland  consists  of  mountains ;  and  the  geographical  appearance 
or  the  country  has,  not  Improperly,  been  compared  to  a  large  town,  of  which  the  valleys  are 
the  streets,  and  the  mountaius  groups  of  contiguous  houses.  Both  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone, 
and  several  other  important  rivers,  have  their  sources  in  Switzerland;  but  the  Aar  drains  the 
greater  part  of  the  country,  passes  through  the  lakes  of  Brionz  and  Thun,  and,  after  a  course 
of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  unites  with  the  Rhine.  The  lakes  of  Switzerland  are 
numerous— all  navigable— and  remarkable  for  the  depth  and  purity  of  their  waters,  and  their 
great  variety  of  fish.  Lakes  Thun  ami  Brienz  are  nineteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea— the  lakes  of  Geneva  and  Constance  about  twelve  hundred.  Not  only  Is  Switzerland  modi 
colder  than  the  adjacent  countries,  owing  to  Its  elevation,  and  the  Influence  of  its  glaciers  In 
cooling  the  atmosphere,  but  the  cold  has  increased  in  modern  times,  and  many  tracts  are  now 
bare  that  were  formerly  covered  with  forests  and  pasture  grounds. 

The  kingdom  of  Denmark,  properly  so  called,  comprises  only  Jutland,  or  the  northern  half 
of  the  ancient  Cimbric  Ckersonue,  together  with  the  islands  between  Jutland  and  8weden,  and 
the  island  of  Bornholm  in  the  Baltic.  To  these  possessions  have  been  added  the  duchies  of 
Sleswick  and  Holatein,  which  originally  formed  part  of  the  German  empire ;  and  as  sovereign 
of  which  the  Danish  king  now  ranks  as  a  member  of  the  Germanic  confederation.  Iceland, 
part  of  Greenland,  the  Faroe  isles,  and  some  possessions  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  also  be- 
long to  Denmark. 

The  surface  of  too  Danish  peninsula  is  remarkably  low  and  level;  and  along  the  whole 
western  coast  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein  the  country  is  defended,  as  in  Holland,  against  irruptions 
from  the  sea,  by  immense  mounds  or  dikes.  The  soil  is  various,  but,  generally,  very  fertile. 
There  are  no  mountains,  and  no  rivers  of  any  magnitude ;  but  the  inlets  of  the  sea  are  nnme*< 
ous,  and  penetrate  far  inland.  Since  the  year  1060  the  government  has  been  perhaps  aa  oase- 
luts  a  monarchy  as  any  other  in  the  world;  but  the  sovereigns  have  generally  exercised  tbeif 
extensive  powers  with  great  moderation.  The  Lutheran  is  the  established  religion.  Population 
bit  little  more  than  two  millions. 

The  kingdom  of  Swkdkn  comprises,  with  Norway  and  Lapland,  the  whole  of  the  Scand*. 
lavuui  peninsula,  west  of  the  Baltic  Sweden  is,  in  general,  a  level,  well-watered  country,  but 
the  soil  is  poor.  Sweden  extends  so  far  north  that,  near  Tornea,  the  sun  is  visible,  at  mid- 
summer, during  the  whole  night.  The  government  of  Sweden  is  a  hereditary  monarchy,  with 
a  representative  diet  consisting  of  four  chambers,  formed,  respectively,  of  deputies  from  the 
nobility,  clergy,  burghers,  and  peasants,  or  cultivators. 

Noawav,  forming  the  western  part  of  the  great  Scandinavian  peninsula,  Is  a  mountainous 
country,  and  is  characterized  by  its  lofty  mountain  plateau  in  the  interior,  and  the  deep  in- 
dentations or  arms  of  the  sea  all  round  the  coast.  Although  Norway  is  under  the  same  crown 
with  Sweden,  it  is,  in  reality,  little  connected  with  the  latter  country.  Its  democratic  assembly, 
called  the  Storthing,  meets  for  three  months  once  In  three  years,  by  its  own  right,  and  not  by 
any  writ  from  the  king.  If  a  bill  pass  both  divisions  of  this  assembly  in  three  successive 
storthings,  it  becomes  a  law  of  the  land*  without  the  royal  assent— a  right  which  no  other 
aonarcbico4eglsIative  assembly  in  Europe  possesses. 
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THE  NETHERLANDS,  NOW  EMBRACED  IN  THE  KINGDOMS  Of 
HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM.    Map  No.  XV. 

Nearly  the  whole  kingdom  of  Holland,  (often  mentioned  in  history  as  tbe  "LowOovaMcO 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  insignificant  hill  ranges,  is  a  continuous  flat— a  highly  fertile 
country— in  great  part  conquered  by  human  labor  from  the  sea,  which,  at  high  tide,  Is  shove 
the  level  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  latter  is  at  all  timet 
liable  to  dangerous  inundations.  Where  there  are  no  natural  ramparts  against  the  sea,  enormous 
artificial  mounds  or  dikes  have  been  constructed ;  but  these  are  sometimes  broken  down  by 
the  force  of  the  waves.  That  extensive  arm  of  the  sea  called  the  Zuyder  Zee,  occupying  an 
area  of  about  twelve  hundred  square  miles,  was  formed  by  successive  inundations  in  ths 
course  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  surface  of  the  country  presents  an  immense  network 
of  canals,  the  greater  number  being  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  drainage.  When  ths  sea 
is  once  shut  out  by  the  dikes  the  marsh  is  Intersected  by  water  courses ;  and  wind-mills,  erect* 
ed  on  the  ramparts,  are  employed  to  force  up  the  water.  Sometimes  the  marsh  Is  so  Car  bektv 
the  lovel  of  the  sea— even  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  below  the  highest  tides— that  two  or  mote 
ramparts  and.  mills,  at  different  elevations,  are  requisite.  There  Is  no  other  country  where 
nature  has  done  so  little,  and  man  so  much,  as  this.  The  north  and  west  provinces  of  Bslsick 
are  very  similar  in  their  flatness,  fertility,  dikes,  and  canals,  to  Holland. 

Goldsmith's  description  of  Holland  is  peculiarly  appropriate. 


w  To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  files,  Spreads  its  long  arms  around  the  watery  ron 

£mbosom'd  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies :    Scoops  out  an  empire  and  usurps  the  shore: 
Methinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand,       While  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o'er  the  pile, 


Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land ;  Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  smile, 
And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide,  The  slow  canal,  the  yellow-blossonrti  vale, 

Lift  the  tall  ramparts  artificial  pride.  The  willow-tufted  bapk,  the  gliding  ssll, 

Onward,  methinks,  and  diligently  slow,  The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain* 

The  firm  compacted  bulwark  seems  to  grow ;   A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign." 

Holland  and  Belgium  were  partially  subjected  by  the  Romans:  in  the  second  century  Hol- 
land was  overrun  by  the  Saxons :  in  the  eighth  both  were  conquered  by  Charles  Marvel ;  and  they 
subsequently  formed  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne.  From  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth 
century  they  were  divided  into  many  petty  sovereignties,  most  of  which  successively  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  thence  to  that  of  Austria,  and,  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  whole  fell  under  the  rule  of  Charles  V.,  king  of  Spain  and  em- 
peror of  Germany.  The  arbitrary  measures  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Charles  V,  led  to  a  general  rebellion  in  the  Netherlands :  the  indpendence  of  the  u  Republic 
of  the  United  Provinces,"  embracing  the  States  of  Holland,  was  acknowledged  by  Spain  la 
1609,  while  the  ten  southern  provinces,  which  bad  either  remained  loyal  to  Spain  or  been  kept 
in  subjection,  had  in  the  meantime  passed  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  bouse  of  Austria. 
From  this  period  the  southern  provinces  have  been  generally  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Belgium.  After  having  been  several  times  conquered  by  the  French,  and  recovered  from  tfaem, 
they  were  Incorporated,  in  1705,  with  the  French  republic,  and  divided  into  departments,  u 
1806  the  republic  of  Holland  was  erected  Into  a  kingdom  for  Louis,  a  brother  of  Napoleon; 
and  on  the  downfall  of  the  latter,  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  united  Holland  and  Bdgta* 
to  form  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  which  latter,  by  the  Revolution  of  1830,  wasdistolred 
into  the  present  kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  A  portion  of  Luxembourg,  entirely  de- 
tached from  the  rest  of  the  Dutch  dominions,  belongs  to  Holland. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  Holland,  numbering  about  two  millions  six  hundred  thousand,  about 
two  millions  are  Dutch,  who  speak  what  is  called  the  Low  Dutch,  as  distinguished  from  toe 
High  Dutch  or  German— the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Dutch  or  Teutonic  language.  Tbe  popu- 
lation of  Belgium  numbers  about  four  millions  three  hundred  thousand,  divided  among  three 
principal  races,— the  Germanic,  which  comprehends  tbe  Flemings  and  Germans ;  the  Gallic 
to  which  belong  the  Walloons,  who  speak  a  dialect  of  the  ancient  French ;  and  the  Semitic, 
which  comprehends  only  the  Jews.  The  French  language  is  used  in  public  affairs,  and  by  sfl 
the  educated  and  wealthy  classes. 


Ha.  XV. 


tiow  divided  into 
Seel*  af  Man. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.    Map  No.  XVI. 

The  United  Kingdom  or  Grkat  Bbitaih  and  Ireland  consists  of  the  islands  Gmt  Britain 
•lid  Ireland,  the  former  including  the  onee  independent  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland, 
and  the  whole  constituting  not  only  the  nucleus  and  the  centre,  but  also  the  main  body  and 
seat,  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  British  Empirk.  The  colonies  and  foreign  dependencies 
belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  of  great  extent  and  importance,  consisting  principally  of  the 
British  possessions  in  North  America,  the  West  Indies,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Australia,  sad 
the  East  Indies.  The  British  East  India  possessions  alone  embrace  an  area  of  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  square  miles.  It  is  doubtless  the  common  opinion  that  the  United  Kingdom 
is  Indebted  to  its  territorial  possessions  for  a  large  portion  of  its  wealth  and  fcower ;  but  many 
able  writers  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  colonies  and  dependencies  occasion  an 
enormous  outlay  of  expense  without  any  equivalent  advantage,  and  that  they  are  a  source  of 
weakness  rather  than  of  strength. 

No  country  ever  existed  more  favorably  situated  for  the  centre  of  a  mighty  empire  than  the 
United  Kingdom.  Its  Insular  situation  gives  it  a  well  defended  frontier,  rendering  the  country 
comparatively  secure  from  hostile  attacks,  and  affording  unequalled  facilities  for  commerce; 
while  its  soil  enjoys  the  fortunate  medium  between  fertility  and  barrenness  that  excludes  in- 
dolence on  the  one  hand,  and  poverty  on  the  other.  Its  harbors  are  numerous  and  excellent: 
Its  principal  rivers,  the  Thames,  Trent,  and  Severn  in  England,  and  the  Shannon  in  Aland, 
ore  all  navigable  to  a  very  great  distance:  iron  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance:  its  tin 
mines  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  are  the  most  productive  of  any  in  Europe :  its  salt  springs  and  sail 
beds  are  alone  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  world ;  and  its  huxkauttiUe  coal  mines, 
the  principal  source  and  foundation  of  Its  manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity,  are  man 
valuable  than  would  have  been  the  possession  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  mines  in  the  world. 
But  England  has  an  enormous  public  debt :  her  government  is  very  expensive ;  and  con- 
sequently, with  all  her  wealth  and  prosperity,  the  burdens  of  taxation  are  unusually  heavy. 
In  1838  her  public  debt,  contracted  in  great  part  during  the  American  Revolution,  and  the 
French  revolutionary  wars,  amounted  to  nearly  eight  hundred  milium,  pound*  starting.  Her 
expenditures  daring  the  same  year  were  upwards  of  fifty  millions,  of  which  more  than 
twenty-nine  millions  wero  appropriated  to  defray  the  interest  and  expense  of  managing  the 
public  debt  1 

The  inhabitants  who  occupied  the  British  isles  at  the  period  when  the  Romans  first  landed 
in  England,  fifty-five  years  before  Christ,  belonged  partly  to  the  Celtic,  and  partly  to  the  Gothic 
family— the  Colts  having  very  early  passed  over  into  England  from  the  contiguous  coasts  of 
France;  and  the  Beigic  Goths  having  at  a  later  period  driven  the  Celts  northward  and  west- 
ward into  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  occupied  the  eastern,  lower,  and  more  fertile  portion* 
of  England.  The  Romans  conquered  England  and  the  more  southern  portions  of  Scotland, 
but  appear  not  to  have  visited  Ireland.  After  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  about  A.  D.  409, 
the  Caledonian  Celts  overran  the  country,  when  the  Saxon  chiefs,  Hengtst  and  Horsa,  were  in- 
vited over  to  aid  their  English  brethren.  The  conquest  of  England  by  the  united  Saxons,  Jutes,  and 
Angles,  occupied  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  from  the  landing  of  HengisL 
In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  occurred  the  repeated  inroads  of  the  Danes,  who,  at  length, 
in  1017,  under  their  leaders  Sweyn  and  Canute,  became  masters  of  the  kingdom,  which,  bow- 
ever,  they  only  held  till  1041.  In  the  year  1066  occurred  the  conquest  of*  England  by  William 
of  Normandy.  Through  William  and  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Plantagenet,  more  than  a 
third  part  of  France  was  placed,  by  inheritance,  marriage,  conquest,  scc^  under  the  Immediate 
Jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  of  the  kings  of  England ;  but  during  the  reign  of  John,  suruamed 
Lackland,  the  French  recovered  most  of  their  provinces.  In  1169  Henry  II.  began  the  conquest 
Of  Ireland. 

The  leading  epochs  in  later  English  history  are,  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  Two  Roses,  terminated 
by  the  battle  of  Bosworlh  Field  in  1484 :  the  union  of  the  croicns  of  England  and  Scotland  in 
1G04 :  the  great  Civil  War  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  followed  by  the  execution  of  that  monarch 
in  1640 :  the  Restoration  in  1660 :  the  Revolution  of  1688 :  the  legislative  union  of  England 
and  Scotland  in  1707 :  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  in  1714,  (see  Hanover  p.  48S :)  the 
American  War,  1776-1784:  the  war  with  revolutionary  France,  1703-1815:  the  legislative 
anion  or  Ireland  with  England  and  Scotland,  1799 :  the  repeal  of  the  Teat  Act,  1838 :  Catholic 
Emancipat  vn,  182.1 ;  and  passage  of  the  Reform  Act,  183& 
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CBHTBAL  EVROPK,  TOGETHER  WITH  POLAND,  HDHU1T, 
AND  WESTERN  RUSSIA.    Map  No.  XVII. 

Central  Eumopi  may  be  considered  as  embracing  the  present  numerous  German  State, 
and  Switzerland ;  including  in  the  former  those  portions  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  emplro 
which,  previous  to  the  French  Revolution,  belonged  to  the  German  empire. 

The  u  German  Empire*  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  history  of  Continental  Europe; 
but  it  has  passed  through  so  many  changes  in  limits,  divisions,  and  government,  that  the  reader 
of  history,  unless  he  is  familiar  with  them,  will  often  be  perplexed  by  apparent  contradlcttoo*. 
Thus  the  emperor  of  Austria  is  often  mentioned  as  the  emperor  of  Germany ;  and  portion*  of 
Germany  are  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  Austria.  The  following  sketch  of  the  German  Empire, 
and  the  Germanic  Confederation,  It  is  believed  will  explain  these  seeming  tnconshtendss,  ssd 
render  German  history  more  intelligible  to  the  general  reader. 

The  first  Garlovugian  sovereigns  of  Germany  were  hereditary  monarchs ;  but  as  early  as  887 
the  great  vassals  of  the  crown  deposed  their  emperor,  and  elected  another  sovereign  is  hu 
stead ;  and  from  that  period  down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  German  empire  in  1806,  the  en- 
perors  of  Germany  were  elected  by  the  most  powerful  vassals  of  the  empire,  some  of  whom 
were  monarchs  within  their  own  domains.  From  1745  to  1806  the  Austrian  emperors  exercised 
a  double  sovereignty,— -as  emperors  of  Austria,  and  emperors  of  Germany  also ;  but  a  portion 
of  the  Austrian  dominions  were  not  included  in  the  German  empire. 

At  the  period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  German  empire  was  divided 
Into  what  were  termed  Ten  Great  Circles,  each  of  which  had  its  diet  for  the  transaction  of 
local  business;  but  affairs  of  general  importance  to  the  empire  at  largo  were  treated  by  the 
imperial  diet  summoned  by  the  emperor.  The  Ten  Great  Circles  were,  1st,  the  Circle  of 
Austria ;  2d,  The  Circle  of  Burgundy,  (including  most  of  the  present  Belgium,  and  belong- 
ing to  Austria;)  3d,  the  Circle  of  Westphalia;  4th,  the  Circle  of  the  Palatinate;  5th,  tt» 
Circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine;  6th,  the  Snmbimn  Circle,  (including  WTrtemberg  and  Baden;  sss 
Buabia,  p.  870 ;)  7th,  the  Circle  of  Bavaria ;  8th,  the  Circle  of  Franeonia,  (see  Franconts,  p.  270  ^ 
9th,  the  Circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  (including  the  duchies  of  Magdeburg,  Holstein,  *c :  the  Utter 
a  pan  of  Denmark ;)  10th,  the  Circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  (including  Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  the 
electorate  of  Saxony,  fcc)  In  addition  to  these  Circles  the  empire  embraced  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia;  the  margraviate  of  Moravia;  the  duchy  of  Silesia,  (Austrian  and  Prussian;)  ssd 
various  small  territories  held  directly  of  the  emperor.  The  Swiss  cantons  had  revolted  from  me 
empire,  and  maintained  their  independence.  Thus  the  German  empire,  consisting  of  a  rut 
aggregation  of  States,  from  large  principalities  or  kingdoms  down  to  free  cities  and  ins 
estates  of  earls  or  counts,  comprised  all  the  countries  of  Central  Europe,  and  was  bounded 
north  by  northern  Denmark  and  the  BalUo;  east  by  Prussian  Poland,  GaUda,  and  Husgsfy; 
south  by  the  Italian  Tyrol  and  Switzerland ;  and  west  by  France  and  Holland.  The  Austria 
monarch  was  at  the  head  of  this  vast  empire ;  but  he  haU,aiso  other  States,  such  ss  Hungary, 
Gallcla,  Slavonla,  &&,  which  had  no  connection  with  the  German  empire.  Most  of  Prnsda, 
and  the  southern  half  of  Denmark,  were  also  included  in  the  German  dominions. 

Napoleon  made  important  changes  in  the  political  geography  of  the  German  empire.  By  ft* 
treaty  of  Campo  Formlo  hi  1797,  (see  p.  467,)  the  frontiers  of  France  were  for  tne  first  time  ex* 
tended  to  the  Rhine ;  and  the  Circle  of  Burgundy  was  thus  cut  off  from  the  German  domhiioos 
The  treaty  of  Presburg  in  1805  was  followed  by  other  changes,  Austrian  Tyrol  being  giro*  to 
Bavaria,  and  Hanover  to  Prussia ;  and,  in  1806,  by  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  (see  p.  48ty 
a  population  of  sixteen  millions  was  taken  from  the  Germanic  dominion  of  Austria.  Under 
these  circumstances,  on  the  6th  of  Aug.  1806,  the  Austrian  emperor  solemnly  renounced  lbs 
style  and  title  of  emperor  of  Germany.  The  war  with  Prussia  in  1807  deprived  the  PrumlaP 
monarch  of  nearly  one  half  of  his  dominions ;  and  Westphalia  was  soon  after  erected  Is*  a 
kingdom  for  Napoleon's  brother  Jerome. 

The  downfall  of  Napoleon  restored  Germany  to  its  geographical  and  political  posttfos  in 
Europe,  but  not  as  an  empire  acknowledging  one  supreme  head.  A  confederation  of  thirir 
five  (afterwards  changed  to  thirty-four)  Independent  sovereignties,  and  four  free  cities,  replaced 
the  old  elective  German  monarchy.  In  this  Confederation  are  embraced  all  the  Austrian  ssd 
Prussian  territories  formerly  belonging  to  the  German  empire ;  also  Holstein,  (a  part  of  Be* 
mark,)  and  Luxembourg,  (a  part  of  Holland ;)— the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  kings  of 
Prussia,  Denmark,  and  Holland,  becoming,  for  their  respective  German  territories,  parttsi  * 
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the  league.  The  affairs  of  the  Confederation  an  managed  by  a  diet,  in  which  the  rep 
U?e  of  Austria  presides.  Until  a  very  recent  period  each  of  the  German  States  had  Us  ova 
custom  houses,  tariff,  and  revenue  laws,  by  which  the  internal  trade  of  the  country  was  sub- 
jected to  many  vexations  and  ruinous  restrictions ;  but  chiefly  through  the  Influence  of  Prussia 
this  selfish  system  has  been  abandoned ;  free  trade  exists  between  the  States ;  and  a  c 
that  has  once  passed  the  frontier  of  the  league  may  now  be  conveyed  without  1 
throughout  Us  whole  extent 
For  notices  of  Russia,  Poland,  and  Hungary,  see  pp.  387, 311,  and  544. 


THE  UfllTBD  STATES  OF  AHERICA.    Map  No.  XVIII. 

The  Units*  States  occupy  the  middle  division  of  North  America,  extending  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  embracing  an  area  of  about  three  millions  two  hundred  thou* 
sand  square  miles.  Physical  geography  would  divide  this  broad  belt  into  three  great  sections ; 
1st,  the  Atlantic  coast,  whose  rivers  flow  into  the  Atlantio ;  2d,  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
whose  waters  And  an  outlet  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  3d,  the  PsciBc  coast,  embracing  an 
extensive  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  section  between  the  AUeghames  and 
the  Atlantic,  embracing  the  thirteen  original  8tates,  has  a  soil  generally  rocky  and  rough  in  the 
north-eastern  or  New  England  8tates ;  of  moderate  fertility  in  the  Middle  States ;  and  generally 
light  and  sandy  in  the  Southern  Atlantic  States.  The  immense  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  i* 
eluded  between  the  Alleghanles  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  drained  by  the  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Ohio,  Arkansas,  and  Red  rivers,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  basins  m  the  world, 
embracing  an  area  of  more  than  one  million  square  miles— nearly  equal  to  all  Europe,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Russian  empire.  In  the  eastern  and  middle  sections  of  this  valley  the 
soil  is  generally  of  very  superior  quality ;  but  extensive  sandy  wastes  skirt  the  eastern  base  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  exhibits  a  great  variety  of 
soil.  Washington  and  Oregon  territories  are  divided  into  three  belts  or  sections,  by  mountain 
ranges  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast.  The  eastern  section  Is  rocky,  broken,  snd 
barren ;  the  western  fertile.  Most  parts  of  Utah  and  western  New  Mexico  are  an  extensive 
elevated  region  of  sandy  barrens  and  prairie  lands :  the  northern  and  eastern  sections  of  Cali- 
fornia are  hilly  and  mountainous:  the  only  portion  adapted  to  agriculture  being  the  southern 
section,  and  a  narrow  strip  along  the  coast,  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  width.  The  vast  mtaeral 
wealth  of  California  gives  that  country  Its  chief  importance. 

The  United  States  seem  destined  to  become,  at  no  distant  day,  in  population,  wealth,  and 
power,  the  greatest  nation  of  the  earth.  In  the  year  1850  their  population  numbered  more 
than  twenty-three  millions;  and  if  it  should  continue  to  Increase,  for  a  century  to  come,  at  U 
has  during  the  past  twenty  years,  at  the  end  of  the  century  It  will  number  »m  kvnirtd  and 
sixty  millions,  and  then  be  only  half  as  populous  as  Britain  or  France.  Hardly  any  limits  can 
be  assigned  to  the  probable  wealth  of  so  extensive  and  fertfle  a  country,  tntecsected  by  numer- 
ous canals  and  navigable  lakes  and  rivers,  bound  together  by  Its  roads  of  iron,  bordering  on 
two  oceans,  aud  commanding  the  trade  of  the  world.  In  commerce  It  is  even  now  the  second 
country  on  the  globe,  being  inferior  only  to  Great  Britain :  In  Its  agricultural  products  it  has  no 
equal ;  and  in  manufactures  it  has  already  risen  to  great  respectability.  Its  revenue,  which  has 
arisen  chiefly  from  customs  on  imports,  and  the  sale  of  public  lands,  was  sufileient  In  January 
1837,  not  only  to  complete  the  payment  of  the.  public  debt  contracted  during  the  two  wars  with 
Great  Britain,  but  also,  after  retaining  five  million  dollars  In  the  treasury,  to  dlelribute  mors 
than  thirty-seven  millions  among  the  States.  In  1838  the  United  States  was  entirely  free  front 
debt,  while  at  the  same  time  Great  Britain  owed  a  debt  of  nearly  eight  hundred  million 
pounds  sterling,  equal  to  more  than  tkirty-fiv*  hundred  million*  of  dollar  t !  the  anneal  latere* 
on  which,  at  the  low  English  rates,  was  more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  the  total  anosal 
expenditure  of  the  American  government. 

The  national  existence  of  the  United  States  commenced  on  the  4th  of  July,  177%  when  they 
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declared  their  Independence  of  Great  Britain.  The  wren  yean'  war  of  the  Berolukm  Al- 
lowed: the  denature  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  September  30th,  1783:  the  present  ComUUh 
tton  was  ratified  by  Congress  July  14th,  1788 ;  and  on  the  30th  of  April,  1789,  Washington  vat 
Inaugurated  first  President  of  the  United  States.  In  1603,  Louisiana,  embracing  a  rast  and  un- 
defined territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  was  purchased  from  France  for  fifteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars;  and  in  1821  Florida  was  ceded  to  the  United  Slates  by  Spain.  On  the  4th  of  June,  1813, 
the  American  Congress  declared  war  against  Great  Britain:  peace  was  concluded  at  Ghent, 
Dec.  14th,  1814.  In  the  year  1845  the  Republic  of  Texas  wsa  annexed  to  the  United  States. 
In  April  1846  a  war  with  Mexico  began:  California  was  conquered  by  the  Americans  during 
the  summer  of  the  same  year;  on  the  27th  of  March,  1847,  Vera  Crux  capitulated;  and  on 
the  14th  of  September  the  American  army  entered  the  city  of  Mexico.  In  February,  1848,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  with  Mexico,  by  which  the  United  States  obtained  a  huge  increase  of  tor* 
rLory,  embracing  the  present  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  California. 
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I  FASQUELLE'S  NEW  FRENCH  COURSE. 
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H.  A  KEY   TO    THE    EXERCISES    IN    FAS- 

quelle's  French  Course.    75  cents. 

HL  FASQUELLE'S    COLLOQUIAL   FRENCH 

Course.    75  cents. 

IV.  FASQUELLE'S  TELEMAQUE.    62  1-2  centa. 
>    V.  NAPOLEON.     BY  ALEXANDER  DUMAS. 

With  Notes,  Ac.  by  Louis  Fssquelle,  LL.D.    16  cents. 

VL  HOWARD'S  AIDS  TO  FRENCH  COMPOSI- 

tion.    A  Companion  to  FaaqueUe'a  French  Course.    $1. 

VH  TALBOT'S  FRENCH  PRONUNCIATION.    68 

cents. 

♦ » » 

L  FASQUELLE'S    NEW   FBENOH   COUBSE. 

$125. 

Fasquelle's  French  Course  U  on  the  plan  or  u  Woodbury's  Method  with  German." 
It  pursues  the  same  gradual  coarse,  and  comprehends  the  same  wide  scope  of  inetrue- 
Uon.  It  Is  moat  eminently  practical ;  works  admirably  in  the  class-room.  It  will  he 
found  everywhere  equal  alike  to  the  wants  of  the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  Indicating  in 
the  author  a  clear  and  profound  knowledge  of  his  natlre  tongue,  added  to  ccnaummate 
skill  In  the  art  of  imparting  it. 

HOTICES. 

From  tk*  Jfcw  York  EvongoHtU 

« It  Is  a  rery  copious  and  elaborate  work,  supplying  the  pupil  with  the  material 
Air  all  his  neeeatary  elementary  study,  and  going  orer  the  ground  with  great  thorough- 

from  tk$  Ato  York  OnmercioJ  jSivortioor. 

•This  grammar  Is  designed  to  teach  reading,  speaking,  and  writing  the  French 
language,  upon  the  same  system  which  Mr.  Woodbury  has  so  successfully  applied 
to  German.  Combining  the  analytic  and  synthetic  principles  of  lnatruellon,  It  will 
perhaps  be  more  generally  useful  than  any  other  on  the  same  subjecL" 

Avat  the  PhiUiUlpkia  Enfuirer. 

"FasqueuVs  New  French  Coarse  is  evidently  a  work  of  more  than 
ability,  and  Is  the  resalt  of  much  labor  and  research.9 

»%sj»j%»»j<«i»jsj  »»>»»<»%»»»  sJv%*i»i>j»»j»)>»»s»>»js>sjisji%»jw^%»>j»sj»j»>»jw»>j»)».»j»»»»J»^»<*%*< 
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«•  Ubbajia,  April  ISO,  I8M. 

M  MXSSI*.  fviSOS  AKD  PnUfKETt 

*  GsKTLgiuif,— -I  have  taught  many  classes  to  (be  French  Language,  and  during  my 
atay  of  several  years  In  Europe,  I  spent  one  year  in  Paris  for  the  sake,  among  other 
things,  of  acquiring  the  language,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that '  Fasquelle's  French 
Course,'  on  the  plan  of  Woodbury's  Method  with  the  German,  is  superior  to  any  other 
French  grammar  I  hare  met  with,  for  teaching  French  to  those  whose  mother-tongue 
is  English.  It  combines,  in  an  admirable  manner,  the  excellencesor  the  old,  or  classic, 
and  the  new,  or  Ollendorflan  methods,  avoiding  the  fault*  of  both. 

M  As  I  consider  the  rapid  and  thorough  acquisition  of  this  language  of  the  *  noble 
French  nation,'  whose  history  is  emphatically  the  history  of  Europe,  and  of  modem 
civilization,  as  a  moat  desirable  accomplishment,  I  am  gratified  to  forward  every  Im- 
provement In  the  means  or  acquiring  It  I  am  glad,  therefore,  to  promote,  la  every 
proper  way,  the  circulation  of  'Dr.  Fasquelle's  Course.' 

Bespectfully,  yours, 

JOSEPH  WILLIAM  JENK0> 

r  of  Language  In  the  New  Chare*  University 
at  Urbana,  Ohio. 

Jfom  Pre/*  Mpkm*$4  Jffmaaer,  of  Cincinnati* 

••Having  been  a  teacher  of  my  vernacular  tongue,  the  French,  for  ten  yean,  both 
m  France  and  in  this  country,  I  consider  It  my  duty  to  state,  that  I  have  used  Dr.  Fas- 
quelle's New  Freneh  Grammar  ever  since  Its  publication,  and  that.  In  my  opinion,  it  la 
the  best  book  yet  prepared  to  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  the  French  language.  It 
combines  the  practical  or  oral  system,  with  a  thorough  grammatical  course  two  thmga 
indispensable  in  acquiring  a  living  language.  I  recommend  It,  therefore,  as  superior 
to  the  old  theoretical  grammars,  and  to  those  works  rejecting  grammar  altogether. 

"The  Colloquial  Reader,  and  the  edition  of  Telemaque,  prepared  by  the  same 
author,  will  be  found  equally  valuable.* 

Bstract  /ram  e  fetter  from  Ou  tarn*  ftntfeman. 

*Je  tula  Franca!*,  feneeigne*  ma  langue  a  Cincinnati;  quand  voire  graamalft 

parut,  je  nVempreesei  de  l'adopter,  car  il  y  avail  longtemps  que  Je  deetrsia  me  ouvrage 

qui  tout  en  conservant  un  earactere  pratique,  me  permit  de  donner  a  mas  eleves  eatte 

connalssance  grammaticale,  aans  laquelle  on  no  pent  smvolr  une  langue  qulmpar- 

•uUtement.n 

Awn  Pre/.  J«J«f*f  JD'OaetU*  Philadelphia. 

•  Je  neernhato  eepols  longtesnps  an  llvre  que  put  plaire  aux  elevea  en  lea  faetreJ- 
sent,  et  mellller  en  memo  temps  la  tiche  da  professeur.  J*n1  enfln  trouve  ces  diverse* 
qualltes  portees  a  un  tres  haut  degre  de  perfection  dans  le  'French  Course' de  M. 
Fasquelle,  et  dcs  ce  moment  J'ei  fait  adopter  ce  llvre  dans  Urates  lea  Institutions  oa 
le  vato,  et  aussi  par  too*  me*  ale  ves  particullera.  Je  eonfease  fraacnement  que  de  ton* 
las  livrea  qui  me  sont  passes  par  les  mains,  c'est  celul  que  J'ai  trouve  le  plus  per- 
falteraent  calcule  et  arrange  pour  aire  aoquertr  a  eaux  qui  veuleai  etedler  la  langue 
francalse,  la  connilasanee  a  la  fols  theorlque  et  pratique  de  oette  tongue,  Je  trouve 
cheque  Jour  Toccaslon  de  rappreder  d'avantage. 

*Le  'French  Reader*  du  meme  auteur  est  aaes)  un  llvre  exeaUent  en  ce  one  lea 
morceaux  dont  11  est  compose  sont  tres  blen  ohoteto  et  sont  de  nature  a  Inleresser 
beaueoup  les  eleves;  et  de  plus,  son  systeme  d'exercice*  de  conversation  eat  tres  bon 
pour  exercer  la  memotre  dea  eleves  et  les  forcer  4  penser  en  francaia,  ce  qui  eat  le 
rteultottop]usea»eattolettopteidlnteUe4obteak.    Je  Pal  •asm  adepts)  pew  teates  * 

»wnw»»>mwwiw<>i<*r»' 
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From  the  A*«i»  York  Oourior  and  Enfuiror. 

"This  work  embraces  both  the  analytic*!  «d  synthetic  modes  of  Instruction,  on 
the  plan  of  Woodbury'*  Method  with  German.  It  is  toe  product  of  a  great  deal  of 
•kill  and  labor,  and  appears  to  us  eminently  adapted  to  Its  purpose.  The  book  presents 
every  facility  the  French  learner  can  erer  reasonably  hope  for." 

Prom.  the  LiUrary  World, 

u  Mr.  Woodbury's  New  Method  with  German,  upon  the  plan  of  which  the  present 

work  Is  constructed,  met  with  the  approval  of  our  best  scholars.    Our  author  takes  up 

the  subject  of  the  French  tongue  with  the  zeal  or  an  enthusiast,  and  evidently  has 

labored  diligently  la  reconciling  Its  difficulties,  In  the  way  of  students,  with  the 

From  the  JTow  York  Mirror. 
nt  strikes  us  as  boligoao  of  ttobcst^rrsju^  hare 


From  the  Philadelphia  Evening-  Bulletin. 

to  us  to  be  all  thai  can  possibly  be  needed,  In  the  way  of  book 
Instruction,  In  acquiring  the  French  language.  The  learner  Is  carried  forward,  from 
the  rudiments  of  the  study,  by  progressive  steps,  to  the  complete  art  of  composition 
and  conversation  In  French." 

From  Profutort  of  French  in  Bottom, 

"  With  a  view  of  promoting  the  diffusion  or  whatever  may  tend  to  facilitate  a 
knowledge  of  the  French  language,  and  as  a  Just  tribute  of  Acknowledgment  to  the 
merits  of  Prof.  Fasquelle's  Grammar,  we,  the  undersigned,  Professors  of  French  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  would  heartily  and  unanimously  testify,  that  the  said  work  h)  held  in 
blgb  esteem  and  approbation  among  us,  and  that  we  consider  It  the  very  best  hereto- 
fore published  on  the  subject  of  which  It  treats.  For  the  true  interest  of  all  engaged 
In  the  study  of  the  spoken  French,  we  would  advise  Its  universal  adoption. 

•GUILLAUMB  H.  TALBOT. 

«T.  A.  PELI.ETIER, 

«E.  H.  VI  AN, 

*  U.  SEST, 

«N.  B.  M.  DE  MONTRACHY." 

From  Prof.  D.  O.  Mallerjh  Clark*  torn,  Sem^  Berruville,  Pa, 
14 1  have  used  various  books  on  the  Ollendorf  system,  and  still  have  classes  in  two 
of  them,  but  as  soon  as  possible  shall  exclude  all  bat  Fsequelle,  which,  after  thorough 
trial,  I  consider  the  best  book  in  the  market.'* 

From  Mitt  S.  Wood,  Principal  of  Fern.  Department,  Wkitaetoum  Seminary. 

"The  progress  which  our  classes  In  French  have  made  during  the  past  year,  baa 
given  as  abundant  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  FasqueHe." 

7* 

From  £.  L.  Avery,  £**.,  Pri*'+*4  of  Ward  School,  Jft.  49,  Jfew  York  dtf. 

M  A  careful  examination  of  Fntquellft  French  Course  has  convinced  me  that  It 
proposes  the  best  method  I  have  ever  seen  for  acquiring  a  complete  mastery  of  the 
difficulties  of  pronunciation,  the  Intricacies  of  construction,  and  also  a  Just  appreciation 
of  the  beauties  of  expression  or  the  French  language." 

From  P.  Jf.  Legender,  Profettor  of  French,  Jfew  Savon,  CU 

•  Never  has  a  work  come  under  my  notice  that  bunds  so  happily  and  harmoniously 
the  great  rival  element*  of  the  language.    My  pupils  study  It  with  pleasure.** 

8»  W 
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NOTICES. 

>  ,-m  F.  J.  P.  Wehrung,  Prof,  of  Modern  Language*  in  New  York  Control  College. 

*The  teamed  author  has  brought  before  the  public  a  text-book  for  the  acquisition 
oft)  it  (the  French)  language,  at  »be  same  time  original  and  complete  In  Itself,  super- 
sede |  any  system  heretofore  In  use." 

From  the  Philadelphia  Worth  American  and  U.  S.  Qaietts, 

*  H  is  elaborated  In  a  very  full  and  thorough  manner,  calcnlated  to  render  hit 
Yolmv*  of  great  valne  to  both  teachers  and  learners.** 

From  the  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

*n»  Undent  will  find  it  a  very  excellent  assistant  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
FreocL." 

from  Prof.  J.  Wilson,  of  Woe.  Female  Institute,  Staunton,  Va. 

"The  French  Course  is  an  unusually  thorough  and  comprehensive  work,  evidently 
prepare  <  with  great  care,  by  one  fully  qualified  for  the  task.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  by 
far  the  r  Kt  work  of  tbe  kind  published  in  this  country,  and  Its  general  circulation  and 
use  in  &»*ools  will  do  much  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  or  the  French  language.** 

from  Come  Knowlten,  Principal  of  the  Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

u  It  h  some  time  since  I  began  to  make  Inquiry  for  a  treatise  on  the  French  lan- 
guage, w,  Ich  should,  in  my  opinion,  meet  tbe  wants  of  pupils  and  teachers.  Fas- 
quclle  s  g  vtnraar  satisfies  me.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  ihoroiuth  teacher  as  well 
ns  a  thoro  igh  scholur.  •  •  •  por  (ne  advent  of  such  a  work 

I  shall  eY<  r  be  thankful,  for  It  places  In  the  hand  of  both  tutor  and  student  a  new  power 
for  the  col  quest  of  knowledge.  lr  the  remainder  of  the  series  be  as  well  prepared  as 
this,  I  see  joining  more  for  the  student  of  French  to  hope  or  require." 

Ft*m  W.  W.  Howard,  Prof,  in  the  Military  Institute,  Newcastle,  Kg. 

"The  progress  which  my  pupils  have  made  in  three  months  has  highly  gratified 
jiselve*  their] -.— -. ..-  — .    ..      ... 

tematic  and  practl 

From  H.  J.  Doucet,  Teacher  of  French  in  8.  C.  J*\  Ft 

, "The  author  has.  In  my  opinion,  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  teacher  as  well  as 
to  the  student  of  the  French  langnnge,  In  presenting  them  with  this  valuable  guide. 
The  skillful  and  ample  manner  in  which  the  verbs  are  treated  in  this  book  woukTaJone 
make  it  the  best  extant  on  the  French  language." 

From  the  Watchman  and  Reflector,  VU 

u  This  work,  ss  stated  In  the  title-page,  follows  the  plan  of  Mr.  Woodbury's  awe- 
eessful  book  for  learning  German.     Its  aim  is  to  make  progress  thorough  in  the 
way,  by  touching  the  science  and  the  art  of  the  tongue.    Like  that  book,  It      ' 
readlng-iessuns  and  n  vocabulary  .** 

From  the  Methodiet  quarterly  Review. 
"The  work  is  done  everywhere  with  conscientious  thoroughness,** 

From  the  JVte  Haven  Palladium. 
44  The  work  Is  exeeedlngly  valuable,  and  will  have  an  immense  ■alt.'9 

From  the  Detroit  Fret  Press. 
u  It  seems  to  ns  most  decidedly  superior  to  any  work  of  Its  kind  ever  published. 

***»»»"«»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»%»»*%»  »»»»»»»»%^%^%»»%%»%%»»»««»«»»»>»>w«»»»»«»^  *" 
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themselves',  their  parents,  and  iheir  teachers,  and  I  attribute  it  with  Justice  to  the  eys- 
llcal,  yet  simple  plan  of  the  work.** 
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From  the  Jfev  Church  Repoeitory. 

44  These  works  (Woodbury's  New  Method  with  German,  and  Fasquelle's  New 
French  Course)  are  constructed  on  a  plan  admirably  suited  to  the  purposes  of  a 
grammar.  The  theoretical  and  the  practical,  the  principle  and  the  application,  the 
doctrine  and  the  Illustration,  are  most  skilfully  blended  in  the  execution  of  the  work. 
From  our  own  experience  of  their  utility,  we  can  safely  recommend  them  as  exceed- 
ingly raluable  manuals  to  the  student  of  either  language." 

From  Zian't  Herald, 

K  ft  presents  the  true  method  of  study,  conducting  the  learner  by  such  gradual  and 
Interesting  steps  orer  the  difficulties  of  his  path,  that  they  seem  to  vanish  at  bis  ap- 
proach.   In  fact,  It  6eems  to  us  scarcely  capable  of  improvement." 

From  Z>.  E.  Haskine,  Lowell,  Mate. 

*  I  write  to  express  ray  admiration  of  Woodbury's  German,  and  Fasquelle's 
French  System.  I  use  them  exclusively  in  my  school.  I  do  not  'mean  to  say  that 
the**  books  are  faultless;  but  1  do  regard  them  as  a  great  Improvement  upon  OUen- 
dorf  and  the  old  grammars. n 

From  George  Spencer,  Jt.M^  Author  of  an  Engltth  Grammar. 

u  Fasquelle'a  French  Course  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  teachers  generally  as  well 
la  the  private  student." 

From  £.£.£.  Brajrdon,  A.M^  Principal  of  Falley  Seminary. 

HI  hare  examined  somewhat  faithfully  and  critically  Prof.  Fasquelle's  French 
Course,  on  the  plan  of  Woodbury's  Method  with  German,  and  I  am  confident  that  It 
els.  in  many  important  particulars,  any  elementary  French  Course  with  which  I  am 
luainlcd." 

IL  A  KEY  TO    THE   EXERCISES   IN   FAS- 

quelle's  French  Course.    75  cents. 

HI  FASQUELLE'S  COLLOQUIAL  FRENCH 

Reader;  or,  Interesting  Narratives  from  the  best  French 
writers,  for  translation  into  English,  accompanied  by  Conver- 
sational Exercises.  With  Grammatical  References  to  Fas- 
qnelle's New  French  Method,  the  explanation  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult passages,  and  a  copious  Vocabulary.  By  Louis  FasquelJe, 
LL.D.    260  pages.    Duodecimo.    15  cents. 

IV  FASQUELLE'S     TELEMAQUE ;     LES     A- 

ventures  de  T6l6maque.  Par  M.  Fenelon.  A  New  Edition, 
with  Notes.  •  By  Louis  Fasquelle,  LL.D.,  Prof  of  Modern 
Languages  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  Text  carefully 
prepared  from  the  most  approved  French  Editions.     62  1-2  cents. 

Fn«-quclie's  "Telemaque"  presents  this  splendid  production  of  Fenelon  in  a  beau- 
tiful mechanical  dre-c  with  copious  references  to  Fasqueil*'s  Grammar,  full  noUs  ex- 
planatory of  difficulties  In  the  text,  and  a  full  vocabulary.  U  forms  a  fine  scLool 
edition. 
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PUBLISHED  BY  IVISOK  AND  PHlNNBf,  NEW  YORK. 

FASQUELLE'S  HEW  PREHCH  COURSE. 


V.  NAPOLEON.     BY  ALEXANDER  DUMAS. 

Arranged  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools ;  with  Conver- 
sational Exercises  on  the  plan  of  Fasquelle's  Colloquial  French 
Reader,  explanatory  Notes,  and  Idiomatieal  and  Grammatical 
References  to  the  "  New  French  Method."  By  Louis  Fasquelle, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  University  of 
Michigan ;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  National  Institute, 
Washington,  <fca,  <fca    75  cents. 

VI.  AIDS  TO  FRENCH  COMPOSITION;  being 

a  Companion  to  Fasquelle's  French  Course ;  or,  Progressive  and 
Instructive  Exercises  for  the  practical  application  of  Gram- 
matical Rules  to  writing  French;  with  a  Guide  to  Familiar 
and  Commercial  Correspondence,  Business  Forms,  copious 
Notes  and  References,  and  a  Vocabulary  of  Commercial  Terms. 
By  W.  W.  Howard,  late  Prof,  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages 
in  the  Western  Military  Institute,  Kentucky.  "Longum  iter 
est  per  procepta ;  breve  et  efficax  per  exempla,"    $L 

This  work  is  Intended  to  supply  what  has  been  felt  by  many  Intelligent  teachers 
and  students  of  the  French  language  to  be  a  desideratum,  viz.,— a  course  of  Instinctive 
and  entertaining  progressive  exercises  for  the  practical  application  of  grammatical 
roles  to  writing  French.  Commencing  with  short  sentences,  all  conveying  some  moral 
truth,  or  interesting  information,  and  exemplifying  successively  all  the  peculiarities  of 
French  construction,  it  gradually  advances  to  extended  exercises  in  descriptive  and 
historical  narration,  translated;  for  the  most  part,  from  the  beat  French  writers.  Notes, 
grammatical  references,  and  translations  of  the  most  difficult  words  and  pbra«ee,  are 
liberally  supplied,  till  the  student  is  rendered  capable  of  dispensing  with  such  aid. 
To  make  the  book  more  extensively  useful  and  acceptable,  ft  includes  instructions  for, 
and  a  choice  selection  of  examples  of,  familiar  and  commercial  correspondence,  business 
forms,  and  a  vocabulary  of  commercial  terms. 

vn.  talbots   French   peonunciation. 

Philosophy  of  French  Pronunciation;  or,  Pronunciation  in 
Twenty-four  Rules,  with  Systematic  Explanations  and  Practice 
in  Prose  and  Poetry,  and  Extracts  for  Translation.  By 
Guilaume  H.  Talbot    Duodecimo.    63  cents. 

N0TICE8. 

From  the  Christian  Freeman. 

*  Talbot's  French  Pronunciation  contains  all  that  Is  necessary  to  perfect  the  student 
la  pronouncing  the  French  language— by  far  the  best  system  over  published." 

Proft.  Longfellow  and  a  a  Felton,  of  Harvard  College,  having  taken  pains  to 
examine  the  system  of  Pronunciation,  have  expressed  their  esnvictien  efits  snperisr 
merits,  and  kindly  permitted  us  to  use  their  names  at  reference. 

from  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  Professor  in  State  Jformal  Sihool,  Jtlbauf, 

*  Having  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a  Course  of  Lessons,  by  M.  Talbot,  In  . 
French  Pronunciation,  1  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  more  can  be  accomplished  ly  tho  ] 
method  of  M.  Talbot,  in  six  lessons,  than  in  tssentf-fenr  by  the  usual  process  of  In-  * 
structlon.n 
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